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F T E T Y ■ E T R S T II E T 0 II T 

OF THE 

COMMISSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN IRELAND, 

FOR THE YEAR 1834. 


TO 

HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN POYNTZ, EARL SPENCER, K.G., 

LORD LIEUTENANT-OENERAL AND GENERAL OOVERNOR OP IRELANO, 

Mai/ it please your Excellency, 

1. We, the Ooramissioners of National Education in Ireland, 
submit to your Excellency this our Fifty-first Report. In this 
Report all statements connected with the expenditure of the public 
granbi refer to the year ended 31st March, 1885; but the statistics 
connected with the number of schools, number of pupils on the rolls, 
theaverage daily attendance, and with the results of the Inspectors’ 
e.xami nations, refer to the year ended 31st December, 1884. 

Schools amd Attendance. 

% On the 31st of December, 1884, we had 7,832 schools on the 
Operation List. During the year 132 schools, most of which 
had been inoperative for a considerable time, were struck off the 
Roll or suspended, or became amalgamated with other National 
schools; 212 schools were brought into operation — viz., 144non- 
vestecl, and 68 vested, giving a net increase of 80 schools as 
compared with 1883. Thirty of the schools which wore brouglit 
into operation had been previously in connexion with the Board, 
but for various causes the grants had been withdr.rwn. 

3. The number of pupils on rolls who made at least one attend- AttomlMco 
ance within the last fourteen days (fortnight) of the Results period 
during the year ended 31st December, 1884, was 696,130.* rosuUa 

period. 

4. The average daily attendance of pupils for the year 1884 was in 
492,928, showing an increase of 25,224 as compared with that ofRN«Ag9 

jggg ' o 1 1 atlendimco.. 

5. The per-centage of average attendance of pupils for the 
year to the number on the rolls who attended on any of the last 
fourteen days of the month preceding the annual examinations 
was 70-8. in 1883 this per-centage was 70'2. The per-centages 
in 1884 were — in England and Wales, 75'5; Scotland, 76‘2. 


* The number of pupils on rolls who made any attciulancQ at our scliools between 
1st of January and 3ist of December, 1884, was 1,089,079. 
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Fifly-first Report of the Commissioners 


School The extent of school accommodation, allowing 8 square feet 
for each pupil, provided for the children was adequate for 678,065. 


Kumhar of 6. The following Table exhibits the number of National Schools 
opimion, as specified in our several Reports, with the average attendance 
anil nvorago for each of the last twenty years, to 81st of December, 1884; — 


Yitivn. 

JIo. of 
Schools in 
Opontloii. 

No. of Children 
in Avurflgo 
Attoadanco. 

YEAn. 

No. of 
Schools In 
Operation. 

No. of Children 
in Averago 
Attondanca 

1865, 

1866, 

1867, 

1868, 

1869, 

1870, 

1871, 

1872, 

1873, 

1874, 

6,372 

6,453 

6,520 

6,586 

6,707 

8,806 

6,914 

7,050 

7,160 

7,257 

321,209 

316,225 

321,083 

354,853 

358,500 

359,199 

303,850 

355,821 

373,371 

395,390 

1875, 

1875, 

1877, 

1878. 
1870, 
1880, 
1881, 
1882, 

1883, 

1884, 

7,207 

7,334 

7,370 

7,443 

7,522 

7,590 

7,G4S 

7,705 

7,752 

7,832 

389,901 

416,586 

418,003 

437.252 

435,054 

468,557 

453.5G7 

469,192 

467,704 

492,928 


AppHca- 
tious for 
grnuU to 
new 
•clionls* 


Now 

^chuula. 


7. The number of applications for grants to new scliools dealt 
with in the year 1884 was 288. In 262 cases we gave the required 
assistance, either as grants for building, or grants in aid of main- 
tenance of non-vested schools. The remaiuing 26 applications 
were rejected. 

8. The annexed Return of the 262 Schools added to our list 
during the Year 1884, shows the number in each Province, with 
the nature of the Aid granted. 


PnOTlKCE. 

Grants in aid 
nf niiiintcn- 
onceof Non- 
vc<tcd 
Schools. 

Tovrarda Building 
and Fumiahlng 
Veatod Sehoola. 

Total. 

Ulster, 

56 

14 

70 

Munster, . 

12 

46 

53 

Ticiustcr, , 

25 

22 

47 

Connuu'rlit, 

27 

00 

87 

Totiil, . 

120 

142 

262 


Loaxs tob. Non-Vested Schools axd Teainixg Colleges. 

N™Vo’Jtel • 'Vic., cap. 22, acopy of which will be found 

•Schu'Os and in the Appendix, we arc empowered to recommend to the Coru- 
Coifo'e^ missioners of Public Woi'ks applications for “Loans for Non-Vested 
(Rui°eSo). National Schools and Training Colleges.'’ Weliope to see the pro- 
visions of this Act, of which the administration conditions wex’e 
only finally arranged towards the close of the year, extensively 
availed of in huikling suitable School-houses. 
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1S84.] of National Education in Ireland. 5 

9. TJie next Table shows the religious denominations of the R'l'sio" »£ 
Managers of the new schools, distinguishing Clerical from Lay, “ 

^ School 


1 BuliglouBDcaaminaLioiiB. 

Cloric.^1. 

Lay. 

Total. 

No. of 
Mauagors. 

No. of 
Schaols. 

No. of 
Managers. 

No. of 
Sobools. 

No. of 
Managers. 

No. of 
Sohoola. 

K.C.,* .... 

ISf) 

182 

3 

4 

132 

186 

E.C.,* .... 

S9 

4.1 

14 

17 

53 

60 

Pres.,* .... 

3 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

Others,* . 

5 

6 



5 

6 

Total, 

170 

231 

21 

26 

197 

260 


In addition to the above, there are two Schools under joint 
management. 


10. At the termination of the year 1884, we had on our list Vesteii 
2,358 vested schools, classified thus Vested in Trustees 1,502 : 
vested in our Board 856. Of the total number, 254 Schools, to 
which building grants are outstanding, are not yet in operation, and 
115 are on the •' Suspended List.” 


11. The number of non- vested schools in connexion with us on Nmuier 

the Slst of December, 1884, was 5,843. nonMited. 

12. The following Table shows, by Provinces, the literary j,ii«rary 
classification of the 696,130 pupils who made an attendance 
within the last fourteen days of the month immediately preceding '™‘ 
Results Examinations in the year ended 31st December, 1884: 


PnOVlNCES. 

CloBsificatiun of Fupba. | 

Infante. 

Claes 

I. 

Class 

II. 

Class 

III. 

Class 

IV. 

Class 

V*. 

Class 

V». 

Class 

VI. 

Total. 

Ulster, 

G3.073 

47,026 

35,733 

20.452 

22,446 

13,781 

8,064 

8,815 

229,009 

Munstbr, . 

47,433 

38.820 

30,214 

27,.S78 

22,426 

14,232 

9,047 

11,330 

202,461 

tEINSTBR, . 

42,fi9S 

32,040 

22,058 

18,245 

13.460 

7,968 

4,678 

4,641 

145,586 

CONMAUOIIT, 

26,707 

26,364 

20,412 

16,696 

12.347 

0,809 

3,798 

3,821 

118,954 

Tot AT,. . 

179,808 

147,849 

108,437 

91,773 

70,679 

42,790 

26,187 

28,607 

696,130 

Per-ceutajjo, 

2^'8 

21-2 

is-o 

13-2 

1V2 

6-2 

3-8 

4-0 


Pcr-ceiitagc, 

25‘8 

80'0 

2j'2 



13. The next Table shows the distribution of schools ac- Opei«iioa 
cording to counties and provinces, and the attendance and 
religious denominations of pupils of all schools from which &c. 
Returns were received for the year ended Slst December, 1884: — 


• Throughout this Report “ R.C.*’ denotes Roman Catholics •, E.O*,” members 
01 tlie late Established Church; “ Pres.,” Presbyterians, and “Others,” persons of 
religious denominations. 
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Fifty-first Eqomi of the Commissioners 


Table showing the total number of Schools in each County ; the 
on Eolls ; the Keligious Denominations of these Pupils ; tho 
attonded once or oftener within the last 14 days [fortnight] of 



Per-onntage to total 1 I 
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1884.] of National Edwxtiion in Irelmd. 


number from wliioli Returns were received ; the total number of Pupils 
aveiuge Daily Attendance for the year ; and the number of Pupils who 
the month immediately preceding the Results Ezamination in each School. 


r tho Year 1881. 







RuU^tous Donomiaations of tlio Total Number ou 
tba Rolls for tbe Year 1884. who mado at least 
ono Attondanco. 

Average 

Daily 

Attondaiico 


PnoviNcas 

ANO 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Pros. 

Othora. 

Total. 

for the 
Year 1884. 

CoUNTliSS. 

25,SS7 

21,077 

49,456 

4,664 

100,784 

43,359 

57,331 

•Ulster: 

Antfim. 

16,317 

10,416 

5,935 

1,305 

33,973 

14,788 

20,770 

Armagh. 

2.5,109 

4,444 

1,077 

167 

30,797 

12,990 

19,625 

Cavan. 

34,037 

4,919 

4,125 

381 

43,462 

16,444 

25,270 

Donejtal. 

16,034 

14,045 

26,252 

2,125 

58,456 

27,165 

35,967 

Down. 

10,352 

6,847 

301 

742 

18,042 

7,894 

11,108 

Fermanagh. 

13,477 

6,431 

12,441 

551 


14,297 

20,608 

Londonderry. 


3,030 

2,766 

46 

21,749 

9,157 

13,914 

Monaghan. 

22,239 

9,022 

8,239 

754 

40,254 

16,357 

24,416 

Tyrone. 

179,059 

80,031 

110,592 


380,417 

162,451 

229,009 

Total. 

31,439 

351 

30 

9 

31,829 

14,995 

22,003 

Mukster : 
Clare. 

102,195 

5,025 

388 

352 

107,960 

56,336 

76,831 

Cork. 

48,345 

779 

24 

44 

49,192 

24,481 

33,956 

Kerry. 

KWKKfil 

713 

48 

60 

.38,654 

1 9,353 

27,023 

Limerick. 

Ell VI ill 

1,032 

54 

51 

41,898 

21,019 

9,734 

29,143 

Tipperary. 

lljjjjy 

296 

28 

42 

19,485 

13,525 

Waterford. 

279,692 

8,196 

572 

558 

289,018 

145,918 

202,481 

Total. 

7,986 

700 

2 

15 

8,703 

4,175 

6,120 

Leinster : 
Carlow. 

58,392 

5,779 

807 

469 

65,447 

•28,645 

36,611 

Dublin. 

11,612 

538 

53 

29 

12,232 

5,767 

8,154 

Kildare, 

19,456 

729 

32 

28 


14), 3^15 

14,422 

Kilkenny. 

12,762 

901 

67 

51 

13,781 

6,284 

8,922 

King’s. 

12,945 

806 

n 

22 

13,844 

5,634 

8,634 

Longford. 

13,354 

661 

196 

41 

14,252 

6,819 

9,658 

Louth. 

18,074 

876 


15 

19,067 

9,564 

13,161 

Meath. 

12,553 

1,219 

24 

12 

13,808 

6,303 

8,860 

Queen's. 

13,410 

431 

35 

24 

13,900 

6,530 

9,661 

Westmeath 

18,320 

■iG^ 

36 

25 

19,405 

9,324 

12,984 

Wexford. 

11,052 

1,244 

26 

59 

12,381 

6,022 

8,499 

Wicklow. 

209,916 

14,908 

1,451 

790 

227,065 

105,412 

145,686 

Total. 

Connaught : 
Galway. 

51,617 

446 

■n 

34 


21,474 

31,690 


1,906 

50 

128 

22,840 

9,787 

14,985 

Leitrim. 

57,575 

708 

221 

51 

58,555 

22,993 

34,310 

Mayo. 

32,344 

577 

57 

4 

32,982 

13,839 

20,897 

EoBCommon. 

24,321 

1,433 

156 

92 


11,254 

17,072 

Sligo. 

186,613 

5,070 

587 

309 

192,579 

79,147 

118,954 

Total. 

179,059 

80,031 

110,592 

10735 

380,417 

162,451 

229,009 

ULSTBa. 

279,692 

8,196 

572 

558 

289,018 

145,918 

•202,481 

Munster. 

209,916 

14,908 

1,451 

790 

227,065 

105,412 

145,686 

Ledtster. 

186,613 

5,070 

587 

309 

192,579 

79,147 

118,954 

CONSAUGHT. 

855,280 



12,392 


492,928 

696,130 

Ireland. 

78-6 

„ 9-a 

Pnmscl n: 

10'4 

-]ge onmitiec 

by rlie. L 

liversli', of S(.> 

rbnmoToti I 

hr;ii-v Di-iri-; 

J Per-centage to 

In, total 
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Fifiy-Jirst Report of the Commissionere 


[1881. 


14. Table sUo-wing tlie Keligiocs Dekomikatioss of the Pupils on the Rolls 

Mixed Attendance of Roman 
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of National Education in Iveland, 


of the 4,072 Schools from which Retiivus have hecii received, exhibiting a 
Caiholics and Pbotestahts. 


Roman Catbollo Toachora. 


Undor Protcabint and Roman Catliolio Tcacliow. 


Pnovivnea 

AND 

CouNVi<ia. 


AND 

E.C. rrcB. otters. Total. B.O. EC. Pros. Otliors. Total. Cousvisi 

. Ulster, 


14 111,1111 

41 21,281 


1,136 72 17,220 

6,181 276 115,545 


8 817 1,109 1,617 314 

9 450 612 629 113 

8 863 175 203 1 

1 151 4 24 - 

3 273 134 132 

f 

3 159 285 U 29 

2 98 PO 137 10 

5 328 273 195 5 

4 349 148 159 19 


3,837 Antwm 
1,804 Armagh, 
1)342 Cavan. 

179 Donegal. 

539 Down. 

407 Fermanagh. 
3115 Londonderry, 
801 Monaghan. 
675 Tyrone, 


43 3,580 2,700 *2,910 491 9,769 Total. 


236 

1 


10,037 

_ 

1 - 

770 

46 

21 

34,099 

6 

' 1,499 

374 

8 

a 

ia,27U 

- 


300 

n 

39 

14,439 

2 

i 147 

510 

11 

13 

18,184 

2 

! 100 

164 

16 

16 

6,740 

1 

1 59 

2,362 

110 

77 

102,377 

: 11 

i,805 


147 158 16 25 I 


MU.'ISTEft. 
- Clare. 

1,968 Cork. 

Kerry. 

340 Liroertck. 

232 Tipperary. 

134 ^Vatcr^o^li, 


112 

2H9 28 


86 28 

320 17 


18 4,702 1,415 I 213 139 


1 131 26 15 


5 931 148 


- Carlow. 
C,460 Dublin. 

- Kildare. 

- Kilkenny. 

- King’s. 

- Longford. 
172 Loutli. 

1,005 MeaCli. 

- Queen’s. 

- Westmetalh. 

- Wexford. 

88 Wicklow. 


2,719 178 32 77,849 



1 5 64 23 5 


1 14 66 11 28 


2 


141 

7,764 Total, 


Connaught. 

5 

97 Galway. 

_ 

- Leitrim. 


Mayo. 

_ 

- Roscommon. 

28 

119 Sligo. 

33 

216 Total. 

7B9 

20,429 Gbaot TOTiL. 
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Tobftl and 
relative 
numbers of 
Protestant 
and Roman 
Catholic 
pupils in 
mixed 
schools. 


Fifty-first Report of the Commissioners . 


Mixed Schools. 

15. 'riie following tables' show, according to provinces, the 
number of Roman Catholic and Protestant Pupils in the Mixed 
Schools, in 1884, and the per-centage of each denomination: — 

A. — Mixed Schools under Rojian Catholic Teachers exclusively. 


Ifo. of Sutiools. 

Roman 

Catholte 

Pupils. 

Protestant 

Pupils. 

Por-coDtagoof each Denomination, 
to total Mixed AUondanoo in 
thOBO Solioola. 

Roman 

Catliolirs. 

Protestants. 

2,717 

343,704 

21,510 

94-1 1 S-9 


PSOVINCBS. 

Mixed 

Schools. 

Roman Catholio 
Pupils. 

Protestant 

Pupils. 

Ulster, 

. 927 

88*3 per cent 

H-7 per cent. 

Mahster, . . 

. 674 

97-5 „ 

2-5 „ 

Xicinstcr, . 

. 633 

96-2 „ 

3-8 „ 

Conciiught, . 

. 483 

96-4 „ 

3-6 „ 


B. — Mixed Schools under Protestant Teachers exclusively. 


Ko.of&olioola. 

Ronmn 

Catholio 

Pupils. 

Protestant 

Pupils. 

Per-eontageof oaoh Denomination 
to total Mixed Attondonoo in 
thoso Schools, 

Bomaa 

Catholloa. 

Protestants. 

!,274 

21,265 

128,106 

, 

14-2 

85-8 


Bontan Catholic ProtoaUnt 

FupUe. Pupils. 

U'O per cent. 8S-0 per cent. 
20-8 „ 79-2 

lS-8 „ 84-2 „ 

20-3 „ 79-7 „ 


PaovLvexs. 

Mixed 

Schools. 

Ulster, 

, 1,139 

Munster, , 

. 26 

licinster, 

70 

Connaught, . 

. 


C. — Mixed Schools under Bojian Catholic and Protestant Toacliora 
conjointly. 


No, of Sohocils. 

Roman 

Catholio 

Pupils. 

Protestant 

Pupils. 

PeT*conUgo of each Donomiuation 
to total Mixed Attendance in 
thoso Schools. 

Boman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

SI 

11,211 

9,218 

54*9 

451 


PaovtKcss. 

Mixed 

Schools. 

Ulster, , 

. 43 

Munster, . , 

. 11 

Leinster, . 
Connaught, . 

. 25 

* 2 


Roman CathoUo Protestant 

Pupils. Pupils. 


36-7 

per cent. 

63-3 per cent. 

67-4 


32-6 „ 

74-7 

1 } 

25-3 „ 

8-8 

ij 

91-2 „ 


Shumart. 


No. of Schools. 

Bomau 

Catholio 

Pupils. 

Pfotostant 

Pupils. 

Per-centageofeaoh Denomination 
to total Mixed Attondanoo ia 
those Schools. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

4,072 

376,180 

168,834 

70'3 

29-7 
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of N ational Education in Ireland, 


1 ] 


Unmixed Schools. 

16. Tlie following table exhibits the religious denominations of pupils on 
i-olls of 3,697 schools, attended exclushehj by Homan Cathohc or hv 
Protestant children : — •' 


Tbovikcbs 

AND 

COUNTlJtS. 

Tola! 

Kufnbcr 

U iitlcr Konian 
Calliolin Tcaolicrs. 


Undor Protestant Toaoliors. 

Number 

^o. of 
Piipila. 

No. of 
Schools 

No. of Pnpil^^-Protostante. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

B. C. 

E. C. 

Pres. 

Others. 

Total. 

Ulster, 









Antrlni, • • • 

Armagh, . 

21S 

44 

1*^1 

173 

7,825 

20,129 

2,028 

29,982 

4,947 

1,794 

1,435 

14,882 

GO 

32 

6,454 

48 

3,278 

1,230 

439 

Cavan, 
Donegal, . 


67 

6,616 

25 

1,552 

216 

26 

112 

93 

11,304 

19 

748 

552 

135 

Down, . • « 

U3 

21 

3,817 

122 

4,293 

9,613 

976 

Fermanagh, . • 

33 

13 

1,477 

20 

1.215 

87 

207 


Londondeny, 

54 

21 

3,894 

33 

1,412 

2,432 

113 

3,957 

T,n ?!.0 

Mouaghan, . 

36 

24 

3,845 

12 

574 

452 

3 

Tyrone, . • 

65 

30 

4,655 

25 

1,387 

951 

lOS 

2;444 

Total, . 

8L4 

335 

54,043 

479 

22,204 

35,612 

4,033 

61,929 

MuNSTsn. 



' 






Clare, . . • 

158 

137 

21,647 

1 

35 




Cork, . . . 

443 

392 


51 

KiTia 

274 

256 

3,632 

Kerry, , • 

217 

208 


9 

333 

10 

36 

'379 

Limorlck, , 

159 

156 

2^583 

8 

153 

21 

16 

390 

i^pemry, , 
^Vale^^ol'l1, . 

171 

166 

22,794 

5 

239 

8 

6 

253 

79 

78 

12,468 


35 



35 

Total, 

1,227 

1,157 

177,613 

B 


313 

3U 

4,524 

Leinster. 









Carlow, • , « 

46 

39 

5,453 

7 


2 

9 

409 

Dublin, . . 

173 

148 

45,385 

25 

1,698 

248 

103 

2,049 

Kildare, . , 

Kilkenny, , , 

' 51 

47 

5,579 

4 

206 

5 

14 

304 

112 


12.68J 

4 

232 

2 

8 

242 

King’s, 

Longford, . . . 

47 

38 

6,832 

6,227 

9 

412 

34 

31 

477 

51 

43 


KESI 

16 

18 

472 

Louth, , . . 

60 

53 


7 

395 

115 

5 

515 

Meath, . , 

84 

73 

7,295 

9 

317 

41 

3 

361 

Queen's, . 
W^estmeath, . 

S7 

48 

6,495 

9 

592 

12 

7 

611 

72 

67 

7.426 

5 

179 

11 

20 

210 

TVexford, . , 

8G 

79 

■D^ 

7 

402 

19 

22 

443 

Wicklow, . . 

59 

43 

6,813 

16 

917 

11 

52 

980 

Total, . . 

898 

788 

128,225 

no)( 

6,265 

516 

292 

7,073 

CONiNAl/OHT. 









Gralway, . , . 

252 

251 

»WPlfl 

1 

13 

27 

22 

62' 

Leitiim, . . . 

82 

68 

8,864 

14 

685 

15 

S2 

792 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, , . 

215 

213 

flgWil 

2 

71 

2 

3 

76 

143 

142 

21.518 

i 

28 

32 

_ 

60 

SligOi 

66 

62 


4 


31 

10 

2U 

Total, 

758 

73G 

119,135 

22 

967 

107 

127 

1,201 

Grand Total, . 

, 3,697 

3,016 


681 

33,413 

36,548 

4,766 

74,727 


There are four other schools of an unmUed attendance vrhich cannot be brought under any of the 
headings in these Tables, viz. One in Down, one in Londonderry, one in Cork, and one in Tipperary, 
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Unmixcd 17 The average numher of Roman Catholic and Protestant pupils 
a^i^fper I'o'ls ill the unmixed schools, according to Provinces, in 1884, 
Sciooi. ivas as follows : — 


— 

A. — Undur Roman 
Catholic Teaohers 
ozclusirely. 


Jndcr Frotostant Toaclicrs cxclusiTcly, 

Sohoola 

R.C. pnpils 
per school. 

Solioola. 

E.O. 

pupils. 

Pres. 

pupils. 

Others. 

Protost&nt 
pupils 
per school. 

Ulster, . . . 

S35 

lGl-3 

479 

4G-5' 

74-3 

8-4 

129-2 

Munster, . . 

1,157 

153'5 

70 

6.r6 

4-5 

4-5 

G4-G 

Leinstei'a . . 

708 

1G2-7 

110 

5'; -(J 

47 

27 

G4-4 

Uonnnuglit, . , 

735 

JGl-9 

22 

439 

4-9 

6-8 

5UG 

TotftI, . 

3,01G 

- 

6(11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Average per Scliod, 


1.18-9 

- 

49-1 

53-G 

70 

109-7 


18. The foregoing Returns in reference to the religious de- 
nominations of tile pupils, include all the pupils who made any 
attendance at our schools on any day between the 1st of January 
and the 31st of December, 1884. It will be seen that during 
the year a mixed attendance of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
pupils was to be found in 4,072 schools, whilst in 3,701 schools the 
attendance was unmixed. 

Per-coniogi! 19. The per-ceiitage of Schools exhibiting a mixed attendance 
wia mixed Roman Catholic and Protestant Pupils, for each year from 1875 
Iteligious to 1884, 

attendance. 


is as follows : — 


1875. 

77-9 
39 2 
50‘0 
44-8 


1876. 

76-9 

390 

51-7 

47*7 


1877. 

76-4 

40-4 

51-0 

44-9 


I87S. 

75-6 

40*4 

50-7 

44*5 


1879. 

74-8 

39-2 

49-S 

43'G 


1880. 

75-0 

39-5 

49-0 

43-3 


1881. 

75-0 

39*7 

46-7 

43-7 


188S. 

73*7 

37-7 

47-1 

42-5 


1883. 

73-3 

37-4 

47-S 

420 


1881. 

72-1 

36-7 

44-8 

40-9 


Model 

Scliools. 


Ulsler, 

Munster^ 

Leinster, 

Connauglit, 

Total, . 57-1 57-4 56-9 SG’5 55*6 55-6 65 1 54-0* 63'8 52 4 

Model Schools. 

20. The number of District and Minor Model Schools in opera- 
tion at the end of the year was 26. The number of Model Schools 
ill the Metropolitan District was 3; total, 29. Tliese contain 
ill all S7 separate departments.* The Results Examinations show 
that the Model Schools continue to maintain their high character. 

See Appendix). 

21. The numher of pupils on rolls who attended once or oftener 
within the last fourteen days of the month immediately preceding 
the Results Examinations in each school in 1884, was 10,596.t 

22. The average daily attendance at the Model Schools for the 
year was 8,708. 

* There were originally 94 separate departments: subsequently, the Infant 
departments of Dunmanway, Enniscorthy, GaLvay, Trim, Parsonstown, Kilkeimy, 
and Athy Schools were amalgamated with the Eemale departments — leaving 87 
operative schools. 

t The total numher of pupils on the rolls of the Model Schools who made any 
attendance for the year ended 31st Decemher, 1 884, was 16,243, 
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23. Tlio per-centaga of average attetulance of pupils in Model 
Sobools tln-onghout the year to the number on the rolls ^vlio 
attended on any of the last 14 days of the month preceding 
the Annual Examinations was 82'2. 

24. EsTuair of the Religious I)enomisatio3I3 of the Pupils on the Rolls who made 
any attendance at the Metropolitan, District and Minor Model Schools, 
between 1st January and 31st Deoeiiiber, 1884 j the Number of PopiLS who 
attended once or oftencr within the last fourteen days of the month immediately 
preceding the Results E.’cainination in each School, and also the Average 
Dailv Attendance. 


COUKTY. 

Namo of School. 


Bcligious Denomiiutions. 


Last 14 dny 

Averafo 

Dailf 


n.c. 

n.c. 

Pros. 

Uthui' 

Poraua* 

alons. 

Tot&i. 

Attendants. 

Atlonil* 

anoc>. 

Dublin, . 

Metropolitan : 
Central Model, 

2,105 

953 

187 

96 

3,431 

2,046 

1,645 


West Dublin, . 

580 

■111 

21 

1 

713 

334 

31 1 


Inchicore, 

5)6 

200 

16 

3 

735 

509 

391 

Kildare, . 

Athy, 

3 

105 

34 

15 

157 

109 

85 

Cavan, 

Baiiieborough, . 

278 

87 

97 

1 

463 

337 

259 

Antrim, . 

Ballymena, 

4 

69 

356 

31 

460 

321 

276 

Antrim, . 

Belfast, . 

65 

654 

986 

270 

1,875 

1,201 

1,023 

Tipperary, 

Clonmel, . 

118 

154 

24 

I 

297 

178 

151 

Londonderry, 

Coleraine, 

8 

62 

236 

33 

339 

195 

184 

Cork, 

Cork, 

416 

328 

31 

47 

822 

549 

426 

Cork, 

Dunmantvay, . 

440 

45 

_ 

9 

494 

364 

2S4 

Wexford, . 

l«Jnni3cortliy, 

3 

142 

11 

6 

162 

ion 

05 

Fermanagh, 

Enniskillen, 

51 

177 

24 

68 

320 

239 

203 

G^alway, . 

Galway, . 

33 

104 

42 

10 

189 

132 

106 

Killcemiy, . 

Kilkenny, . 

21 

127 

23 

20 

191 

133 

107 

Limerick, . 

Limerick, . 

167 

220 

19 

31 

437 

281 

22.3 

Londomlcrry, 

LondondoiTjt, . 

11 

176 

325 

41 

553 

379 

307 

Armach, . 

Newry, 

37 

178 

229 

27 

471 

331 

263 

Down, 

Newtownarils, . 

3 

41 

419 

60 

623 

349 

304 

Sligo, 

Sligo, 

24 

157 

50 

75 

30C 

223 

174 

Meatb, 

Tim, 

173 

44 

_ 

12 

229 

187 

127 

Waterford, 

Waterford, 

151 

134 

18 

36 

339 

197 

159 

Antrim, . 

Ballymoncy, 

5 

29 

356 

7 

399 

250 

225 

Antrim, . 

Carrickforgus, . 

10 

85 

197 

65 

357 

257 

231 

Armagh, . 

Lurgan, . 

5 

301 

156 

95 

557 

395 

350 

Monaghan, 

Monaghan, 

12 

198 

189 

5 

404 

277 

235 

Tyrone, . 

N.-T. -Stewart,. 

2 

1 15 

150 

23 

290 

191 

160 

Tyrone, . 

Omagh, . 

9 

295 

179 

56 

539 

336 

296 

lung’s, 

Parsonstown, . 

15 

141 

15 

20 

191 

14L 

lOS 


Total, 

5,355 

5,332 

4,392 

1,104 

16,243 

10,590 

8, 70S 


25. The numbers paying school fees at the following rates in the 
above-named Model Schools on the 31st March, 1885, were: — 

Atls. Id.per quarter, 3,147 pupils. 

„ 2s. 6d. . . 4,214 „ 

„ 3s. 3d.* . . 48 „ 

,, 5s. Od. . . 2,382 „ 


At 7s. 6d. per quarter, 
„ 10s. Od. 

,, 20s. Od. 


22 pupils. 
516 „ 

46 „ 


10,375 


* Special Fee for Soldiers’ children, according to War Offlee Regulation. 
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The amount apportioned to tho Teachers of Model Schools 
in School-fees during the year ended 31st March, 1885, was 
£4,274 18s. 7d. ; the remainder of the School-fees, £2,176 4s. Id. 
is payable into Her Majesty’s Exchequer as an Extra Receipt. 


2C. Literary Classification of Pupils who attended ones or oftener 
within the last fourteen days of the month immediately preoed- 
iug the Results Examination in each School. 


SCKOOU 

Classification of Pupils. 

Infuits 

Ciiuii 

I. 

Class 

II. 

Claes 

III. 

Class 

IV. 

Class 

VU 

Class 

V2 

Class 

VI. 

Total. 

Central Model, . 

144 

180 

263 

371 

372 

313 

197 

206 

2,046 

West Dublin, . 

6B 

48 

86 

49 

63 

39 

21 

20 

384 

Inchicoie, . 

136 

51 

57 

63 

83 

48 

28 

38 

509 

Athf, 

2S 

14 

11 

15 

12 

7 

11 

13 

109 

Biulicboraut^hf . 


28 

35 

57 

39 

15 

29 

80 

337 

nallrnieua, . 

55 

15 

30 

43 

40 

41 

48 

49 

321 

Belfast, . . . 

S3 

75 

137 

155 

198 

217 

156 

180 

1,201 

Clonmel, , , . 

‘22 

19 

14 

25 

24 

23 

19 

82 

J78 

Coleraine, , • , 

17 

8 

1« 

18 

jy 

31 

16 

68 

195 

Cork, . 

114 

62 

68 

69 

74 

56 

48 

58 

549 

Dunmauway, , . 

77 

29 

30 

37 

V 

35 

88 

91 

364 

finniBcorthy, . 

17 

6 

10 

11 

12 

as 

10 

15 

100 

Enniaklllea, 

30 

23 

30 

27 

21 

28 

20 

60 

239 

(Salway, . 

12 

15 

16 

19 

19 

16 

10 

25 

132 

Kilkenny, . 

22 

12. 

20 

16 

26 

19 

If) 

14 

188 

Limerick, . 

71 

40 

27 

47 

25 

25 

19 

27 

281 

Londonderry, . 

56 

40 

46 

46 

52 

55 

40 

44 

379 

Newry, . . . 

G4 

27 

31 

49 

40 

29 

38 

S3 

331 

Newt’ownards, . 

43 

26 

4l 

47 

40 

38 

34 

80 

349 

Slijfo, 

34 

16 

22 

22 

24 

37 

85 

33 

223 

Trim, 

36 

14 

38 

31 

28 

14 

13 

13 

187 

Waterford, . . 

37 

29 

29 

83 

26 

17 

15 

11 

197 

Ballymoney, 

32 

22 

22 

23 

26 

29 

30 

66 

250 

Cirnckfergus, . . 

33 

13 

32 

32 

42 

39 

26 

40 

257 

Lurean. . . 

68 

33 

40 

49 

45 

63 

41 

56 

395 

Monaghan, , . 

67 

29 

41 

3) 

25 

25 

18 

41 

‘277 

Newtownstewart, 

33 

16 

25 

16 

26 

30 

22 

23 

191 

Omagb, , , 

60 

50 

52 

46 

44 

22 

29 

33 

336 

Parsoustown, 

44 

14 

14 

15 

19 

17 

7 

11 

141 

Total, , 

1,545 

954 

1.285 

1,461 

1,496 

1,347 

1,028 

1,480 

10,596 

Per-ceutage, 

14-5 

9*0 

12-1 

13-0 

14*1 

12-8 

9-7 

14-0 


Fcr-centage, . 

14-5 


50-6 



From this Table it will be seen that the classification of the pupils 
attending Model schools is of a remarkably satisfactory character. 


,, WoEKHousE Schools. 

ivorkhouse 

Schools. ■^1. i he ntimber of Workhouse Schools in connexion with us on 
the 31st December, 1384, was 159. Of these schools, 41 arc in 
Ulster, 50 in Munster, 39 in Leinster, and 29 in Gonnaiight, 

These schools were examined on the same system as the Ordinary 
ochoo]s,^and exti*acts ' from the reports of our Inspectors were 
communmated to the Local Government Board, for the information 
of the dinrereiit Boards of Guardians, The salaries of the Teachers 
are determined by the Poor Law authorities, and paid from the 
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Consolidated Fund; but the Poor Law Guardians have power, 
under the Teachers Act, to award from the rates the amount oi 
results fees payable on the Inspectors’ reports. 

The total number of pupils appearing on the rolls of these 
Workhouse Schools during the year ending 31st December, 

1884, was 12,804, and the average daily attendance was 6,767, 

Teaining Colleges. 

I. — Afaiiborough-street Training College. 

28. The establishments in which the Teachers and Students at- Training 
tending at our Training College are boarded and lodged con- 
tinue to be efficiently conducted. The inmates have been distiii- 
enished, as heretofore, for the general correctness of their conduct, 
for order and discipline, for the exercise of kindly feeling towards 
one another, and for the careful observance of their religious 
duties. 

The total number of Teachers and Students trained in 1884 was 
177, viz.: 87 Male Queen’s Scholars, and 90 Female Queen’s ^ ' 

Scholars. Of these, 69 were Roman Catholics, 54 late Established 
Church, 43 Presbyterians, and 11 were of other persuasions. 
Sixty-three were Principal or Assistant Teachers, and 114 Were 
chiefly ex-pupil-teachers, ex-monitors, or distinguished pupils of 
National Schools. The total number trained from the commence- 
ment of our proceedings up to 3lst December, 1884, was 11,219. 

“ Handiwoek.” 

In the report of the Professors of this Training College, published 
in the Appendix, will be found an interesting account of the 
experiment of maldng “ handiwork” apart of the education of boys 
at Primary Schools. Girls are universally and, as a general rule, 
efficiently, taught in the National School, the use of the needle and 
the scissors — their eyes, fingers, and hands are thus educated in 
the industry which takes the first place in every household. But 
boys, except in Agricultural Schools, have no corresponding ad- 
vantages : they are not trained to use the common tools — to mend 
or to make — in short to be what is familiarly known as “ handy.” 

The design of the Commissioners in trying the experiment des- 
cribed in the Professors’ report, is to introduce this class of instruc- 
tion into the curriculum of the National Schools. When managers 
and teachers evince a disposition to encourage such instruction in 
their schools, the Commissioners will he prepared to award a 
special results fee for proficiency in it. 

II. — Training Colleges under Local Management. 

Three Training Colleges under Local Management, “ St. 

Patrick’s ” for male students at Drumcondra, that of “ Our Lady 
of Mercy ” for female students, in Baggot-street, Dublin, and the 
third, the “ Church of Ireland,” in Kildare-place, Dublin, have been 
in operation in the past year, 
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The correspondence ^vith Her Majesty’s Government, which 
resulted in the establishment ot these Colleges, and the rules which 
we framed for their management were given at length in our last 
report. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties Inseparable from the introduction 
of an entirely novel system, these Colleges have been remarkably 
successful. 

In “St. Patrick’s" College, 63 Queen’s Scholars were in training 
within the year. Of these, 26 were teachers already employed 
in National Schools, either as Principals or Assistants, who were 
admitted for a course of one year’s training, and examined at the 
close of the Session, on the programme prescribed for students at 
the end of second year, when 23 passed, 

Tlie other 37 Queen’s Scholars liad entered for a two years’ 
course of training, and all passed the examination entitling them 
to he retained for the second year. 

In “Our Lady of Mercy’’ Training College, there were 94 
Queen’s Scliolars in residence throughout the year. Of these, 25 
were teacliers already employed in National Schools, and 69 were 
Queen’s Scholars who entered for a second year’s course. All of 
the former passed the examination prescribed for students at the 
end of the second year, and 68 of the latter passed the qualL 
fying examination at the end of the first year, only one having 
failed, 

Thus 24 males and 25 females left the Colleges, trained, at the 
end of the year, and these, with one exception, are employed in 
the actual work of teaching in National Schools. The others, 37 
males and 68 females, are now passing through the second year’s 
course, and will he available for employment at the end of 
the current session, when their course of training will be com- 
pleted. 

Encouraged by the success already achieved the authorities of 
“ St. Patrick’s ’’ College have obtained permission to enlarge 
the number of Queen’s Scholars to 160, and have erected 
spacious buildings, this year, to accommodate the increased at- 
tendance. 

The authorities of “Our Lady of Mercy ’’ College also propose to 
increase the number of Queen’s Scholars, and are preparing to 
erect the necessary buildings for their accommodation. 

Both these Colleges have to deplore the death of their Founder 
and Manager, His Eminence . Cardinal M'Oabe, Archbisho]3 of 
Dublin, to whose libei’allty and fostering care much of their 
success is to he attributed. 

The "Church of Ireland ’’ College for males and females, in Kil- 
dare-place, Dublin, w’as opened in September under the manage- 
ment of His Grace the Most Rev. Lord Plunket, Archbishop of 
Dublin. It opened with 62 Queen’s Scholars, of whom 14 are 
males and 48 females. Of these, 7 males and 13 females are 
teachers, already employed in National Schools, who liave entered 
for a course of one year. The remainder, 7 males and 35 females, 
have entered for a two years’ course. 
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The authorities of this College, also, are preparing to erect new 
buildings, with the view ot increasing the number of students in 
training. 

Number of Teachers. 

29. We had in our service on 31st December, 18S4, 7,600 
Principal Teachers and 3,068 Assistants, making, in the whole, 
10,668 classed Teachers, of whom 3,413 were trained. Wo haci 
also in our service, at the same time, 301 Workmistressos, .69 Junior 
Literary Assistants, 136 Temporary Assistants, and 14 Temporary 
Workm is tresses. 

The Conductors of 211 Convent and Monastery Schools paid by 
capitation are not included in this return. 


30. The number of teachers in the several classes on 3lst 
December, 1884, was as follows: — 


CQa«< 

PrlncIpnU. 

Asalatanti. 

Total. 

Tuniar 

Asiistnnts. 

Worlcmia* 
tresses ami 
Inildserial 
reachen. 

Tompornrj* Asslitants. 

Tompomry 

Work* 

mistrefcMi, 

Uolu. 

Femiilea. 

Matos. 

Fcmnlos. 

Males. 

Peuulei. 

1'. 

1*. 

2' . 

2*. 

3'. 

3^ . 

Total, . 

Gross Total, 

161 

870 

1,654 

816 

1,782 

340 


1 

24 
G9 
371 
163 
l,4Go 
, 22G 

J- 1,091 
j- 3,793 
J. 5,784 


• 




4,521 

C5 

o 

7G0 

2,308 

10,668 

60 

301 

47 

80 

14 

7, GOO 

S,6g8 

130 

11,178 


31. During the year 1884, there were 695 persons 
pointed as Principal or Assistant Teachers. We have received 
particulars as to the antecedents of 559 of these Teachers, of whom 
296 were principals, and 263 assistants. 


Prla. 


78 

61 

17 

Had 

been trained in Marlborougli-strect TraLuiiij 




College. 


82 

r» 

30 had been Pupil Teachers, ^ 
6 „ Paid Monitors, 

1 In Model National 
1 Schools, 


1 4 

3 

j; 

Pupils only. 

341 

fill 

133 


Paid Monitors, 

) In Ordinary National 

t 63 

44 

a 

Pupils only, 

) Schools. 

68 

f 18 

24 


Paid Monitors, 

1 In Convent Natiou.'il 

I 10 

6 

if 

Pupils only, 

) Schools. 


559 296 263 Tcacters 

'who liave 

32. So far as could be ascertained, about 570 'teachers finally 
left the service in the year 1884, The Inspectors were directed ,orvios. 
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to report as to tlie circumstances of the withdrawals of teachers, 
and have furnished particulars in 441 cases, ns follows : — 


Teained. 


Ca.i:9C9 of Wlttubraw&l» 

First Class. 

Second Ciasa. 

Third Class. 

ToUI. 

To enter Civil Service, . 

M. 

r. 

M. 

1 

r. 

M. 

F. 

1 

fiomestic Duties (Marriage} ficOi 

- 

3 

- 

8 


7 

18 

ComTuerciol Pursuits, 

Collegiate or Keligious Vocation, 

- 

- 

— 


1 

- 

1 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Oq account of Age or D1 Health 
on Pension or Oratuityj . 

10 

6 

20 

8 

21 

10 

76 

To teach Schools cot in connexion, 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

— 

- 

2 

Emigrateci, .... 

“ 

1 

3 

2 

6 

- 

12 

Dismissed, .... 

1 

1 

1 

- 

5 

1 

9 

Died, 

6 

4 

13 

5 

5 

2 

85 

Total, 

17 

17 

41 

24 

38 

20- 

167 


.Untbained. 


Causes of Withdr&mtl. 

First Class. 

Scoond CloBB. 

Third Class. 

ToUl. 


M. 

r. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 


To enter Civil Service, 

_ 

- 

1 

- 

6 

- 

0 

Domestic Duties (Marriage, &c.), 

- 

- 

_ 

17 

- 

42 

69 

Commercial Pursuits, 

_ 

- 


— 

5 

- 

6 

Collegiate or Beligious Vocation, 

.. 

- 

1 

3 

5 

. 6 

16 

On account of Age or 111 Health 








on Pension or Gratuity, , 

- 


4 

10 

23 

34 

71 

To teach Schools not in connexion, 



_ 

— 


1 

1 

Emigrated, .... 

- 

1 

5 

6 

19 

10 

41 

Dismissed, .... 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

23 

. 20 

44 

Died, 

- 

1 

6 

2 

16 

17 

42 

Total, TJntrmned, . 


2 

18 

38 

90 

130 

234 

„ Trained, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

157 








441 


Paid Monitors. 

Paid Mom- 33 _ xhe number of paid Monitors on the 31st December, 1884, 
was 2,479 Males, and 4,415 Females. Total, 6,894. There were 
also 193 pupil teachers in our Model Schools. 

The following table gives the number of Monitors recognised, 
distinguishing year of service : — 


Status. 

Moles. 

Females. 

Total. 

1st year, 

945 

1,489 

2,434 

2ai „ . , 

697 

1,012 

1,609 

3rd „ ... 

571 

1,054 

1,625 

4th „ ... 

215 

450 

665 

6th „ ... 

151 

410 

661 

Total, . 

■2,479 

4,416 

6,894 


Local Aid to Schools. 


inmen o*”"' foUowlng table, which excludes Workhouse, Lunatic 

T.achora. Asylum, and closed Schools, and schools from which no returns 
were received, shows, in counties and provinces, the amount 
of local emoluments, exclusive of Kates, received in aid of 
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salaries of Teacliers of 7,611 National Schools clnnnff tlie year 
1884, with the average per school, and per pupil in average 
daily attendance. ® 


PflonwcBS 
A>ro Counties. 

Pa^onta by 
rnpila. 

Subscriptioan, 

dio. 

Total. 

No. of 
Sahoolft 

Average 

Diily 

Atton- 

Aincc. 

Average 
per Sehool. 

attosdanae. 

School 

Penoo. 

Subscrip 

tione. 

Total. 

Ulster : 

Antrim, 
Armagh, 
Cavas, . • 

Donegal, . 
Do'crn, . . 

Fermanagh, . 
lioadonderry, 
MoDtiglian, . 
Tyrone, • • 

Total, . 

MirtiSTER : 

Clare, . 

Cork, . . 

Kerry, . , 

Limeriekj * 

'^perwy, 
Waterford, . 

Total, . 

Leixster: 

Carlow, 
Dublin, . 
Kildare, . 

Kilkenny, , 

King's, . 
Longford, 
Loutb, . 
Meath, . 
Queen’i, 
Westmeath, . 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 

Total, , 

Connaught: 

Galway, 
Leitrim, . 

Mayo, . 
Roscommon, . 
Sligo, . 

Total, . 

Grand Total, 

£ s. d. 

11,468 1 10 
2,498 5 2 
2,088 15 10 
2,247 6 2 
6, .586 2 0 
1,257 IS 0 
2,683 14 1 
1,322 19 7 
2,636 13 7 

£ s. d. 

1,603 5 1 
1,76.3 8 4 
1,367 10 6 
1,428 3 3 
2,244 G 5 
951) 4 7 
3,102 2 5 
1,173 2 8 
1,278 11 10 

£ s. d. 

13,071 6 11 
4,26] 13 6 
3,456 6 4 
8,675 8 5 
8,830 8 5 
2.207 19 7 
6,785 16 6 
2,496 2 3 
3,915 5 6 

675 

247 

281 

376 

440 

174 

274 

170 

317 

. 42,868 
14,676 
12,872 
16,360 
27,033 
7,829 
14,165 
9,066 
16,210 

£ d, 

22 14 7il 
17 6 0| 
12 6 0 
9 15 6 

20 1 4.t 
12 13 9.3 

21 2 84 
14 13 7l 
11 5 

S, d. 

5 4 
3 43 

3 2i 

2 9 

4 104 

3 2| 
3 Oi 
2 11 

3 3 

s. d. 

0 9 

1 t| 

1 ft? 
1 8 

2 5 
4 4.4 
2 7 
1 6i{ 

s. d. 

6 J 
5 9A 

5 44 

4 d| 

6 0| 
6 74 
8 2 

5 6 
4 9? 

32,789 12 3 

14,910 15 1 

47,700 7 4 

2,884 

161,079 

16 10 9^ 

4 1 

1 10 

6 11 

3,643 IS 5 
13,283 10 11 
4,646 18 8 
4,778 lU 7 
4,791 0 4 
2,069 5 6 

398 15 11 
3,861 17 11 
1,858 19 10 
1,564 0 6 
1,459 0 8 
912 13 9 

4,042 11 4 
17,145 8 10 
6, .505 18 6 
6,342 11 1 
6,250 1 0 
2,971 19 3 

221 

686 

320 

2S9 

300 

124 

14,730 

55,422 

24,182 

18,865 

20,610 

9,526 

18*5 10 
24 19 lOA 
20 6 7j 
26 10 9 
20 16 8 
23 19 4 

4 llj 

4 9A 

3 10 

5 0.? 

4 8 
4 3^ 

0 6.1 
1 4 
1 

1 75 

1 5 
1 11 

5 63 

6 2I 

5 4% 

6 8% 
6 1 
6 20 

33,203 1 5 


43,258 10 0 


143,234 

22 17 9 

4 n 

1 4J 


704 9 4 
6,031 6 6 
1,261 4 10 
1,925 9 2 
1,346 2 1 
1,033 19 1 
1,825 10 1 
1,650 0 8 
1,152 7 8 
1>278 16 3 
1,5.36 12 6 
1,271 11 6 

615 10 7 
4,784 1 3 
690 7 8 
712 13 10 
832 9 n 
466 15 6 
837 2 7 
l,0i7 6 7 
900 8 0 
554 7 10 
967 8 1 
1,000 3 1 

1,319 19 11 
10,816 7 9 
1,951 12 6 
2,638 3 0 
2,178 12 0 
1..500 1 4 7 
2,162 12 8 
2,567 7 3 
2,052 15 3 
1,833 4 1 
2,504 0 6 
2,271 14 6 

71 

266 

95 

174 

106 

102 

98 

176 

111 

126 

153 

108 

4,130 

27.591 

5,662 

10,129 

6,188 

6,522 

6,764 

9,391 

6,205 

6,429 

9,102 

5,917 

18 a .93 
40 13 2% 
20 10 lOJ 

15 3 24 

20 11 Oi 
i4 14 3 
22 1 4i 
14 11 9 
18 9 lOi 
14 13 3i 

16 7 3-f 

21 0 a| 

3 43 

4 4| 
4 6| 

3 9j 

4 44 
3 84 
3 11 
3 3.1 
3 84 
3 111 

3 44 

4 3.J 

2 Hi 

3 5A 
2 Si 
1 6 
2 84 

1 o.t 

2 S| 

2 10,1 

1 84 

2 1; 

3 4,i 

6 44 

7 10 
6 10? 
5 24 
7 04 

5 5' 

6 43 

5 sl 

6 7i 
5 81 
5 C 

7 8 

20,417 9 1 

13,378 14 11. 

33,798 4 0 

1,585 

103,030 

21 6 Si 

3 la. 

3 7 

6 OA 

4.097 10 8 
1,732 7 6 
4,029 5 10 
2,983 12 2 
2,211 6 4 

1,993 8 4 
770 11 8 
1,550 2 0 
533 12 3 
744 11 9 

6,090 19 0 
2,502 19 2 
6,579 7 10 
8,517 4 5 
2,955 18 1 

338 

189 

315 

221 

189 

21,185 

9,680 

22,773 

13,450 

11,128 

18 0 5 
13 4 lUj 
17 U 3 
15 18 d.\ 
15 12 9^ 

3 10^ 
3 7 

3 GA 

4 Si 

3 n| 

1 10? 
1 7 
1 4J 

0 Di 

1 4 

5 9 

5 2 

4 103 

6 23 

5 3} 





ll^iy 

16 9 9} 

3 1(1, i 

1 5 

5 81} 

101,464 6 3 

43,987 4 7 

145,401^ 9 10 

7,611 

485,559 

19 2 1^ 

4 2 

1 13 

5 11^ 


Till’s sum includes £7,922 19«. 3</., tlie value, estimated by llie mftringprs, of free rcsidcnecs ar.d 
^*^^8 for the teachers. It excludes £2,176 4s. I//,, part of Uio fees received from the Pupils of 
Model Schools, payable to the Exchequer as an extra receipt. The bnlar.ee of the ifecs, £4,274 )«?. 7i/., 
pma to the teachers, is included. 
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20 Fifty-first Meport of the Commissioners [1884. 

The return shows on increase upon the previous year of 
£6,175 18s. 5d.- in the school-fees of the pupils, and of 
£1,941 17s. 8h. in the local subscriptions, &c. ; total, £8,117 
16s. Id. 

The next Table shows the amount of school-fees and subscriptions, 
including the value of free residences, received by Teachers each 
year from 1874 to 1884, and the amount of the contributions from 
local rates from 1876. 


Yfar. 

School Fcob and 
Subscriptions. 

Contribntions from 
Local Batos, 

Total. . 

1874, 

£ s. d. 

73,651 14 9 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

73,551 14 9 

1875, 

84,880 4 0 

27,9]0 6 10 

112,778 11 7 

1B76, 

107,685 12 6 

30,499 19 6 

138,185 11 11 

1877, 

119,377 6 3 

21,607 18 10 

141,065 5 1 

1078, 

125,420 2 0 

16,791 0 11 

142,211 2 U 

1879, 

126,257 11 7 

1-2,804 13 6 

139,062 5 1 

18UO, 

131,016 12 ()• 

8.3-24 6 7 

140,140 19 1 

188], 

132,403 17 8 

9,040 3 1 

142,244 0 fl 
146,292 9 2 

1 5111-2, 

134,386 2 1 

U,MG 7 1 

1883, 

137,283 13 9 

U.40S 15 2 

151,6117 8 11 

1884, 

145,401 9 1 0 

11,956 18 6 

157,358 8 4 


Oilier .35. As the preceding retium of local aid towards the incomes of 
ttiimtimr Teacliers accounted for each year does not include the total 
toivmistUo amount of funds annually subscribed in aid of National Education 
ulcsriwol" parties, we have caused a Return to be prepared showing 

the total additional sums locally provided in aid of education in 
tlie year 1884. The amount subscribed, £35,783 8s. Od., was 
applied to the erection of new buildings, additions to school pre- 
mises, repairs, improvements of house and furniture, school prizes 
for encouragement of pupils’ attendance, &c, 

Results Fees. 

Eosuits 36. Under the original regulations Results Fees were payable 
as follows : — 

(a) To schools in contributory Unions (under the Act 38 and 
39 Viet., cap. 96), the full amount in the proportion of 
two-thirds from the Imperial grant to one-third con- 
tributed from the local rates ; 

(h) To scliools in nou-contiibutory Unions one-third only of 
die full amount that would be payable if schools were 
in contributory Unions. 

OoKTUIBUTOEY UuiOH9. 

irf'nnhi- There wore 17 Unions contributory during the year ended 31st 
DilkiJs, March, 1885. The miuiber of schools examined by Inspectors and 
ill ivliicli Results Fees were paid in those Unions, was 1,002. The 
amount the teachers received out of the rates contributed by the 
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Unions during that period was £11,891 2s. 4d;*and accordin« 
to the regulations above referred to, double that sum was paid to 
those teachers out of the Public Grant. In addition there was paid 
out of the Parliamentary Grant £1,458 15.s:, first and second 
moieties, in two of the Unions in advance of lodgment of rates. 

The total amount of the Parliamentary Grant paid in Contribu- 
tory Unions was thus, £25,240 1 9s. So!. 

Nok-Contmduioey Ukions. 

. l46 I'lon- 

Iii December, 1881, we received the sanction of t!ie Lords of 
Her MajMty’s Treasury for paymeiit of Contingent Results Fees to umoi,;. 
Schools in Non-Contribntory Poor Law Unions, on the simple 
condition tliat for every penny of contingent fees claimed from the 
State, a pe.nny shall be locally subscribed. 

This regulation for payment of the Contingent Fees — penny for 
penny witli the local aid — applied to all Schools in Non-Contribu- 
tory Unions examined on or after the 1st April, 1881. 

There were 146 Unions of ivblch the Guardians declined to 
become contributory for tbs year 1884-5 under the Act. The 
number of schools situated in these Unions, and in which results 
fees were paid, was 6,443. 

In 5,781 of these schools, the local aid contributed was 
snfBcient to secure payment of both moieties of Results Fees. In 
619 schools the local aid was sufficient to secure payment of the 
first moiety, and part only of the second ; and in 48 schools wo 
were able to pay only one moiety of the results fees earned. Of 
these 40 were schools in which no local aid was realised, 3 were 
schools for which the necessary certificates were not perfected 
within the year, and in the, other five cases, owing to accurate 
returns of the local aid being unavailable, payment of the second 
moiety was withheld. In 7 schools results fees were cancelled bj' 
order of the Bo.ard for serious irregularities. 

Tlie actual amount of money locally provided in non-con- 
tributory Unions, according to the managers’ certificates, was 
£112,596 13s. lOrf. 

37. The advantage gained by the teachers is not to be estimated niJ.stiiool- 
only by the amount directly obtained from tlio Imperial Exchequer. 

By stimulating local effort in support of the schools tlie local aid 
obtained by the teaching staff employed in National Schools has 
gradually increased, as may be seen from a comparison of the total 
school-fees and subscriptions raised in this and previous years, as 
given in paragraph 34. 

38. Of unconditional Results Fees, £83,726 2s. C(2.,and of Con- 
tingent Results Fees, £82, 628 2,s. llrf. were paid within the financial 
year,makingthetotalResultsFecs paid from the Imperial Exchequer 
£166,354 5ff. 5d., to which, as Results paymeirts from the rates of 
contributory Unions, must be added £11,956 18, v. 6r.'., or a total of 
£178,311 3s. lid. of Results fees paid to the Teachers. 

* In addition .to tho above there was paid to teacVicrs of schools, slluated in Unions 
formerly contributory, but yrliich "were not contributory during the year 3&8*l-5, a sinrll 
outstanding sum of ^65 I6s. 2c?., from balances of rales on hands siiico those Unions we 
contributory. Total paymenta from rates, £11,966 18«. Go!, 
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Total 39 . The total amount of Salaries, RssultsFees, Premiums, Gratui- 
allowances paid h,y us, including the amount from 
(■raiuitlw, Rates, in the twelve months ended the 31st March, 1885, to the 
'* Principal Teachers, Assistants, Monitors, and Workmistresses in 
National Schools— including the Central and other Model Schools, 
and the payments to Organizing Teachers — ^was £641,790 Is. 4d, 
This sum includes £4,274 18s. 7d. school-fees, apportioned to 
Teachers in Model Schools, and £973 Os. 6d. awarded as re- 
tu'ing gratuities, under the old system, to Teachers who did not 
elect to come under the provisions of the Pension Act, 42 & 43 
Vic,, cap. 74. 

Total 40 The total income of the teaching staff, from aUsom-ces, for the 
iDcome. y 0 rjj. ended 31st March, 1885, amounted to £782, 91b 18s, 7c^., 
viz., £025,558 10s, 3d from the Board; £11,956 18s. 6 d.fi’om the 
rates; and £145,401 9s. lOd from payments by pupils (including 
portion of Model School fees), subscriptions, and the estimated 
value of Free Residences, &c. Of the total Bum 20T per cent, was 
locally provided, and 79'9 per cent, was derived from the funds 
placed at our disposal by Parliament. 

taoine' ascertain the aggregate amount 

CSoWlii.) of income to the Schools from all sources, including State 
Grant, Rates, and local subscriptions, during the year 1884, was 
£810,123 15«. Sd. as shown in the following table. This would 
give an average of £l 1.3s. 4^d. for each child in average daily 
attendance during the year. * 

1884. 

Aggi'egate annual Income of Natioual Schools, and Cost per Pupil in 
average daily attendance.* 

Prom Government Grants, 1884-5 : — 

£ s. d, 

Paid out of Vote for Primary Education^, . . 625,558 10 3 

Paid out of Vote for Board of Public Works, . 10,838 3 8 

Total annual Income from Public Emids, . 636,394 13 11 

K<ate per Pupil n n • • 16 2^ 

From Local sources as under : — 

£ s. rf. 

Subscriptions and Endowments, &c., . • . . 43,937 4 7 

Contributory Unions, Bates, , . . . 11,956 18 6 

School Pence paid by Pupils, .... 101,464 5 3 

Other Local sources, 10,370 13 5, 

Total annual Income from Local sources, • 173,729 1 9 

Bate per Pupil „ . . 0 7 If 

Total annual Income of Schools from all soui'ces, 810,123 15 8 
llato per Pupil „ . 1 13 4^ 

* Thu attuiulanco at Workliouse and Lunatic Asylum Schools is not included. 
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41. From materials collected in tlie preparation of a return to an Avarage 
order of the House of Commons, of the average income of Male (tS° is.) 
and Female Teachers during 1883, we give tables showing the 
average income of 6,199 Principal Teachers for the year 1883, dis- 
tinguishing their classes, and the sources from which their in- 
comes were derived. 

From this return are excluded Teachers of Model Schools, 
Teachers of all schools paid by capitation, Teachers who did not 
give service during the entire year, and Teachers who changed from 
school to school during that period. 


Class 

of 

Teaclier. 

Average Income of Prlnolpnl Teachers. 

Number of 
Teachers 
included in 
Return. 

Class Salary 
and 

Good Service 
Salary. 

ResuLtB Fees, 
Gratuities, 
& 0 ., from 
Board. 

RcsultaFeea 

from 

Bates. 

Pupils’ Fees, 
Subsorip* 
tions, 

Ac. 

Total, 

Males— 


£ 9. 

d. 

£ 8, 

d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

I'. . 

115 

74 8 

Si 

25 5 11|- 

S 17 6 

46 S 

0} 

149 17 

1-1 

P. 

319 

66 10 

6 

19 18 

7i 

1 19 9} 

25 13 

01 

104 1 

8 

ir. 

1,811 

44 15 

5 

16 16 

9 

17 2} 

17 10 10} 

80 10 

Sf 

iir. 

1,747 

35 3 

n 

13 0 

Si 

0 16 10} 

13 8 

5 

63 3 

7} 

Total, 

3,793 

- 


- 


- 

- 


- 


Average of 

all Classes, . 

42 4 


15 13 

oi 

ISO) 

17 1 

7} 

76 3 

1 

FeTmles— 











V. 

73 

€0 11 

3i 

24 16 

8 

4 4 9} 

39 4 

7i 

116 17 

Si 

P. 

269 

45 3 

Si 

19 3 

Si 

1 18 11 

20 6 

Si 

86 12 

Si 

IL 

1,035 

34 18 

Oi 

16 10 

3} 

1 6 11} 

15 S 10| 

67 10 

2} 

III. 

1,040 

27 10 10} 

13 0 


0 15 3 

11 6 

Si 

62 12 

6 

Total, 

3,407 

- 


- 


- 

- 


- 


Average cl 

all Classes, . 

3S 13 

0 

15 10 11} 

1 4 Hi 

14 10 

4} 



64 19 

Si 


Assistanis.— Return showing the average income of 538 Male 
and 1,947 Female Assistant Teachers. 



hlalca. 

Females. 


£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. d. 

Salary, 

. 85 0 

0 

27 0 0 

Results Fees from Board, 

. 9 16 

n 

8 9 5 

Results Fees from Bates, . 

. 0 16 

7i 

1 1 0} 

School Fees, Snbacriptions, &o., 

. 0 19 

S 

0 17 5} 

Total (average), 

. 46 12 

6| 

37 7 lOi 


Results Examinations. 

42. Since the 1st March, 1877, each pupil, in order to qualify 
for presentation at the results examinations, has been required in 
day schools to make 100 attendances of at least four hours a day 
for secular instruction, and in evening tschools 50 attendances of 
two hours each evening. 
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43. Tlie following results have been ascertained through indi- 
vidual examination of the pupils of National Schools by the Inspec- 
tors at their annual inspections: — 

I —The total number of schools examined for Results within 
the twelve months ended 31st December, 1884, by the 
Inspectors, and for which we have been able to 
tabulate the following particulars, was 7,767, viz. : — 

No. of Ordinary schools examined, .... 7,468 

, Model Schools (separate departments), . . 87 

P. L. Union Schools (Fees payable by the Guar- 
” dians, at their discretion), . ■ . . 159 

„ Evening Schools, ..... S3 

(a.) Nmuber of pupils who attended once or oftener within the 
hast fourteen days of Results year : — 

Males, 342,978; Females, 363,152 ; Total, 696,130. 

(Zi.) Number of pupils qualified by attendances for presen- 
tatioii at examination : — 

hlalea, 200,903 ; Females, 271,922 ; Total, 532,825. 

(c.) Niimher wlio were present and examined on day of inspeo- 
tiou for Results ; — 

Males, 250,596; Females, 261 ,856 ; Total, 512,452, 

(d.) The aveinge daily attendance, as already stated, for twelve 
mouths ending 31st Dooombor, 1884, was — 

JIalcs, 243,695; Females, 249,233 ; Total, 492,928. 


44. The following figures show the number of pupils examined, 
n;id the uuiulier who passed at the Results Examinations: — 


UltalDKS. 

NumTjot 

Examined. 

Numlioc 

PA3SCd. 

rfiTcentago 

Passed, 

Tnrmits. .... 

115,615 

107,329 

92 ’8 

First Cl.iss, 

92,785 

76,977 

82-9 

Secoml Class, . , . 

87,457 

70,504 

80-6 

'iliiial Class, 

75,075 

67,664 

76-8 

Fourth Class, . 

5S,t)S4 

34,075 

58-6 

Filth Class (1st stage), . 

35,646 

23,400 

65-6 

i'ltiu ChiBs (5iid staee), . 

23,280 

] 5,534 

66-7 

ISixlh Class, 

24,510 

16,715 

68-1 


512,452 

402,198 

78-4 


Per-cen tage of pupils examined in each class to the total num- 
ber cxiiniincd in all the classes: — 


riri'ciilagu in h 
Class J., 

Class IT., 

Class m., 

Cla.-s IV., 


ifaiils grade. 


22-5 

18-2 

17-1 

14-6 

11-3 


Class V. (1st stago), . 
Class V. (2nd stage), . 
Class VI., 
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The per-centages of passes to the number of pupils examined in 
1884 and in 1883 were: — 


Subjoot 

1884. 

1883. 

Subject. 

18S4. 

1883. 

Subject. 

1884. 

1883. 

Reading, . 
Writing, 
Arithmetic, . 
Spelling, 

93-5 
95 U 
78-8 
84-0 

93-4 

95*0 

75-0 

83-2 

Grammar, . 
Geography, . 
Agriculture, . 
Needlework, 

66-6 

67-9 

S6‘4 

95-0 

64-7 

657 

54‘4 

95-0 

Book-keeping, 
Music, . 
Drawii^, , 

Other Extras, 

fi6‘0 
78 -9 
76*6 
70-9 

65-6 

7B7 

76-8 

67*5 


45. General Abstract op Answering. 


Class Rs. 

No. of 
Pupils 
ex- 
amined 
for 

Results 
Fees in 
subject 

No. of 
Passes 
assigned 
for an- 
Bworing 
in 

subject 

Per- 
centage 
of Passes 
to No. 
ofPispils 
eX‘ 

amiited. 

Reading. 




Class I., . 

92,785 

87.351 

941 

II.. . 

87,457 

80,360 

91-8 

„ m., . 

75,075 

69,534 

92-6 

IV., . 

58,084 

54,257 

93*4 

„ V'., . 

85,646 

34,080 

95 '6 

„ vt, . . 

23,280 

22,725 

97-6 

.» VI., . 

24,510 

23,073 

94*i 

Total, . 

396,837 

871,380 

93-5 

Writing. 




Class I., . 

92,705 

87,702 

94-5 

„ I1-, . 

„ III: . . 

87,457 

82,908 

94*7 

75,075 

72,834 

97-0 

„ IV., . . 

u VI.,. 

58,084 

56,069 

96-5 

3s, 646 

34,145 

95-7 

„ V».. . 

23,280 

22,761 

S7-7 

)1 VI. , . 

24,510 

24,087 

98*3 

Total, . 

396,837 

380,506 

95-8 

Arithmetic. 




Class I., . 

92,785 

80,929 

86-1 

n., . . 

87,457 

77,014 

88-0 

„ in., . . 

75,075 

61,204 

81*5 

„ IV., . . 

58,084 

35,603 

61*2 

VI., . . 

35,646 

24,542 

68*8 

V<., . . 

23,280 

J5,9U 

68*3 

VI., . . 

24,610 

17,543 

71-5 

Total, . 

396,837 

312,746 

78-8 

Spelling. 




Class I., . 

92,785 

83,918 

90-4 

II., . 

87,457 

72,524 

82-9 

III., . . 

75,075 

59,645 

79-4 

„ IV., . 

58,084 

44,290 

76*2 

VI., . . 

35,646 

29,016 

81-3 

„ V»., . . 

23,280 

21,100 

90*6 

,, VI,, . , 

24,510 

22,890 

93-3 

Total, , 

396,837 

333,382 

84*0 






Classes. 

No. of 
Pupils 
ex- 
amined 
(or 

Results 
Fees la 
subject. 

No. of 
Passes 
assignee 
for an- 
swering 
in 

subject. 

Por- 
1 cootago 
of Passes 
to No. 
ofjPnpik 
eas- 

avUned. 

Grammar. 




Class III., . 

75,075 

51,251 

68*2 

IV., . . 

58,084 

36,035 

6:V0 

v>... . 

35,646 

22,165 

62-1 

.. V», . . 

23,280 

16,149 

69-3 

„ VI., . . 

24,510 

18,737 

76-4 

Total, , 

216,695 

144,837 

66-C 

Geography. 
Class III., , 

75,076 

5.M49 

73-4 

„ IV., . . 

58,084 

39.212 


„ v».,. 

35,646 

21,258 

59*6 

„ va.,. 

23.280 

14,392 

61-8 

» VI., . . 

24,610 

17,243 

70-3 

Total, . 

216,695 

147,254 

67*9 

Agbicultore. 




Class IV., . 

20,212 

10,512 

520 

,. VI., . . 

13,800 

7,288 

52-8 

„ v», . 

9,083 

5,610 

61-7 

„ VI.. . . 

9,320 

6,176 

66 -2 

Total. . 

52,415 

29,586 

56*4 

Book-keeping. 





9.063 

6,153 

67*8 

„ v>., . . 

6,569 

4JB4 

63-7 

„ VI., . 

6,708 

4,420 

66*0 

Total, . 

22,340 

14,757 

66-0 

Needlework. 




Class II., . 

40,024 

37.705 

94-4 

., III., . . 

3^40 

33,160 

94-] 

„ IV., . . 

27,777 

26,298 

94-6 

„ VI., . . 

16,765 

16,231 

96*8 

M . V2., . 

1 1,359 

10,901 

95-9 

„ VI., . . 

12,600 

12,224 

67-0 

Total, . 

113,765 

136,559 

95 0 

... 


•Prrnrrrri 
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Mvsic 

(Optional) t;4'uglit m 971 Schools. 


Drawing 

(Extra) taught in 599 Schools.t 



No. Ex- 

No. of 

Per- 


No. Ex- 

No. of 

■ Por- 


aminod. 

Fassos. 

contage. 


amined. 

rassoa. 

contage. 


14,402 

11,142 

77-3 

Class m., 

6,880 

4,895 

7H 

11 liJ-i 

13,857 

11,396 

82-2 

„ IV., 

6,438 

4,673 

72*6 

„ IT,, 

11,018 

8,291 

75-2 

1. V.», 

4,790 

3,7.01 

77-3 

» VI, 

7,212 

6,677 

78-7 

„ T.^ 

3,594 

2,968 

82-6 

: vi”: : 

5,ieo 

5,612 

4,235 

4,466 

82-0 

79-3 

„ TI., 

4,126 

3,557 

8G-2 

Total, . 

57,261 

46,198 

78-9 

Total, . 

25,827 

19,797 

76-6 


Extra Subjects — continued. 


Subject. 

Number 

of 

Sohools. 

Total. 

SOBJSCT. 

Number 

of 

Schooia. 


No. Ex- 
amined. 

No. of 
Passes. 

No. Ex- 
am toed, 


1. G-eometry, &c., 

1,459 

5,644 

3,676 

14. Irish, 

7 

116 

93 

3. Algebra, . 

1,618 

7,304 

4,768 

15. Sewing, Machine, and 




3. Trigonometry, &C.J . 

33 

54 

44 

Cntting-out, . 

553 

6,769 

4,966 

4. Meclianics, 

25 

50 

39 

16. Girls’ Reading Book, 

481 

4,293 

2,762 

5. Hydrostatics & Pneu- 




17. Cookery, . 

10 

320 

308 

matics, . 

1 

1 

1 

18. Dairy management, 




6. Light and Sound, 

2 

62 

50 

Management of Poul- 




7. Magnetism and Elec- 




try, and Domestic 




iricity, * ... 

4. 

93 

80 

Economy, 

12 

255 

224 

8. Botany, . . ♦ 

6 

32 

23 

19. Animal Physiology 




D. Heat & Steam Engine, 

3 

2 

2 

and Zoology, . 

1 

5 

5 

10. Physical Geography, 

610 

4,223 

2,782 

20. Instrumental Music, , 

47 

389 

373 

11. Latin, 

20 

100 

88 





12. Greek, 

5 

19 

17 





13. French, , 

86 

861 

696 

Total Ho. of Passes, . 

*' 


20,987 


Eor most of these extra subjects ■ results fees are paid in Primary 
Schools by the State, in Great Britain as ■well as in Ireland. The 
money -value of the passes gamed in Extras (excluding drawing) 
was £4,985 ; of this sum £2,111 represented the value of passes 
in Geometry and Algebra; £273 in Latin, Greek, Erenoh, and Irish, 
and £695 10s. in Physical Geography, and £1,751 5s. in branches, 
exclusive of Needlework, for Females only. The remainder, £154 5s. 
was spread over the other subjects. 

The money value of the passes gained in Vocal Music and Drawing 
for the year was £7,767 6s. 6d. 


COMPARATIVI! VIEW. 

46. The per-centages of passes gained in Reading, Writing, and 
Arithmetic in Ireland, as compared -with England and Wales and 
with Scotland, are set forth in the following table : — 



Ireland. 

England and Wales. 

Scotland-, 

Reading, \ . 

. . 93*6 

90-8 

93-1 

Writing, . • 

95-8 

82*4 

90*6 

Arithmetic, , , 

. , 78-8 

77*5 

86*3 
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For a comparison of the passes between 1883 and 1884, we beg 
to refer to the Table at top of page 25 which shows an improve- 
ment in each of these branclies. 


Books and Requisites. 

47. The amount received for books, school requisites, and ap_ Books and 
pai-atns, sold at first cost prices to National Schools in 1884-5, was 
£32,426 13». Id. The number of orders was 23,552, and the 
average amount of each order £l 7s. 6d. 

48. The value of requisites and apparatus granted as Free Stock 
to National Schools in 1884-5 was £1,929 Is. id. The number 
of Grants was 397. 


Ageicumube. 

49. The total number of School Farms in connexion with School 
Ordinary National Schools on the 31st December, 1884, was 70. 

The total number of pupils examined in Agriculture in this class 
of schools was 789, of whom 633 passed in the agricultural 
programme. 

We had also 19 schools having School Gardens attached, for the 
managem ent of which, and for the agricultural knowledge displayed 
by the pupils, we granted special agricultural fees, upon the reports 
of the District Inspectors. The number of pupils examined in the 
School Gardens last year was 271, of whom 161 passed. 

As set forth in the table at page 25, there were 52,415 pupils 
examined in the Agricultural Class Books by the District Inspec- 
tors in the Ordinary National Schools at their Results Examina- 
tions, of whom 29,686 passed. 

The total number of pupils examined in Agriculture during 
the year 1884 (including the pupils of Ordinary Agriculture 
Schools and School Gardens, referred to above), was accordingly 
53,475, of whom 30,370 gained passes for their proficiency in that 
branch. These figures show that a larger number of pupils were 
brought under instruction in agriculture in 1884 than in 1883. 

The returns show an improvement of 2 per cent, in the answering 
as compared with that of 1883. 


Daisy Management. 

50. The results from the establishing of dairy instruction at our Dairy 
Agricultural institutions have been eminently satisfectory. 

One session for dairy instruction was held during the war at the 
Albert Farm, Glasnevm, at which 17 pupils attended. The Royal 
Dublin Society continued its aid by contributing prizes for success- 
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ful pupils at the examinations which were held at the close of the 
session. 

At the Munster Agricultural School, Cork, where the facilities for 
daii'j' iustruction have been increased, a large number of pupils 
attended. 

At the first session, 14th January to 8th Marcli, there were . . 29 

„ second „ 17th March „ loth Jlay, „ . .19 

„ third „ 26th Hay „ 21st July, „ . . 17 


The Local Cormuittee, co-operating with our officers, have 
assiduously watched over the interests of the school. 

It is satisfactory to observe the increasing interest which is 
talten in this important branch of technical instruction. At Corlr, 
the chief butter market of Ireland, a large quantity of butter 
manufactured by pupils of the school is sold. Inspectors of the 
market testify to considerable improvement in the quality of tlie 
butter received at that market since the establishment of dairy 
insti’uction at the Munster Agricultural School. Several cases of 
increased money receipts to fanners whose daughters were pupils 
of the school are reported. We believe that this project, to which 
your Excellency has given such valuable assistance, will realize 
the expectations of its supporters. 


Teachees’ Residences. 

51. The number of applications formally made for loans in 1884 

Reaidoncea g 2 ,yg,,g approved. Eight grants, as distinct 

Toaohni. from loans, were made to build residences in connexion with 
w ^ ^^82 Schools. 

42°&43 ’ Tlie total number of applications since 1875 for loans was 417, 
of whicli 384 were favourably entertained. The number of appli- 
vio* c. 45 . cations for grants for residences in connexion with Vested Schools 
Eule249. 80, ol which 52 were aided. 

52. The number of free residences, throughout Ireland , jirovidod 
without aid from the State, is 1,268. 


Teachess’ Pension Act. 

Pensions 53. From a statement received from the Teachers’ Super- 
'A’ncicre. annuation Office, it appears that the number of teachers connected 
with the Pension Fund in the year ended the 31st December, 1884, 
was 10,181, and the amoimtpald in pensions was £14,924 16s. Id., 
and in gratuities, £8,043 18s. 5d. 

In_ addition to the above sum received by Teachers under the 
Pensions Act, there was, as stated at paragraph. 39, l^ge 22, 
£973 Oi. 6(f., granted from the Parliamentary Funds to Teachers 
who did not join the Pension Scheme. 
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Statistics fob, Ireland aeeanoed fob Comparison witr 
SIMILAR Statistics for Great Britain. 

54. Ill 1879 the Official Statistics Committee appointed hy the 
Government recommended that certain Educational Statistics 
common to the three countries, should be given each year in a 
comparable form, for England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The, appended table gives the information for Ireland for 1884. 

65. We submit this, as our Report for the past year, to your 
Excellency, and in testimony thereof have caused our Corporate 
Seal to be hereunto affixed, this Second day of June, One Thou- 
sand Eight Hundred and Eighty-five. 


(Signed), 



Wm. Homan Newell, 

, ,, Secretaries. 

John E. Sheridan, 


V, 
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S2 Fijty-first llsport of the Commissioners 

The folio-wing Statement of Account will .show the Funds at 
the disposal of the Commissioners in 1884-85, and how they 
have been distributed : — 

£ s. d. 

The balance on 31at March, 1884, 16,661 9 8 

Parliamentary Grant for 1884-85, . . ♦ . . 756,027 0 0 

Model Schools 

School Fees received from Pupils attending Model Schools, 
a portion of which (£4,274 18s. Id.') Is included in the 
payments made by the Conimissioners to the Teachers of 
these Schools, and the remainder (£2,176 4s. Id.) is 
passed to Her Majesty’s Exchequer, .... 6,451 2 8 

Agricultural Establishments : — 

Amount rcccaved by the Commissioners on Sales of Farm 
Produce at their Model Fai-ms (for this kind of receipt 
credit is taken in preparing the annual estimates as a 
set off agwnst the expenditure), 5,709 19 3 

Book and School Apparatus Department 

Amount received for Books and other School Requisites 
sold to National Schools, payable to Her Majesty’s 
Exchequer, exclusive of £12 lltf. 8d. returned to 

Managers, 32,426 13 1 

Miscellaneous Receipts, payable to Her Majeat/s 

Exchequer, ........ 229 2 9 

Private Contribution Fund : — 

Dividends on Legacies and Donations (private contri- 
butions) invested in Government Securities, . . 203 6 7 

Income Tax deductions, payable to Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, ],134 11 7 

Received for Requisites on account of Her Majesty’s 
Stationery OfUce, 38 12 10 | 

Sundry repayments of moneys due to the account of the vote 
of previous year (1883-84), 510 6 3 ! 

Contributions from Rates by the Guai'dians of Poor Law ! 

Unions, in aid of Results Fees to Teachers of National i 

Schools, 11,995 3 1 

Stoppages from Quarterly Salaries of Teachers of one-fourth 
Premiums for Pensions, under Act 42 & 43 Vic., c. 74, ' 

1979, 10,447 16 4 I 


Total of Receipts, . . ,£841,835 4 1 
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The Expen’DITTJRE during the yeai' was as follows 


Office dt Dublin ; 

1. Salaries and Wages, 

2. Travelling Espenses, 

3. Legal Expenses, 

4. Bent, . . 

6. Incidental Expenses, 


Inspection : 

1. Salaries, ...... 

2. Travelling and Personal Allowances, 


Mablbobo’-stbbet Tbaininq College : 
\. Salaries of Professors, &c., 


Maintenance of Teaghbes in Training, 
&o.: — 

1 . Males — Superintendence, &c,, 

Maintenance, Travelling, &c., . 
General Expenditure, Rent, &e., 

2. Females — Superintendence, &c., 

Maintenance, Travelling, &c., 
General Bi^ndlture, Rent, &c., 

3. Miscellaneous Expenditure, . 


Model Schools : 

1. Central, 

2. Metropolitan, 

3. District, 

4. Minor, ...... 

5. Retiring Gratuities to Model School 

Teachers 

Ordinarv National Schools : 

1. Principal and Assistant Teachers — 

Salaries, £372,335 15s. 2<i., . 
Principal and Assistant Teachers— 
Results, £161,799 17s. 8i., . 

2. Workmistresses, 

S. Good Service Salaries, 

4. Monitors, .... 

5. Training Monitors, &c., . 

6. Travelling Expenses — Teachers and 

Monitors’ Examination, 

7. Organizing Teachers, 

8. Retiring Gratuities, 

9. Incidental Expenditure, . 

10. Repavment to General Post Office of 

Commission to Local Postmasters. 


Carried forward, 


£ 

s. 

d. 

3d, 254 

12 

7 

371 

2 

4 

39 

14 

7 

115 

7 

8 

106 

13 

10 

29,832 

9 

2 

11,226 

14 

0 

2,223 

16 

1 

289 

15 

10 

1,966 

8 

10 

200 

. 0 

0 

419 

17 

5 

2,244 

1 

1 

50 

1 

0 

363 

U 

10 

♦5,374 

18 

8 

♦2,657 

15 

1 

♦22,405 

s 

8 

*5,493 

19 

2 

63 

10 

I 

534,135 

12 

10 

2,624 

4 

10 

2,8.34 

4 

0 

47,332 

0 

10 

7,267 

16 

6 

577 

19 

11 

346 

5 

6 

909 

10 

5 

63 

15 

3 

175 

8 

9 

• 




a. (I. 


25,887 U 0 


41,059 3 2 


7,762 12 1 


35,995 1 1 8 


596,266 18 10 


706,971 16 9 


* Ineludlni the portlen of tho School Peeg <saa p. 38», approptieted toward* parmant of the Tcaohera. 

C 
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Statement of Account— 
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of National Education in Ireland, 


Expenbittihe during the year — conti/aued. 


Brought forward, 

Agricdltdral Establishments: 

General Superintendence and Inspection, 
Albert Training Institution, 

Model Farms and Agricultural Schools, 


s. d. £ 8, d. 

706,971 16 9 


Sdd 13 9 
2,550 19 8 
5,977 5 3 


Book and School Appab atus Depabtmbnt : 

Purchase of Books and other requisites, 36,497 16 6 
Wages of Packers, &c., &c., . . 646 2 0 


Moieties of Rentcharge of Teachers’ Re- 
sidences repaid to Managers by Com- 


9,036 18 8 


37,143 18 6 


TrainiugCoilcges, underlocal management, — 

Payments to Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office of amount of SMes of Account 
Books, Commissioners’- Rules, and 
Reports, &e., to Managers, 

Private Contribution Fund, Payments to 

Teachers from, .... -- 

Income Tax. : 

Payments to Inland Revenue Bepait- 
ment of deductions for Income Tax, . 1,060 13 5 

Amount i*ofundud on Claims, . . 4 4 0 

Payment to Pensions Fund of amounts 
stopped from Quarterly Salaries of 
Teachers, under the Act 42 & 43 Vic., 
c. “4, 1879, — 

Rate.« Contiibutions in aid of Results 

Fees, Payments to Teachers from, . — 

Inoludiug £35 8s. lOct. amount of Lapacd 
Money Orders re-iBBuod, and £16 17s. 6rt. re- 
turned to Guardians of New Roas P.L.U. 

Payments to Her Majesty's Exchequer ; 

Amounts received on Sales of Books 
and other School Requisites, exclusive 
of £12 llfi. Sd, I’Cturnedto managera, 32,512 19 11 
Amount of unappropriated balance of 
Fees received from Model School, 

Pupils, 2,118 14 5 

^ * -r..-!-.- 193 12 10 


9,418 2 2 


Amount of Miscellaneous Receipts, 
Balance of Parliamentary vote of 
1883-84 sun’cndex’ed, 


Balance on 31st March, 1885j 


1.064 17 5 


10,447 16 4 i 


12,029 4 9 


Total of Payments, 


6,963 3 7 

41,788 10 9 

, £ 12,978 7 1 

£ 841,835 4 1 
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Note A.— The following Table shows the amount of School Fees re- 
ceived from Pupils in the Model Schools severally, and also the 
Expenditure on each School. Under head of Salaries and Allow- 
ances ar-e included the amounts apportioned to Principal and 
Assistant Teachers out of the Fees paid by the Pupils 


ICams of 
Model Soh(x>l> 

Average 
Dailj 
Attond* 
as 00 . 

Receipts 

in 

Fees. 

Expenditure 

inoluding a portion of School Fe<- 

)■ 

Salaries and 
Allovrances. 

General 

Expenditure. 

Total. 



£ s. d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Ceatrai, • 

1,645 

1,451 1 G 

6,264 15 

8 

no 3 

0 

5,374 18 

8 

West Doblin, 

311 

165 10 6 

1,090 8 

5 

49 3 

6 

1,139 11 11 

Glaauevin (Village) 

108 

44 13 5 

347 2 

8 

41 8 

8 

388 11 

4 

Inchicore, . 

391 

155 7 0 

1,104 10 

7 

25 1 

3 

1,129 11 

0 

A.thy, . 

85 

66 1 2 

426 11 

5 

49 11 

9 

476 3 

2 

B&iUeborougb, 

259 

103 4 5 

1,189 16 

5 

51 2 

5 

1,240 17 10 1 

Ba.llym«u&s . 

276 

156 7 8 

960 6 

2 

59 14 

3 

1,009 19 

6 

Belfast, 

1,023 

649 8 2 

4,169 6 

3 

318 18 

7 

4,478 4 10 1 

Clonmel, 

151 

170 1-2 2 

830 6 

0 

61 11 

0 

881 17 

0 

Coleraine, . 

184 

164 4 11 

753 9 

2 

60 2 

4 

813 U 

6 

Cork, . 

426 

490 18 11 

1,823 10 

2 

■211 18 

2 

•2,035 8 

4 

Dunmanway, 

284 

110 4 11 

I, -203 16 

8 

.50 12 

7 

1,254 9 

3 

Scniscorthy, 

95 

75 2 6 

401 10 

6 

50 6 

6 

45-2 6 

0 

EnnislcilleD, 

203 

179 5 ] 

831 W 

4 

138 3 

2 

970 1 

6 

Galway, 

106 

no 12 4 

647 17 

2 

68 16 

8 

716 13 

10 

Kilkenny, . 

107 

93 17 9 

5-21 8 

S 

98 0 

6 

619 9 

3 

Limerick, , 

223 

205 13 10 

985 3 

9 

73 4 

11 

1,058 8 

8 

Londonderry, 

307 

242 15 1 

1,369 3 

8 

17*2 8 

11 

1,531 1-2 

7 

Newry, 

263 

■201 16 11 

1,114 8 

6 

8-2 14 

1 

1,197 2 

7 

Newtownavds, 

304 

181 16 9 

1,371 17 

8 

98 11 

9 

1,470 9 

5 

Sligo, . 

174 

128 4 8 

72u 2 

0 

134 12 

2 

854 14 

2 

Trim, 

127 

69 17 0 

54i 9 

7 

52 18 

8 

594 8 

3 

Waterford, , 

159 

166 5 6 

642 11 

10 

106 19 

3 

749 11 

1 

Ballymoney, 

225 

151 18 4 

687 8 

7 

58 4 

6 

715 13 

1 

Carrickfei^us, 

231 

17S 4 10 

799 12 

6 

75 i 

I 

874 13 

6 

Lurgan, 

350 

178 12 4 

1,066 6 

7 

83 1 

8 

1,148 8 

3 

Monaghan, . 

235 

163 2 4 

715 18 

0 

45 IS 

2 

761 13 

2 

Newtownstewar 

160 

91 12 0 

387 14 

7 

36 18 

9 

424 13 

4 

Omagb, 

■296 

214 19 6 

1.064 i7 

10 

70 7 

0 

1,135 4 

10 

Parsonstown, 

108 

97 11 2 

366 11 

0 

37 1 

3 

403 13 

0 

Deduct School 

8,816 

6,451 2 8 

33,369 8 

1 

2,562 13 

6 

35,932 1 
6,451 2 

T 

8 

Pee., {A- 

lonnt paid to ' 
rlance passed to 

'eachers, . 
Exchequer, 

£4,274 18 7 
2,176 4 I 

} 



Net Cost, 


■ • 

29.480 18 

11 
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HoIE B. The Receipts for Sales of Farm Produce, «fec,, at each of the 

two Model Farms under the management of the Board, and the 
Expenditure thereon in 1884-85, were as follows ; — 


Nuuo of Fatm. 

Heeolpta for 
Sa.1e of Farm 
Produce. 

Expenditure on Farrot, and Training of Students. | 

Working 
Expensos 
of Farm, 
LIto Stock, &c. 

Maintenance of 
Agricultural 
Students, and 
Salaries of Agrt- 
cnltnrletB, &o. 

Total Cost of 
Farms and 
Training 
InaUtuticns. 


£ a. d. 

£ a. d. 

£ a. d. 

£ a, d. 

Albert, .... 


3,696 19 8 

2.660 19 8 

6,147 19 4 

Mnnster, . « • % 

1,377 8 5 

1,331 1 3 

641 12 0 

1,972 13 3 


5,709 19 3 

4,928 0 11 

3,192 11 8 

8,120 12 7 

Deduct Farm Expenses, . 

4,928 0 11 

Deduct Fai 

m Receipts, 

5,709 19 3 



Net Cost, Farms and Insli - 


Excess of Farm Receipts, 

781 18 4 

' tutions, 


2,410 13 4 
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Anonymous not attended to under ordinary circumstances, . 245 

Complaints by Teachers, howto be made known, . . ,2-14 

• Teachers not, as a rule, allowed' to hold, with Education Office, . 243 

Declaration required for payment of deceased Teacher’s salary to next- 

. of. kip, , ^ 4 . , . . .243 


229 

234 

91 

12 

17 

22 

240 


.21 
15 

23 
25 

24 
17 

247, 248, 249 
172 
174 

90 
192 

4 
1 
1 

15 

150 

157 
I5S 
154 

154 

155 

151 

158 

2 
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Denominations (religious), Schools to be open to all, 
„ Pupils’ to be registered, 

Denominational symbols or emblems, 

„ inscriptions on School-houses, . 


Dissent of Parent implied to religious instruction of Protestant pupil 
by Roman Catholic Teacher, and vice versa. 


Elections (Parliamentary) — Schools may bo used foi*, as xiolling booths, 

duimg, . . • • • • (^'bie) 69 

Emblems or symbols of denominational nature — not to bo exhibited 

during hours of united instruction, . . , .72 

No aid to Schools in future having such emblems on tlio exterior of 
School-house, . , . . . . • . 72 

None of political nature to beat any time exhibited in School-room, 
or to bo affixed to tbc exterior of the School-house, , . 73 

Embroidery in Industrial Schools— payment for, . . . 201 

Epidemics — average affected by — allowances made, . . 167,172 

Evening Schools — nature of aid to, .... 63,175 

Rate of Payment, . _ . . , . . 175,198 

Results fees not allowed if not six months in continuous operation 
immediately before the close of the results yeai*, ■ , , 193 

Time for which School should be open, .... 193 

Examination of teachers, when held. CJnclassed and provisionally 

classed Teachers to present themselves at Annual Examinations, 1 52 
,, Rules ns to promotion, . . . . . . 154, 355 

Examination, for provisional eliissidcation, .... 151 

Excluded days — rule as to, . . . . . .165 

Extern class recognised in connexion with Training Colleges, . . 149 a 

Extracts from school records not 10 be made by visit ors-, . .123 

Farms — see Agricultural Schools. 

Father (if possible) should register the religion of pupil, . , 09 

Fees to be paid for pupils — arrangements as bj rate, to be made by 

Manager, . . . . . . . .173 

First-class Teachers, average required to warrant employment of, « 1C4 

„ „ salary as such dependent on efficiency of school, , 164 

„ classification may be obtained in training, . . . I5S 

Free stock not to be removed from School-room, . . . 222 

Free Stock of Requisites and renewed Grants may be made where 

Schools have been rebuilt, &c., ..... 222 

Fundamental principle of the system of National education, . , 3 

Gardena attached to ordinary National Schools, . .♦ . .51 

General Lesson, its principles to be inculcated, . . . .95 

Girls’ Schools — teachers to give instruction in needlework, , . 9, 143 

„ — infant boys may attend, . . . ... 35 

Good service salary — existing grants continued, but no uew ^'ania to be 

made, . . . . ^ , , . . 221 

Grants to build, &C., scale of, . . . . . .17 

,t dependent on Reports of Inspector and Board of Works, and on 

Law Adviser’s opinion, . . ... 21 

„ to schools loreviously established (Non-Vested), . . .28 

,, for enlarging, &o. (Vested Schools), . - . .27 

,, modification of, in Schools with low average, . . 31,172 

„ for Teachers’ Residences, ..... 249 

Gratuities for instruction of Monitors, ..... 187 

„ . Preparing Pupil-teachers, . . . . .218 

„ Preparing Teachers, .... 216-217 

To Pupil-teachers, . ..... 213-215 

Rctiring-award to old or infirm teachers after long service, !l 21 9-220 a 


Regulations as to payment of, . 

Holy Scriptures — regulations as to the reading of, 
Illness of Teacher — Rule as to payment in cases of, 
Infants — Results Fees for instruction of, 

Infant Boys — admitted to Girls’ schools, . 


Incomplete attendances— .tobeexciudedfromcoinputationcifayerage,&CM 


. 249 

. 187 

. 218 
216-217 
213-215 
2I9-220A 
. 241 

. 85-86 
. 144 

171 
. 35 
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Appe7idices to Fifty-first Report of Commissioners [1884. 


. , , fluio 

, Incompctenb Tcaelicra — ineligible for rc-examination or re-appomtmcnt 

*for six montlis, . . ; • • . . 137 

Industrial instruction encouraged in National Sebools, ... 8 

‘ Amount of salary to depend upon circumstances of each case, 54, 201 
Conditions on -whieh Industriii! Department aided,. . . 50 

Nature of Instruction given, . . . . .62 

Payment in Schools where embroidery and other advanced kinds of 

needlework are tangbtin a spociiil department, ... .201 

Simultaneous with religious instruction in same room, net allowed, 8l 
Inscription to be placed on Sohool-house, , . . . 70 

Not to be DenominatlonaU .. . . . .71 

Inspection of Schools by Commissioners or their officers, . . 8 

By their Managers as frequently as pnssiblo, solicited, . . II 4 

Inspector— Hia duty.when visiting Schools, . . . .115 

Application for aid, his duty when reporting on, ^ . . .120 

Iwocttl Patron or. Manager, to communicate with, after each in- 
spection, if necessary, ... . . . .117 

Local information, to supply the Commissioners , with necessary, . 121 

Notlceofvisit, notto g|ive, except for results examination, , lia 

Keport to the Commissioners after each visit, , . .119 

Visit each School three timcs-yearly, . . , .116 

Visitors, remarks of, in Daily Report Book of School, to transmit, 

if deemed important, , . . . . .133 

Intermediate Religious instruction (once only), . . . ..87 

Interval bet-wcen announcement and commencement of Religious in- 
struction, , . . . 4 . . ,80 

Island Schools — exceptional aid granted, . . ,172 

Joint management by Clergy and LaJty of different denominations 

desirable, ........ 2 

Junior Literary Assistants — no new appointments to be made, . , 163 

„ „ „ — attendance at annual examination optional, 153 

,, „ „ — rate of salary, . . ... .162 

Kindergarten system— Special Results Fccf, where practised, . , 171 

Lay Teachers only recognised in ordinary National Schools, , , 40 

Lay Assistants recognised in Convent and Monastic Schools, . . 56 

Law Adviser's opinion as to Grantor’s title to sites for Vested Schools 

necessary, ......... 21 

Lease — shortest term of, . ..... . .18 

To be prepared in Education Office, . . , .19 

Leave^of absence to Teachers in case of illness, &c., . . . 144 

Letterfi— to whom to be addressed (see also Correspondence), . . 246 

Literary instruction, time to be given to, . , • ,74 

Loans for Teachers’, residences, ..... 10,247-248 

,, Non-vestedSchools,TrainIngCpllege8andSchoolFarms(Nb^e) 10, 250 
Local contributions required -to warrnnt Grants to build, &c., . . 12 

Local Manager (see Manager)- 

Local provision required in aid of Teacher’s salam . . 30,173 

Should not he diininlslicd in consequence of increase of Salary, or 
Results Fees, . . . . . . .173 

Local Training Colleges (see Trawing). 

Lord Lieutenant— permission to change fundamental Rule required, . . 4 

• „ - essential alteration or. withdrawal of Books unanimously 

sanctioned cannot.take place without previous corn- 
mini cation with, ..... 5 

Lunatic Asylum Schools, . . . 62 

Management of Schools— in whom local government vested, . ..08 

Co-openition of clergy and laity of diflerent denominations, 

- desired, ...... 

Commissioners may nominate Patron in certain cases, 

Dismissal of Teacher limited by Rule as to the “Agreement,” 

Joint Patrons, Trustees, or Committees, should appoint a Local • 
.Manager, .... . , » 109 


105, 108 
111 
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Management of'Scbools— continued. 

Manager — duties of; persons eligible for position ; conditions for ^ppendb-A, 
Appointment, . • • , . . . 99^100 RulITTrd 

Mahager ntust reside witlim a convenient distance of School, . 99 RegnlRtiwis 

■ Manager oil first appointment must undertake, in iviiting, to liavo ofCommia- 

Board’s Rules, &c., complied with, .... 09 liouera. 

Manager pVfy tew.— provisfons for 'nppointfmcnt of, . . .241 

Ma’nager hUs powei* to close School for vacation, . . .112 

Ma'nagcr to notify changes of Teachers, . . . ,113 

Ma^nagcr to visit the Schools as frcfjuciitly as possible, , . 114 

Manager t 6 arrange rate of School Fees, . . , .173 

Nomination of Fatron and of Local Manager subject to approval of 

Commissioners, . . . . . . .106 

Ordinary National Schools, Vested 01 ' Non-vested, . * , .40 

Patron, person recognised as, powers of, . . . 99,100 

All Schools, except Commissioners’ Model Schools, are under 

control of Patrons or Local Mnuaffcrs, . . . 6-7 

, Patron or the Manager has appointment and dismissal of 

'J'eaclicr, . . . . . . . ,110 

Patron when School is under Committee, . . , ]02 

Patron when School ‘is vested in Trustees, . . . , 103 

Patron when School is vested in Board, , . . , 104 

Patron resigning can nominate his successor, or Commissioners may 
Pominate, . . ‘ . , . ,10.7 

Patron can permit Holy Scriptures to be used, . . .85 

Patron determines' as to RellgioDs'instruction in Non- vested Schools, 84 
Reservation to Commissioners to withdraw recognition from any 
Patron or Manager after duo investigation, . , . ' 107 

Rights of Patron, of Local Manager, ‘ . . , 100 

Vacancy in Patronship 'by death, person to be recognised as 

Successor, ........ 108 

^larlborougli-Strcet Training College‘(see Training). 

Meetings, political, not allowed in schools, . . . .69 

Meeting-house ‘ground to be selected for site only when unavoidable, . 15 

MedicM Certificate necessary before Teachers can be recognised, 129, 220 b 
„ ,, in case of Teacher’s illness, . . 144 

„ ■ when school is closed for a month or more 
on account of epidemic; &c., . ' . . . .112 

Merit capitation grants, . ’ . ♦ . . • . .174 

Minor Modd Schools, . . . . ... 86-39 

Mixed ‘Schools may bC conducted by Male or Female Teachers, with 

feanctiou of Commissioners, . . . . . 34 

Change to'mixed or unmixed must receive sanction of Commissioners, 35 

Female Assistant desirable in School taught by a Master, . .141 

Substitutidn of Male for Female Teacher, or vice versat must be 

sanctioned by Commissioners, . . . . • 34 

Workmistresses may be recognised in School under a Master, . 142 

Model Schools Conducted on same principles as ordinary schools, . 7 

Assistant Masters, Emoluments, ..... 20.5 

Assistant Mistresses, „ ' . . . • . 206 

Chief obje'ets of, . . . . • • . 87 

Cdntrol of, exclusively in Board, ..... 36 

Gfatuities’to Pupil Teachers, .... 213 to 215 

“ for preparing persons for the office of pupil teacher in, . 218 

Head Masters, Scale of Salaries to, and Residence, . . . 202 

Head Mistresses, Scale of Salaries to, . . . . 203 

Hdid Teather redeives proportion of School and Results Fees, . 204 

Piiid Monitors, term of Service and rate of Salary, • . . ■ 210 

Piipil-Teachers, Extern, . , . . * .212 

, Pupil-Teachers, Resident, . . . . . 211 

Religious instruction, opportunities for, . 39 

Rights of Patron exercised by Board, . . * .38 

' ‘ TfhTelUn^ expenses to Pnpil-Teachers,-. 215 
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A’p’pendkea to Fifty-first UepoH of Commissioners [1884. 

Eiilo 

AppmdbA. Modified Grants to certain Schools with low average, . . SI, 172 

Scale of, when applied to schools with diminished attendance, , leo 

Rales and Kfiinilation for application of to ordinary Schools in connexion, , ] 67 

Reaulationa Eegulation for application of, to Schools seeking aid, . . 172 

sioners""'*' Kcgulntioii in ease of epidemic. _ . . ■ . _ _ . 172 

‘ Monastery Schools in connexion previous to 1855, under same conditions 

as Convent Schools, 57 

Merit capitation grant, . . • ^ • . *174 

Monks as Teachers— Tvith orwithout Lay Assistants, Stc., . 57 

Nature of aid to, . . • • • ■ ' • 174 

Results Fees paid on same scale as Ordinary Schools, , . 57 

Salaries and Results Fees, ..... 57, 174 

Teachers of New Monastery Schools must be classed to obtain 
aid, . . . _ . _ . - • .57 

Monitors— Ages of candidates, and qualifications, . . . . 185 

Appointed on recommendation of Inspector, after competitive 

examination, and only from 1st day of a quarter, . .181 

Average attendance required for, and' other conditions for appoint- 
ment, or continuance of, . . . • 1775 178,179 

Candidates must be healthy and free from physical^ defects, and 
must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, and Medical certificate 
of good health, . . . • . . .184 

Certificates on passing final examination, . . , .192 

Commissioners may cancel appointment, . . . .180 

Ejcamined in their Schools for Results Fees and trratui ties, . 191 

Extra instruction, . . . . . . .179 

Female, not sanctioned in Boys’ Schools, . . . .178 

Gratuities to Teachers for instnicting Monitors, scale and mode of 
payment, . . . . . . .187 

Instruction of Monitors provided for, , , . .179 

Inspector always to confer with Manager before recommending, • 182 

Limitation of service, , . . , . . 188 

Manager may veto appointment, , . . . .182 

May practise in schools associated with tlielr own, . . 181 

Monitors to be included in calculating the average attendances, . 188 

Must exhibit Exorcise Books, and the females speeimens of Needle- 
work at yearly examination, . , ♦ , .101 

Probationary seiwicc, . . . , . . .176 

„ no gratuity for, .... 187 

Qualifications, period of service and salary of, in Model Schools 
same as in Ordinary Schools, . . . . .210 

Qualifications necessary from Teachers under whom placed, . 179 

Results examinations — examined for Results Fees, . .186 

Salary may bo withdrawn from, .■ . . ■ . 180,195 

Scale of salaries, . . . . . • . 176 

Successors to Monitors not necessarily appointed, , . .196 

Term of Service, . . . . . . 176, 180 

Transfers of. onl^ sanctioned under exceptional circumstances, . 181 

Yearly examination required, 1st, 2nd, and 4th in School ; 3rd and 
5th at General Examination, . • . • 190,191 

Multiplication of Schools unduly will not he sanctioned, . . :U 

Music (vocal and instrumental) — Scale of Results Fees for, . . 171 

National Education — object of the system, . ' . . . 1 

National School — inscription must bo put up on exterior of house, . 70 

National Schools (see SmooU). 

Needlework (plain) to be taught in all Schools in which Female teachers 

are employed, , , .9 

„ advanced, payment for, , . , , ‘ , 201 

In Female Schools, Teachers to be competent to give instructions in, 143 
In hlixed Schools, under Male Teachers, may be taught by a Work- 
misti'ess, . . . , . , , , 142 

Non-vested Schools, description of — Aid granted to, . • .6,10 

Arrangements regarding Religious instruction, * • ,64 
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CNote) 


. 247,248 
's on other day 


Non-Vested Schools, description oi-^coTttinued. 

Conditions on which aid is granted, . 

Conditions for continuance of Grants, 

Limitation of aid granted to, 

Loans for buikling of, &c., may be obtained, 

Local provision for Teacher, . , 

Modified grants, ‘ , 

No aid towards rent, repairs, &c., , , 

Hesidences for Teachers, 

Use of, ‘on Sundays and before and after school hour 
„ when not sanctioned, , , 

Nuns— as Teachers — Kules as to. . , 

Object and fundamental princif .of National Education, , , 

Ordinary Vested and Non-vested Schools, definition of, , 

Ornamentation of School-houses not contributed to by Board, , 

Paid Monitors — See Monitors. 

Parental authority with regard to Religious Instruction, 

„ observed with regard to registration of Religion of 

. Pupils, ...... 

Patrons — for Rights of, see Management, ... 99, 100 

,, — names of, inserted in Lease, when schools are vested in Com- 
missioners, . . . . . • . 104 

,, —Commissioners may nominate in certain cases, , 105,108 

„ —resigning may nominate successors, , , . 105 

Patronship — regulations as to successor in, , , 105, 108 

Payment to teacher — ^instructions as to mode of, , , 241-242 

Pensions to Teachers, • . ' . . * 4 , 220a, 

„ — interruption of service affecting, .... 140 

Placards — except such as refer to the School business not to be affixed 

to the School premises, ...... 73 

Places of Worship — Ground connected with, not to be selected as 

sites for Vested Schools, ..... 15 

Plans and Specifications for Buildings furnished by Board of Works, • 24 

„ special, by applicant, to be submitted to Board of Works, . • 24 

„ for Non-Vested Schools, . . • • • 250 

Playtime recognised as part of literary instruction time, . . 74 

Political use not to be made of National School-houses, except for Par- 
liamentary elections, ... . , G9 

„ Symbols or emblems not to be exhibited in School-room or on 

exterior of School buildings, . . . .73 

Polling booths— use of Schools for, . , . . {Note) 69 

Practical Rules for National Teachers, . . . 145 

Promotion of Teachers, ... . 154, 15S, 16l 

Public Houses— Teachers not to keep or liveiu, . . . 132 

Public to have access to Schools during secular instruction, . ] 22, 123 

Pupil Teachers in Model Schools — Allowances to Teachers for their board 

when resident, . . . . . . ,211 

Allowances to themselves when extern, . . . ,212 

Gratuities to, . . . . . • 213,214,215 

„ . to Teachers for preparing, . . . 

Inspectors to recommend for such, ..... 

Travelling expenses, . . . > 

Qualities to he sought for by Managers when making choice of Teachers, 

Quarterly Returns must be signed without alteration of printed cer? 

' tincate; directions regarding, 

Queen’s Scholars— regulations as to, . . • 

Recognition of Manager may be withdrawn, 

Reduction of salary on account of low attendance, • 

Re-employraeut of Teachers after interruption of service. 

Religious denominations of the pupils, to be shown by School Register 
and Roll Book, . . . • • 

Religious denomination of pupils, how to be ascertained. 


gQ AppindixA. 
Rules anti 

. 10, 28 Regulations 
10, 250 of Comniis-. 

, 30 siouers, 

. 31 

29 
249 
64 
68-69 
56-57 
1 
40 
25 

76 

89 


218 
215 
21.5 
127 

241 
. Udk. 

. lor 

166, 167 
220 b 

88 
89 
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14 Appendices to Fifty-first Fcport of Commissionei's [1884. 

Bu)o 

Religious instruction— wliat the rule regarding embraces, . . 86 

Airangeraents for, to be made -with due regard to parental authonty, 76 

Pules nnd Arrangements fof, to be notified OH Time-table of Sclioolj . . 77 

Regulniious Arrangements to provide a suitable time, . . . 76 

books used for sqcular instruction to be laid aside during, . _ . 80 

Books for Jleligiqus instruction to bo made known to the Commisi- 
'sioners, . ^ . . . . .92 

Certificate Book provided, that Parents (Patber, if alive) or 
Guardians may specify Religious instruction desired for their 
children, . , ^ . . . . 90 

Certificate Book-^tbis book not to be taken out of the schoolroom, 90 
Interval to be alloM’ed between Secular and Religious instruction 

for pupils to retire, . . . . . .80 

Opportunities for receiving, to be provided, . . .75 

Protestant pupils not to do present at religious instruction given 

by a Roman Catbolic, ...... 00 

Provision for Religious instruction in Vested Schools, . . 83 

Provision for Religious instruction in Non-vested Schools, . . $4 

Pupils not permitted to remain in School-room during time of 
lleli^ous matruction, to which Parents 0 ? Guardians object, . 00 

Reference to, on Time Table, the only notification to be exhibited 

during hours of literary instruction, . . . . , 77 

Rights of^Patrons, Managers, Parents, and Guardians, ns to the 
reading of the hloly Scriptures during Religious instruction, . 85 

Rights as^to Hol;^ Scripture, Catechism, Public Prayer, , . 80 

Roman Catholic Pupils not to be present at religious instruction 

dren by a Protestant, .... . . 90 

Rule with regard to Scripture Lessons, Sacred Poetry, and the 
Lesson Books. ...... 9'7 

Secular instruction during “ School hours” in same apartment cannot 
be simultaneous with Religious instruction, . . .81 

'J ablet to be exhibited during the period allotted to Religious 

instruction, ....... 7 D 

Time at which Religious Instruction may take place. Separate 
‘apartment recommended for children who should not be present at, ' 87 
Time for, to bo announced when preceded by Secular instruction, 
and Religious Instruction Tablet to be put up, . . .79 

Visitors not to interfere with, nor to be present at, . , 125 

Rent of Vested School site to be nomioal — Regulations as to Rent, . 16 

Rent for School-houses not fo bo paid by Teachers, , . .30 

Repairs of Sebpol-houses vested in Board, . . . ,26 

Jtepairs of School-houses vested in Ti’iistees, . . . .27 

Req^uisites (see Bool's). 

Residences for'Teachws — forms of aid, .... 247-249 

Results Pees — Agrcemei: I between Managers andTcnchors to be executed 

before payment of, . . . . . .Ill 

Agricultural InstWction—spci-.j.il for, . . . 49 , 201 ) 

Assistants proportion of,’ . . , . . .171 

Kindergarten fystem— special for, . ’ . , .171 

Kyening Schools — Rule as to payment of in, , . . 198 

Incomplete attendances not taken into account in computing, . 145 

Same scale for Monastery and Convent ns for ordinary Schools, . 57 

Scale of Payments, . . , , , .171 

Workmistresses to receive for Needlework, . . . .142 

Yearly Examination for, . ' . ■ . . . .116 

Retiring gratujties to Teachers (old scheme), . . . 219-220 

Approval‘of Her Majesty's Treasury required, . . .220 

_ Retiring Pensions to Teachers, . . . . . ‘ . 220 a 

Roll Book and Register to show religious denomination of pupils, . 88 

Rules-— No fundamental Rule to be changed without poruiissionof the 
t Lord Lieutenant, . ’ . . ' . ‘ . . . 4 

Rules, Practical, to be observed by Teachers'of National Schools, ' .-145 
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Rural Vested Schools— distance of proposed Schools from, 

, , nature of site for, . 

,, temporary Assistants and Workmistreases, 

Salaries — Scale of ; calculation of, and arrangements for paying, 
Absences— -arrangements in case of, 

Agricultural, 

Attendance of pupils required for, « 

Attendance required for First-class salary, 

Capitationjx) Convent Schools, 

Deceased JCeachers’, . , 

Evening School Teachers’ Salaries, . 

First class dependent on average attendance of Pupils, and efficiency 
of School, ^ . 

G^od service, " . 

Illness — arrangements in ease of, 

Industrial Schools, . 

Local aid jn augmentation of, 

Mpdel Schools,' ’ . * . . 

Modified Scale, ' . * . ’ . 

- Monitors, . . . . , 

Payment may be withheld by Commissioner 
,, for Saturdays and Sundays, 

Payments, instructions as to mode of. 

May be pjjid through District Inspector in certain cases, . 
Reduction or withdrawal of — on account of low attendance, 

Special rates may be allowed to present holders, 

Withdrawal of grant of, &c., . 

Sale of Books to pupils, to be provided for, . . , 

Secular Instruction — Four houi*s a day, inclusive of play-time, miist be 
devoted to, . ' . 

Books used for Religious instruction to be kept in press duriag, 

Select Schools not recognised in connexion with Nutionai Schools, 

Scale o'f Building Grants, ..... 

School accommodation for proposed Vested Schools, 

School Accounts — Manager to check, &c.. 

School fees — rate to be made by Man.ager, . ' . 

„ — are part of the emoluments of Teacher, 

School Committees — Powersof — ^National Teachersnot to be members of, 
School hours — definition of time, . . . , 

Schools — nature of aid to, ... . 

— government of vested in Patrons or Managers, 
closed for Vac<ition or other causes, ‘ ‘ . 

to which aid is granted, Vested and Kon-vested — Description of, 
aided as male or as female respcetivelj require sanctionfor change, 
held in places of Worship, not aided, 

. Ordinary National — management and teaching of, _ . 

Management of — co-operation of clergy and liuty desired, 
in mixed schools under Master, AVorkmistresses may be recognised, 
„ female assistant desirable, . 

,, teachers of, may be either male or female, 

School Buildings — Commissioners will not accept transfer of, as Vested 
Schools, . . 

School-houses — Non-vested, control over the use of, 

„ —-Non-vested, loans to, . 

Vested, control over the use of, ‘ . 

School-houses, Political business, not to be used for, . 

,, Denominational or Political Symbols not allowable, 
School-house to have inscriptioa “ National School” upon if, . 

,, Teacher not to own or be liable for rent of, 

School-room and place of Worship to have no internal communication, 
School RegistCT and School Roll to show Religious denominations of 
^pupils, ‘ . . • • 


•1 3 AppendixA. 
1 7rtf Rules and 
1 62, 1 63 of 

144 uoners. 

200 
165 
164 
174-175 
242 
198 

164 
221 
144 
201 
30 
202-212 

172 
176 
131 
]«.3 

241-242 
241 
166-167 
163 
11 
223-224 

74 
80 

(Note) so 
17 
22 
99, 114 

173 
173 
102 

82 
10 
98 
112 
6 
35 
66 
40 
2 
142 
14L 
34 

20 
64 
10, 250 
68 

69 
72-73 

70 
30 
67 

88 
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Jj^enaixJ. School Eequiaitea (see Boohs), ^ ■ , o , , r 

“ ■ Scliool-SELrdens fbtt&clicd to ordin^y lTa.tion<il Scnoolsy ciiturB of aid, 
Scripture Leasons ^nd Sacred Poetry— Limitation as to tlidr use, 

- - • Limitation as to Teacbeva examining pupils thereon. 

•_j. ■Rolifrinne lynafriirfirtTi +?Tn 


Eule 


Eionera. Scriptures — Reading of, during Keli^ous instruction time, 


Ui 


51 

93 

94 
85 
81 

1 

81 
13-15 
144 
, 149a 
64 
68 

72 

73 
79 

126 

140 


m, 113 


138 


Secular and Religious instruction not to be carried on simultaneously, 

Separate Religious instruction, one object of system, . . 

Simultaneous Secular and Religious instruction not allowed, , 

Site for Building — conditions to be fulfilled, . . • 

Substitutes to be provided by Teachers absent through illness, 

,, „ ,, wliile in Training, 

Sunday, use of Non-vested School-houses on, . 

Sunday-schools, Vested schools may be used for, » 

Symbols or emblems of a denominational nature, 

„ of a political nature, . ♦ . » 

Tablet, moveable, announcing time for Religious instmctioii, 

Teachers — Description of those recognised, , • 

Ages for, , . , . . 

Agreements to be entered into ■ between Managers and, 

Defbre payment cf Salaiy or Results Fees, 

Appointments should, if possible, be made from the first day of a 
quarter, . , . . • . . • 163 

Assistant — qualifications, promotion, salary, . . 160,161 

Cannot be member or officer of School Committee, . . 102 

Changes in Staff should be notified, . . . .113 

Classification, and Examination, . . 137-150-154-158-161 

Classification of Teachers on rc-entci*ing Board’s seiwice, 

„ obtained in training rules as to promotion to 1st 
class, .... 

Clergymen not elimble for the position of, . 

Commissioners will not, as a rule, con’espond T/ith, . 

Complaints, how to be made known, 

Deceased, conditions of payment to ncxt-of-ki.n, 

Dismissed for incompetency, ineligible for restoration till lapse of 
six months, ..... 

Female Schools — insta?uction must be given in needlework, 

First class — average requisite for payment of salary, 

Gratuities for training persons for office of, 

Health — medical certificate and evidence of age necessary, 

Illness of— provisions regarding. Absences from other causes and 
vacations, ....... 

Incompetent teacher — Salary or Results Fees not payable to, 

Interruption of service, rule as to, . 

„ rule as to health certificates, 

Lay — only recognised in ordinary schools, . 

Xocwm-Tcneus for, need not enter into agreement, . 

May be fined, depressed, or deprived of salary, 

Monks — ^rules as to, . 

J^ewly appointed, must be pronounced competent by Inspector, 
!Non-vested Schools, Teachers to he removed, if required, or grants 
to'cease, ..... . . . 

Not to engage in business detrimental to. their Schools, nor to keep 
or reside in public-houses, .... 

Nuns— rules as to, . . 

Other Educational Organizations, teachers from, rule as to age, 

Patrons and Managers appoint and dismiss, . 

Pensions, ..... 

Political Meetings, not to attend; not to interfere in Parliamentary 
elections, or electioits for Poor Law Guardians, except- by voting, 
Practical rules for. , . . . ... 


137 
143 
164 
216, 217 
129 


158 

128 

243 

244 
242 


144 

130 

140 

220b 

40 

144 

135 

i6-57 

130 


134 


132 

56-7 

140 

no 

220a 


Promotion — regulations, 
Qualities desirable in, 


139 

145 


154-156-161 
. 127 
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Teachers— 


Rule 


Kesidences for, . . • . . 247-248-249 AppendixA, 

Uestoration to service, if dismissed, to be determined by Com- 
missioners, . . ^ , .136 

lie-entry into Board’s service, . , . . 220 b 

lletiring gratuities, ...... 219, 220 

Rules to be observed by, . . . . . , 145 

Salary to Tnacher, or other aid, whether payable or not, to be 
determined by the Commissioners, « . , 131 

School fees part of emoluments of, . . . , . 173 

Substitutes — appointment of, . , , 144,148, 149a 

Substitution of male for female, or vice vci'sa, in mixed Schools, . 34 

Temporary Assistants and Workmistresses, . , 170,170a 

„ attendance of, at Annual Examinations optional, 153 

Temporary Teacher may be appointed ns lucum ieuens for three 
months, . . . . . , . . 144 

Training of, . . . ' • , , . 14C-149a 

Unclassed, . . . . , . . .115 

Unclassed or proviaonally classed to present themselves at Annual 
Examination, ...... 152 

Vested Schools, Teachers to be dismissed if Commissioners 
require, ........ 134 

Visitors, to courteously receive them, .... 133 

Ten Commandments — use of Tablet containing, not compulsory, . 96 

Time-table to be suspended in School-room, . , , .78 

Contains public notification as to religious instruction, , , 77 

Contains tbe only notification as to religious instruction, which can 
be exhibited during secular business, . . . ,77 

Four hours a day, literary instruction m Day Schools must be pro- 
vided for on . . . . . . ■ . 74 

Two hours three evenings in the week, literary instruction in Evening 

Schools must be provided for on, .... 198 

Training of Teachers — Institutions provided for, . 146, 147, 149, 149 a 

Certificates of-Jssued, . . . . . .149 

Training Colleges — Commissioners’, MarlborongU-street— admission to 

and regulations during course, . . , ■. .147 

Loans for building of, &c., may be obtained, , (Note) 10} 250 

Managers to provide substitutes for Teachers in, . . . J47 

Provisions made for training in : Length of Courses (one year — 
two years), and to whom open, . . . . . 149 

Under Local Management : Examination for admission to : Candi- 
dates who may be admitted: Queen’s Scholars : Examination of 
Students each year : Amount of Grants : Conditions of payment: 

Supplemental Regulations as to Inspection ; Audit of Accounts : 

Appointment of Substitutes, &c., . . . « 149a 

Second Class Teachers may, on termination of their course of ta’ain- 
ing, take First Class papers, . . . . . 158 

Trustees — Schools may be Vesled in, . « . • .6 

„ are Patrons of Schools Vested in, • » • . 103 

Unclasaed Teachers, . . . . • • * 151 

Do. Provisionally classed, .... 152 

Do. Rule as to payment of those who fail at, or absent 

themselves from Examination, .... 152 


Rules and 
HegulatioOB 
of Commis- 
sioners- 


Unmixed School Change jfrom Male to Female School, or the reverse, 

or to Mixed School, .... .35 

Use of School-houses, Non-vested— on Sundays, and before and after 

School hours on other days, ..... 64 

Use of School-houses, Vested, for Sunday Schools, . • .68 

Do. Vested or Non-vested — apolitical, • . 69 

Vacation in Schools, . . . . • ^ 

Vacations cannot be taken, by member of School Staff, during opera- 
tion of School, • • • • • • .144 
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of Commia- 
sioncrs. 


Ru'o 
6, 10 
12 

20 

17 
. 70 

18 
19 
21 

. 24 

. 16 

. 26-27 
17 

247-249 
. 22 

U 


^pj>cn(Zi*-4.‘vcstedSclioolsoftwoclfisscs— Aid granted to, . . . 

Building Grant— Conditions for, , . 

Distance between in rural districts, ..... 
Existin'^ National Schools cannot be trana/erred to Commissiouors, as, 
Grants to build, 8ic., seal? of, , ♦ » 

Inscription to be placed op, . * . . 

Lease, term of, . . • , • 

„ preparation of, _ . 

Law Adviser’s opinion on, ..... 

Plan and specification, . • . 

Kent oti . . • • . • • • • . . 

Repairs of, . • • • 

Kcpa>Tnent of Building Grant, Commissioners may accept, 

Kesidences for Tcachei’s, .... 

School accommodation — Cost of liouae, 

Si^, description 9 f, , . 

To be built on ground ynconnepted if possibleiTvItli places of reli- 
gious worship, 

Must bo used exclusively for tlic education of the pupils attending 
them, except os stated in llule, .... . . 

Persons approved of by parents, SiC., must have access to give 
^Religious instruction, . . ^ . 

Visitors, to have free access to the School duiing secular instruction, but 

not to interrupt the business, . , . . 122,123 

Diiily Report Book, may enter rem.arks in, such remarks to bo 
'transmilted by Inspector to Commissioners, if necessary, 

Entries made by, in iochool records, not to be altered or erased, 

Manager to be referred to by, for information, . 

May observe gcnorally, but not interrupt business, , 

Religious instruction of the Pupils, may not interfere with, or claim 
to be present iit, . . . . . . 

School records, may examine, but not make extracts from them, 
Withdrawal of grunt of salary, &c., _from Vested or Non- vested 
Schools— light reserved by Commissioners, 

Withdrawal or essential alteration of Books on List cannot take place 
without communication with the fjord Lieutenant, 

Withdrawal of recognit ion of Manager, . 

Workhouse Schools — terms on which received into connexion, 

Workhouso Schools — The fundamental rules of the Board must be 
observed, . . 

Workmistress— appointment of, . 

„ cerlificate of competency required, 

Workraistresses — Average to warrant salai’y to, . 

„ Temporary, .... 

recognised in Mixed Schools under a Master, 

Rate of salary, ..... 

Time required daily, from, . . 

Withdrawal of salary, .... 

Worship, places of, Schools not to be held in or transferred to, 

„ ^ places of, no direct internal communieatioi\ between them and 
^ Schools allowable, . . . , , 


68 


83 


133 

133 

124 
123 

125 
123 


5 

107 

60 


6) 

. 142 

142 
142, 169 
170, 170a. 
142 
162 
142 
170 
66 
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Rules and 
Relations 
of Commia- 
BioDers. 


I. Programmes of Examination of Inspectors, . . . 67 

II. ,, ,, Inspectors’ Assistants, . . 68 

in. Conditions of appointment for National Schoolmasters to Inspec- 
torships, • . . 69 

IV. Organizing Teachers, 69 

V Provisions for Competitive Examination for Teacherships in Model 

Schools, 69 

VL Programme of Examination for National Teachers, . . ' . 71 

VII. Programme of Exanunation for Certificates to teach Greek, Latin, 

French, Irish, Music, and Drawing, , ' . . . .73 

Tin. Handicraft, 74 

IX. Programmes of Examination 'for Paid Monitors, . ... 75 

X. Travelling Allowances — Teachers and Monitors, ... 77 

XT. Results Programme — Ordinary Subjects, . , . . ,78 

XII. Programme of approved Extra Subjects, 86 

Xm. Rules for Pa}*ment of Teachers of Agricultural Schools under 

liocal Management, 92 

XIV. Rules for Payment of Teachers of National Schools to which 

School Gardens are attached, 93 

XV. Albert Trainiug Farm — Regulations for admission of Candidates, . 95 

XVI. Qualifications required of Pupil-teachers, Terms of their Admis- 

sion to Model Schools and Course of Training, . . .99 

XVIL Model Schools, Marlborough-street — Salaries, &c., . . .100 

XVni. Conditions to be complied with by Teachers summoned for ad- 
mission to the Board’s Training Institution, . .. , .100 

XIX- Regulation for deducting amount due from Teachers who have 
been trained at the expense of the State on entering the Civil 
Service (not as Inspectors under Board), . . . .102 

XX. Regolations os to the Average Attendance required for the 

employment of Assistants and Monitors in National Schools, 102 

XXI. Instructions to Managers of National Schools as to present 

method of paying Teachers’ Salaries, . . . .103 

XXII. Declaration to be made by the Widows or Next-of-Kin of 
Deceased Teachers — copy of “Undertaking” to be given by 
Manager or other responsible person, in order to obtain 
from Commissioners money due to a deceased teacher, . 104 

XXm. Half-Time Pupils, , . 105 

XXTV. Results Fees, contingent on local aid 105 

XXV- Scales of Salary from 1 . 4 . 75 and from 1.1. 80, ... . 107 

XXVL Scale of Payments to Monitors in force prior to IstApril, 1881, 108 
XXVH. Free Stock— Scale of Grants made by th^ Commissionerfl, . 108 

. C 
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21 

AppendixA. 

Rules and 
Relations 
of Commis- 
lioncrs. 


General Nature oe the System of National 
Education. 

Its Object and fundamental Principle. 

1. Tho object of tli© system of TTatioual Education is to afford 
combined literary and moral, and separate religious mstruction, to 
ciiildren of all pei-suasions, as far as possible, in the same scliool, upon 
tlic fimdamental principle, that no attempt shall be made to interfere 
\vith the peculiar religious tenets of any description of Cbristian pupils. 

2. It is the earnest wish of Her Majesty’s G-ovemmeut, and ot the 
Commissioners, that the Clergy and Laity of the cUiloreiit religious 
denominations should co-operate in conducting NTatiojial Schools, 

3. The Commissioners hy tlieuiselvea, or their OSiuers, are to be 
allowed to visit and examine the Scliools wlienever they thiiilc £t. 

4. The Comniissionei’s will not change any fundamental Eule without 
tlie expr^a pemiission of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant- 

5. The Commissionei’s %vill not ■witlidi'aw, or essentially alter, any 
hook that lias been, or shall be hereafter, unanimously published or 
sanctioned by them, -without a previous communication -with tbe Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Descrvplion of Scltools to which the Com'iniasioners gra^it Aid> 

6. The Schools to which the Cpmmissionei’s grant aid are divided into 
two classes, viz. : — 1st. Vested Schools, of wliich there ai*e two sorts, 
namely, (a.) those vested in the Commissioners ; and, (&.) tliose 
vested in Tmstees, for the purj>ose of being maintained as National 
Schools ; 2nd, Non-Vested Schools, the property of private indmdiials. 
Both these classes of Schools are under the control of Patrons or Local 
Managers. 

7. There are also Model Schools, of which the Comimssioners are 
themselves the Patrons, but wliicli are conducted on tlie same fimda- 
nieiital principles as the ordinary National Schools. 

8. The Oommissioners encourage Industrial Instimction in National 
Schools in all suitable eases. 

9. The OommiBsioners require tliat mstruction sliall be given in plain 
needlework in all Schools inwhicli Female Teachers are deployed. 


Extent oe Aid, and Conditions upon which geahied. 

Kinds of Aid. 

10. The Commissioners of National Education award aid — 

(a.) Towai’ds the payment of Teachers and supply of Books and other 
School Requisites. 

(&.) Towards building School-houses, and pro\uding suitable fittings 
and furniture. This aid is given for vested Schools only.* 

(c.) Towards pro-viding Residences for Teachei’S of National Schools. 
See Rules 247 to 249. 


Under proviaions ol the 47 & 48 Tict., ch. 22 (“Loans for Schools and Training 
Colleges (Ireland) Act, 1884”), a loan may be obtained for “the erection, enlargement, 
Btructnral improvement, or purchase of a bouse to be used us a non-vested Nu-tional SebooL’* 
See page 62. 
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ApjiendUsA, n. Tho Conunisaionerfi reserve to themselves in all cases, invested 
Ral«riind ^ ^ non-vested schools, the right to refuse or -withdraw any 

Reffuktione grant of salary, &c., whenever they see fit. 
of^OozainiB* 

*ionerfi. Towards building School-'houses (Vested). 

12. Before any grant is made towards building a School-house, the 
Commissioners must be satisfied (a.) that a necessity exists for such a 
School, (&.) that an eligible site has been procured, (c.) that a proper lease 
of the site for the purposes of National Education -vml be executed either 
to Trustees, or to the Commissioners in their corporate capacity (d.) that 
the applicants ore prepared to raise, by local contribution, at least one- 
third of the whole sum which the Commissioners may deem necessary for 
the erection of the house and providing furniture ; and (c.) that when the 
School comes into operation adequate local aid will be provided in aug- 
mentation of the Teacher’s emoluments from the Board. 

13. In mral districts if tlie proposed site for a School is within 
three statute miles by road of a vested National School, no grunt -will be 
made, except under special circumstances. 

14. The site should be healthy, with a supply of pure water con- 
veniently near, should be easy of access, and mu^ be approved by the 
Board of Public Works. 

15. Although the Commissioners do not refuse aid towards the erec- 
tion of School-houses on ground connected with places of worship, yet 
they much prefer having them erected ou groimd which is not so 
connected, where it can bo obtained ; they therefore require that, before 
Church, Chapel, or Meeting-hoirse ground be selected as the site of a 
School-house, strict inquiry be made whether any other convenient site 
can he obtained, and that the I'esult shall bo stated to them. 

16. The School premises to be vested, whether in the Commissioners 
or in Trustees, must be held at a nominal rent, or guaranteed by special 
sureties against any liability for rent, and for such term as, under the 
circumstances, the Commrssionera may deem necessary. 

17. (a.) The following is the scale of Grants for the erection of School- 
houses, whether vested in Trustees or in the Commissioners : — 


Numhor 

of 

Plan. 

Numbor of Cbildroa to 
be uccommodatod. 

Amount 

of 

Grant. 

Amount 

of 

Local 

Contri- 

bution. 

Total £su- 
maced CcMt, 
Inahidinn 
School Purnl- 
tur« and 
Out-oScM. 

Doaoription of Sobool. 

ATcnigo on 
BoUa [6 
square foot 
for each'. 

Average 
sttendanco 
(8 sqnaro 
votforcaob) 




£ 

£ 

£ 


1 

60 

45 

150 

75 

225 

yingle !Scbool-rooin. 

2 

75 

5S 

166 

83 

249 

Ditto. 

3 

100 

76 

188 

94 

282 

Ditto. 

4 

120 

90 

224 

112 

836 

Ditto. 

4A 

120 

90 

236 

118 

354 

Two School-rooms on ground. 

5 

150 

112 

S06 

153 

459 

Ditto on ground. 

5 A 

160 

112 

276 

138 

414 

Ditto two stories. 

6 

200 

150 

354 

177 

631 

Ditto on ground. 

6 A 

200 

150 

316 

J58 

474 

Ditto two storiss. 

6B 

200 

150 

378 

189 

567 

Ditto onground 







(altemutive plan). 

7 A 

300 

.225 

466 

234 

700 

Ditto two stories. 

7B 

300 

2-26 

533 

267 

800 

Ditto onground. 

8 A 

400 

300 

600 

300 

900 

Ditto two stories. 

Q B 

400 

300 

666 

334 

1,000 

Ditto on ground. 


* Under a recent Act of Parliament (44 & 45 Tict., cap. C6), limited owners have the 
power of granting sites for Sclioolhouses and Teachers’ Resddences, at a nominal rent, 
for any period from 99 to 900 years. See page 180, 
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(b,) The Comniissionei’s reserve to themselves the right of accepting re- ^ppmdixA- 

payment of the Grants made towards the ei*cction of a School-house, o , 

and in such a case, of removing the School from their list of Vested Schools. Rera^iioiis 

18. The shortest lease that will be accepted in making grants under of Commis- 
this scale will be sixty-one years; or three lives and thirty-one yearn 
concurrent. 

19. The lease must be prepared in the Education Office in the foini 
authorised by the Commissioners, the expense to be home by the Com- 
missioners. 

20. (a.) When gi'anta are voted towards defraying the cost of the 
biulding of a School-house, the lease must be duly executed h^ot'e the 
case is ^ally remitted to the Boa/rd of Public Works, (b.) Tlie Commis- 
sioners will not accept a transfer to themselves (as a vested School) 
of any building already used as a National School. 

21. No grant can be approved until («.) the District Inspector shall 
have reported upon all the circumstances of the case ; (b.) the Board of 
Works shall have reported on the eligibility of the site; and(c.) the 
Law Adviser of the Commissioners shall have given his opinion, 
from the information laid before him, that a satisfactory lease can he 
executed. 

22. The Commissioners determine what amount of school accommoda- 
tion should be provided in the proposed building ; and the cost of the 
house, &c., is determined by the number of children which it is intended 
to accommodate. 

23. When the expected attendance is less than sixty on rolls, or 
exceeds 400, the Commissioners will he prepared to make a special Grant, 
in accordance, however, with the principles of the scale in Rule 17. 

24. The Board of Works will furnish iostructions as to the plan 
and specifications, to which the parties receiving aid are bound strictly to 
adhere ; but the Commissioners will be prepared to consider and submit 
to the Board of Works special plans furnished to them by applicants. 

25. The Commissioners do not sanction grants for the omamenting of 
School-houses. If buildings of an ornamental description be preferred, 
the whole of the extra expense must be provided by the applicants. 

26. The Commissioners will keep the School-house and fuiniture in 
repair*, when the premises are vested in themselves. 


27. (a.) When the School premises ai ‘0 vested in Trustees, it is the 
duty OT such Ti'ustees to keep the house, furniture, &c., in repair. 


(6.) Grants in aid of local contributions are made to existing Vested 
^nools, whether Vested in the Commissionei*s or in Trustees, for adding 
to or enlarging them, enclo.sing the sites, or other desirable or necessary 
structeal changes or improvements, (e.) In the case of Schools Vested 
in Trustees no Grants can be made for the execution of any work wliich 
is required to make good damages arising from neglect, misuse, or lapse 
of time, or continuous use,’ unless in cases specially recommended by the 
Board of Works. 


Toivards Support of Schools previously established (Iffon-Vested)] 


28. The aid granted to non-vested Schools consists of salary, results 
fees, gratuities, books, and other school requisites, and the benefits of 
inspection and training. (See note to Rule 10 as to loans for the erec- 
tion of non-vested School-houses.) 

29. The Cornmissionei's do not contribute towards Repairs, Fittings, 
or Furnitui'e ; or to the Rent of the School-house.* 


* Loans for providing Keadenccta for Teachers of Non-Vested Schools may, liowevei* 
bo obtained, (See Buies 247-24:8.) 
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AppsndixA SO. Before grimtiug aid. (a.) the School mnyt bo in. actual opei*afcion 
RulM^d ^ competent tcachei’, and the Commissionei-s will inquire -wlieLher 

Reguktiona (3.) the casG is clesenmig of assistance; (c.) there is i-euson to expect 
of Comrais- School -will maintain an average daily attendance of at least tkirty 

sionera. pi;ipi]g • adequate local provision will he made m augmentation of the 
Teacher’s emoluments from the Board, (e.) the School-house is suitable, 
in good repair, adequately fuinished, and provided with proper out- 
offices; and (/.) the Teacher is the owner of or liable for rent for the 
Rcliool-honse.* 

31. In certain cases, namely, where the means of religious instnic- 
tion are not attainable by c^di-en of a particular denomination in 
any National School -witliin reasonable distance from theii* homes, 
the Commissioners are ]5repared to make modihed grants to Schools 
in wMdi the average daily attendance of pupils is less than 30 ; hut 
they reserve to themselves the power in all cases of preventing the 
unnecessary multiplication of Schools in any district. (See Rule 172.) 

32. Before the Commissioners decide upon an application for aid, they 
require from the Inspector of the district a report upon all the circum- 
stances of tlie case. 

33. To wai'i*ant contirmance of aid the House and Furniture must 
be kept in sufficient repair by means of local contributions, and 
the School m^ist be conducted in all respects in a satisfactory manner, 
and in accordance with the Rules and Regulations of the Comniis- 
sionera. 

34. (a.) In MbtedSchools, i.c., Schools inwhichmaleandfemalechildren 
are taught in tlie same room, the Principal Teacher, subject to the ap- 
pvoA'al of the Bohrd, may be cither male or female, as the circumstances 
of the Scliool may require ; but (h.) when a Mixed School lias been received 
into connexion, the sanction of the Commissioners should be obtained 
for tho substitution of a male for a female Teacher, or vice versd, 
(c.) A female Teacher, w'hethcr Principal or Assistant, will not be 
reeognisod in a Boys’ Scliool, unless it is attended by Infant pupils only, 
nor {d.) amale Teacher, whether Principal or Assistant, in a Girls’ School, 
nor (e.) will a male Assistant be recognised in any School under a female 
Principal (See Rule 168). 

So. When a School has been taken into connexion, as a School for 
males or for females solely, the sanction of the Commissioners should be 
obtained for a change from a male to a female School, or vice versdi or 
to a mixed School. This is not to preclude the admission of Infant 
Boys to Girls’ Schools. 


Diffirent Classes of National Schools. 

Model Schools. 

36. Model Schools, of which tliero are three classes, viz.: — (a.) The 
Central and Metropolitan Model Schools, (&.) District Model Schools, and 
(c.) hlinor Model Schook, have been built out of the funds placed by 
Paiiiament at the disposed of the Connnissionei’s, and are under then.' 
exclusive control. 

37. The cliief objects of Model Schools are to promote united educa- 
tion, to exhibit to the surrounding Schools the most improved methods 

* In no Natlonjil Scliool can any cliiltlreu, bo kept apart from the ordinary pupils on. the 
{^roimcl of payment of School fees, or the social position of their parents, as tho Com- 
missioners regard any such separation of one class of pnpil.s in a National School from th« 
rest of the pupils as inconsistoat with the spirit of the National system of Edueatiou«j 
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of lifcerary and scientific inatniction, and to educate young persons for ^ppemiitA. 
the office of Teacher. RuloTim 1 

38. In Model Schools, the Comniissionera appoint and dismiss the Regolation? 

Teachers and other officei-s ; regulate the coui*se of instruction ; and Oomtuu- 
cxercise all the rights of Pati-ons. sioneta 

39. The Commissioners afford the necessary opportunities for giving 
religious instruction to the Pu]>ils by such Pastors or other persons as 
are approved of by their parents or guardians, and in separate apartments 
allotted to the purpose, 

Ordinary National Schools.* 

40. These Schools, whether Ye.sted or Non-vested, are under local 
management, and are taught by lay Teacliei-s approved of by the Board, 

Agi'icultural National Schools. 

41. Agricultural IS’ational Schools are Schools to which farms or gar- 
dens are atfaiched, for the purpose of ilhisti*ating and introducing the 
most approved systems of tillage and husbandly. 

42. Agricultural Schools consist of — (a.) The Albert Model Agri- 
cultural IS'ational School, G-lasnevin, under the exclusive management of 
the Board; (5.) The Munster Model Agricultural and Dairy National 
School, under the management of the Board aided by a local committee ; 
and (c.) Ordinary National Schools with school-farii^ or gardens attached. 

43. {Omitted Rule.) 

44. {Omitted Rxde. 

45. (Omitted Rule.) 

46. (Omitted Rule.) 

47. The Oommissionera admit into the Albert Model Agiicultural 
National School a limited number of free, and Jilso of paying resident 
Agi'icultural Pupils. 

48. The Teachers of Agricultural Schools must be competent to give 
instruction both in the theory and practice of Agiiculture, and must 
give practical instruction in Agriculture to their pupil.s. 

49. In the Ordinary Natioual Agiicultuiul Schools the aid granted 
by the Commissioners to the Teachers for the promotion of AgricultuiTil 
iiistruction consists in special Pvesults fees, awarded upon the recommen- 
dation of the Superintendent of theAgricultural Department, or of such 
other officer as may be approved by tlie Board. (Rule 200, and pages 
72 and 73). 

50. Before granting such aid, the Commissioners requii*e to be satis- 
fied, (a.) that tlie farm attached is efficiently managed, and (l>.) that the 
proficiency of the pupils in Agricultural knowledge is satisfactory. 

51. The Commissioners award special Results fees, on the recom- 
mendation of the District Inspectors, to the Tejicliei’s of National Schools, 
who exliibit the best spccimen.s of garden culture on gi'ound attached 
to their respective Schools, and cultivated principally by the pupils. 

National Schools in which Specied Indvtstrkd instructioyi 
is given. 

52. In these Schools, embroidery and other advanced kinds of needle- 
work ai*e taught. The Commissioners graut salaries to the Teachers, on 
the following conditions : — 

(a.) That all the pupils of the industrial department, as in the case 
of the pupils of the literary department, shall attend for at least four 
hours daily for secular business, and shall receive literary mstniction, for 
at least two of these hours daily. 

* This class of schools is distinct from. Model Schools, Convent Schools, Mdnheler/ 

.SchoolB, aad 
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^ppendixA. (fi.) That no religious instruction or religious exercise shall tahe 
RulTT^d during the time the pupils are engaged in either literary or 

Regiiktions industrial occupation. 

of Coimnis- That a separate room he provided for industrial mstructiou. 

sioners. That in addition to the litex-ary Teacher, there shall be a suitable 

person appointed to conduct the industrial department. 

53. {Omitted Ride.) 

54. The amount of salary will depend upon the circumstances of each 
case. (.ff-wfeSOl.) 

Convent and Monastery Natiorad Schools {Vested and 
Mon-vested.) 

55. Convent and Monastery National Schools, whether vested or non- 
vested, are regulated by tlie same rules respectively as other National 
Schools, save so far as these rules are modified by the special rules 
applicable to Convent and Monastery National Schools. 

56. The members of the community may dischai^e the office of 
Literary Teachers, either exclusively by themselves, or with the aid of 
such lay persons as they may see fit to employ as Assistants. 

57. (a.) The amount of salary awarded to Convent National Schools is 
regulated by the average number of children in daily attendance {see 
Ride 174) ; or {b.) if the Teachers of these Schools adopt the principle of 
classification, they will receive the same class salaiues as the Teachers of 
Ordinary National Schools, (c.) These conditions apply also to the 
Monastery National Schools recognised previous to 1855; but (d) aid 
xvill be granted to other Monastmy Schools only on the condition that 
the Teachers of such Schools shall adopt the principle of classification. 
{e.) Results fees are in all cases paid according to the same sc^e as in 
Oidinary National Schools. 

58. {Omitted Fule.) 

59. Evening Schools are also recognised in connexion with Convent 
and Monastery National Schools. {Rule 175.) 

Worhhouse National Schools. 

60. Workhouse Schools are received into connexion, and grants of 
Books, &o., made to them, on condition that they shall be subject to 
inspection by the Commissioners or their officer. 

61. The fundamental rules of the Board of National Education must 
be faithfully observed in these schools. 

Schools attached to Lunatic Asylums. 

62. Schools attached to Lunatic Asylums are received into connexion 
upon the same general principles as the Workhouse Schools. 

Evening National Schools. 

63. The Commissioners grant aid towards the support of Evening 
Schools, where the wants of the locality render such schools desitahle. 
The aid is limited to salary, results fees, books, and inspection. Such 
aid in fixture will not be gx’anted except to Evening Schools attended 
by pupils of one sex only. (Rules 175 and 198.) 

Use OF School-houses. 

64. In. Non-veated Schools, the Commissioners, do not, in ordinary 
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before or after the School-hours on the other days of the week ; such use ^ppendix^. 
being left to the Patrons or local Managers, subject to the following 
limitations, and to the interference of the Board in cases leading to con- Reflations 
tention or abuse. of Oommifr. 

65. (Omitted Rule.) sionerB, 

66. No aid will be granted to a School held in a place of worship ; nor 
\vill the Commissioners sanction the transfer of an existing School to a 
place of woraliip even for a temporary period. 

■ 67. When a School-room is in any way connected with a place of 
worship, there must not he any direct internal communication between 
the School-room and such place of worship. 

68. Vested School-houses must be used eccchisixely for the education 
of the pupils attending them \ except on Sundays, when they may bo 
employed for Sunday Schools, with the sanction of the Patrons or Local 
Managers, subject, in cases leading to contention or abuse, to the inter- 
fei’enoe of the Commissioners. 

69. No political meetings shall be held in National Sohool-Iiouses, 
whether Vested or Non-vested \ nor shall any political business whatso- 
ever be transacted therein.* 

70. When any School is received into connexion, the Commissioners 
will require that the inscription National School,” shall be put up 
in plain and legible characters on a conspicuous part of the School-house, 
or on such other place as may render it conspicuous to the public. In 
Vested Schools a stone is to be introduced into the wall having that in- 
scription cut upon it. 

71. The Commissioners will not sanction any inscription containing a 
title of a derwminational character, or which may appear to them to in- 
dicate that the School is one belonging to any partic^ar religious body ; 
but the teims Boys’, Girls’, or Infants’, with the proper local designation 
taken from the city, town, parisli,. street, village, or townland, in which 
the School is established, or the name of the founder, may be included 
in the insciiption. 

72. No emblems or symbols of' a denominational natm-e shall be ex- 
hibited in the School-room during the hours of united inatniction ; nor 
will the Commissioners infvMre, grant aid to any School which exhibits 
on the exterior of the buildings any such emblems. 

73. No emblems or symbols of s. political nature shall at any time be 
exhibited in tiie School-room or affixed to the extei^ior of the buildings ; 
nor shall any placards whatsoever, except such as refer to the legitimate 
business of school management, be affixed thereto. 

Beligious and Secular Instruction. 

74. (a.) In all Day National Schools not less than four hours a day 
(mcluding, if necessary, a play-time of not more than half an hour) must 
be provided on the Time-Table for the ordinary secular business on at 

' least five days in the week. {h.)A. pupil who on any of these days 
does not remain under instruction until the conclusion of the ordinary 
literary business, as notified on the Time-Table, cannot be credited with 
an attendance on that day. (c.) In regularly organized Infants’ Schools 
and Infants’ Departments, the limit of half an hour for play does not apply. 

76. Opportunities are to be afiorded (as hereinafter provided for) to 
the children of sdl National Schools for receiving such religious instruction 
as their parents or guardians approve of. 

* National School-houses may, by Act of Parliament, be nsed as polling booths for the 
election of members of Parliament, on 'the requisition of the Sheriff. 
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AppendixA. 7G. Religious iiistructiou must "be so arranged (a.) that each school 

shall be open to cMldren of all coiiiumnioiLs for combined literary and 

ReguiSona moral instruction; (6.) that, in respect of religious instruction, due 
of Commia- regard he had to piu*ental right and authority ; and, irccordiiigly, that 
aioneis. j^Q^child shall receive, or be present at, any i-eligiona instruction of which 
Ms parents or guardians disapprove ; and (c.) that the time forgiving 
religions instruction be so fixed that no cliikl shall he thereby, in eflect, 
excluded, directly or indirectly, from the other advantages which the 
School aCfoids. 

77 (a). A public notification of the times for religious instruction 
must be inseited in large letters in the “Time Table’' su]-)plied by the 
Commissioners, who recommend (6.) tliat, as far as may be practicable, 
the general natui'O of such religious instruction he also stated therein; 
(c) and such notification of the time and nature of the religious instruc- 
tion is the only one that can be exhibited in tlie School during the time 
set apart for literary instmction. 

78. The “Time Table” must b© kept constantly hung up in a Con- 
spicuous place in the School-room. 

7&. When the secular precedes the religious instniction, the Teacher 
must, immediately before the commencement of the latter, announce dis- 
tinctly to the pupils that the horn* for religious instruction has arrived, 
and must put up, and keep up, during the period allotted to such reJigioas 
instiuctioii, and witliiu the view of all the pupils, a notification thereof 
containing the words “ lleligious Instruction,” i)riiited in largo charactei-s, 
on tho form supplied by the Commissioners. Similarly when the School 
commences witl] religions instruction, tho Teacher is to put up and keep 
up the same notification. 

80. Also, when the secular precedes the religious instruction in 
any National School, there shall be a sufiicieiit interval between the 
aimouncement and the commencement of - the religioiis instniction ; and 
whether the religious or tlie .secular iii.striiction shall have pi-ccedence in 
any National School, the books used for the instniction first in order 
shall be laid aside at its termination, in the press or other place appro- 
priated for keeping the School-books. 

81. No secMar instruction, whether literary or industrial, shall be 
carried on in the same apartment, diu’ing school-h GUI’S, simultaneously 
with religious instruction. 

82. The term “ School-houbs” is always to be miderstood to mean the 
entii’e time in each day, from the opening of the School to the closing of 
the same for the dismissal of the pupils. 

83. In vested Schools such pastors or other persons as shall be a]> 
proved of by the parents or guai’dians of the children respectively, shall 
liave access to tliem in the iSchooWoomy for tlie pui*pos6 of giving them 
religious instruction there, at times convenient for that ^nirpose — that 
is, at times so appointed as not to interfere undid/ with the other ar- 
rangements of the School. 

84. In non-vested Schools, it is for the Patrons or Local Managei-s to 
determine whether any, and if any, what religious instruction shall be 
given in tJie SchooWoGm ; but if tliey do not permit it to be given in the 
School-room, the children whose parents or guardians so desire, must be 
allowed to absent themselves from the School, at reasonable times, for 
the purpose of receiving such instruction elsewhere. 

85. {a.) The Patrons and Managers of <dl National Schools have the 
riglit to permit the Holy Scriptures (either in the Authorized or Douay 
Yoirion) to be road at the time or times set apart for religious instruc- 
tion; (&.)and mall Kbsfiec^/S'cAoofothe pai'cnts or ^lardiaus of the childreji 
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have the right to rcriuii'O the Patrons and Local Managers to affoi*d ^i)ptndixA 
oppoi-tnnities for the reading of the Holy Soripturos, in the School-room, 
under proper pci-sons approved of by the parents or guardians for tliat Reeulitioos 

J^AU'pOSe. Commia- 

86. Tlie 1 -eadmg of tlie Scriptures, either in the Protestant Autho- 
riaed, or Douay Version, — the teaching of Catecliisms, — ])ublic prayer, 

— and all other religious exercises, come the rules as to religious 

instiTiction. 

87. (a.) ileligious instruction, prayer, or other religious exercises, 
may talce place before and aftxer the ordinary School business (during 
which all children, of whatever denomination they may be, are requii*ed to 
attend) ; and may take place at one intermediate time, between tl)e com- 
mencement and the closeof the ordiuaiy school business. (6.)The Commis- 
sioners, however, v.dll not sanction any aiTangement for religious 
instruction, prayer, or other religious exercises at an intermediate time in 
cases where it shall appear to them tliat such arrangement will interfere 
with the usefulness of- the School, by preventing children of any religious 
denommation fi*om availing themselves of its advantages, or by subjecting 
those in attendance to any inconvenience. 

(c ) With the above exception, the secular School business must not be 
iuten’upted or suspended by any spiiitual exercise whatsoever. 

(c?.) The Oommlssioners earnestly recommend that Religious In- 
struction shall take place either immediately before tlie commencement 
or immediately after the close, of the ordinary School business; (e.) and 
they further recommend that, whenever the Patron or Local Mauager 
thinks fit to have religions instruction at an intermediate time, a separate 
apartment shall (when practicable) be provided for the reception of those 
children who, according to these Rules, should not he present thereat. 

88. The Register and Roll Rook kept in each School, according to the 
Forms furnished by the Commissionei's, must show the religious 
denomination of each child attending the School. 

89. The religious denomination is to be ascei’tained from the parent 
(the father, if possible) or the guardian of the pupil, and Ls to be entered 
ia the Register according to his wish. • 

90. (a.) No pupil who is registered by his or her poi*ents or guardians as 
a Protestant is to be permitted to remain in attendance during the time 
of religious instruction in case the Teacher giving such instruction is a 
Roman Catholic ; (b.) and no pupil who is registered by his or her poi’ents 
or guardians as a Roman Catholic is to be permitted to remain in atten- 
dance during the time of religious instruction in case the Teacher giving 
such instniction is not a Roman Catholic, (c.) And further, no pupil is to 
be permitted to remain in attendance duiing the time of any religious 
instruction to which his or her parents or guardians object. 

(c?.) Provided, however, that in case any parent or guardian shall express 
a desire that the child should receive any particular religious instruction, 
and shall record such -desire in the book provided for that purpose in the 
School, this prohibition shall not apply to the time during which such 
religious instruction only is given.* (c.) The entry in the book shall be 
signed with tlie name or mark of the parent or guardian, and the book 
shall he submitted to the Inspector whenever he visits theSchool. (/■.) Tlie 
Certificate Book must not be removed from the School-room. (^.) The 
signing of it must in all cases be the spontaneous act of the parent (or 
guardian), the/«i5/ier, if possible. 


* Such expreasioa of desire nitiy at any tinis be revoked by the parent oi guardiaa and 
ehall thereupon become inoperative. 
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AppenHiasA. The following is the Form of Book : — 

Rulir^d Soli No., Schml,- Cotmtij, 

Regulations Name of Teacher loho gives ReUgimts /rwfttkjtion, 

of CJominis- Religious Denomnatiov, of do.t — 

sioners. _ _ 

Cebtiticate of Paeent OE (tUARDIAN. 

• [In case a Parent or Guardian should wish his Child to receive religious inatrac- 
tion from a Teacher who is of a different religious denomination from the Child, or 
from a Teacher who gives any religious instmction different from that which ig b 
accordance with the creed of the Child, the following Certificate is to he made by 
such Parent or Guardian.] 

170TE. As some doubts have arisen as to the interpretation of the Rule, attention Is re* 

quested to the following minute of the Board t — 

“Tho object of the Rulo is more fully to carry out tlio conoial [trinoiplc of tho Board, that no ohild ia 
to rooelTO any toUgicua iastiuotion contrary to the wisnee of his parent. Aooordingly tho Buie &nt 

?rorIdos for tho ooso rrhara tho Toaoher ia a Protestant and tho child a Boman Catholic, or vice versL 
n tliib enso tho diaserU of tho parent Is Implied, and no religious instruction can ho givon to a ohild by a 
Toaohor of tho differont crood unless tho parent expressly roquoats it. But where the Toachor and ths 
child arc both Protestants, wUetlior of tbe same or of a difforent denomination, tho dissent of tho parent 
will not bo implLod. In this case roligiooa instruotion in (he Scriptural or 4n /m oion CaUdtiam may 
bo given to tho child unless tho parent expressly forbids it. In onoh ease, however, tho assent or 
dissent, whether implied or expressed, may be modided by an entry, duly signed by tho parent in 
the C^tificata Book of i^Ugious Instiuotion ; but no Pupil ia to bu poruittod to he present whilst 
Instruotion is being given in tho Catoohism of a different persuasion from his or hor own, without 
oxpresa sanction of bis other Parents ox Guanlians, written in tbe Form prorLtlcd,” 

I (») , being the (®) — - of (^) , wlio ia registered by me as 

(*) in the School Agister of the (®) ■■ — National School, bebeby ceb. 

TiPY that it is my desire that the said (‘") shall receive instruction in (^) 

■», during the time set apart for Religious Instruction. 

Signature of Parent or Guardian, (®) ___ 
Witness, if signed hy Mark,” , 

JC>ated — — day of , 18 — . 


Cbbtiticate op Teacher.. 

I HEREBY CERTIFY that before (®) signed the above Certificate, I read 

aloud to (^°) the following Rule of the Commissioners op National 

Education : — 

"No Pupil who is registered by his or her Parents or Guardian as a Protestant ia to bo 
permitted to remain in attendance during the time of religious instraction in case the Teacher 
giving such, instruotionis a Roman Catholic; and no Pupil who is registered by hisorherParentB 
or Guardian as a Roman Catholic is to be permitted to remain in attendance during the time of 
relinous instruction in case the Teacher giving such instruction is not a Roman Catholic. And 
further^ no Pnpil is to be permitted to remain in attendance during the time of any religious 
instruction to which his or hor Parents or Gnar^ns object. 

" Provided, however, that in case any Parent or Guardian shall express a desire that the 
Child should receive any particular religious instruction, andshollrecord such desire inUie Book 
provided for that purpose in the School, this prohibition sbnil not apply to tbe time dumg 
which such relimous instmction only is given.* The entry in the Book shall be signed vdtu 
the name or raanc of the Parent or Guardian, and the Book shall be submitted to the Inspector 
whenever he visits the SchooL 

“ * Such expression of desire may at any time be revoked by the Parent or Guardian and 
sliall thereupon become inoperative.” 

And I FURTHBB CERTIFY that T believe when the said . ■ signed the 

above Certificate ~ had a full apprehension of tbe meaning and force of 
the Rule, and also of the true intent and object of the Certificate. 

Signature of Teacher, ^ 

Dated — day of , 18 — . 




(I) Insert the name of the Parent or Guai’dian who makes the Certificate. 

Insert the reladonshm of the Parent or Guardian ; as — “ Father,” Mother,” “ Annt,"&c. 
, Insert the name of the Pupil. (-i) Insert the registered relirion of the ^pil. 

*) Insert the name of the National SchooL (*) Insert the name oi the Pupil ngan. 

G) Insert in full the nature of tbe Religions Instruction ; as — The Holy Scriptures m the 
Authorized Version — The Roman Catholic Catechism — The Protestant Catechism, 
&o., &c. This is to be written hy the Parent or Ouat'dian f but ia case the Parent 
or Gnai'dion cannot write, it may be written by tlie Teacher. 

(•) The Parent or Guardian is here to inscribe his name. If the Parent or Guardian be 
unable to write his name, he is to sign by mark ; hut tlus mark must be wiiaessed 
hy some respectable third party. 




Insert the name of the Parent or Guardian. 
Insert the name of the Parent or Guardian. 


1®^ Insert '* him” or “ her.” 
'">) Insert “be” or “she.’ 


fio' 
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Certificate of Inspecxob. App&ndkeJ. 

[ herebt CHBTiFr that IhavE examined tlie Certificate of (') . .and also Rides snd 

of the Teacher (®) —— above set forth, and that I am satisfied as to the 

Ken»inene3.ofeaoh. 

Signature of Inspector, ■ - 

Dated — day of , 18^. 

(>) losert the came of the Parent or Guardian. (s) Insert the name of the Teacher. 

Use op Books and Tablets, 

91. (a.) The use of the books specified on the Board’s List, whether 
published or sanctioned by the Commissioners is not compulsory j but 
(b) the titles of all other books which the Patrons or Managers of Schools 
intend for the ordinary School business, must be notified to the Com- 
missioners before they ai’e introduced into the School j and none are to 
be used to which they object, (c.) The approval of any such books is 
to extend only to the particular edition which has been submitted to the 
Commissioners. 

92. If any books other than the Holy Scriptures, or the standevrd 
books of the Church to which the children using them belong, be. em- 
ployed in communicating religious instruction, the title of each is to be 
made known to the Commissioners whenever they deem it necessary. 

93. The Commissioners do not insist on the ** Scripture Lessons " or 
book of “ Sacred Poetry” being read in any of the National Schools, nor 
do they allow them to be read as part of the ordinary School business 
(during which all children, of whatever denomination they may be, are 
required to attend) in any School attended by children whose parents or 
guardians object to their being read by their children. In such cases 
the Commissioners prohibit the use of these books, except at times set 
apart for the purpose, either before or after such ordinary School business, 
and under the following conditions: — 

First — That no child, whose parent or guardian objects, shall be 
required, directly or indirectly, to be present at such reading. 

Second — ^That in order that any children, whose parents or guai’dians 
object, may be at libei’ty to absent themselves, or to withdi’aw, 
at the time set apart for the reading of the books above specified, 
public notification of the time set apart for such reading shall be 
inseited in large letters in the Time-table of the School — that there 
shall be a sufficient interval between the conclusion of such ordinary 
School business and the commencement of such reading •, and tliat 
the Teacher shall, immediately before its commencement, announce 
distinctly to the pupils, that any child whose parent or guardian so 
desires may then retire. 

Third — That in every such case there shall be, exclusive of the time 
set apart for such reading, sufficient time devoted each day to the 
ordinary School business, in order that those children who do not 
join in the reading of these books may enjoy ample means of literary 
instruction in the School-room. 

94. When using the Scripture Lessons, the Teachers are prohibited, 
except at the time set apart for religious instruction, from putting to the 
cluldren any other questions than those appended to the end of each 
lesson. 

95. Tlie Comimssioners require that the principles of tlie following 
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AppendixA. Leason, or of a Lesson of a similar irapoi’t (if approved of by the 
KulMand Oomimssioners), shall he strictly incnlcat-ed, during the time of nnited 
Regulation instruction, in il Scliools received into connexion with the Board, and 
of Commis- that a copy of the Lesson itself he Iiiing up in ench School : — 
iioners. Chriatians should endeavour, as the Apostle Paul commands them, to live 
peaceably -with all men (Rom. ch. xii., v. 18), even with those of a different 
religious persuasion. 

Our Saviour, Christ, commanded His disciples to love one another. He taught 
them to love even their enemies, to bless those that cursed them, and to pray 
for those who persecuted thorn. He himself prayed for his murderers. 

Many men hold ciToneous doctrines, but we ought not to hate or persecute 
them. VV^e ought to hold fast what we arc convinced is the truth ; but not to 
treat harshly those who are in error. Jesus Christ did not.intend His religion 
to be forced on men by violent means. He would not allow His disciples to fight 
for Him. 

If any persons treat us unkindly, wo must not do the same to them; for Christ 
and His apostles have taught us not to return evil for evil. If we would obey 
Christ, we must do to others, not as they do to us, but as we would wish them 
to do to us. 

Quarrelling with our neighbours and abusing them, is not the way to convince 
them that we are in the right, and thej' in the wrong. It is more likely to 
convince them that we have not a Christian spirit. We ought, by behaving 
gently and kindly to every one, to show ourselves followers of Christ, who, 
when He was reviled, reviled not again ( I Pet- cb. ii., v. 23). 

96. The use of the Tablet furnished by the Commissiouers, containing 
fclie Ten OomiTiaudnients, is not compulsory. 

97. The rales as to religious instruction do not apply, except in the 
way hereinbefoi'e stated, to the Scripture Lessons and the Book of Sacred 
Poetry, or to the matter contained in the common School-books, or in 
any other book, the use of which the Commissiouers may at any time 
sanction for the pui’pose of united instruction. 

Management of National Schools. 

98. The government of the National Schools is vested in the Pari'ona 
or Local Managers thereof. 

99. (a.) The Commissioners recognise as the Pati'on the peraon 
who applies in the firet instance to place the School in connexion with 
tlie Board, unless it be otherwise specified in the application. 

(b.) The local hlanager is the pcr.son who is charged with tlie dii’ect 
govci-nment of the School, the appointment and removal of T-eachers, and 
the cai’rying on of the necessary cori’espondence wdth the Conimissioiiei’s. 

(c.) A person, to be eligible for the position of local Manager of a 
School, must be either a clergyman or other peison of good position in 
society, must reside within a convenient distance from the school, and 
must undertake to visit the School fi-equently, and to check and certify 
the correctness of the quarterly and other returns fiirnislied from the 
School to the Education Ofiice. 

• (d) Before finally sanctioning the appointment of any person as 
Manager for the first time, the Commissioners require from him an imder- 
taking in writing to have their Rules and Regulations complied with. 

See Rule.s lli and 241. 

lUO. (a.) The Patron lias the right of managing the School himself, 
on the above conditions, or of nominating any fit person to act as local 
Manager of the School. (6.) The Patron may, at any time, resume the 
dii'eot management of the School, or appoint anotlier loc^ Manager, 
(c.) The local Manager possesses all the powers of the Patron, except 
that of appointing a Manager. 
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101. (0?niti6d J^iclo.) JftpencUxA, 

102. (a.) When a School is under the control of a School Committee, 

sucli School Committee is the Patron. (6.) The Oommisaioners cannot RegulMbns 

sanction any oirangement by which the teacher of a National School can 

be a member or officer of the School Committee, toners. 

103. When a School is vested in Trustees, the Commissioners recognise 
tlie Trustees os Patron. 

104. When a School is vested in the Commissioners, the name of the 
Patron or Patrons is inserted in the lease. 

105. (cl) If a Patron wishes to resign the office, he has the power of 
nominating his successor, subject to the approval of the Board. (&.) But 
if the Patron refuses or neglects to e.uercise this power, the selection of 
a Patron may be made by the Commisyioner.s. 

100. In all cases the Commissioners reserve to tliemselves the power 
of determining whether the Patron, or the pemon nominated by him, 
either as his successor, or as local Manager, can be recognised by them 
as a fit person to exercise the trust. 

107. (ct.) The Oommissionei-s also reserve to themselves the power of 
Ncith di-awing tlic recognition of a Patron or of a local Mjmager if lie shall fail 
to observethe rules of theBourd, orifit shall appear to them that the educa- 
tional interests of the district rcquii'e it. (b.) But such recognition will 
not b e ■with draw n with out an investigation into the above matters held after 
due notice to the Patron or local Manager, and to all parties concerned, 

108. (a.) In the case of a vacancy in the Patronship hy death, the 
representative of a lay Pati’on, or the successor of a clerical Patron, is re- 
cognised by the Board (wliere no valid objection exists) as the person to 
succeed to the Patronsliip of the School. (5.) But if such representative, 
or clerical successor, refuses to accept, or is ineligible foi', the office of 
Patron, the selection of a Patron may be made by the Commissioners. 

109. When a School is under the patronage of joint Patrons, ofTnis- 
tees, or of a Committee, a local Manager should be appointed by them. 

110. (a.) The Managera of Schools have the right of appointing the 
Teachers, subject to the approval of the Board, as to character and 
genei’al qualifications. (5.) Tlie Managers have also the power of removing 
the Teachers of their own authority, subject to the following rule ; — 

111. ^ The Manager must enter into an agreement with the teacher, 
in one of the forms pro'vided by the Board, specifying "the duties and 
emoluments of the teacher, and containing a proviso that the engage- 
ment is terminable on three months’ notice given either by tlie Manager 
or Teacher, but preserving to tlie Manager the power enjoyed by him of 
summary dismissal, subject to the folio-wing condition : — 

“In any case of summary dismissal the teacher shall be entitled to 
tlu’ee months’ salary, to be paid by the Manager personally, 
unless such dismissal was for sufficient cause, in which latter 
case the teacher shall not be entitled to any compensation.” 

pRO"Viso.^ — This rule applies without exception to all gi'ants to schools 
not in connexion with the Board before the 24th September, 1872. 

Its pro-visions, however, are not obligatory in the case of any school tlie 
Manager of which entered into relations -witli the Board under the old rule 
of 1869, Part I., Section YI., Pai-agi’aph 12;’but should any such Manager 
decline to comply with the conditions of the new rule, his teachers will 
not be entitled to the advantages of the grant for payment by results. 

Accordingly any such Manager who claims for his teachers participation 

*Tliis rule doea not apply to any but Principal Teachers, Permanent Assiatanta and 

Permanent Workmietressos, who receive personal pa3Tncnts from the CommissioDcrfl. 
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jppendixA. in the grant for pa 3 Tnent by results must before payment is mode by the 
Ru^Tiia exhibit to the Inspector either of the official forms of “ Agreement" 

Re^OaUons properly executed by himself and his teachers, 
of Commls- 
slonon. 

The following are the Fonns of Agreement provided by the Board 
Form No. I. 

Memorandum of an Agreement made the day of , 188 , 
between Local Manager of the School (hereinafter called 
the Manager) of the one part, and Teacher of the said School 
(hereinafter called the Teacher) of the other part : 

(I.) Tlie manager agrees to employ the teacher as the teacher 
of Idle school, from the day of , 188 , henceforth until the 
expimtion of three calendar months from the date at which notice in 
writing shall have been given by either side, to determine the said 
employment. 

(II.) The manager shall have absolute power to determine the said 
employment, witdiout previous notice, on payment by him, at any time, 
to the teacher, of three months’ salary. 

(III.) The manager shall also have power to determine the said em- 
ployment, without previous notice, for misconduct or other sufficient 
reason ; but in every case of such determination the teacher shall be 
entitled to three months’ salary, to be paid by the manager, unless such 
manager shall obtain the declaration of the opinion of the Board of 
National Education, that such determination of employment was for 
sufficient cause, in which latter case the teacher shall not be entitled to 
any compensation. 

(IV.) In the event of the employment being determined by the 
manager on the ground of misconduct or other sufficient reason (under 
Article III.), the opinion of the Board of National Education that such 
determination was or was not justified shall be conclusive and final to all 
intents and pm’poses, and a letter to that effect, signed by the acting 
secretaries or secretary of the Board, shall be conclusive evidence between 
the pai’ties of such opinion. 

(V.) In case the teachei* shall determine tlie said employment at any 
time without giving three calendar months’notice as hereinbefore provided 
(except for good and suffi.cient reason testified by the opinion of the 
Board, and evidenced by a letter signed as above mentioned), he shall 
forfeit any salaiy and emoluments, or any part of such salary and emolu- 
ments, then due to him, as tlie Board may order. 

(VI.) The duties of the teacher shall be such as are in accordance with 
the Rules of the Commissioners. 

(VII.) The salary and emoluments of the teacher ai’e to bo as fol- 
lows : — 

Form No. XI. 

Memorandum op an Agreement made the day of , 188 
between Local Manager of the School (hereinafter called 
the Manager) of the one part, and Teacher of the said School 
(hereinafter called the Teacher) of the other part : 

(I.) The manager agi'ees to employ the teacher as the teacher of 
the . ^ school, from the day of ,188 , henceforth until the 
expiration of three calendar months from the date at which notice in 
writing shall have been given by either side to the other to determbe 
the said employment. 
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(TI.) The manager shall have absolute power at any time to determine ^ppendixA. 
the said employment without previous notice to the teacher ; but in every 
such case (not coming under Article III. ) he shall be bound to pay to the Eegulatiou» 
teacher three months' salary, recoverable as a debt. ofCommis- 

(III.) The manager shall also have power to determine the said employ- 
meat, without previous notice, for misconduct or other sufficient reason ; 
in which case •^e teacher shall not be entitled to any compensation. 

(IV.) In case the teacher shall determine the said employment at any 
time without giving three calendar months’ notice, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided (except for good and sufficient reason), he shall pay to the manager 
three months’ salary, recoverable as a debt. 

(V.) The duties of the teacher shall be such as are in accordance with 
the Rules of the Commissioners. 

(VI.) The salary and emoluments of the teachers are [ ] 

Note. — Any entry in either of these Forms of Agreement, at variance 
with the spirit and conditions of Rule 173, will render the Agreement 
invalid. The responsibility of a Manager under an Agreement ceases 
from the date of his retirement from the office of Manager, or of the 
witlidrawal of salaiy from the Teacher by the Board. 

112. (a.) Managers may close their respective Schools for recognised 
vacations notified on the Time Tables, such vacations not to exceed forty 
school days in the year (exclusive of Saturdays and holidays), (b) Should 
a Manager close his School on any other schooldays, the Commissioners 
will i-efuse payment of salary for such schooldays, unless they are satisfied 
that the School was closed for a reasonable cause, (c.) In case of a School 
closed for a period less than one mouth, for reasonable cause, such as 
severity of the weather, &c., full saLary may be paid on the Manager’s 
representation of the facts ; but (d.) if School be closed continuously for 
a mouth or longer owing to illness in Teacher’s family, or to an epidemic, 
a medical certificate will be required befoi’e salary can be allowed. 

113. (a.) Managers are required to notify without delay all changes of 
Teacliem to the Education Office, and to the Inspectors of the respective • 
districts; (6.) and, as a rule, no newly-appointed teacher will be recog- 
nized in a School until the Commissiouers are satisfied that the require- 
ments of Rule 111 have been complied with. 

114. The Commissioners earnestly request that Managers will visit 
theii respective Schools as frequently as convenient, and see that the 
Rules of the Board and the provisions of the Time Table arc adhered to, 
and that the attendance of pupils, receipt of School fees, &c., are accu- 
rately recorded. (See Rules 238 to 246.) 

Inspection by the Commissioners or their Opfioers, 

116. As the Commissioners do not take the control or regulation of 
any School, except their own Model Schools, dii’ectly into their own 
hands, but leave all Schools aided by them under the authority of the 
local Managers, the Itispectors are not to give direct orders, as on the 
part of the Board, respecting any necessary regulations, but to point out 
such regulations to the local Managers of the Schools. 

lie. The Commisaioners require that, as a general rule, every National 
School be %'isited by the Inspector of the Disi/rict, at least three times in each 
yeax\ One of the yearly visits must he for the exa min ation for Results, 
which, as far as practicable, should take place periodically in the same 
month. 

117. The District iTispcctOT after each visit is to cominunicato with 

D 
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jppeniiixA, tlio loca.1 MaJi&ger, in case lie sliould have observed any violations of 
R i^od role, or defects, or should deem it necessary to afford the manager in- 
Rc^lriioni formation concerning the general state of the School ; and he is to 
of Oommii- mate such suggestions as he may deem necessary, 
aionws. Inspector is not to give any intimation of his intended 

visit, except when it is for the purpose of holding an examination for 
Besults. 

119. The Inspector is to report to the Commissioners the result of 
each visit, and to use every means to obtain accurate information as to 
the observanco of the Board’s Rules, the proficiency of the pupils, and 
the discipline, management, and methods of instruction pm-suod in the 
School. 

120. "When an application for aid to establish a National School is 
referred to the District Inspector, he is to have an interview witli tho 
applicant ; and also to communicate personally, or by writing, with the 
clergymen of the different denominations, and, when necessary, with 
other inJlueutial parties in the neighbourhood, with the view of ascer- 
taining their opinions on the appUcation, and whether they have any, 
and what, objections thereto. 

121. (a.) The Inspector is also to supply the Commissioners with such 
local iufonnation as they may from time to time roquii'S from him, and 
to act as their agent in all matters in which they may employ him ; (6) but 
he is not invested with authority to decide upon any question affecting 
a National School, or the general business of the Commissionei-s. 

Admissioh of Visitors. 

122. The public, generally, must have free access to every National 
School during the hours devoted to secular instruction, — not to take 
part in the ordinary business, or to interrupt it, but, as Visitors, to 
obsei've how it is conducted. 

123. (a.) Visitors of all denominations are to have free access to tho 
Sohool-roonM, and full liberty to examine the Religious Certiheate 
Book, Daily Report Book and Class Rolls, but not to make extracts ; 
to observe what books are in the hands of the children, or upon 
the desks, what tablets are hung up on tlie walls, and what is the 
method of teaching ; (&.) but they are not to interrupt the business of 
the School by asking questions of the children, examining classes, call- 
ing for pajiers or documents of any kind, except those specified, or in 
any other way diverting the attention of either Teachers or Scholaiu 
from their usual busine.ss. 

124. Should any Visitors wish for information which they cannot 
obtain by such an inspection, it is the duty of the Teachers to refer 
them to the local Manager of the School. 

125. As the religious instruction of the children given in the School- 
room is under the control of tho Clergyman or Lay person communica- 
ting it with the approbation of their parents, tho Commissioners cau 
give no liberty to any Visitor, whether 01erg;^an or other person, to 
interfere therewith, or to bo present thereat. 
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Teachees. 

Rolet and 

Their Qualifications and LiiMes. 

eioQers. 

126. Teachers recognised in National Schools are Principal Teachei*s, 
Assistant Teachers, Junior Litera:/ Assistants, Workmistresscs, and 
Teachers of Industrial Departments. 

127. National Teachers should uc persons of Christian sentiment, of 
calm temper, and discretion j they should be imbued with a spirit of 
peace, of obedience to the law, and of loyalty to their Sovereign ; they 
should not only possess the art or communicating knowledge, but. be 
capable of moulding the mind of youth, and of giving to the power which 
education confers, a useful direction. These are the qualities for which 
Patrons or local Managers of Schools, when making choice of^ Teachers, 
should anxiously look. They are those which the Commisaoners are 
anxious to find, to encoui’age, and to reward. 

128. No clergyman of any denomination can be ’ recognised as the 
Teacher of a National School. 

129. {a.) Ail candidates for the office of Teacher must before being re- 
cognised produce a medical certificate as to the state of their health, and 
fiumish satisfactory evidence of age. (6.) Persons in bad health, or of 
infirm constitution, or labouring under any physical defect likely to 
impair their efficiency as teachera, are absolutely ineligible for appoint- 
ment under the Board ; (c.) and Inspectors are strictly prohihited from, 
recommending the appointment of any eiuih persons. 

130. (a.) Teachers cannot receive any salary or R^ults Pees from 
the Commissioners until examined and pronounced competent by the 
Inspectors; (6.) and any Teachers of National Schools, who may be- 
found unquaLified, must be removed. 

131. The Commissioners desire it to be understood that they reserve 
to themselves, in every case, the right to determine finally whether the 
payment of salaries or any other aid is to be made in whole or in part, or 
to be altogether withheld. (Rule 239). 

132. (a.) Teacliers of National Schools are not permitted to carry' on, 
or engage in, any business or occupation that will impair their usefulness 
as Teachers. (6.) They are especially forbidden to keep public-houses, or 
houses for the sale of spiiituous liquors, or to live in any such house. 

133. (a.) Every Teacher is required to receive courteously -visitors of 
all denominations, and to have the School records lying upon his desk, 
that -visitors may examine them, and enter in the Daily Report Book 
.such remarks as they deem fit. (6.) Such remarks as may be made are 
not to be altered or erased; and the Inspector of the district is required 
to transmit to the Commissioners copies of such remarks as he may 
deem of sufficient importance to be made known to -them. 

134. (a,) Should the Commissioners consider any Teacher unfit for hir 
office, or otherwise objectionable, they -will require, in a vested school, 
that he be dismissed and another provided. (6.) In a non-vested school 
the gi*an-bs will be -withdrawn, and the School struck off the Roll of 
National Schools, unless a suitable Teacher be procured, 

135. Teachers whose Schools have declined in iisefulness and 

efficiency, or who have conducted themselves improperly, may be rCpri' ' 
manded, fined, depressed, or dismissed. . .. 

136. If a Teacher, from whom salary has been with(^Wn for any 
9 aiise, be re-appointed to a National School, the Commissioners' reserve 

DS 
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jppendixJ.i to ttemselves the right to determine whether the appointment can >>e 
KuleB and Sanctioned, or any salary be paid to such Teacher. 

HepulacionB 137. Any Teacher who on examination has been found incompetent 
of CommiB- £g ijieli^iblc for re-examination or appointment in a National School 
fl'oaers. after the expiration of at least six montlis from the end of the month 

immediately preceding the date of his examination. (See Kule 151.) 

1 38. If a Giussed teacher who has ceased for a considerable period to act 
as teacher in a National School shall be re-appointed, the Commissioners 
reserve to themselves the right to determine whctlier such teacher shall 
retain the claas in wldcli he was previously recognised. 

130. The Commissioner.? regard the attendance of a Teacher at meet- 
ing.? held for political pmrposec, or his taking pai*t in elections for 
Members of raiiiument, or for Poor Law Guai-dimis, tSsc., except by 
voting, as incomitatible vdtli the perfonnanco of his duties, and as a 
violation of rule which will render him liable to wthdi’awal of salary. 

140. («.) The limits of age of pemons on first appointment to the 
office of Principal or Assistant National Teacher are : — 

Minimum age, . . , 18 years last birth-day. 

Maximum age, ... 35 years „ 

(6.) Teachers coming from other educational organizations who 
can satisfy the Board that they have been continuously employed as 
public teacher’s from the age of 35 yeai^ or under, may be admitted 
up to 45 yeai’s of age, provided such employment began before 1st 
January, 1880. 

(c.) But such exceptions to the inaxiranm age of 35 years will cease 
to be made if, at any time, the Commissioners of the Treasury give 
notice in writing, imder the hand of one of their Secretaries, to the 
Board that the number of such exceptional admissions is becoming so 
great as to interfere with the calculations on which the solvency of 
the Pension Scheme under the National School Teachers’ (Ireland) 
Act, 1879," rests. 

(d.) Teachers in National Schools who interrupt thei?’ service and 
resume it after a period not exceeding 10 years, are not subject to any 
disqualUication for age at the date of resumption. 

(c.) If the iuteri'uption hius histed 10 yejirs or upwards. Teachers 
must not be over 45 yeai’s of age a!) the date of I’esumption, and they 
mu.?t qualify themselves in all res 2 )ects as Teachers seeking first appoint- 
ments under the preceding subhead (i). 

Note.— Thci’o are some important distinctions as to the provisions for 
Pensions in subheads (a.) and (5.) of Pule 36 (under the Teachers’ Act, 
1879) accordingly as the interi’uption of a National Teacher’s service has 
been greater or less than 5 yeai’s. See Article 220 B. 

141. In Mixed Schools presided over by a Master, it is desirable 
where the attendance wan-ants it, that a Penmle Assistant should be 
apjiointed. (See £.ide 168.) 

142. (a.) In a mixed school conducted by a master, in which there is 
no Pomide Assistant, a Workmistress may bo emjiloyed, ju’cvided there 
bo at least 20 gii’ls in avemge attendance, and that the Workmistress 
be employed for at least two houra daily on five days per week, (b.) Tl\£ 
C omnxieswricTe do not sanction the a^^pointment of neno Wo'rhmist/i'esses 
except in mioced schools wider Male teachers, 

(c!.) No Workmisti'ess can be appointed who, in the opinioji of the 
Iihspector, is not competent to give instruction in Needlework and 
Cutting-out. 

(d.) Workmistresses ai’e paid the results fees for needlework in 
addition to theii' salaiies. 
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143. A Female candidate for the oflice of Teacher will not be reco»* 

nised eitlier as Principal or Assistant unless she is competent, not only RuiTT d 
to conduct the Literary business of a School, but also to give instruction RegSation 
in Needlework and Cutting-out. of Uommis- 

144. (a.) In cases of illness, the Commissioners, on the piuduetion 
of a medical certificate, allow to any member of the teaching staff, 
receiving pei*sonal salary from the Commiasionei-s, one month’s leave 
of absence from duty without stoppage of salary.* (J.) Shoo Id the 
illness necessitate a more lengthened absence from duty, salary will 
not be paid for the additional period of absence unless a substitute, 
pronounced competent by the Inspector, and to be paid by tire Teacher, 
be appointed, (c.) In no case can such absence be sanctioned for 
more than six months ; and {d.) under no circumstances can a sub- 
stitute for a paid monitor be sanctioned, (c.) The Commissioners desire 
it to be clearly understood that they cannot sanction the appointment 
of a substitute for an absent Teacher, if the absence is owing to any 
other cause than illness or attendance at any recognised Training College. 

(/.) The Commissioners will sanction the appointment of an eligible 
temporary teacher, for a period not exceeding three months, as locum 
tenons pending the appointment of a irermanent teacher, and will pay 
such temporary teacher for his service at rate of third class salary 
or capitation salary, os the case .may be, Svithout requiring the 
Manager to enter into a formal agreement with him. (y.) For occa- 
sional absences owing to illness, or other reasonable cause, for brief 
periods, the Manager’s statement may, under ordinary circumstances, 
be accepted v/ithout loss of salary, (h.) But no member of the school 
fitatf can be allowed to take “ Vacation ” or suspend work during the 
ordinary period of operation of the school. 

14/;. The following Practical Rules are to be strictly observed by 
the Teachers of National Schools : — 

I. The Teachers of National Schools are required to keep the following 
Tablets suspended conspicuously in their school-rooms, and to make themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with their contents :—(«•) The General Lesson, the 
principles contained in which should be inculcated on the minds of all tlie 
Pupils at the time of combined ordinary instruciion ; — (/;.) Tlie Commissiunors’ 
iiuies and Regulations ;—(c.) The Practical Uulca for Teachers i—Cd.l The 
National School Programme; — (f.) The Price List of School llei{uisitcs. 

n. To exclude from the school, except at hours set apart for Religious Jn- 
Btniction, all Catechisms and Books inculcating peculiar religious opinions. 

III. To avoid fairs, markets, and meetings — but above all poUticul meetings 
of every kind ; to abstain from controversy ; and to do nothing oither in or out of 
school which might have a tendency to contino it to any denomination of children. 

IV. (a.) To keep the Register, Report Book, and Class Rolls, accurately, neatly, 

and according to the forms prescribed by the Board ; and to outer or mark in 
the two latter, not later tJian eleven o'clock each day, the number of children in 
actual attendance. (&.) In case any childuobli^ed to go home (i^erroll-call, and 
before the school is dismissed^ the child should pi-eoioushj enter his or her name in 
the Leave of Absence Book. Should the child be wiahle to write, the JtUTne is to 
be nritten by another child, and not by any of the Teachers, (c.) All incomplete 
attendances (i.e., attendances terminated before the conclusion of the ordinary 
literary business of the day, as notified on the Time Tabic) are to be excluded 
from the Results Examination Roll, and also from the calculation of average 
attendance. (See Rule 74 (6.) ) {d.) An Absence mark once entered on the 

* In schcwls under the direct management of the Commissioners, the period for which 
salary may he allowed without stoppage of pay will be determined by the circumstances 
of each case, and, if necessary, the CoBunissioucra will einploy_Bubstitiite8, and pay them 
fo;r a limited period. 
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Apptndi3;A. Rolls is uot to be erased, cancelled, or altered under any circumstances whatever 

The Commisssionersalso desire that immediately after roll-call each day, the 

Itules rad present in each class shall be written in chalk in large figures on a black 

of KlSmis- board suspended in the School, and shah not be rubbed olT until next morning, 
bionera. • (f.) The Teaching Staff ie required tobe in attendance atthe School each day 

half an hour before the time fixed for the commencement of school business. 

V. To classify the children in accordance with the Results Programme; to 
study the National School Books ; to teach according to the approved methods, 
as pointed out in the Manuals of Method and Orgamzation sanctioned by the 
Commissioners; and to labour diligently to train up their pupils in each branch 
of knowledge to the degree of attainment or amount of proficiency pointed out 
for each class respectively in the Results Programme. 

VI. To observe themselves, and to impress upon the minds of their pupils, 
the great rule of regularity and order — a time ani> a pijAce fob evert thing, 

AND EVEBT thing IN ITS PROPER TIME AND PLACE. 

Vn. To promote both by precept and example, CieemlinesSy ^eainessf and 
Decency. To effect this, the teachers, must set an example of cleanliness and 
neatness in their ovm persons, and in the state and general appearance of thi^ 
schools. They must also satisfy themselves, by personal inspection every 
morning, that the children have had their hands and faces washed, their hair 
combed, and clothes cleaned, and, when necessary, mended. The school apart- 
ments, too, must be swept and dusted every evening ; and white- washed at lea^t 
once a year. 

VIII. To pay the strictest attention to the morals and general conduct of 
theinpupils, and to omit no opportunity of inculcating the principles of Truth 
and Hpitasty, the duties of respect to superiors, and obedience to all persons 
placed in authority over them. 

IX. To evince a regard for the improvement and general welfare of their 
pupils, to treat them with kindness combined with firmness, and to aim at govern- 
ing them by their affections and reason, rather than by harshness and severity. 

X. To cultivate kindly and affectionate feelings among their pupils ; to dis- 
countenance quarrelling, cruelty to animalsi, and every approach to vice. 

XI. To record in the Report Book of the school the receipts of School- fees, 
Subscriptions, &c., and the amount of all grants made by the Board, as'well os 
the purposes for which they were made, whether for salaries, results fees, 
premiums, or gratuities, or payments to Monitors or Workmistresses ; also 
school Requisites, whether Free Stock dr purchased Requisites. 

XII. To take strict care of the Free Stock of Requisites granted by the 

Board ; to keep the school constantly supplied with School Books and other 
Requisites approved by the Commissioners, also to preserve for the information 
of tliG Inspectors, the Invoices of Free Stock or purchased Requisites. Teachers 
are strictly prohibited from using in their schools any books, &c.,.not ex- 
pressly sanctioned by the Board, and from making any pecuniary profit from 
the sale to their pupils of requisites supplied from the stores of - the Commis- 
sioners. ■ ^ 

XIII. Should it he intended to close a school for a time not included in the 
recognised Vacations, notice should be given some clays previously to the 
Inspector 5 and when a teacher intends resigning or removing to another school, 
he should intimate his intention to the Inspector a month at least before his 
removal dr resignation, in order that the latter may liave an opportunity of 
visiting his school, and reporting upon the state of the Premises, Free Stock, 
SchoorAccounts, &c., &c. 

XIV. To attend to the Ventilation of the school: — I. Immediately after 
entering the room in the morning ; n. At the time of Roll-caU ; in. About 
tm iiour before' the school hrcjiks up. The Ventilation can best be effected by 
lowering, where practicable, the upper part of the windows, so as to admit a 
thorough air through the room. 
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Training oj Teachers. ApptndixA. 

14G. (a.) A Ti-aining College is an institution for boarding, lodging, 
and instructing students who are preparing to become, or are already, car- 
tificated teachers in Ifational or other Goveinmental elementary schools, douers. 

It is required to include, either on its premises or within a convenient 
distance, a practising ITational School in which the students may learn 
the practice exercise of their profession. 

(5.) The Commissioners have provided a College in Marlborough- 
Street, Dublin, under their own exclusive control for training young 
pei'sons for the office of Teacher. This College is entirely supported 
from public funds, (c.) They are also empowered to make grants to aid 
in the maintenance of Training Colleges under local management for 
boarding, lodging, and instructing Students who are preparing to become 
Teachers of Public Elementary Schools, or who are already certificated 
Teachers, but not previously trained. 


Board’s Training College Marlborough-strbet. 

147. (a.) Candidates are selected by the Commissioners on the recom- 
mendation of the Inspectors, for admission to the Mai’lhorough-street 
Training College, and must produce Certificates of good character j also 
Medical Certificates that they are in good health, and free from any cuta- 
neous disease, and that they either have had the smoU-pox, or been vacci- 
nated. (5.) They are boarded and lodged, free of expense, at the Establish- 
ments provided by the Commissioners \ and (o.) arrangements are made 
for their receiving religious instruction from their respective Pastors 
who may attend at convenient times appointed for the purpose. On 
Sundays they are required to attend their respective places of worsliip ; 
and a vigilant superintendence is at all times exercised over their moral 
conduct. The Students undergo examination at the close of the course, 
and, they tlien receive certificates. 

148. (a.) If during the attendance of a recognised teacher at the 
Tniiuing College, for the one year’s course (Rule 149a) the local 
Manager provide a substitute pronounced qualified by the District In- 
spector, the pay of the Teacher from the Board will be continued, [b,) Sub- 
stitutes ai’e to make their own terms with the Managers and the teachers 
whom they represent as regards remuneration for their services, and 
have no claim on the Commissioners. 

149. The provisions made for the training of teachers in this College, 
from the Isfc September, 1885, are as follows: — 

(a.) A One Year’s course of training, begiuniiig n September, open 
to Principal and Assistant Teachers already classed. 

(6.) A Two Yeai-s’ coiu-se of training open to Pupil-teachers, paid 
monitors, and other suitable students approved by the Commissioners, 
and possessing the qualifications prescribed for Third Class National 
Teachers. 

• This course is also open to Classed Pidncipals and Assistants, instead 
of the one year’s course, provided they shall have i*e8igued their appoint- 
ments before entering the Traming College. 

(c.) The Commissioners also recognise an Extern Class, which is 
composed of a limited number of diily qualified young persons who 
wish to become National Teachers. The Commissioners do not provide 
hoard and lodging for such extems, but they are permitted to attend, 
without any chaise, the Model and Practising Schools and the Lecture 
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AppendixJ. of the Professors, and at the end of the course they are examined and 

classed as Teachers, according to their merits and qualifications, and are 

entitled to Ceitificates of Training on the usual conditions. * 

of Commit- 

Thainino Colleges under Local Management. 

149a. The conditions upon which Tra i n in g Colleges under local 
management are recognised, are as follows 

I. Definition of a Training College. (See Rule 146a.) 

II. No grant is made to a training college unless the Commissioners 
are satisfied with the premisesj management, and staff. 


Admission mto Training Colleges, 

III. The authorities of a college may admit, subject to the approval of 
the Commissioners — 

(a.) Any candidate who has been pronounced qualified in the 
programme laid down for third class teachers. 

(6.) Without examination any certificated teacher who has not 
previously been trained and who wishes to enter the college for a 
year’s training, in the course prescribed for students of the aecond 
year, 

lY. Such candidates when admitted are termed QueevHa Scholcurs. 

y. Before candidates are admitted — 

{a.) The medical officer of the college must certify the state of 
their health to be satisfactory, and that they are free from serious 
bodily defect or deformity \ and 

(6.) They must sign a declaration that they intend hon&jide to 
adopt and follow the professidn of teacher in a National School or 
Training College, or in the Army or Navy, or (in Ireland) in 
Poor Law schools, certified Industrial schools, or certified Refor- 
matories. 

YI. The authorities of each college settle their own terms of ad- 
mission. 

YII. Upon proof by the authorities of any college that candidates have 
not fulfilled the conditions signed by them on adi^sion into the college, 
the Commissioners will refuse to grant them certificates. 

Emrn/mation of Students m Trai/ni/ng Colleges, 

YIII, An examination of the resident students is held yearly, in 
the month of July, at each of the training colleges. 

IX. No student may be presented for examination who is not a Queen’s 
Scholar, or has not been resident throughout the whole yeai*. No such 
student may be left out. (See, however, Note to Rule 149 (c.) ) 

X. The students have a different examination according as they are 
men or women, or are at the end of a first or second year of residence. 

XI. I'he syllabus for women includes special subjects for the teachers 
of infants. Candidates who pass in these subjects, after two years of 
successful service in Infants’ schools, receive special mention thereof on 
their certificates. 

SI. Students who pass successfully through two years of training 
receive special mention thereof on their certificates. 

* The privilege contained in this section applies to the Trtuning Colleges under local 
management. 
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Grants to T'i'o/iniAig Colleges, 

XIII. Grants are placed to the credit of each college of £100 for everj* 
mastei’, and of £70 for every mistress, -who, having been trained in sncl 
college as a Queen’s Scliolar during two years — 

(«.) ShaJ] liave been continuously engaged as National teachei 
for two years suhsequeniily to his or her training, and shall, 
during such years, have been favourably reported upon by thti 
Inspector. 

(6.) Is reported by the proper department, in each case, to have 
completed a like period of good service as an elementary teacher in 
the Army or Navy, or (in Ireland) in Poor Law Schools, certified 
Industrial Schools, or certified Reformatories. 

XIV. Teacher'S who have been trained for one year only may obtain 
certificates of training ; and grants of half the amounts specified in the 
preceding Article may be placed to the credit of the colleges in which 
they were trained, provided — 

(a.) They are teachers who were admitted under Article III. (6.) 

(&.) Shall have passed successfully a special examination at the 
end of the year. 

(c.) Shall have fulfilled the conditions specified in Article XIII. 
(a.) or (b.) 

XV. The annual grant to each college is paid out of the sums 
standing to its credit (Articles XIII., XIV.) at the beginning of the year, 
after the adjustment under Article XVI. 

Exception ; — 

This Article is not applied to a college for the first five years 
diu'ing which grants are made to it 

XVI. The gi-ant must not exceed — 

{a.) 75 per cent, of the expenditure of the college for the year, 
approved by the Commissioners and certified in such manner as 
the Commissioners may require. 

(J.) £50 for each male, and £35 for each female, Queen’s 
Scholar, in residence for continuous training throughout the year 
for which it is being paid. 

XVII. The annual grant to each college is paid as follows i 

{a) An instalment of £12 (men), or £8 (women), is paid on 
1st November, 1st February, and 1st May, in respect of every 
Queen's Scholar in residence for continuous training throughout 
the year. 

(&.) Part of the instalment of the 1st of May may be suspended, 
if payment of the full amoimt then duo would cause the limit 
under Article XVI. (a.) to be exceeded. 

(c.) The balance is adjusted as soon as the college accounts for 
the year have been closed, audited, and approved by ihe Commis* 
sioners. 

XVIII. Grants are made to the practising National Schools of train- 
ing colleges on the same conditions as to other National Schools. 


AppeiuiixA. 

Riiles nvd 
Regulatiooe 
of uoimnis* 


Exa/mination for Admission to Trai/n/i/ng GoUeges. 

. XIX. An examination ofcandidatesforadmissipnintotraining colleges 
is annually held in the first week of July at each college, or such other 
place as may bo approved by the Commissioners. 
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Appendix XX. The examination extendato all the subjects in wlucliteaoliers are 

. examined for third class certificates. 

rUSSoiis XXI. The candidates are selected and admitted to the examination by 
cft-’oramis- the authorities of each college, on their own responsibility, subject to no 
I'oners. conditions on the part of the Commissioners than that the candi- 

dates — 

(a.) will be more than 18 years of age on the 1st of January 
next following the date of the examination; 
or (i.) have successfully completed their engagement as monitors 
or pupil-teachers ; or will do so before the next following 
examination. 

Supplemental Regulations for Training Colleges under Local 
Mamagement. 

XXII. (a.) A Training College must have adequate accommodation in 
Dormitories, Eefectory, and Lecture or Class Rooms for at least 50 
students. 

(6.) The Manager or CoiTespondent of a Treining College must be 
either a clergyman or other person of good position in society. 

(c.) The Report upon an Application for Aid to a Training College 
must be made by one of the Head-Inspectors. 

(d.) Each Training College will be placed unaer the charge of a Head- 
Inspector. 

(e.) The accounts of a Collie must, at all times, be regularly posted 
up, and ready for the inspection of the Eiuancial Assistant Secretary to 
the Commissioners. 

(/.) At the end of the first year of residence the two-year students, in 
addition to Extra Papers upon the Ait of Teaching and of School-organiza- 
tion, must pass erediiadlj/mthe course prescribed for Third Class Teachem. 

(y.) At the end of the second year of residence such students must 
pass the course for Second Class Teachers, exoopt as provided for in 
Rule 158. (^SeeRule 168.) 

(/t.) The authorities of any College making application for grants, may 
submit, not later than the 1st of May, for the approval of the Com- 
missioners, a list of the name.s of the Candidate Students for the Entiunco 
Examination, to he held in the month of July, 2STo application will be 
entertained unless all the preliminary regulations arc complied with. 

(i.) The Session of a Training College will commence in ea,ch year in 
the first week of September, and will terminate in tlie first week of the 
following July. 

(j.) Should the Managers of schools, whose Teachers are admitted under 
the regulations to Training Colleges under local management for the 
One Teai'’s course, appoint duly qualified substitutes, the Commissioneis 
will Btmotion the continued recognition and pay of the Teachers dmh^ 
their term of training, such substitutes to be paid by the Teachers. 
(See Rule 148.) 

(jk.) A Queen’s scholar is not eligible for employment as a National 
Teacher, Principal or Assistant, during the time which he or she may 
have contracted to remain as a student in a Training College, unless 
the Commissioners of National Education ai-e satisfied that the infraction 
of the contract is justified by illness or any other satisfactory cause. 

This rule appli^ to the Marlborough-strect Training College as well 
as to the colleges under local management. 


Classi^caiicm of Teac/i^rs, — ■ 

150. Teachersaredivided into.three classes — vh.fi/iird, second, and fwst. 
Each class, again, is subdivided into two .grades or divisions — viz., 
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ofJ^ational Education in Ireland. 

Unolassed Teachers. app&tuHba. 

161. (a.) Undassed teacliers cannot be recognised as fit to act as pririf Rules and 
dpals or assistants in National Schools, nnle^ after examinatioii by the Jte^lation* 
District Inspector they ai-e certified as being duly qualified. (6.) Such sioneM!™'^ 
teachers are, in that case, placed provisionally in the lower division of third 

class, tmtil their Provisional Certificates shall have been replaced by 
permanent ones, or cancelled. (See Eule 152 h.) (c.) Any candidate 

who fails to pass this preliminary examination creditably is ineligible for 
re-examination or appointment in a National School until after the ex- 
piiution of at least six months, from the end of the month immediately 
preceding the date of his examination. {RtdelZl.) 

(c?.) Examinations for Provisional Classification are held by the Dis- 
trict Inspector's on the first Tuesday of each month, and candidates are 
then examined in Beading and Explanation, Penmanship, Spelling, 

Grammar and Parsing, Geogi*aphy (World, Europe, and British Islands), 
Arithmetic, and (females) in Needlework. 

162. (a.) All teachers unclassed, or lyrovisi/mally classed, whether 
acting as principals or as permanent assistants, ai’e bound to present them- 
selves at the annual examinations which are held in their district each year 
in the beginning of July, by the District Inspector. (6). And any of 
these teach ei*s ■who shall have absented themselves from the exaininar 
tion without sufficient cause, cannot be allowed to continue in receipt of 
salary beyond the termination of the quarter in which the examination 
was held. 

153. (a.) Junior literary assistants, temporary assistants, and qualified 
substitutes for teachers in training may be admitted, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Inspector, to tlie Annual Examinations, as candidates for 
classification, but tbeir attendance thereat is not obligatory. (6.) Junior 
literary assistants, now recognised as qualified, will continue to receive 
their present salary, with the proportion of results fees laid down for 
assistants ; but no new appointments will he made. 

Classed Teachers, 

154. {a.) As a general rule, aTeacher on his fii'st examination cannot 
be placed in a higher rant than second division of tim'd class. (&.) Butunder 
si^ecial circumstances a deserving Teachei' at his first examination may, 
with the permission of the District Insj^eotor, to whom he should give 
due notice, take second class papei-s, and may be placed in second divi- 
sion of second class, subject to a favourable report from the District In- 
spector as to his efficiency as aTeacher, after hehas been twelve months in 
charge of his school, third class salary only to be paid meanwhile, tlio 
balance of second clais salary to be paid should the report be favourable. 

(c.) Promotion of a Teacher from a lower to a higher division in the 
third or second class depends. solely on the efficiency of his school, and 
is granted on the certificate of the District Inspector, that the School 
has been in a satisfactory state duiing the previous year, in respect of 
cleanliness, discipline, proficiency, and progress.' (d.) But promotion 
from one class to another cannot be obtained without examination. 

(e.) All Teachers, candidates for promotion ftom class to class, should 
notify to their District Inspectors, as a rule not later than the 1st of 
October in each year, their desire to be admitted to examination, in order 
to allow time to the Inspectors to visit and specially examine their 
schools, whenever necessary. 

(/!) Teachers who, ■within the two years preceding the Annual Ex- 
amination have merited severe censure for any offence, are, as a nilef 
ineligible for admission to 'the examination as candidates for promotion. 
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AppindixA. (g.) Teackevs wlin make an unsatisfactory examination may be excluded 

KuWnd further opportunity of seeking promotion for such time as the 

Regrilatioas Commissioners may direcu ^ 

of Commifl- ^ Teacher must remain at least one year in the division in which he 

sionera. placed, before he can be advanced to the next higher step. 

155. A teacher of the second division of the first class -wiU not be 
admitted to examination as a candidate for promotion, unless it shall 
appear from the reports furnished dining the previous three years that 
his school has been maintained in a state of tborough efficiency, and 
unless it shall also appear from the records of the Education Office that 
he has not incurred any serious censure throughout that period. These 
conditions having been fulfilled, he may be promoted into first division 
of first class after passing a creditable examination. 

156. The promotion of olasised Teachers who may offer for reclasaifica- 
tinr». will, if approved, date from the 1st April of the year in which 
the examination takes place. 

157. A teacher cannot be promoted from third class into first class 
without passing regularly through second class j nor from the lower 
division of a class into a liigher olasst without passing regidarly through 
the higher division. 

158. (a.) A student, however, who on entering a training college 
ranks in either division of second class, may, with the sanction of the 
authorities of the college, on the termination of hia courae of training be 
allowed to take first class examination papers, and, if qualified, be pro- 
moted to second division of first class. 

(6.) In the same manner a student racking in 1* class on coming 
up to training may be promoted to first division on same condition. 
169. (Omitted Etde.) 

160. The qualifications of assistant teachers must not be lower than 
those specified for third class teachers. 

161. (a.) Assistant teachers are eligible for promotion in classification 
on thesame conditions as principal teachers. (6.) But, whatever the class 
of an assistant may be, there is but one fixed salary, vix., £S5 per annum 
for males, and £27 per annum for females, (c.) When Assistant Teachers 
admitted to the District Examinations pass a satisfactory examination 
aa Candidates for P or P Class, the promotion of such A^istants will 
be --•ouditional upon their obtaining a Principal Teachership within two 
yaara of the examination, and will be forfeited unless, after the 
expiration of one year’s ‘service as Principal Teacher, the school is 
reported by the Inspectors to have been efficiently conducted. 


Salaries, &o. 


162, The folloivina is the scale of salaries for Teachers of National 

Schools : * 

Male Teachers. 

Female Teachers. 

Pirst class — First Division, 

^70 a 

year. 

£58 a year. 

The Old Second Division of First, 

60 


50 

The New do. do., 

53 


43 

The Old First Division of Second Class, 

46 


37 

Second Class — New scale for First and 7 
Second Divisions. ■ j 

, 44 


34 10 „ 

Third Class, 

36 


27 10 „ 

Assistants, 

35 


27 

Workmistresses, 

. 


. 12 

• There is also a stall of Junior Assistants, 

of -wborn 

a small 

number still lemaiu, 

They receive £14 a year, and eliaro of results fees, 
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163. (a.) Tiie salaries of National Teachers are payable and will be ^ppendUaA. 
remitted on the 14th* day of January, April, July, and October, in 
each year in cases where the Quarterly Returns have been received in Radiations 
due time, and where there are no irregularities to be specially dealt with CommiB- 
before payment. siouers. 

(b.) Where salaries are paid by quarterly payments of one-fourth of the 
annual rates, the computation for a broken period of a quarter is 
made with reference to the number of days in that quarter, 

(c.) The Commissioners are very desirous that the appointment of 
Teachers should be made from the 1st day of a quarter, and they 
therefore request Managers to discourage changes in tho teaching staff 
except at the end of a quarter. 

(d.) Should the first or last day of the month fall on a Saturday or 
Sunday or recognised holiday, salary will be allowed for such days. 

(e.) The Oommissionei’s reserve to themselves the right of determining 
to what extent, if any, special rates of salary or privileges enjoyed under 
previous arrangements may be continued. 

164 (£5.) First class teachers will not be paid at the rate of first class 
salary, unless their schools maiutain an average daily attendance of at 
least 35 pupils, but no reduction of salary will be made unless the average 
shall have fallen below 35 for two consecutive quarters, after whicli fii’sr. 
class salary will not be paid, unless there is satisfactory evidence that 
the reduction of the average is due to temporary and exceptional cause.s. 

(b.) Ifirst class teji.chei*s will not be allowed to retain their class, unless 
their schools maintain a standard of proficiency which, in the judgment 
of the Oommissioneis, wari'ants the employment of a first class teacher. 

Grants made according to Average Attendance. 

165 (a.) As a general rule, a National School, in order to remain in 
connexion, must exhibit an average daily attendance of at least 30 pupils. 

(b.) The average daily attendance, during any period (month, quarte” 
year,) is the number found by dividing the total number of com}»let 0 
attendances made on the regidar school-days withm the period, by the 
number of such school-days. 

(c.*) When the average attendance exceeds an integer by a fraction, the 
latter will count as a unit. Thus, 29*1 will count as 30. 

(d.) As arule, a National School should be in actual operation for at 
least 200 days in the year ; but 

(c.) When, owing to severity of weather or other exceptional cause, 
the number of pupils in attendance is unusually small (under one halt 
the usual or average monthly attendance) the number present must be 
recorded, as usual, in the Roll Book, but the day or days, together with 
the attendances on such day or days, may be excluded from the calcu- 
lation of the average. The cause of the exclusion in each case must be 
recorded in the Daily Report Book. 

166. No action will be taken consequent on a reduction of the 
average attendance below 30, unless such reduction shall appear in two 
consecutive quarters, after which no salary will be payable imless the 
School comes under the provisions of Rule 167. 

167. Should the avei*age attendance at a school, tlie teacher of 
winch received class salary, fall below 30 for two consecutive quarters, 
and should there appear to be good grounds for believing that such 
reduction of the average attendance below 30 was due to temporary ‘ 
causes, such as prevalence of epidemics, exceptional severity of weather 
&c., reasonable thnewillbo allowed for the re-establishment of the normal 

^Should the 14th of the moiith fall on a Sunday the salaries will be issued on the 16th. 
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AppendixA. average, and during tliis period of indulgence the school will not be 
RvU^rimd off roll, or the salary reduced. But as soon as there is satis- 

RoRutaioc! factory evidence that the reduction of the average below 30 is due to 
o£ Comrais- pernranent causes, then — 
sioners. ^ 

(a.) The school will be either suspended or struck off the roll of 
National Schools as unnecessary j or 
(6.) It will be placed in the category of Modified Grant Schools, 
and dealt with as subject to the provisions of Rule 172. 

168. To wan-ant the appointment of a second Teacher (Assistant, 
Male or Female), the School must have an average daily attendance of 
at least 70 pupils. An additional Aesistant will he granted for- every 
36 pupils in average daily attendance. {Ses Table XX., joape 82.) 

169. To waiTant the appointment of a Workmistress in a mixed 
School in which no Female Teacher is employed, an average daily 
attendance of at least 20 girls should be maintained. (See Rule 142.) 

170. (a.) In cases where Schools having the services of Assistants or 
■Woi‘kmistreS3CS, fail to command the requisite average attendance, 
Managers must he prepared for the withdrawal of salary at the close of 
the second consecutive Quarter in which the falling off appears, unless 
(6.) the Commissionem shall see fit to recognise the Assistant or Work- 
mistress as Temporary Assistant or Temporary 'Workmistress, in accord- 
ance with provisions of next Rule, or unless (c.) there is satisfactory 
evidence that the reduction of the average attendance is due to temporary 
and exceptional causes,^ in which case salary may he continued. 

170a. The following regulation is intended to meet the case of rural 
National Schools where from local causes the average attendance of 
pupils fluctuates very much according to the seasons : — 

“In rural schools which maintain an average attendance in certain 
months of the year sufficient for the employment of an Assistant or Work- 
mistress, but not sufficient in the other months, it shall be competent 
for Managei's to appoint, with the sanction of lie Board, suitable per- 
sons to act as ‘ Temporary Assistants ’ or ‘ Temporary Workmistresses ; ’ 
and such Temporary Assistants or Workmistresses will be paid salary, at 
the ordinary rate, for those months only in which the average is sufficient.” 

The persons to he appointed must be approved of by the Inspector, and 
a certificate from him as to their competency will be requh-ed. The 
qualifications of the candidates for Temporury Assistantship should he 
sucli as would entitle them to provisional classification (See R%de 151 d.) 

Residts Fees. 

171. (a.) In addition to their class salaries teachers receive the results 
fees earned in theii* schools according to the following scale, (li) The 
ordinary rcs\dts fees in schools in which assistants are employed ai'O 
apportioned on the principle of allocating to the Head Teacher twice as 
much as to each assistant. 

(c.) The conditions upon which results fees are awarded and allocated 
are specified in the Results Progi’ammes, but the Commissioners reserve 
to themselves the right of deciding what action aho-uld be taken in par- 
ticular cases of non-ohservance of these conditions. 

* N.B.— -Such causes should ho clearly set forth in the Manager’s Return for ths 
Second Quarter, iu Trhfch the reduction in the average attendance appears, and the claim 
for the continuance of aid should he sustained by. Mescal or other Ceitilicates -^vhero 
necGssjiry. 
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CXiASSSS. 1 

Subjects. 

Infants’ 

First 

Second 

Third 


Fifth 

FifUi 

Sixth 

CLosa, 

Sixth 
Class, 
3rd or 


Class. 

Class. 

CllLSS. 

Class. 

Class. 

First 

Scoond 


subso- 









Stage, 

Stago. 

amina- 

tlona. 

Exam* 

ination. 


&. d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s, d. 

8. 

d. 

s, 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8, d. 

Infants' course, . 

*3 0 

- 


- 

_ 


_ 

_ 







Reading, . 

- 


2 

■u 

2 

6 

2 6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 


Spelling, . . . « 

- 

ivi 

1 

Q 

1 

□ 

■Hil 

I 

0 

i 

□ 

1 

0 


writing, .... 

- 

fsi 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 6 

I 

6‘ 

1 

6 

2 

0 

_ 

Arithmetic, . • . 

- 

ml 

2 

I!1 

2 

6 

2 6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

3 

0 


Grammar, .... 

- 

- 


- 

1 

0 

1 6 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

6 


Geomphy, . . . 

Boox-keepicK (cpticnal for 
Boys and Girls j, 

“ 

“ 


” 

1 

0 

m 

1 

6 

1 

6 

i 

6 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 


- 

2 


2 

6 

3 

0 


Needlework (for Girls), 

— 

- 


6 

1 

□ 

Ri1 

2 


2 

6 

3 

0 


Agriculture, t 

- 

- 


- 

- 



5 

0 

5 

□ 

5 

0 

_ 

Vecal Music (opticncil), 

- 

- 

1 

6 

2 

6 

2 6 

2 


2 

6 

a 

0 

- 

Extras: 















Drawing, . • . . 

Girls’ Reading Book (extra 

- 

- 


- 

2 

6 

2 6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

3 

0 

3 0 

for Girls), . 

- 

- 



- 



2 


2 

6 

3 

0 

3 0 

Greek 


_ 


_ 



_ 

10 


10 

0 

10 

0 

10 0 

Latin, .... 

- 

- 


- 



_ 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 U 

Irish, .... 

- 

- 


- 



- 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

10 0 

French, .... 
Other extra aabiects ap- 

- 

- 


~ 

" 



5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

5 0 

proved by the Commie- 















sioners, . . . 








5 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

S 0 


ModAUcation of Aid, AppendixA. 

172. The Commissioners in certain cases are prepared to act on the fol- Rules aud 
lowing modification of the aid gx'anted to National Schools. (See Rule 31.) 

(a.) Attendance under 1 5 Fu/pils , — Schools with an average daily attend- Bion«rs. 
ance under 16 i>upils conducted on the principles and the system of the- 
Board, may be allowed Inspection, Books, and Apparatus, under existing 
regulations. The teachers can receive no salary from the Commissioners, 
but are eligible for results fees and for training, and then* service, from 
their connexion with the Board, will count to their credit in respect to 
retiring allowances, <!sc. 

Q}.) Attendance 15 hut under 30 Pupils . — ^When the average daily attend- 
ance is not less than 15, but is under 30, a capitation allowance on the 
average daily attendance in addition to the aid granted by preceding rule 
will.be allowed by the Commissioners, at the rate of 1«. 4:d. per 
annum to masters and I 65 . 8d. to misti’esses. ( 0 .) When a School aided 
under this Rule attaius to an average attendance of 30 pupils or above 
in any <^uarter, salary to Teacher may be paid as in ordinary Schools 
swcA garter mhj. 

* In thoroughly organized infants' schools or departments, 4s. per pupil may be gained, 
or 6a. per pupil if tbs Kindergarten system he efficiently practised. 

_ t Agriculture ia obligatory for boys of fourth or higher classes except It echoola 
situated in large towns j it is optional for girls. 
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AppenclixA. Should the attendance he reduced in any quarter, owing to 

RulMMd epidemic or other exceptional cause, the capitation ^lowanoe for such 
Regulations quarter will be calculated on the aveiuge attendance for the quarter 
of Commis- preceding that in which the exceptional cause began to operate, 
tionen. Island Schools. — Salaries, in addition to results fees, may he paid 

to Teachers of Island Schools at capitation rate even when the average 
is below 15 ; (/.} and when the average is not less than 15 hut is under 
30, the Commissioners may award third class salary to Teachers of Island 
Schools. 

Local Aid. 

173. (o.) So far as practicable, a further income must be secured to 
teachers of ordinary National Schools by School fees, supplemented where 
necessary, by local endowments or contribntions j and (5.) the School 
fees paid by the children should not be diminished in consequence of 
.any increase of salary or Eesults Foes which may he awarded to the 
teacher, (c.) The arrangement of the rate.s of School fees is to he made 
by the Manager ; but the School fees are payable to the teacher as part 
of his emoluments. 

Grants to Convent and Monastery National Schools. 

174. (a.) The teachers of a Convent or Monastery National school, if 
they adopt the principle of classification, wiU be paid the same class salaries 
as the teachers of ordinary National sclrools, in addition to results 
fees and gratnrties. (b.) But if they adhere to tire .system under which 
they are not examined for classification, they will he- paid on the 
average attendance in lieu of class salary, a merit capitation grant 
of 1 2s. a head when the results examination is errtirely satisfactory, and 
10s. when it is only fair or possahle, and, in addition, rvillbe entitled to 
the same rate of results fees and gratirities as the ordinary National 
Teachers. 

175. For evening schools, the teachers of which are paid by capitation, 
an allowance may he made at the rate of r£10 per annum for every hun- 
dred pupils in average attendance, and the usual results fees ar-e paid. 

Paid Monitohs. 

176. (a.) Paid Monitors are appointed for a course of five years 
service, and mth salaries increasing throughout the course according to 
the following scale : — 


■year of Service. 
First, 


Males. 

. . £5 

Females. 

£5 

Second, 


. . 6 

6 

Third, 
Fourth, . 


8 

8 


. 12 

10 

Fifth, 


. 18 

16 


(fc.) The five years’ course of each Monitor commences on the 1st of 
July next following the date of his appointment, if the dates be not 
coincident, and will terminate on the 30tli June in the fifth following 
year j and in order that an interval may not elapse between the end of 
the course and the final examination — which, as well as the examina- 
tion of the Thii’d Year, ■will take place in the month of July — the 
following regulation is adop'ted: — (c.) A. Monitor a])pointed on the 1st 
of October, or 1st of January, or 1st of April, will bo recognised as on 
probationary service, and ■will be paid at the minimum rate of £5 per 
annum till the 30th June next follo^ving, when his ordinary fiveyeai'S 
course will commence at the normal date, ■vizi, the 1st July. 

177. (a,) The school for ■which a monitor is recommended musi> as a 
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general nile, exhibit an.averogs daily attendance of not leas tlian thirty- A^pentUxA. 
five pupils in at least three of tlie four quarters or in each, of the last 
two qiiartera immediately preceding the date assigned for appointment of Reeyifvtions 
the Monitor, and (5.) the appointment of additional monitors will depend o/ ^mmis- 
npon the average attendance and the staff of recognised teachers employed 
in the school. {See Rule 180 and Scale XX., page 82.) 

178. (a.) A female monitor will not be appointed in a Male School 
(unless it is a Male Infants’ School under Fe'male Teachers), nor (h.') in a 
Mixed School under a . Male Teacher, unless (1) she is a near relative of 
the Teacher, or (2) there is in the School a Female Teacher who will either 
be charged with the Monitor’s extra instruction or will always be 
present thereat, or unless (3) other Female Monitoi’s or pupils or some 
resixjctable female shall be present during the entii*e time devoted to 
such extra instmetion. (c.) A Male Monitor will not be appointed or 
recognised in a school under a Female Principal. 

179. (a.) The District Inspector recommending the appointment of a 
monitor, must certify that the teaclier in whose school the monitor is 
to seiwe, is well qualified to instruct and train monitors in the art of 
teaching and the organization of schools, as well as to give them 
thoroughly efficient instruction in the subjects pr^cribed for the annual 
examinations, and - (6.) that he has taken care to explain to the teacher 
(1) that he will not be permitted to employ the monitor in teaching for 
more than three hours each day ; (2) that he will have to instruct him 
carefully along with the pupils of the school during the remainder of 
tlie daily school time; and (3) tliat he will be bound to give him extra 
instruction regularly for at least three-quartei’S of an hour each day 
on not less than five days of the week before or after school-hours, or for 
half an hour a day on five days, and two hours on Saturdays. 

180. (cj.) The term of service for a Paid Monitor is five years; and 
provided the Monitor conducts himself properly, and is efficiently in- 
structed, he will be allowed to complete this period of service ; (6.) but 
the Commissioners reserve to themselves the right of cancelling the 
appointment whenever, for sufficient reason, they may see fit fco do so. 

(Rule 195). 

181. (fl.) Paid Monitoi*s ai’e appointed by the Commissioners upon 
the recommendation of the Inspectors, who are to select them by com- 
petitive examination from pupils eligible ruider the rules. (5.) Appoint- 
ments of Monitors are made quarterly, and date only from tbe first clay 
of a quarter, (c.) A Monitor is appointed only for a particular school, 
and cannot be transferred, even temporai'ily, to another school without . 
the express sanction of the Commissioners, which ^v^ll be granted only 
under exceptional cii’ciimstances ; but (d.) where a girls’ school or a 
mixed school is associated with an infant school in the .same premises, 
manager may allow the female monitors of eacsh department to devote a 
portion of their time to teaching and practising in the other department. 

182. The District Inspector, before recommending the appointment 
of a Monitor, is bound to confer with, tbe Manager of the ^hool as to 
the character and general suitability of tlie candidate whom he has 
selected, and he is prohibited from recommending any candidate to 
whom the manager of the school objects. 

183. {Omitted Rule.) 

184. (a.) Candidates for monitorsbip must be persons of a sound and 
healthy constitution, and free from any physical defect likely fco impair 
theii* efficiency as teachers. (5.) They must furnish a Begistrav’a certifi- 

E 
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cate of date of birth or other satisfactory evidence of age, and a medical 
certiBeate of good health. 

185. Inspectors, as a iTile, should recommend for appointment as 
Monitors pupils who have completed theii* twelfth year of age, and have 
not passed theii- sixteenth year. Candidates must be ceitified hy the 
Inspector as qualified to pass in the first stage of fifth class. 

186. (a.) Paid Monitors may he examined as pupils and earn results 
fees for each year of them service at tlie Results Examination of 
their schools, (b.) The attendances of Monitors are to be recorded 
daily on the Rolls, and to be included in calculating the monthly, 
quarterly, and annual averages of pupils in attendance. 


Gratuities for instmeting Paid JMonitors* 

187. (a.) Q-ratuities may be paid to teachei’S for instructing and sue- 
cesafuUy training paid monitors according to the following rates 

.£ a. d. 

For each monitor of 1st year a gratuity of 1 0 0 

„ 2nd „ „ 1 10 0 

„ 3rd „ „ 2 0 0 

„ 4tli „ „ 3 0 0 

„ 6th „ „ 3 0 0 

(6.) The conditions fl), (2), and (3) specified in Rule 179 (6), having 
been fulfilled, the gratmties, or such proportion of them as shall be due 
for first, second, aud fourth years, will be paid after the Results Exam- 
inations held in these years. The gratuities for third and fifth yeai's 
will be paid after the collective examinations of monitors held in these 
years. 

(c.) There is no addition to Gratuity for tune spent by monitor on 
probation prior to tlie commencement of first year’s service. 

188. It is to be understood that if a monitor continue to give service 
in his School aft&r the termination of his course, he will not he entitled 
to any remuneration for such scj'vice. 

189. {Omitted Mule.) 

190. Paid monitors, unless prevented by illness, or other unavoidable 
cause, must undergo a yeaidy exaniiiiation in the prescribed yearly com’ses. 

191. {( 1 .) The examination of monitors for tlieir first, second, and 
fourth yeai’s of service, will be held in their schools at the Results 
Examinations, and on each occasion the nionitois will have to exhibit' 
to the In.spector all the exercise books written l»y them in the coni’se of 
the year, luid the female.s must also exhibit specimens of tlieir needlework 
to aflbrd proof that due attention has been given to the branches of 
needlework suited to tboir capacity. (6.) At the end of their third, and 
again at the end of thcii’ fifth ye<u’ of scivico, they will bo examined at 
the time of the Teachers’ Examination. 

102. Mouitoi’s who pass tlieir final examination satisfactorily will 
receive a certificate to that efieot, wliiuh will be :u 2 cepbed for two years 
from tlie date of the certificate, as evidence of their JUnes-s to be ap- 
jioiubed as National Teadiers or to be admittecl as Queen's Scholam to a 
Training College. 

193. {Omitted Rule f 

19-t. {Omitted Ruh.) 

196. Tlie salary granted to a Monitor may be withdrawn at any 


^ Teachers of Model Schools are iacligiblc for tliia class of gratuities. 
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time, stoukl want of diligence, of efficiency, or of good conduct on the 
pai*t of the Monitor, or any other cii-ciiiiistance, render such a course » t j 
desirable. (Kule ISO). 

196. When a vacancy in a Moiiitorship occurs, whether befoi’O or after t’onjmis- 
tho expiration of a Monitor’s term of service, it does not necessarily 

follow that a successor shall be appointed. 

197. (Omitted Eule.) 

Evening Nationed Schools. 

198. (a.) Teachers of Evening Schools are jiaid partly by salary, and 

paitly by results fees. Evening Schools should, as a rule, be o]^n three 
evenings a week for at least two clear hours each evening for secular 
instmetion. (b.) The salary is \0s. per month for each teacher, for every 
niontli dui’ing which the school has been open, with an average montlily 
attendance of nob less than twenty-five bona Jide evening school pnjjils 
{i.e. mho do ’riot attend any day school) for each to^rcher employed 

in the school.* (c.) An Evouing School will not be exainiiied for results 
fees unless it luis been in actual operation as a National School for at 
least six continuous months, including ordinary vacations, immediately 
preceding the month fixed for the examination; and (t:?.) no attendances 
are to be taken into account except those made within these six months 
or any longef period of continuous operation. 

199. (Omitted Rule.') 

Agnicultuml JS^ational Schools. 

200. Teachers of this class of Schools, competent to conduct hoth the 
Literary and Agiicultural Departments, receive special "ResiUts Eeea 
for Agriculture. (Rules 41 to 61, and pages 72 and 73.) 

National Schools in which Industinal Instruction is given. 

201. In National Schools where embroideiy and other advanced kinds 
of needlework are taught in a special de]>.u’tmeut, the amount of salary 
granted for giving such instruction is regulated by the nature of the 
work and the number of pupils engaged in ib. (See Rules 52 to 54.) 

Model Schools. 

Scale of Salaries to Head Masters and Mistresses of Model 
SclLOols.f 

202. Head masters may receive £G0 per annum, which after the 
conipletioDL of three years may rise by £5 per uununi, until the salary 
amount to £100, should they be reported faithful and efficient in the 
discharge of their duties.;]; 

203. Head mistresses may receive £56 jwr annum, which after 
three years’ service may rise by £2 10^. per annum, on the same 
condition as in the case of masters, until the salary amount.? to .£75. 

204. Principals are allowed also a portion of the school fees, and 
also of the results fees. 

* Teachers of Evening Schools heretofore in receipt of an annual salarr under the old 
arrangement may retain such salary undiminished so long as the Oominissionere see 
fit to conthine it. 

t For Salaries, &c., of thestaff of Marlborough-strcet Model Schools, sco Appendix, p.lOO. 

j In, case of head masters of Model Schools residence, fiiol, and light are provided, ot 
itt lieu tlieceof, in Bonie cases, allowance for house-rent, &c. 

E 2 
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Scale of Salaries and Alloioances to Assistant Masters and 
Mistresses in Model Schools^* 

206. An asaistajat master receives his class salary, a supplemental salary 
of £20, and a certain proportion of the school fees and results fees. 

206 . ’ An assistant mistress receives her class salary, a supplemental 
salary of £16, and a ceid^in proportion of the school fees and results fees. 

207. {OmiUed liule.) 

208. {Omitted Rule.) 

209. \Omitted Bide.) 


Paid Monitors and Pupil-Teachers in Model Schools. 

210. The same regulations as to qualification, salary, and period of 
service, apply to Monitors in Model Schools as to those in Ordinary 
Schools. 

211. In the case of Pupil-teachers resident at Model Schools, an 
allo-wance at the rate of £26 a year is granted to the Master for the 
hoard, &c., of each; 

212. Extern Pupil-teachei*s, male and female, are allowed at the rate 
of £26 a year each, in Heu of hoard, &c.t 


Gratuities. 

G^'atuities to Pupil-Teachers in Model Schools. 

213. An annual gratuity not exceeding 30s. may be awarded to impil* 
teachera (of f/i’st yeai') for good conduct, distinguished merit in their 
studies, and success in the instruction of the classes intrusted to tlieir 
charge. 

214. Pupil-teachers who may he retained for training for a second 
year, will be allowed a gratuity of 30s. a quarter, as reward for good 
conduct, &c. 

216. (a) These gratuities are granted on the recommendation of the 
Head and District Inspectors, {b) Travelling Expenses are allowed to 
Pupil Teaohers.t 

Gratuities for prepmnng Young Persons for the Office of ' 
Teacher. X 

216. For every peraon nob a Paid Monitor who, after having been 
appointed as Pimcipal or Assistant in a National school, shall pass 
respectably the first annual examination, held after his appointment, the 
master or mistress by whom siich pupil shall have been instructed will be 
entitled to a sum of not -less than £2, and not more than £3 ; but in no 
year is the amount to exceed £1 6 to any one school or teacher as the 
reward of such services. 

217. The conditions to be observed in regard to these gitituities are — . 

(а) . That such person had attended in the school for not less than two 
years immediately preceding his or her appointment as a teacher. 

(б) . That the District Inspector sliall certify that the .school in which 
such pupil was instructed is efficiently conducted in all respects. 

(c). That the Head Inspector shall certify that the teacher is deserv- 
ing of the gratuity. 

* For salaries, allowances, &c., to the staff of the Mariborough-atreet Model Schools 
eee Appendix, p. 100. 

t See Appendix, p. 99. 

t Teachers of Modal Schools are excluded from obtaining this class of gratuitjee. 
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(c?-) That not more tlian twelve months has elapsed hetween such •Appendix a. 
person’s fii’st examination and the date of his leaving the school in which Rules and 
he had been, tinined. Remlatious 

of uommifi- 

, . aioners. 

Gratuities for prepar^'og Candidates for Pupils Teacherships 
in Model Schools.^ 

218. A gratuity not exceeding £2 may be awarded to teachers who 
prepare candidates (not paid monitors), for the office of pupil-toacher in 
the Model Schools, on the following conditions : — 

(a.) That each such candidate had attended in the school for not less 
than two years immediately preceding his appointment as pupil-teacher. 

(6.) That the Distnet Inspector shall certify that the school in %vhicli 
such candidate was trained is efficiently conducted in all respects. 

(c.) That the Head Inspector shall certify that the teacher is deserv- 
ing of the gi*atuity. 


Retiring Gratuities. — Old System. 

219. (a.) The Oommissioneis grant retiring gratuities to deserving 
teachers of National schools when, from old age or infirmity, they are 
obliged to retire. (6) The gratuity is calculated at the rate of one year’s 
salaiy from the Board, for ten years’ service, (c) This mte is subject 
to reduction. (cZ) No teacher is eligible for the gratuity whose service, 
as a National teacher, is less than ten yeai*g. 

220. (a.) In each case the gratuity is paid only with the express sanc- 
tion of the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury. (5) Should the teacher die 
before payment of Ketiring Gratuity has been mode, no payment thereof 
can be made to his or her representatives. 

These Buies (219 and 220), apply only to Teocliers who, having been 
in the service at the time of the passing of the National School Teachers’ 
Act (42 & 43 Yict. cap. 74), decline to submit to deduction from then 
Salaiies for Pensions, (c) Under no circumstances can a teacher who 
received a Retiring Gratuity or a Pension be readmitted to the service 
of the Boai’d. 

Pensions and Gratuities to Teachers under the 
Pensions Act. 

220a. The following is an absti*act of the principal provisions of the 
National School Teachers’ Act (42 ife 43 Viet. cap. 74): — 

“ Whereas it is expedient to make provision for the superaanuatioy of the 
teachers of National Schools in Ireland, the Commissioners of Education sliall 
deduct in the prescribed manner from the ssdaryt paid by them to every classed 
teacher entitled to the benefit of this Act, the amount which they are required to 
deduct in each case, in accordance with the provisions of the Schedule to the Act. 

“ It shall be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant, with the consent of the Treasury, 
to grant to any classed teacher of a National School in Ireland, on his retire- 
ment from the service, a pension or gratuity according to the scale, and subject 
to the provisions contained in the Schedule to this Act, chargeable upon the 
Pension Fund, and to be paid in the prescribed manner. 

“If any question arises aa to the claim of any person or class of persons for 
a persLon or gi-atuity under this Act, it shall be referred to the Treasury, whoso 
decision shall be final. 

♦ Teach&rs of Model Schools are excluded from obtaining this class of gratuitree, 

' t Premiulns for the Pension Fund must, in future, in cases where no arfarj'is payable, 
or il payable is insufilcient, be deducted from any other periodic payments mode to- 
Twfihera by the CQ£Diuu9iQ&&cs from moneys provided by a vote of Parliament. 
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“From and after tlie conuncncenient of Hiis Act, every classed teaclcr of a 
National School shall, unless permitted by the Commis.sioners of Education to 
continue in the service, retire at the ape of sixty-Jim: years in the case of males, 
and at the age of ntxhj yea^^ in the case of females. 

“ At any time after the pa.ssing of this Act, the Tronsnry, with the consent 
of the Ixird Liciitenimt, may from time to time inalcc rules for the administra- 
tion of tlie Act. Copies of all such rules shall he liud before both Houses of 
rnrliament within fourteen days from tho date thereof, if Parliament is then 
sitting ; and if not, then within fourteen dnya from the next re-assembling of 
Pavliftinent. 

“The Sdiedulo to tbU Act slmll be construed .and have effect as port of 
tbe Act. The rules in the Schedule may from time to time be revoked, varied, 
and added to by tlie Ixjrd Lieutenant, with the consent of the Treasury.” 


jippHcation io join Fensiomt Scheme . — A teacher having signed an 
application to be admivted to tlio new scheme, by which he became 
eligible for a pension, cannot withdraw fi-om that scheme and receive a 
gratuity under !R.ule 219. 


220b. Ee-eniploym&nt of Teachers . — Every teacher applying after 1st 
June, 1881, for re-employment after intemiptioii of service, shall : — 
(a.) If such iuten’uptiou has lasted less than five yeai-s, reckoned 
from the date of quitting one appointment and cnteidng upon 
another, have the o]ition of resuming the payment of premiums 
upon the terms of liaale 18 of Schedule to the Act. (See Ap- 
pendix, page 123.) 

(b.) If such intemiption, reckoned as aforesaid, has lasted more than 
five years, but less than ten ycara, ho shall he regarded for all 
the purposes of the raid Act as a teacher appointed for the 
firet time, his past premiums, if not already repaid to him, 
being treated as so much to his credit, imtU exhausted in 
payment of the new i-iremiums. 

(c.) Eveiy teacher falling under subhead (6) of above Kiile, shall pi*o- 
duce certificates from tlie Commissioners of National Education 
that he has satisfied them as to his health, in the same manner 
as if he wore appointed for the fii'st time. 


Good Service Salary. 

221. Teacbei*s now in enjoyment of good service salary will continue 
to receive, subject to tho recommendation of the Head and District 
Inspectors, the sjime i^ate annually as that awaided for the year ended the 
31st March, 1872, but no new grants of salary of this class will be made. 


Supplies op Books, School Requisites, akd Appaiutus. 

Fature and Extent of Grants, and Conditions on which made, 
222. (a.) TheCommissioncrsfiimish gi*atuitousIy toeachSchoolaFii’st 
Stock of certain School llcqui»ite.s, in proportion to the attendance of 
Childi’en, (h.) And when an unsuitable School-house has been replaced by 
a suital>le one ei’OCted from private funds, or when a considerable sum 
derived £i-om private contiibutions has been expended in enlargement or 
structural improvement of a School-house, tho Commissiouei’s may, on the 
recommendation of the Distiict or Head Inspector, grant a Free Stock of 
School Requisites, (c.) These Requisites are to be kept as a School Stock, 
for which the Master or Mistress is held responsible, and are on bo 
account to he sold or taken out of the School. 
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223. The Commissioners require that an adequate Stock of Books and 
other Boquisites — approved of by the Ooniinissioncra — shall be purchased 
fertile use of the School, and for sale to the pupils. 

224. Wlien Books, &c., purchased from tlie Commissionera are sohl to 
the children attending a National School, it is directed that in no case 
shall any advance be made on the prices fixed by the Commissioners ; 
and the Distiiet Inspectors liave instructions to inquire into and report 
upon any inflection of this rule. 


Instructions to he ohservad in regard to School Requisites, 

225. All applications for Books, School Eequisites, and Apparatus, 
must be signed by the Manager, and be accompanied by a Post-office 
or Bank Order, or Cheque for the amount, in favour of J. 0. Tayloe, 
PAYABLE IN DUBLIN ON Demand. All Money Orders, Cheques, &c., 
should be crossed to the '' account of the Paymaster-G-eneral, Bank of 
Ireland.” 

226. Half Notes, Cash, Postage Stamps, Orders or Cheques diawn on 
Country Banks, cannot be received in payment. If remitted, they will 
he returned at the risk of the sender. 

227. When a Post Office Order or Letter of Credit is transmitted, and 
the amount is under Twenty Shillings, the cost of the remittance must 
be paid by the person applying for same ; but if the sum amoimts to 
Twenty Shillings, or above, the cost of the remittance will be allowed, 
and Requisites given for the fidl amount PAin. 

228. The Patron or Manager should not sign any Application for 
Books, Requisites, or Apparatus, without first ascertiuning that they are 
actually wanted for the school for which the application is made. 

229. When there are separate Roll Numbers for Male and Female 
National Schools, the application should state for which School the 
Books, ifec., are req\ured ; and if for both, tioo forms slionid be used. 

230. Parcels will be forwarded per Rail, can'Laye free, to any Railway 
Station in Ireland, also to 


Achill. 

Bailielioro*. 

BaUioaroore. 

Balliorobe. 

Uolmullat. 


C&hcrciveen. Poaegnl. 

Oaberclaniel. Duufanaghy. 
Castletown Bcre. Gleiities. 
Clifden. Gtengai'iff. 

Dingle. Gliu. 


Kenmara. New Ross. 

Ktllybegs. Swinoford. 

KilrusK Sneem. 

Miltown Malbay. Tullow. 
Miltowo (Tuam). 


231. Xlio parcels will also be sent, at Manager’s desire, by any other Con- 
veyance, as Boat, Coach, the., but at the Manager's own expense and risk. 

232. Ihey will be delivered free of charge at any address within the 
boundaries of the City of Dublin. 

233. They will be delivered, when so desired, at the Education Office, 
between the hours of 1 0 and 4 ohlock, to a Carrier or Messenger from 
the Manager. The Maamger must in this case send an Order on the 
Storekeeper for them. 

234. An advice of the transmission of the Parcels wfill be sent to the 
Manager on the day of forwarding, and an Order on the Station Master 
for their delivery. 

236. (Omitted Rule.) 

236. The Commissioners do not supply Books, Requisites, or Apparatus 
to the public, or to Schoeds not connected ^vith the Board of National 
Education. 

237. The amount of each Invoice of Requisites must be inserted in the 

Daily Report Book of tlie School, and the Invoice itself be preserved for 
the examination of the Inspector, who will be required to report whether 
the Articles in the School correspond with the Invoice, and are in a 
good state of preservation. ' 
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Ap ^ ndixA . General Instructions to Managers and Correspondents 

Rules and 238. Persons desii’ous of olitaiiiing aitl from the Commissioners of 
0 ifatioual Edheation towards tlie support of a School, will, upon intimating 

Siooen. ’ to the Secretaries their desire, be furnished with the Poimis upon which 
theii’ application must be laid before' the Commissioners ; and, as a 
goneiul rule, grants of salary made thereon cannot commence from 'an 
earlier date than the jvrst of the month in which such Application Foi-ma 
are retmned to the Office. 

239. Applicants for aid ai*e to understand that th© Commissioners 
are not bound to gi*ant tho full amount of aid, as set forth in the fore- 
going Regula-tions, nor can they gi-ant any aid unless they have sufficient 
fimcls for the piu’pose. (Rule 131). 

240. The Commissioners desire it to be distinctly understood 
that they do not hold themselves bound to giuut aid, unless applica- 
tion shall have been made to them on the pi’Oper form, and unless 
the ajjplication shall have been favoui-ably and Jhnally decided upon by 
the Boai’d. Applicants, therefoi’e, should not incur any expense towaids 
the payment of which they expect the Commissionei’s to contribute, until 
the decision of the Board shall have been communicated to them. 

241. The Managers of National Schools ai*e required to comply with 
the following Regulations respecting the payment of Salaries or Gratuities 
to Teachers, as the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury and the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General %vill not sanction any payments which oie 
not in accordance ■^vith these Rules : — 

{a) The Quarterly Retiuns furnished in connexion with tlie claims for 
payment of salaries, must be examined and checked by the local 
Manager, and the Certificate printed at foot of such Returns 
must be signed by him without alteration. 

(6) If a Manager finds it necessary to be absent fi’om the locality at 
the close of the Quaa*ter, some suitable person resident in the 
locality should, pi*eviously to his leaving, be nominated for the 
approval of the Commissionors as “ Manager pro tern.'' Other- 
wise, delay in the j)ayment of the salaries may take place. 

(c) Where pajnuent of Teachers’ claims would otherwise l>e delayed 
owing to the illness, death, or removal of the recognised Manager, 
or to other exceptional causes, the amounts due may, in such cases, 
be paid through the District Inspector, or through any respectable 
lusident, approved by the Board, who will undertake to certify 
and sign tho usual Returns to be furnished for tho school. 

(i) Every claini for Salary must be signed by the Teacher who is to re- 
ceive the amount therein specified, and unless under exceptional 
cii'cumstances must also be certified by the Manager of the School. 

(e) Whenever a Mauager advances money to a Teacher on account oj 

Salary payable by the Commissiojicrs of National Education^ he 
should take a Receipt for the same (stamjied if the amount be 
£2 or upwards), stating that it is on account of such Salary, 
in order to have a proper Voucher to produce to the Education 
Office for repayment. 

(J] If a Teacher leave a National School, and authorize the Manager or 
some other person to receive payment of money accruing to him 
from the Board, such authority mu.st be given in loritiny, or the 
amount will not be paid. 

(f) Teachers newly appointed, receive salary only from the date of coni' 

wenoing duty, 153 rf). 
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242. If ft Teftclier die intestate, or if letters of adndiiigtrfttioii be not ■^ppendizA, 
ta,ken out, payment -will be made to the next-of-kin on making ftRni^T^a 
declamtion before a magistrate or clergyman, wbo is not the manager Reflations 
of the school where the money was earned, according to a form that Commis- 
will be supplied to the applicant, that he or she is the next-of-kin, and 
is entitled to receive any balance of pay awarded to the deceased, and 
further, that the total value of the assets of the deceased does not exceed 
the value of one hundi-ed pounds, and that the death-bed and funeral 
expenses of the deceased have been discharged, 

243. (a.) The Commissioners, as a rule, will not coTrespond directly 
with Teachers of National Schools. (6.) Official forms, however, may be 
forwarded direct to Teachers from the Education Office. 


244. (a.) Should a Teacher have any well-groimded cause of comj^laint 
against the Manager of the School, such Teacher may submit a statement 
of the case to the District Inspector, who, after due inquiry, if necessary, 
will refer it to the Board for consideration, (6.) Should any Teacher feel 
himself aggrieved by the conduct of the Inspector, he can make his appeal 
through the Manager of the School, and it will receive attention from the 
Commissioners ; or ^c.) if the matter of complaint should affect both the 
Mana^r and the District Inspector, the Teacher is then at liberty to 
submit his case in writing to the Ooinmissionere, who will, if necessary, 
direct one of the Head Inspectors to examine into and report upon it, 
for the information of the Commissioners. 


245. Under ordinary cii'cumstances, no attention can be paid to 
“ anonymous ” communications. 

246. Correspondents are requested to attend to the following dhec- 
tions, viz. : — 


(tt.) To mite at the head of any letter addressed to the Office, the 
Name and Bnll Number of the School refen'ed to, the District, 
and the County in which it is situated. 

(6.) To make communicationfl on different subjects in separate letters. 
(c.) To state in every case the writer’s Post Town j and in the case of 
persons whose names are not recorded as Patrons or Managere of 
Schools, to give the namo and address in full. 

(d.) In replying to an Official letter, to quote its number aud date. 
(«.) It is particularly requested that all letters may be written 
. clearly, and on paper of Foolscap size, or, at least, large-sizedletter- 
paper. 

(/ ) Letters, or other communications addressed to the Secretaries, on 
the business of the Board, need not be prepaid. 


(p.) All letters or other communications, in any manner relating to the 
business of the Board, or to the National ^hools, are to be addressed to 
the Secretaries, and not to any other Officer or person connected with the 
Boai*d — such communications to be directed thus : — 


The SecretcaHeSf , 

Education Office^ 

Marlborot^h-sireet^ 

Dublin, 
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jpp^xA. regarding Aid towards providingTEACHEEs’ 

Bemk”?oii» RESIDENCES, in connexion with National Schools. 

of C.'oaunia- 

tioner*. LoANS. 

Vested and Non-V ested J^ational Bcliools. 

Loaoa— 247. — I. The Comraissionei*.'^ of Public Works, subject to such rules 

Veatea and ^iid regulations as may from time to time be made by the Lords Com- 

SAoouf^ missionei-s of Her Majesty's Ti'casiny, may make lofuis in such cases as 
they may judge expedient for the pm'jwse of assisting any person in the 
erection, enlargement, structui’al ini 2 )roveinent, or 2 j\u*chase of any dwel- 
ling-house, for a residence for the teacher of a National school, provided 
that the amount of any such loan shall not exceed Two Hundred and 
Fifty Pounds. 

II. Every loan shall be i-epaid by the payment of an annual sum of 
Five Pounds for every One Hundred Pounds of such loan from time to 
time advanced, and so on in proportion for any less amount, and be 
payable for the term of Tliirty-five years, to he computed from the date 
of the advance in respect of which the said aiinual sum shall be charged, 
such atmiial sum to be paid by equal half yearly payments, on the Fifth 
day of April and the Tenth day of October in every year duiung the 
said term of Thirty-fi\€ years ; but it is also provided that the amoimt of 
such annual sum may, by agreement, be inci'eosed to such amount 
will repay the sum so advanced sooner than the said period of Thirty^ 
five y€ai*s. 

III. To secure the repayment of any such loan, the Commissioneis of 
Public Works, if they deem it necessary, may req^iire the further 
security of at lefist three persons, and the sufficiency and solvency of 
these persons ahidl be made out to the satisfaction of said Commis- 
sioners. 

IV. The Commis3ionei*s of Pnhlic Works may insure the premises 
against damage by fire, and the iivcmiums oii any such insurance shall 
be deemed to be included in all charges and securities whereby repay- 
ment of such loans shall he secured. 

V Mortgages, bonds, obligations, securities, contracts, and agi'ee 
ments in connexion with such loans, are exempt from stamp duty. 


248. The following Rules and Regulations for Loans have received 
the approval of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury : — 

Reflations 1. That the dwelling shall be for the accommodation of the principal 
os to Loans, teacher of a National school. 

2. The dwelling shall not be situated more than a statute mile from 
the school of the teacher whom it is intended to accommodate. 

3. The Commissioners of National Education, so long as the dwelling 
is in their judgment used hona fide as a residence for the principal 
teacher of a National sohool, conformably to the following Rule 4, and 
is in their judgment kept in suitable re23air, will contribute half tJie 
annual instalment payable in Te-imhurseTnent of the loan adva/noed hy the 
Commissioners of Public Works. 

4. The teacher under no circumstances is to be charged a higher 
rent per annum than two and a-half 2 >or cent, of the loan advanced by 
the Board of Works; but it is tlie earnest wish of the Commissioners of 
National Education, and it was their intention in promoting legislation 
on the subject, that the moiety locally payable in re32>ect to the loan 
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mav be paid by tlie Manager of tlie scliool, or by the parties interested AppstidUiA. 
in the school, so as to secure a “ Free Residence” for the teacher. Raleaaad 

5. A])plication for a loan is to be made to the Commissioners of Re^lationi 
National Education on an application form. Tf the Commissioners of 
National Education deem tho case satiafuctory, they will refer it for in- 
veatigation and completion to the Commissioners of Public Works. 

6. The Commissionei's of National Education will not be prepared to 
sanction any dwelling as a teacher’s residence which shall not comprise 
at least one sitting room, three bed-rooms, a kitchen, and the usual ont- 
offices. 

7. Eveiy application must be accompanied by an Ordnance sheet* 

(6-inch scale), showing by distinctive colouring tho intended site, and 
also the lands or promises which are to form the security for the loan 
required, and by a map or diagi-am showing the position of the site with 
reference to the school-house which the residence is to be connected. 

8. Applicants may adopt tho plans which have been prepared by the 
Board of "Works, f and approved by the Board of National Education; 
or they may submit their own designs, together with specification and 
estimate, for approval. The official jdans can be obtained by application 
to the Secretaries, Education Office. 

9. When an existing builduig is proposed to be altered and adapted 
to the purpose of a teacher’s residence, plans of the proposed alterations, 
vith specification and ^timate, will, in like manner, be requii-ed to be 
submitted for approval before a loan can be sanctioned. 

1 0. The quality of all work and materials used in tho buildings will be 
required to be sound, good, and durable. 

11. The works will be required, if possible, to be canied out under 
conb’act, and strictly according to the plans and specifications which have 
been approved and deposited with the Commissionere of Public Works. 

12. The buildings be required during the period over which the 
repayment of loans is extended to be kept in good and sufficient repaii’, 
and a guarantee given to that effect ; and they will be requii’ed to be 
open at all times to the inspection of the officers of the Oommissionei’S 
of Public Works, or those of the Commissioners of National Education. 

13. The Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury decline to sanction loans for 
purchase of ho\ises already occupied as teachers’ residences, but they 

sanction loans for the enlargement and structiu-al improvement of such 
houses on the same footing as new residences, if tlie alterations proposed 
be reported as reasonable and necessary, and the cost not less than .£50, 

14. The Commissioners of Public Works are prepai’ed to make loans 
on the above conditions, to provide teachers’ residences in connexion 
with aU National schools ; hut in the case of vested National Schools the 
site for the proposed residence must he distinct from the ground leased 
for the school premiseSf so as to be legally chargeable as security for the 
loan. 

Chants, 

Vested National Schools. 

249. The Coimnissioners of National Education will be prepared to 
make Grants towards the cost of erection, or for the enlargement, sohooi«. 
structural improvement, or pui’chaso of dwelling-houses for resi- 


* Ordoatice Sheets can he obtaiaed from Messrs. Thom & Cc. (Limited), Abbey-street, 
Dublin — Price 2s. 4d. *, or from Messrs. Hodges and Figifis? Graiton-street. 

t The Board of Works have prepared three designs for teachers’ residences, of which 
the following are the respective estimates : — 

Design No. ^250. 

,, 2 . . . . . ^ 225 . 

i 6200 . 
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AppmdiaA. dcnc6s for tlie teacliers of all Vested Noitiaicd Schools on the 
RulirTpd follo^g conditions, vk. 

I- Tlie site must l>e demised free of rent, or at a nominal rent, for a 
doaorst term of at least 61 years, or for 3 lives and 31 years concniTeiit j and 
must not be distant more than one statute mile from the school. 

II. The grant may be for half tlie cost of the erection, improvement, 
or purchase of the dwelling-house, provided such moiety shall not exceed 
the sum of ^100. In ease the whole amount should exceed £200, the 
excess must be borne by the applicant. 

• III. In all cases where it is proposed to erect or improve dwellings, 
the plans, specification, and estimate of the proposed works must be 
forwarded with the application for a gi*ant to the Commissionei’s of 
National Education, who, if approving of the plans, will forward them 
with their approval to the Commissioner's of Public Works. The Com- 
missioners of Public Works are required to object to particulai-s showing 
bad construction, or unnecessary cost, or insufficient light, di’ainage, or 
ventilation. Applicants for ^ants may adop-c the plans which have 
been prepai-ed by the Commissioners of Public Works, and approved by 
the Commissioners of National Education,* or they may submit their 
o-wn designs. 

lY. The CommisBioners of Public Works on examination of the plans, 
specification, and estimate for such works, and approval thereof, will 
determine the value of the work and the amount of the grant which can 
be made in respect thereof, and communicate that amount to the Com- 
missioners of National Education j and on tlie due completion of the 
residence will pay the stipulated sum. In like manner where it is pro- 
posed to purchase a building, the Commissioners of Public Works will 
determine its suitability and value. 

V. The residence sh^l be exclusively employed for the occupation and 
use of the teacher actually for the time being in charge of the National 
school in connexion with which it lias been erected. 

VI. If a teacher’s residence is to be built on ground already vested 
for National school purposes, a grtmi of one-half the cost (up to £100) is 
the only form of aid available, and the Commissioners must he satisfied 
with the tenure. 

Worlds to he done at Teacher's Expense. 

N.B. — The Commissionei^ expect that all teachers will have done at 
tlieir own expense the following, viz. ; — Limewasliing j cleaning and 
repairing glass ; cleaning privies and ashpits ; gravelling yards and 
walks, and keeping surface channels in order; sweeping chimneys; 
making good damage arising fii’om carelessness or neglect ; maintaining 
fences and gates, except damages from lapse of time ; — and in eases of 
residences built by grants for teachers of National schools vested in 
the Board of National Education or in trustees, the Commissioners will 
inflict such penalty as they may deem adequate, if the teacher fails to 
fulfil these conditions. 

* See note (f) page 61. 
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Non-vested NatioTud Schools and Training GolUges 

Rules and Regulations as to Loans. 

(Act 47 and 48 Viet., cap. 22.) 

Summary op the Provisions op the Act. 

250. Tlie above Act, 47 and 48 Vic., cap. 22, provides that: 

The Commissioners of Public Works subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as may from time to time be made by the Lords Commisaioners 
of Her Majesty’s Ti*easury, may make loans in such cases as they judge 
expedient for the purpose of assisting any person in the erection, enlarge- 
ment, structural improvement, or pimchase of a house to be used as a 
Non-Vested National School or Training College ; or in the enlargement 
or stmctural improvement of any existing Non-Vested National School, 
or Training College ; or in the acquisition or improvement of a farm not 
exceeding twenty-live acres in extent, connected with a Non-Vested 
National School or Ti'ainmg College, to be used for the purpose of agri- 
cultural instruction ; or for the purpose of discharging any debt due and 
incuiTed before the 19th day of May, 1884, in the erection, enlai-gement, 
sfcnictui'al improvement, or purchase of a house to be used as a Ti’aining 
College. 

Such loans shall only be made on the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners of National Education. 

When any loan is made under this Act the Commisaioneis of Public 
Works may, from time to time, if they think fit, insure against damage 
by fire all buildings charged with the repayment of such loan in such 
Insurance Office and for such sum as the Commissionei*s think fit, and all 
pmmiums paid on account of such insurance shall be deemed to bo 
included in every charge and security whereby the repayment of such 
loan is secured, and shall be forthwith recoverable in like manner as any 
instalment of the rentcharge payable in respect of such loan. 

Every loan which shall be made under the provisions of the Act shall 
be repaid by the payment to Her Majesty of an annual rentcharge at the 
rate of five pounds for every hundi-ed pounds advanced on accoxmt thereof, 
and so on in proportion for any less amoiint, and such rentcharge shall be 
payable for the tem of thirty-five years ; and all lands on which any 
house, or building, may stand which is erected, enlarged, improved, or 
piivcliased wholly or partly by means of a loan under this Act, and any 
such house or building, and any ‘ other land acquh'ed or improved, 
wholly or partly, by means of a loan imder this Act, shall be charged 
with the payment of such loan ; and so far as Ls consistent with this 
Act, all the provisions of the Landed Property Impi*ovement (Ireland) 

Acts relating to loans, and the piiority, rej^ayment, and recovery thereof, 
and otherwise, shall apply to loans made under this Act ; and the priority, 
repayment, and recovery of such loans, and otherwise, in relation tliereto, 
and the said Acts and this Act shall be read together and construed as 
oue, save so fai- tis this Act may be inconsistent with those Acts, or any 
of them. 

To secure the I'epayment of any such loan, the Commissioners of Public 
Works may further, if they think fit, for the purpose of seeming the 
repayment of a loan under this Act, take tJie security of at least three 
pei*sons, of whose sufficiency and, solvency the said Commissioners are 
satisfied,' such security to be subject to such conditions as the said Oom- 
missionors think proper. 
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jippendixA. Xhfi following rules and regulations for loans under the above Acts 

Kiiwid I’eoeived the approval of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 

Eegjlations Treasury : — 

ofCommii- Loans for Non-Vested Schools. 

iiooers. 

1. Applications for loans arc to be made to tbe Commissioners of 
National Education on an application form, whicli can be obtained at 
tbeir office, and suck loans shall only be made on the recommendation of 
tlic Commissioners of National Education. 

2. Every application must bo accompanied ’ by an Ordnance sheet 
(6-incb scale*), showing by distinctive colouring the site, or intended site, 
of the school, and also the lands or premises which ai-e to form tlio 
seciuity for the loan required, and, in cases wliero it is proposed to 
acquire a farm in connexion with a non-vested school, full infonuatioa 
must be furnished as to the tenm’e, liabilities, and amount of purchase- 
money. 

3. -Applicants may adopt the plans for the erection of a school which 
have been prepared by the Couimissiouers of Public Works and approved 
by the Commissioner’s of National Education, or they may submit their 
own designs, together witli specification and estimate for approval. 

These official plans can be obtiiined by application to tlie Secretaires, 
Education Office, Dublin. 

4. When an existing building is proposed to be altered and adapted to 
the puiqDose of a National scliool, plans of the proposed alterations, with 
specification and estimate, will, in like maunor, be required to be sub* 
mitted for approval before a loan can be sanctioned. 

5. The following is a schedule showing the estimated cost of building 
school-houses on the plans which have been approved by the Natiousd 
Education Commissioners, and, unless under veiy exceptional ciroum* 
stances, they will not be prejjared to sanction a loan being made on a 
largei’ scale, in propoiidon to the numl>er of children to be accommodated, 
than that set forth in this schedule ; — 


O a 

— 

Estimated 
1 cost per 
cltild. 

1 Description of School. 

1 

[ For any number of Cblldren 

on the Rolls 



£ 

S. 

d. 




not exceeding 





CO 

3 

15 

0 

Single school-room. 

2 

1 For any number of Children 

on the Itolld 









1 exceeding 



. 60 ’ 


' 76 

3 

G 

0 

do. 


S 

1 Do. 

do. 

do. 

75 

tp 

100 

2 

1({ 

c 

do. 


4 

Do, 

do. 

do. 

100 

a 

120 , 

S 

IG 

0 

do. 


4a 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

100 

■s 

120 ' 

2 

10 

0 

Xivo scbool-rooma on ground. 

6 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

120 


150 

3 

0 

0 

do. 

on ground. 

5X 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

120 


160 

2 

15 

0 

do. 

two 8toi*eya 

a 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

ISO 


200 , 

2 

18 

0 

do. 

on ground. 

fiA 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

150 


200 

2 

7 

c 

do. 

two etoreya 

7A 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

200 


300 

2 

e 

a 

do. 

two storeys. 

7b 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

200 

d 

300 

a 

IS 

4 . 

do. 

on ground. 

8A 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

800 


400 

2 

ff 

0 

do. 

two storeys. 

SB 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

800 J 


[.400 

2 

10 

0 

do. 

on ground. 


The above estimate includes the cost of partition wall between the 
playgi'ouad and the ont-ofiices, but not tlio boundary fences and entrance 
gate, which must be specially estimated iu each case. 

Tlie accommodation to be pi-ovided must be computed at six square 

* Where promisea are situated in tO'RTis the Ordnance slieet of the largest scale that 
can be procured, is to be forwarded >vitli the application. Ordnnuce Sheets can be ob- 
^ined at Messrs. Thom & Co. (Limited), 87, Abbey-street, and Messrs. Hodges and FiggiSj 
104, Gr&ftoa-fltxeet, Dublin. 
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feet per chiJd on tlio rolls in achool-room, and four and a-half square feet ^ppemUxA.. 
in each class-room, -v^diicb is estimated to afford eight feet per cliild in RaleTand 
avenige attendance in the school-rooms, and six feet in the class-rooms. Ra^Iationa 

The loans will not be extended to cover the cost of ornamental ^v-ork 
or materials, without the special sanction of the Commissioners of Public 
Works. 

Loans for Trainino OoLLEaEs. 

6. Applications for loans are to be made to the Commissioners of 
National Education on an application form, which can be obtained at 
their office, and suoh loans shall only be made on the recommendation of 
the Commissioners of National Education. 

In all cases where loans are sought for tlie erection of new buihlings, 
or for the enlargement or structiu-al improvement of existing buildings, 
the application must be accompanied by plans, specification, and estimate 
of the proposed works, and, in all ca.ses ^vhel•e it is proposed to acquire 
a farm in connexion with a Ti-aining College, full information must be 
furnished as to the teuure, liabilities, and amount of purchase-money. 

7. The Commissioners of National Education wDl not be i)i*epared 
to sanction a loan for the building or improvement of any Training 
College that does not j)rovide suitable accommodation, in respect of 
lecture* halls, class-rooms, refectory, dormitories, lavatories, &c., with 
suitable exercise ground, and till necesscay sanitary arrangements. 

8. Every application must be accompanied by an Ordnance sheet 
(6-inch scaio*) showing by distinctive colouring tire site, or intended 
site, of the Training College, and also the lands or premises which are 
to fonn the security for the loan required. 

Investigation as to sufficiejicy of plans, specification, and estimates ; 
security for repayment and mode of issuing loans sanctioned imder the 
provisions of the Act : — 

9 . If the Commissioners of National Education consider an application 
for a loan made in accordance with the foregoing instructions to be satis- 
factory, they will refer it for investigation and conq)lction to the Com- 
missioners of Public Works. The LorIs Coiumissioui^rs of Her Majesty’.s 
Treastuy decline to sanction loans for the purchase or acquisition of 
premises or lauds, already occupied for purposes of National Schools, 

Ti*ainmg Colleges, or Farms m connexion with same, but they ■will sanc- 
tion loans for eulargeincnt and structural improvement of National 
Schools 01 ' Training Colleges, if the alterations projiosed be reported as 
reiisonable and necessary, and the cost not less than J150. 

Save as noted below, no loan can be matle for the purpose of dis- 
charging any debt, unlcHS the sanction of the Treasury to such loan was 
obtained before the debt was inciuTcd.t 

Applicants are ticcorilingly cautioned agaiust proceeding with build- 
ings, or incurring liabilities iu connexion with this Act, until they 
receive authority from the Commissioners of Public Works. To scciu’e 
the repayment of any loan made under the provisions of this Act, the 
Commissioners of Public Works, if they deem it neces.siuy, will require 
the further security of at least three persons, and the snlUciency and 
solvency of these pei*sous shall be made out to the satisfaction of the 
said Commissionei*3. 

• See not© ou previous page. 

t A loan my, however, bo mndo for the purpose of discharging any debt due and 
incurred before U^o li)th May, 1884, iu thu erection, enhirgemout, structural improve- 
ment, or purdiaso of a house to bo used ns a Training Collega, provided the purposes to 
which til© mounU so raised have been applied arc such as would warrant a loan of the 
same amount had these Buies boon otherffis© compiled with. 
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10. Wlien the neeessaiy information has been obtained by the Oom- 
missioners of Public Works, they will, on being satisfied with the plana, 
specification, and. estimate, give public notice that the applicant has 
applied for a loan for the purpose stated, and take such further steps as 
may he necessary under the provisions of the Land Improvemeut Acts,* 
and when the loan has been sanctioned by the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, and the Order for it shall have been duly 
rem.stered and the Bond perfected, the Commissioners will autliorize 
the applicant to proceed with the works. 

11. The amount of the loan sanctioned will be issued in instalments as 
the works progress, on the certificate of the architect of the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works, a balance, however, being retained sufficient 
to cover the cost of completing the work. 

13. Tire Commissioners of Prrblic Works will insru-e the premises 
a'Uiinst damage by fire, and the premiunrs on any such insurance shall he 
deemed to he inclirded in all charges and seorrrities whereby the repay- 
ment of such loan shall be secured, and shall he recoverable in like 
manner as any instalment of the rentcharge payable in re.spect of such 
loan. 

1 3. The buildings will, in all cases, be required to be kept in good and 
srrfficient repair during the period over which the repayment of the loan 
is extended, and a guarantee must he given to that effect ; and the 
buUdmgs must be open at all reasonable tinres to the inspection of the 
officers of the Commissioners of Prrblic Works and those of the Com- 
missioner’s of National Education. 

14. If any nou-vested National School or Training College, or Far-nr 
in connexion with same, established by loair under the provisions of this 
Act, ceases to be used as a non-vested National School or Training 
College, the Commissioners of Public Works reserve to thenrselves the 
power of calling in any portion of such loan that may be outstanding. 


* Tte provisions of the Land Improvement Acts apply to all loans made under the Act. 

I Secretaries, 

n, } 


W. H. Newell, 
J. E. Shbhidan, 


Office of National Education, 
Marlborough-street, Dublin, 
April, 1885. 
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APPENDIX TO RULES AND REGULA.TIONS 

OP TEB 

COMMISSIONEES OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

I. 

Inspectors or National Schools. 

PROGRAMME OF EXAMINATION 

OP 

Candidates for Admission to the Office of Inspector oi 
National Schools. 


SUBJECTS. 

I. Ehgush 

Penmaasliip, 

Ortbograpliy, 

English Composition, 

Grammar and Language, 

English Literature, Optional, 

Literature to consist of Bacon’s Essays. Some of Edmund 
Burke’s works — ^Vindication of Natural Society, On the Sublime 
and Beautiful, and Thoughts on French Affairs. JIacaulay* — . 
Essays on William Pitt, Earl of Chatkaui, and Life and Writings 
of Addison. Shakespeare* — King Lear and the Merchant of 
Venice. Milton* — Sonnets, L’Allegro, II Penseroso, Lycidas, 
and Books I. and II. of Paradise Lost. 


> Obligatory, 


f200 
, 200 
1 800 
I 300 
500 


1,600 


■ The Essays, Plays, and Pooms may be changed from year to year. 


II. Sciioon Organization 

Joyce’s Handbook of School Management, 

III. Agricultukab Class Book, 

IV. IIullaii’b Manual or Vocal Mnsio, , 

V. Geogbapiiy: — 

Sullivan’s “ Geography Generalized,” . 


VI. IIiaTORY; — 

English, ..... 

Greece (Smith’s), .... 
Rome (LiddeU’s), .... 
VII. Elbmbntaky MATHiaiATiCfis — 

Arithmetic, ..... 
Euclid, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and Gth Books, 

Algebra, including Quadratic Equations, . 

Trigonometry, to Solution of Plana Triangles only, 


Obligatory 

; 


. 600 
. 400 

400 
300 


Hiokeu Matrematics, Optional: — 

Spherical Trigonometry, Theory of Equations, Ele nenta of 
Differential and Integral Calculus, .... 

Vlll. PiiYBiCAL SciBNCR, Obligatory: — 

Mechanics, with any two of the following subjects :-“H}'dro- 
Btatica, Pneumatics, Optics, Heat, Electricity « 

IX. Logic, Optional: — 

Walker, omitting Chapters on Induction and Fallacies; and 
Whately's Easy Lessons ou Reasoning, . . • 


F 


400 

300 

200 

COO 


GOO 


1,700 

600 


6C0 

200 
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yijjjiandixA, 

SUBJECTS— co»fi!iKe<f. 


Rules, and 
Reflations 
of C6*mmis* 

X. PoLiTiGAT. Econoky, Optional; — 

Marks. 

Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Boolts I., II., III., and V, 


with either of the followings — J. S. Mill, Books I., IL, IIL, 
and V., or Fawcett's Manual, Book I., Book II,, Chapters 


siohefs. 


3, 4, 5, Book III., Chapters 1, 2, 6, 6, and 8, 

XL (1> Latin:— 

Livy Books I., IL, and III. Sallust. Virgil — Books I., II., 

and TIL of .Slnoid. Horace — The Odes only, not to include 



their metrical construction, ..... 

500 


(2)* Greek: 

Xenophon — Book I. of Anabasis or Cyropmdia, ) 

+Two Books of the Iliad and a Book of Herodotus, ) 
(3^- FaBNcn:— 

Translations. Composition. Oral Questions, 

500 


600 


Latin and Ghbek, an extended Course, Optional, . 

600 


(4^ GmiarAN, Optional, ...... 

600 


(6) Italian, Optional, ...... 

500 


The Cominisaioncrs of National Education nominate the candidates who arc to compete 
for the situation of Inspector. 


CoudidatcB are not noviinated ^lntil a vacancy occurs. The occurrence of 
notified in fha Vtiblin Gazeite. 

a vacancy Is 


Candidates n.iast be at least iusznUj-om vears of age, and nob more than tliirty-foar, 
except in the cat!c of Kational Xeachcra. eligible to compete, who are adniisaible up to thirty* 
nine years of age. 

Previously to obtaining a nomination the candidate must present liimacLf before the 
Resident Commlisionor, or one of the Secretaries, and must produce satisfactory evidence 
of ag«- of sound ‘ight of general good health, and of moral character and of regular habits. 

A. Fee of £0 will be charged by the Civil Service Commissioners to cacli Candidate under- 
going this Fxamination. 

The successful candidate will, at the end of a period not less than six months f^om the 
date of entering on his duties as Inspector, on probation, be required to examine, to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioners, teachers and popUs iu the subjects prescribed for Uicir 
examination in the several programmes. 

• A Candidate may take Latin, Greek, and French, but must take, at least, two of them, 
t Candidate to be free to name Books. 


II. 

PPlOGeamice op Examination foe Inspectors' Assistants. 


marks 

A. Penmanship, ......... 200 

Orthography, 200 

English CompoeiUon, 200 

Grammar, . , , , .... 200 

Literature, as contained in the Commissioners’ Lesson Books, . . . 200 

Vocal Music, Hullah’s Manual, ' , . . . . » 200 

Agricultural Class Book, ....... 200 

B. Geography : Sullivan’s Geography Generalized, including chapters on History, 400 

C. Elementary Matheniatics : 

Arithmetic, ...... ... 600 

Euclid, 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 6th Books, ..... 400 

Algebra, including Quadratic Equations, ..... 400 

Trigonometry, to solution of Plane Triangles, . . . , . 200 

D. Physical Science : — ' 

Mechanics, with any two of the following subjects : — Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, 

Optics, Heat, Electricity, , . . . 500 

E. Easy Lessons on Beaaoning, ....... 200 

F. Easy Lessons on Money Matters, . , . . 200 

G. Joyce’s Handbook of School Management, ..... 300 

Total, . .4,600 


Candidates will be selected from first class teachers, and must be 23 and under of age. 
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AppendixA* 


Rules and 

Conditions of Appointment of National Schoolmasters to 

INSPECTOESHIPS. sioners. . 

1. Maatersof Nationalschools and Model sckools will be entitledto obtain 
nominationB to compete for Inspectorships on the following conditions : — 

(a.) The candidate shall not be over thirty-nine yeai's of age, 

(&.) The ]-eports received from the Inspectors npon hia school must 
have been satisfactory, 

(c.) The Head and District Inspectors must jointly certify that the 
candidate’s application to stiidy, when preparing himself to 
compete for an Inspectorship, had not interfered with an 
efficient discharge of his duty to his scholai*s. 

(d.) The Head and District Insj>ectors must also cei*tify that the 
candidate’s health, habits, disposition, and power of wort, 
fit liim for the office of Inspector. 

2. A Master who desires to obtain a nomination must apply through 
his Manager to tlie Secretaries of the Board. If the conditions (a), (6), 

(c), and (d) be satisfactory, an intimation will be made to liis Manager 
os to the time and place of examination. If any of the certificates be 
unaatisfactoiy, the Manager will be infonned that he cannot obtain a 
nomination. 

3. If aMasterfailon hisfirstcompetition to win an appointment he will 
be entitled to a second nomination should his first examination indicate 
mciit, provided he fulfil the conditions (a), (i), (c), {d)t in the same 
manner as if the new nomination were a nomination in the first instance. 

A third nomination will not be given to any candidate. 


IV. 

Organizing Teachers. 

The Commissioners appoint certain teachers, whoso office is to under- 
take the organization of large and important schools and to prepai-e the 
teaching staff of such schools for the better discharge of their duties. 


V. 

Teacherships of Model Schools and other Schools under the 
direct management of the Board of National Education. 

Pkovisions of Competitive Examination. 

The Commissioners of National Education have decided that all 
appointments to teacherships in the Model schools under the dii-cct 
management of the Board, shall be determined by comi^etition, on the 
following conditions : — 

Head Teacherships. 

1. The maximum age for Candidate Mastere to be foi*ty-five, and for 
Candidate Mistresses thirty-five years. ^ 

2. No teodier to be eligible fox candidature — 

(a.) Who is under first division of second class. 

' E 2 
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(6.) On whose school (or division of a school, if only an assistant) 
the reports of the Inspectore for the previous three years are 
not satisfactory j 

(c.) Or who fiiils to obtain a favourable report from the Head 
Inspector in reference to the following subjects : — 


State of School as regards — 
Discipline, 

CleaiUiness, 

Proficiency of Pupils in — 
Reading, . 

Writing, . 


Prolioiency of Pupila in — 
Arithmetic, 

Oeograpliy, 

Grammar, 

Extra Branches (at least two), 


(c^.) ITor eveiy year of satisfactory seiwice after the first three years of 
aei-vice, ten marks for good service will be given. The highest marks, 
however available for good service will be 100, to obtain which a can- 
didate must, accordingly, have seived for thirteen yeai-s. 

3. Tlie examination will he a written one. 

4. The questions for candidate Head Teachers will be the same as 
those for first class, with the addition of Heasoning. No Candidate can 
he appointed unless upon ci-editable answering. 


Assistantships. 

5. The maximum age for Candidate Assistant Masters to be thii'ty-five 
and for Candidate Assistant Mistresses, tidrty years. 

f). In the case of Caiididatea for Assiatantships no limitation as to 
classification is prescribed. 

7. If Candidates for an Assistantship he teachers or assistant teachers 
in ordirnuy National schools, the rej>oi'ts a.s to their eiliciency for the 
pi'cvious three ycniB must have boon sixtisfiictcny, 

8. The mark of good service will be determined as follows : — For 
every year of satisfactory sciwicc, commencing with the first appointment 
of the candidate to the pi incij)alsldi) or assistimtehi]) of a National school, 
ten marks will be given. The highest nuirks, however, available for 
“Good Service” will be 100, to obtam -which a Candidate Assistant 
must, accordingly, Lave satisfactorily served ten years. 

9. Tlie Questions for candidate assistants will be of the second class, 
with the addition of Reasoning (for Males), History, and Composition. 
No Candidate can be aj)pointed unless upon creditable answering. 


Genehal Regulations. 

10. The Inspectors are to notify tliis arrangement to the teachers 
whom they consider eligible upon the general conditions ali’eady laid down. 

11. When the Inspector receives the apjdications of candidates, he will 
fuiniah in due course a list of their names, &c., to the Education Office. 

12. The examination will be held at tlie oi-dinory annual examination 
each year. 

1 3. A return of the answering of the several can didates -will be presented 
to the Board as soon as possible after the occurrence of the examination. 

14. The candidate obtaining the highest number of marks will be 
appointed to the first vacancy, if of the roligious denomination appointed 
for the vacancy; and vacancies occurring subsequently throughout the 
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year, will be filled up by tlie axipointment of the candidates next, under ^ppendlxA. 
like condition, in order of merit. Ruleaand 

15. The Commiasionera reserve to themselves the right of dispensing Reguiationa 
with the services or of causing tmnsfers of head teachers or assistant tJornmia- 
teachers of Model schools from one Model school to another. noners. 


VI. 


PllOGRAMME of EXAMINATIONS for TeAGHERS. 

Every National Teacher will be furniahed, on application to the District 
Inspector, with a copy of the programme of the course of study in which is 
stated the minimum of proficiency required for each class, 


Third Class Teachers. 


Candidates for third class must be prepared for examination in the 
following subjects : — 


1. Reading and Explanation, and subject- 

matter of the Lesson Bnol^. 

2. Spelling and Spelling Book Superseded. 

3. Penmanship. 

4 English Grammar, including Parsing 

and Derivations. 

5 Geography and Outline Maps. 

6. Arithmetic.* 


7. Geometry. and Mensuration 

8. Algebra vialas). 

9. Agi-iculturo (yb/* males), 

10. Book-keeping (yb/* 

12. Methods of Tcaclung, School Orgauiza- 
tioii, &c. 


In preparing for this examination, the questions for which will he 
taken from the Books oii the Board’s list, CiUuUdatea — 

(1.) Should endeavour to acquire a pleasing and intelligent style of 
reading, both prose and poetry ; and a thorough acquaintance ^vdth the 
subject-matter of all the Lesson Books. 

(2.) Should be exjjert in writing from dictation, and should make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the Spelling Book Suporsoded. 
(3.) Should be able to wiite a good hand. 


They should also be well acquainted — 

(4.) With the Engli.sh Grammai*s on Board’s list, and with the ]u*in- 
cipal roots, prefixes, and affixes employrsd in forming deiivative words, 
and should also bo able to write with coiTCct grammar and composition 
a simple letter on any suggested subject 

(5.) With the maps of the World, the Continents, England, Ireland, 
and Scotland; with so much of the Geograyiliy as rclato.s to these 
maps; with the Geography Generalized to end of Chapter VIII., 
omitting Chapter V., and he able to di-aw Jrom memory tin outline map 
of Ireland, and fill in the principal places and featiues. 

(6.) With the rules of mental calculation ; and be able to work on 
paper questions on any rule of arithmetic. 

(7.) With the mensuiution of surfaces, the First and Second Books 
of Euclid’s Elements, and the exercises on these Books in Thomson’s 
Edition, Part I. 

(8.) With the elementary rules of Algebra, Fractions, Extinction of 
Square Root, greatest common measure, legist common multiple, rmd tlie 
solution of Simple Equations. 

(9.) With the Introduction to Practical Farming. 

(10.) With the Board’s Treatise on Book-keeping. 

* Temale teacbera vrill not bo examined in Evolution, Progression, Series, Fellowship 
Exchange, Logaritbuis; and male candidates for second or third classes will not be 
examined in Logaritbuis. 
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A]ijismiixA. (11.) Female candidates should bo proficient in plain sewing and 
knitting, and be able to cut out any article of a female’s ordinary appai'el. 
Kali™. (12.) With Joyce’s Hand-book of School Management ; the method of 
ot Commis- keeping the school-accounts j and the E-ules and Regulations of the 
Eionors. Commissioners. 


Second Class Teachers. 


Candidates for second class must be prepared for examination in the 


following subjects ; — 

1. Spelling and Spelling Book Sapersedeil. 

2. Grammar. 

3. 1/CSSon Books. 

4. Geography. 

5. Arithmetic.* 

6. Geometry and Mensuration (for mak$). 


7. A]g<ibra (ft>r males). 

8. Meclianica (Jbr wo/m). 

9. Book-keeping. 

10. Agriculture (y<>r 

11. Metlioda of Teaching and School Or- 

ganization. 


For the puiposes of this examination, the questions for which wUl l)c 
taken from the Books on the Boai’d’s list, candidates — 

(1.) Should he well acquainted with the Spelling Book Superseded. 

(2.) The Lesson Books ; and 

(3.) The English Grammars on the Board’s list ; and with 

(4.) Geogi’aphy, including the first ten chapters of the Geogiuphy 
Generalized, and outline maps of England, Ii'elaud, Scotland, 
and the Continents. 

(5.) The Principles and Practice of Arithmetic.* 

(6.) Mensuration of Surfaces, and the First, Second, and Third Books of 
Euclid, with the first himdred exercises thereon in Galbraith and 
Haughton’s Edition. 

(7.) The solution of Quadratic Equations, in addition to course pi-e* 
scribed for Third Class Teachers. 

(8.) Elementary Mechanics, as contained in Vol. I. of Board’s 
Treatise. 

(9.) The Board’s Treatise on Book-keeping. (First six sets for Female 
Teachers.) 

(10.) The Agricultural Class Book. 

(11,) Joyce’s Handbook of School Management. 


First Class Teachers. 


Candidates for first class must be prepared for examination in the 
following subjects. The questions, except in Classics, French, and Iiish, 
will be talcen from the Books on the Board’s list : — 


1. Grammar. 

?. Composition. 

8. Geography. 

4. History. 

G. English Litemture. 
G. Arithmetic.* 


7. Geometry and Mensuration (Jormales)^ 

8. Algebra (for males). 

9. Trigonometry (/or males). 

10. Natural Philosophy or Languages (for 

males). 

11. Methods of Teaching, School Organi- 

zation, &c. 


Ciindidates must be well prepared in the following : — 

(1.) The English Grammai’S on the Board’s list. 

(2.) English Composition. 

(3.) The entile of the Geography Generalized. 

(4.) History, so far as contained in the Lesson Books; and the 
Treatises on Geography on Board’s list. 


* Feinalo Teacherawill at bo examine<i n Evolution, Progression, Scriei,Fel]ow8hi|), 
Exclmnge, Logarithms ; and male candidates for socoud cin&s will not be examined in 
liOgarithms. 
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(5.) A selected portion ot English Literature, -whicli may be altered 

from year to year. For the examination of 1884, the piece R^ies *nd 
■will be Twelfth Night ; for 1886, Comus and Lyoidas — portions Regulations 
published in the Board’s Poetic Selections j for 1886, TCing Oom^me- 
Lear. An accurate critical knowledge of the pieces selected 
■ftdll be required. 

(6.) The Principles and Practice of Arithmetio. 

(7.) The Mensuration of surfaces and solids. The First, Second, 

Third, Foui*th, and Sixth Books of Euclid, with the exercises 
thereon in Thomson’s Euclid, Part I., and Books I., II., III. 
in Part II. 

(6.) Algebra (to the extent taught in first nine chapters of Thomson’s 
treatise). 

(9.) Plane Trigonometry (the Board’s Treatise). 

*(10.) Any thi*ee of the follo'wing coiu’ses: — (a.) Mechanics; (6.) Hj’*- 
drostatics and Hydraulics ; (c. ) Heat and the Steam Engine ; 

(d.) Light and Sound ; (e.) Magnetism and Electilcity ; (/) 
inorganic Chemistry ; (y.) Organic Cl]emistry ; (A.) Agricul- 
tural Chemistry; (i.) Botany; (j.) Spherical Trigonometry; 

(A.) Greek; (^.) Latin; (m.) French; (n.) Irish. 

^11.) Joyce’s Handbook of School Management. 

Teachei*s seeking promotion to the first division of first class (to ■which 
a special rate of salary is attached) ■will be examined on the ordinary 
fii*st class questions ; but to entitle them to promotion their answering 
must be of a very superior chaincter. 


VII 

The foUo'vdng arc the progi’ammes for Certificates in Greek, Latin, 
Fi-encli, Irislij Vocal Music, and -Bi-awing, for 1885-6, and until further 
notice ; — 

I. Greek ; — 

1. Grammar. 

2. Arnold's Greek Prose Composition, Part I. 

3. Leading Events of Grecian History. 

4. Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books I. and II. ; Demosthenes, Olyn- 

thiac Orations ; Homor, Iliad, Books I. and XXII. 

II. Latin : — 

1. Grammar. 

2. Amold’.s Latin Prose Composition, Part I. 

3. Leading Events of Ptoman History. 

4. Caesar, Books I. and II. ; Livy, Books XXT. and XXII. ; 

Virgil, ^neid, Books II. and IV. 

III. French i — 

1. Grammar — French Exercises and Composition, 

2. Chambaud^s Fables. 

3. Telemachus, Books I., II., and IIT. 

4. The Athalie of Baeino. 

* Tenchera’ Classification Certificates arc sufficient to warrant payment ul Results 
Fees for e.ich branch of the programme, except those branches spcnlQecl at paragraph (lO). 
To give instruction in these subjects special certificates of competoncy will bo required. 
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IV. Irish: — 

1. Grammar. 

2. To translate into Irish a short passage selected from the 
Tlrinl or Fourth National School Reading Root. 

3. “ Toniidheacht Dhiarmuda agus Ghrainue," Parts I. and II. 
(Society for the Preservation of the Irish Language). 

4. Keating’s '‘Fonis Feasa ar Eirinn,” Book 1., Part I. (Gaelio 
Union). “ Mac-Gnimhartha Fhinn” (Gaelic Union). 

N.B. Candidates -will he expected to identify the places mentioned 

in the several texts, and to answer questions on the subject-matter. 

V. Vocal Music ;* — Hnllah's Manual, or the Tonic Sol Fa Systom. 

VI. Drawisc : — 

1. Outline Drawingfrom tlie Flat, of the same size, enlarged, or 

reduced, of such examples as are contained in Vere Foster’s 
Drawing Books, E, G, U, I*, Poynter’s South Kensington 
Drawing Books, Second Grade, Gill’s Second Giiule Out- 
lines, or Eawlo’s Second Grade Freehand Text-papers. 

2. Diawing from Objects in Outline. Any common objects wiU 

be found useful for study, but the principles are best taught 
and learnt from Drawing models, consisting of geometrical 
and other solids. 

3. Practical Geometry, Plane and Solid. Text-books — Vere 

Foster's, Bui’chett’s, Gill’s, or Rawle’s Practical Geometry. 

4. Perspective. Textbooks — Burchett’s, Hodges’ or Dennis’ 

Second Grade Perspective. 

In addition to the above, shading from flat examples, sliading from the 
round, and painting in water colours, will be found valuable to the Teacher. 
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VIII. 

Handicraft. 

Programme for Masteds. 

To be acqiminted with the construction, peculiarities, and uses of the 
principal tools used in cai'pentry and joinery, and in any other handi- 
• crafts selected by the Candidate, 

To be acquainted with the various kinds of nails and screws in common 
use, and to be expei*t in driving tliem. 

To be acquainted with the chief technical terms used in the handicrafts 
selected by the Candidate. To be prepared to show intelligence and 
practical expertness in any five of the following (at the choice of the 
Candidate). 

1. To prepare and use glue. To plane up the edges of two boards, and 
glue them together. To make a tenon and mortise joint. To make a 
simple dovetail joint. 

2. To dowel two boards together, and strengthen them with glua To 
rabbet and bead-mould two boards, and join them together, using ledger 
and either screws or nails. 

3. To plane up, rabbet, and mitre-joint four pieces of wood, so as to 
form a frame for a tablet or picture. 

4. To be acquainted with tlie several kinds of locks in common use, 
with theii* peculiarities. To put on a lock, using, if necessary, a hoard 

A certificate, satiafactoiy lo the Commissioners, must be possessed by the teacher 
of this branch. 
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to represent dooi’, box, lVc. To take off an old lock. To take a lock ^ppendixA. 
asunder and put it together again. _ Rul^ad 

5. To be acquainted with the several kinds of hinges in common use. Regulations 

To put on a liinge of any ordinaiy shape, using, if necessary, boards to Comnut- 
represeut door and jamb, box and lid, <fcc. sioners. 

6. To be acquainted witli the principal ways of scarfing and splicing. 

To splice any such thing as a broken broom-handle, rake handle, pointer, 

•Sic., secuidiig the joint with screws or copper wire, or waxed cord. To 
make a half lap joint. 

7. To cut out and make a rail for a clothes rack, screwing on the hooks. 

To be acquainted with the different kinds of hooks. To know how to 
fasten up a rail to a wall by simple plaster-nailing as well as by 
plugging. To understand the construction of several forms of paling. 

8. To know tlic composition of hard and soft putty. To be able to cut 
glass, using either a diamond or an American glass-cutter. To hack out 
a broken pane and put in a new one. 

9. To have some knowledge of the ingredients of the most important 
paints. To mix paint of any ordinary colour, and to paint with it. 

To understand staining. To prepare a board for staining ; to stain, 
size, and varnish it. 

10. To understand the nature of soldering. To tin a soldering iron. To 
do any plain piece of soldering, such as fixing in the loosehandle ofa tin 
vessel, soldering together two pieces of tin, binss, &c. To do plain riveting, 

11. To mount a maji with, linen, roller, &c. To mount a trareliing 
map for the pocket. To know how to make paste. 

12. To mend a break in any common article of furniture — a chair, a 
gate, a school-desk, &c. To make any small simple article — a stool, a 
little box for pencils, a nail box, a drawing board, &c. 

IX. 

Monitors’ Programme (Ordinary). 

First Year, 

Beading and Explanation. — Progi^mme of second stage of Fifth or 
of Sixth Class, according to standirig of hlonitor.* 

Penmanship. — To write large and small hand legibly, according to 
style of any of the series of copy books on Board’s list. 

Spelling Book, and Writing from Dictation. — Programme of 
second stage of Fifth or of Sixth Cla.ss, according to standing of Monitor. 

Spelling Book Superseded to page 87. 

ARiTHirETiO. — Pi’Ogi’anime of second stage of Fifth or of Sixth Class, 
according to standing of Monitor.* 

Grammar. — Programme of second stage of Fifth or of Sixth Cla^, 
according to standing of Monitor. 

Geography. — Compendium of Geogi-aphy, Books I., II., and III. 

Lesson Books. — To recite from the Fifth Book of Lessons, Flight 
of the Sons of Xlsna,” (Joyce’s Translation of leirdre ) ; “ The Cloud,” 

S/ielle^ ; “ Marshalling of the Grecian Hosts,” (Lord Derby’s Translation 
of Homer); “ My Biridi-day,” Moore; “Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,” Gray. 

Geometry (Males). — Definitions and Tbiity-two Propositions of 
First Book of Euclid. 

Algebra (Males). — Definitions, dotation, Addition, and Subtraction, 

• If Monitor has passed twice in the Sixth Claw, the Inspector may submit him or her 
to such further teat as he may deem necessary, conSDing birassU to the books on the 
Cornmisiitncrs’ list, ^ 
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ApptaSixA, Book-kke?ikg (Males). — K rat Two Sets Board’s Treatise. 

Rul^d Agbicctlture (Males).— P art I. Practical Farming. 

Regulations METHODS OP TEACHING, <!ic. — To teacli a lessou to First Class in any 

of Oomim*- subjects. 

MOMM. Music (Optional).— SmIZb/j, to page 22, 

Needlework (Females). — Plain sewing and knitting. 

Second Year. 

Beading and Explanation. — As before.* 

Penman.ship. — T o write large and small band with ease and neatness. 

Spelling Book and Wkiting from Dictation, — As before. Spelli^ 
Book Superseded to page 121. Edition of 1881. 

.Irithmetio. — A s before.* 

Grammar. — As before. 

Geography. — A s before, with Book Y., pp. 161 to 181, inclusive. 

Lesson Books. — F rom Fifth Book of L^aons, “ Estreat of the Sons 
ol Usna." From Sixth Book of Lessons, “ Deseited Village,” (Part I.), 
Goldsmit/i. Prose — from Fifth Book of Lessons, “ Westminster 
Abbey," Addison. 

Geometry (Males), — Kemainder of Fii'st Book. MenstURtion, 
Eectiliuear Figures. 

Algebra (Males). — As above, with Midtiplication and Division. 

» Book-keeping (Males). — First Three Seta Board’s Treatise. 

Agriculture (Males). — Parts I. and II. of Practical Farming. 

Methods of Teaching, &c. — T o teach a lesson to Second Class. 

Music (Optional). — Hullah, to page 70. 

Needlework (Females). — A s above, increased proficiency. 

Third Year, 

Reading and Explanation. — Programme of Sixth Class.* 

Penmanship. — As above. 

Spelling Book and Writing prom Dictation. — As above. Spelling 
Book Superseded to page 143. Edition of 1881. 

Arithmetic. — Programme for Sixth Class.* 

Grammar, — P rogramme of Sixth Class and a Pai-sing Exercise. 
Accidence, and the application of Syntax to the correction of common 
colloquial errors. 

Geography. — G omjiendiuin, remaining chaptera of Book V., to page 
192. 

Lesson Books. — T o recite from Sixth Book of Leasons, “True 
Greatness,” Pope; “ Ode on Spilng,” Gray ; “ Deserted ViUage,’’ (Part 
II.), Goldsmith. Prose — 'Tliorough knowledge of the subject-matter of 
the Lessous in Sixth Reading Book up to page 106. 

Geometry (Males). — As before, with exercises in Thompson (Part I.) 
thereon. 

Algebra (Males). — As above, with extraction of Square Root and 
Fractions and solution of easy questions in Simple Equations. 

Book-keeping (Males).— First Four Sets Board’s Ti-eatise. . 

Agriculture (Males). — The whole of Introduction to Practical 
Farming. 

Methods op Teaching, &c.— P art II., Chapters I. and II. of Joyce’s 
Hand-book. 

Music (Optional). — EuUah, to page 102. 

Needlework (Females). — Increased proficiency. 

* If Monitor tins passed twice in the Sixth Class, the Inspector may submit him ox lier 
to such further test as he may deem necessary, couliniug himself to the books on Its 
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Fourth Year. 

Heading and Explanation. — To teach or examine any Class 
Fourth, inclusive, to satisfaction of Inspector. 

Penmanship. — A s above. 

Spelling Book and Writing from Dictation. — To teach or examine 
any Class to Fourth, inclusive, to satisfaction of Inspector. 

Arithmetic. — To teach or examine any Class to Fomth, inclusive, to 
satisfaction of Inspector. 

Grammar. — To teach or examine any Class to Fourth, inclusive, to 
satisfaction of Inspector. 

Geography. — To teach or examine any Class to Fourth, inclusive, to 
satisfaction of Inspector. 

Lesson Books, — To teach or examine any Class to Fourth, inclusive, 
to satisfaction of Inspector, and, in case of girls, in Girls’ Beading Book. 

Geometry (Males). — As before. The Definitions and eight H’oposi- 
tions of the Second Book of Euclid. Mensui'ation of Plane Surfaces. 

Algebra (Males). — Fractions and Simple Equations. 

Book-keeping (Males). — First Five Sets Board’s Treatise. 

A.GRICULTURE (Males). — As before. 

Methods op Teaching, &c. — Knowledge of the keeping of National 
School Becords, Joycds Hand-book, Part II., Chaps. IV. and Y. 

Music (Optional). — To teach a lesson in Part I. of Hullah to Fifth 
and Sixth Classes. 

Needlework (Females). — As before. 

Fifth Year. 

(At the close of their Fifth Year Monitors will be examined in the 
Progi’amrae for Third Class Teachers. See page 07.) 

Monitors^ Extra Programme — Drawing. 

First Year.- — Advanced Outline from, the Flat. 

Second Year. — Drawing from Objects in Outline. 

Third Year. — Practical Geometi’y, Plane and Solid. 

Fourth Year. — Perspective. 

Fifth Year. — Shading from the Fiat, Sliading from the Bound, or 
Painting in Water Colours. 


AppmdixA. 

Rules &ud 
to Regulations 
of OoTumis- 
slonera. 


X. 

Travelling and Lodging Allowance; Unclassed Teachers 
AND Mon'itors. Annual Exai^iinations. 

I. Where there is no Bail way, or other public conveyance to place of ex- 
it inination, expenses are to be calculated at 2 per statute mile, each way. 

II. Where there is a public conveyance available, the fare pa5'able 
thereby is allowed, provided it does not exceed per statute mile 
going and returning. 

III. For Railway journeys, thii’d class fare only is allowed to Males, 
but second class fare may be allowed to Females when they have paid it. 

IV. The Lodging Allowance may be estimated at 2s. per niglit for 
each day of the examination, with one night additional when the school 
is situated at an inconvenient distance from, the place of examination. 

Y. No expenses ai‘6 payable when the school is not more than four 
statute miles from the town where the examination is held. 

YI. Unclassed Teachers who have already been examined for classifi- 
cation either as Teachei-s or Monitors are not entitled to any allowance, 
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AppendixA. VII. expenses will be paid to classed Candidates for promotion, 
under any circumstances. The same rule applies to Candidates for 


Rules and nuer any 

n.gi)ati»ni Model School appointments, and to Oaudidatos for Certificates of Com- 

of CommiH- 
kioaen. 


■ potency to teach exU-a subjects. 


XI. 

PROGimiME OF iNSTRUCTIOSr AND EXAStINATION FOR 

National Schools, 

Pupils will be examined according to this Programme^ in the case of all 
Kesults Examinations held on and after 1st March, 1885. 
(Pupils can be examined only in the classes in which they are enrolled 
at the close of the Results period.) 

Infants. 

1. — Pupils apparently of too tender an age to be placed in First 
Class may be examined as Infants in a course of instruction suitable to 
their capacity, such course to be limited to the first and second sections 
of the Ph*st Book, with appropriate exercises. 

First Class. 

1. Beading. — To read correctly lessons in the First Book — Part II. 

2. Spelling. — (a.) To spell coiTectly the words arranged in columns 
at the head of the lessons in the First Book. (6.) To spell phi*ases or 
short sentences selected from the lessons in the P’irst Book. 

3. Writing. — To copy in large hand or round hand, on slate or paper, 
at the option of the teacher, words or sliort sentences selected by Ihe 
Inspector from tlic First Book, Part II., and written on the Black Board, 

4. AniTHaETic. — { a .) To read and set down numbers up to 

ing three places of figures, {h.) To know the Addition Table, (c.) 
To add on. slate or blackboard three nrunbers, each not exceeding 
two places of figures. 

Second Glass. 

1. Beading. — (a.) To read coiTectly, and with due attention to 
pauses, the lessons in Second Book. \h). To answer simple questions 
ou the words and phrases of the lesson read, (c.) To repeat at least 
four of the pieces of poetry correctly. 

2. Spelling. — ( a .) To spell orally the words arranged in columns ai 
the head of the lessons in Second Book, (i.) To spell phrases or short 
sentences selected from the lessons in Second Book. 

3. Writing. — To exhibit in copy-books, as a rule, at least sixty pages 
of the el^ienlary numbers of any approved series of copy-books, vyritiem on 
sixtg different days since the jireceding annual inspection — each page to be 
dated ^ and to write with fair imitation of tire head-line, in presence 
of the iMpeotor, any one of those copies selected by him. 

4. Arithmetic. — (a.) To read and set down any number up to, and 
including, four places of figures, (h.) To know the Addition and Svib- 
traction Tables, (o.) To work on slate exercises in Simple Addition of 
not more than five addends of three places each, and easy exercises in 
Simple Subtraction. 

6. Needlework. — To hem, or to do plain knitting. 

* If there are Irlsh-Bpeaklag papUa in a school, the teacher, if acquainted with the 
Irish language, should, whenever practicable, employ the vcroaculiur as an aid to tha 
eluddationMid acquisition of the English language. 
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Third Class. 

1. Reading. — ( a.) To read mth ease and correctness the lessons of 
the Third Book. (6.) To answer simple questions on the words and 
phrases of the lesson read, (c.) To repeat con’ectly five of the pieces of 
poetry contained in Thii’d Book. 

2. Spelling. — {a.) To wiite from dictation on slate or paper an easy 
sentence from the Third Book, (&.) To spell correctly the words 
ai'ranged in columns at the head of the lessons. 

3. Writing. — ^T o exhibit in copy-books, as a rule, at least one hundred 
pages in round hand or elementary small hand, written on one hundred 
different days since the preceding annual inspection — each page to be 
signed and dated by the pup>il ; and to write, ■\vitb careful imitation of the 
head-line, in presence of the Inspector, any one of those copies selected 
by him. 

4. Aritu.metic. — ( rt.) To rea^i and sot down any number up to, and 
including, six places of figures, (h.) To know the Multiplication and 
Pence Tables, (c.) To work on slate or paper sums in all the Simple 
Rules, and also sums in Addition of Money not exceeding five addends. 

5. G-RAMKAR. — ^To be well acquainted with the definitions of the 
Parts of Speech, and to distinguish the Parts of Speech in an ordinary 
sentence. 

6. Geography. — T o know the outlines and leading features of the 
Map of the World. 

7. Needlework (Girls). — T o hem and to do plain knitting. 

Fourth Class. 

1. PvEADiNG. — (a.) To read with ease and correctness the lessons of 
the Fourtli Book, (ft.) To be acquainted with the meanings of the 
words and phrases, and also with the subject-matter of the lesson read, 
(c.) To repeat six of the pieces of pietry in Fourth Book cori’ectly.* 

2. Spelling. — (a.) To write from dictetion on pa[jer a passage of seven 
or eight lines selected from the Fomth Book, (ft.) To spell coiTectly 
the words arranged in columns at the hetul of the lessons, and otlier 
words selected from the lessons. 

3. Writing. — T o exhibit in copy books, as a rule, at least one hundred 
pages in fair small hand, vyriticn on one hundred difermt days since the 
preceding annual insjiection — each page to be signed and dated by 
the pupil, and to be kept neat and free from blots ; and to wiite, witJi 
careful imitation of the head-line, in presence of the Inspector, any one 
of those copies selected by him. 

4. Arithsietic. — ( a.) To know Numeration and Notation xodl, and 
all the more useful arithmetical tables, (ft.) To perfomi menially easy 
exercises in Addition iUid Subtraction \ and to work on slate or paper, 
ac<faraiely and speedily, a sum of seven lines in Addition of Money, 
(c.) To work on paper questions in Reduction and Compound Rules of 
Money; and easy questions in Pteduction of Common Weights and 
Measures. 

5. Gramjiar — ( a.) To be well acquainted with the definitions of the 
Parts of Speech, and to distinguish the Parts of Speech readily and in- 
telligently in any ordinary sentence, (ft.) To be Avell acquainted with 
the genders, numbers, and cases of nouns and pronouns, the compaiuso i 
of adjectives, and the simple moods, tenses, &c., of verbs, 

• A number of lines of prose may be selected instead of half of tbe pieces of poetry 
required under the head “ Keading,” in the fourth and hijfhcr classes, to be repeated as an 
•xercUe of memory, t.c., so many lines of prose and so many lines of poetry; the total 
of both not to bo less than 200 hues. 
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6. Geogeaphy. — (a.) To know tlie ordinary geographical definitions, 
of the physical divisions of land and water. (6.) To be acquainted with 
the Maps of the World and Ireland.* * * § 

7. Agriculture. t — ^To answer intelligently on the subject of Crops 
and Cottage Gardening, as treated in the Introduction to Practical 
Farming. 

8. Needlework (Girls). — To exhibit fair j)roficiency in hemming 
stitching, and top-sewing, and in plain Imitting. 

Fifth Class — First Stage. 

1. Reading. — (a.) To read with fluency, con-ectness, nud intelligence 
the first 148 pages of the Fifth Book of Lessons, (fi.) To answer in- 
telligently on the subject-matter of the lessons comprised in these pages 
(c.) To repeat correctly six of the poetical pieces in the prescribed 
portion of the Fifth Eook.J 

2. Spelling. — (a.) To write from dictation, on paper, with coii-ect 
spelling, an ordinary passage of sevm or eight lines from the pr^cribed 
portion of the Fifth Book. (6.) To spell words selected from the 
pi’cscrlbed portion of the Fifth Book. 

3. Writing. — {a.) To wilte, in the presence of the Inspector, a neat 
legible hand with ease and freedom, (b.) To exliibit in suitable books, 
as a rule, one hundred pages of well-wiitten school exercises, executed on 
one ?m‘ndred different days since the preceding annual inspection — each 
page to be signed and dated by the pupil. 

4. Arithhetic. — ( ft.) To know all the arithmetical tahks in the 
Board’s First Book of Arithmetic, and to be able to write out on paper 
any of them in correct foim. (5.) To work mentally, exercises in 
Simple Addition and Simple Sxibtiuction, and to work on slate or paper, 
accurately and speedidy, a sum of ten lines in Addition, of Money, (c.) 
To work neatly, on paper, questions in the more useful Compound 
Rules, and easy exercises in simple Proportion. 

5. Grammar. — (ft.) To be well acquainted with Ortliography and 
Etymology. (6.) To parse simple sentences syntactically. 

6. Geography. — ( c6.) To understand longitude, latitude, zones, &c. 
(6.) To know the Map of Eui'ope.* 

7. Agriculture. t — In addition to the course prescribed for Fourth 
Class, to answer intelligently on Live Stock, as ti'eated in the Intro- 
duction to Practical Farming. 

8. Book-keeping.§ — To exliibit, in suitable books, the Fu*st and Second 
Seta (Board’s Treatise) neatly wifitten out, and to answer questions on 
those sets. 

9. Needlework (Girls). — To be proficient in sewing and knitting. 

Fifth Class. — Second Stage. 

1. Reading. — (ft.) To read with fluency, coiTectness, and intelligence 
the Fifth Book of Le.ssons. (6.) To_an.swcr intelligently on the subject- 
matter of the lessons, (e.) To repeat con*ectly six of the poetical pieces 
in the Fifth Book.J 

• After let March, 1886. the Map of the County in which the achoci U situate may be 
subatituted for the Map of Ireland in the Fourth Class, and after same date the Maps of 
Europe and Ireland must be taught In the Fifth Class (Firat Stage). 

t ObUgatory subject for boys of Fourth or higher classes, except in schools in large towns j 
optional for girls. 

J A number of lines of prose may be selected instead of half of the pieces of poetry 
required under the head “ Reading, ” iu the different classes, to be repeated as an exercise 
of memory, i.e-, so many lines of prose and so many lines of poetry t the total of both 
not to be leas than 200 lines. 

§ Book-keeping is optional in all schools. 
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2. Spelling. — ( a.) To ■write from dictation, on paper, -mtlL correct 

spoiling, an ordinary passage of seven rw* eight lines from the Fifth Book, jiuies and 
(6.) To spell words selected from the FifUi Book. Remiationa 

3. Writing. — (^ i.) To wite, in the presence of the Inspector, a- neat o/Commis- 
Icgible hand with ease and freedom. (6.) To exhibit in suitable books one 
hundred pages of well- written school exercises, as a rule, executed on 07ie 
hundred different days since the preceding annual inspection — each page 

to be signed and dated by the pupil — and at least thirty of these exei'dses 
to he letters on simple subjects. 

4. Arithmetic. — ( a.) To know the numeration and notation of 
Decimals, and aU the arith/meiical tahleSf and to be able to write out on 
paper any of the latter in correct form. (&.) To perform simple arith- 
metical questions mentally ^ and to "work on slate or paper aco'u/ratehj and 
speedily y a sum of twelve lines in Addition of Money, (c.) To work neatly, 
on pa)‘)er, exercises in Simple Projwrtion and Pmctice, and easy questions 
in Decimal and Vulgar Fractions. 

5. CrRAMMAa — (ct.) To be well acquainted with Orthogi-aphy and 
Etymology. (&.) To kno'w the Latin roots, prefixes, <fec. (c.) 

To parse sim^^le sentences syntactical ly. 

6. GEOGRAPHy. — [a.) To understand longitude, latitude, zones, &c,, 

(p.) To know the Maps of the Continents, (c.) To he acquainted -with 
the geography of Ireland. 

7. AaRlcuLTDRE."*^ — In addition to the courae prescribed for Fifth 
Class, Fii’st Stage, to answer intelligently on Part III. of Introduction 
te Practical Far min g. 

8. Book-keeping.* — T o exhibit in suitable books the first four Sets 
(Board’s Treatise), neatly wiutten out, and to answer questions on those 
Sets. 

9. Needlework (Girls.) — ^T o be proficient in sewing and knitting, 
and m cutting out simple aiidcles of dress. 

Sixth Class. 

[N’.B. — Pupils can be presented for examination for Results Fees 
(ordinaiy subjects) only Uoice in Sixth Class. Pupils pi-esented for the 
fi/rst time will not be examined in Reading, Spelling, or the repetition 
of Poetry beyond tlie first 200 pages of the Sixth Book.] 

1. Reading. — («.) To read the Sixth Book with fiuency, coiTect- 
ness, and intelligence, and to answer intelligently on the lessons selected 
for examination, {h.) To repeat correctly six of the pieces of poetry 
in the Sixth Book.t 

2. Spelling. — T o wite, on paper, in a free legible hand, and with 
correct spelling and punctuation, a paragraph of sevm or eight lines dic- 
tated from the Sixth Book. 

3. Writing. — (a.) To exhibit in suitable books one hundred pages 
of school ex&i'ciseSj as' a rule, wiitten in a good hand on one hundred 
diff&rent days since the prece^ig annual inspection. Each exercise, as in 
tJ^e preceding classes, to be signed and dated by the pupil. (&.) Specimens 
of ornamental Penmanship may he included amongst the exei’cises. 

4. ' Arithmetic. — (a.) To be expert in mental calculation. (6.) To 
perform accurately and speedily, on slate or paper, a sum of fifteen 
lines in Addition of Money, (c.) To work neatly on i>aper, at first pre- 

* Note. — See note uader Fifth Claaa, first stage- 

t A number of lines of prose may be selected instead of half of the pieces of poetry 
required under the head “ Reading,” in the different classes, to be repeated as nn exercise 
of memory, t.e., so many lines of prose and so many lines of poctrj '5 the total of both 
not to be less than 200 lines. 
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Appendix^, aentation, exercises in Fractions, Compoimd PTOpoition, Simple Interest, 
Euleaand Discount, and extraction of Square Koot. Puiiiis presented a second time 
R^la^tious in this class mil have to answer on a full conrso of ai-ithmetic. 
of Oonimis- 5 ^ Gramjla.r. — ( c 6 .) To be acquainted with the principal roots, pre- 
Biowra. affixes employed in the formation of English words, [h.) To 

parse prose and poetry correctly ; and to write, with correct grammar 
and composition, a simple letter on any subject suggested by Inspector. 

6 . Geoquaphy, — {a.) To be acquainted with the elements of mathe- 
matical and physical Geography, {b.) To draw /rom memory an outline 
map of Ireland, (c.) To know the geography of Great Britain and 
Ireland, India, and the Bntish Colonies. 

7. Book-keeping.* — To tlic end of the Sixth Set (Board’s Treatise). 

8. Agriculture. =5^ — To answer intelligently on the Introduction to 
Practical Fanning. 

9. Needlework (Girls.) — (a.) To be able to cut out any article of 
females’ appai-el. (f.) To exhibit satisfactory proficiency in the different 
branches of plain sewing and knitting. 


jiueic. — PnoGRAMirE (Staff Notation), 

Second and Third Classes. — («.) To name the notes on the stave, and 
to sing the natui’al scale. ( 6 .) To sing with precision, in unison, any 
six approved school songs. 

Fourth and Fifth Classes. — {a.) To define satisfactorily the various 
intervals in the diatonic scale. ( 6 .) To road accurately any ordinary 
piece in common time, (c.) To join in at ieoist three haimonized pieces. 

Sixth Class (Two Examinations). — (a.) To exhibit a fair knowledge 
of the theory of the subject. ( 6 .) To transpose an easy passage from 
one key to another, (e.) To take first and second parts in at least three 
harmonized pieces. 

1. As pupils advance from class to class, tliey must exhibit a know- 
ledge of at least two new songs in each class. 

2. If the Tonic Sol Fa system be pursued iu any school, a progmTnnio 
of proficiency for each class must be submitted for the approval of the 
Board before the class can be presented for examination for results fees, 
or the following Progi’amme may be adopted : — 


Music. — Programme (Tonic Sol-Fa.) 

Second Class. — 1. To sing from Examiner’s (or Teacher’s) pointing 
on the Modulator the tones of the chord of Doli in any order. 

2. To sing in correct time and tune any of the exercises contained in 
the First Step of the Standa7'd” or the School” charts. 

3. To sing in unison any four approved school songs. 

Third Class. — 1. To Solfa from Examiner’s pointing on the Modulator 
the chords of Doh and Soh in any order. 

2. To sing in correct time and tune any of the exercises contained in 
the Second Step of the charts. 

3. To sing in unison any six approved school songs. 

Fourth Class, — 1. To Solfa from Examiner’s pointing on the Modu- 
lator simple passages in the major diatonic scale. 

2. To sing in correct time and tunc any of the exercises contained in 
the Third Step of the ehai’ta. 

* Notb. — S ee note under Fifth Class, First Stage. 
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3. To sing from notes and in. two parts, at least, three approved school ^pptnaixA. 

, . _ Rui;n;d ' 

Fifth Class. — 1. To sing from Examiner’s pointing on the Modulator ^*^^**°*^® 

any simple tune including transition to first sharp and first flat keys. Rionew 

2. To sing ill correct, time and, tune any exercise in the Eourtli Step 
on the charts. 

3, To sing from notes. in two or more, pai-ts three approved school 
songs. 

Sixth Class. — 1. To answer questions on the Minor mode, and to 
sing easy minor mode phrases from tlio Modulator. 

2. To sing in good time and tune any exercise in the Fifth Step on 
the chaits. 

S. To translate into the Staff notation any simple exercise selected hy 
the Examiner from the charts or from books. 
i. To join in at least three harmonized pieces. 


Notes. 

I. (a.) No resultsfee can be paid in respect of any pupil of a dayschool 
whose attendance during 'the year ended on tJie last day of the month 
preceding the month of the annual examination shall be less than one 
iiUNDUED DATS, (b.) Attendances on Saturdays are not to be included, 
unless the Commissioners in particular instances recognise Saturday as 
an ordinary achool-day. (c.) Instruction on Saturdays in extra branches 
will be recognised if provision- for it is made on .tiie time-table, (<£.) 
Pupils may have the days on which their school-room was used for Paa’lia- 
mentoiy Elections, or for Examination of Teachers or Monitors, placed to 
their credit, provided they gave any attendances within tioo wc^s of the 
date of such closing, (e.) The rolls shall be made out for the year ended 
last day of the month immediately preceding the date of examination, 
imless otherwise specially ordered. 

ir. (a.) Under ordinaiy circumstances only one fee for each subject can 
be paid for a pupil in any class, except in the case of in/ii7iis. (b.) Each 
stage of fifth class, and eiicli examination of sixth class, are to bo 
regarded as equivalent to separate classes. 

III. (a.) If from auy cause the regular results period of a school be 
changed, the amount accruing from the examination, as per scale of fees, 
may be increased or lessened by so many twelWie occoi*ding as the 
period exceeds or falls short of twelve months ; and tlie results fees may be 
allocated to the different teachers in proportion to the time served by each 
within the period for which fees are allowed. (6.) But no unreasonable 
extension or reduction of tbe ordinaiy 1 2 months peiiod can be claimed 
under this i*ule. (c.) In cases where it is found necessaiy to hold a results 
examination for a jieriod less than eleven months from the date of the 
termination of the last results period, teachei*s will be allowed to present 
pupils again in the same class and in. the same extln branches in' which 
they were presented at the previous examination. 

IV. (a.) If an incoming teacher is not gi*anted- salary froiu-the first 
recognised school-day of a month, he cannot claim results fees for that 
month ; (Z».) and similarly if a teacher is not ^"anted salary up to the larit 
recognised school-day of a inontli, he cannot claim results fe^s for that 
month, (c.) In schools with more than One teacher, the total fees earned 
for subjects taught- by the staff in ordinary school hours will pass to 
the common fund, and bo divided among the staff of teachers recognised. 

. 0 
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Infants. 

V. Individual examination of pupils, presented as infants, may be 
ot&oiimiiB- dispensed witb. 

ii«ner§, a, thoroughly 01 ‘giuiized Iniauts School, or Infanta’ Depart- 

ment, with a separate stafi, and in a separate room, a fee of 4s. per pupil 
■may be paid, or 6s. per pupil if the KLindergai'ten system be efficiently 
practised, 

VII. (a) No fee shall be paid in an Infants’ School or Infants’ Depart- 
ment for any extra branch (except in case of monitors) ; nor for any pupil 
presented in a class higher ilian third class. (6.) As a rule, pupils should 
be removed from Infants’ Schools or Depiirtnients immediately after the 
results examination next following the completion of their eighth year 
of age. 

Ages op Pupils. 

VIII. (a.) No child under three yeai-s of age can be enrolled as a 
pupil in any National School, and, as a rule, no pupil over seven years 
of age can, on admission to school, be eurollod in an Infant class. 

(&,) In cases of question regarding the age of a pupil, the decision of 
the Inspector will be final for all the purposes of the results examination. 

Evening Schools. 

(See Eule 19S.) 

IX. (a.) In evening schools attendance on FIPTY evenings, made widiin 
the months of continuous operation, will be accepted as qualifying a pupil 
for admission to examination for results. (^>.) Under no circumstances 
should a day school pwpU he prese7Ued for examination in an evening school, 
(c.) In evening schools results foes will be paid for reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, and book-keeping alone of the ordinary brandies, 
and for those only when the proficiency in them is traceable to the 
instruction given in the evening schools, [d . ) In evening schools not more 
dian ttbo extra branches can be taught^ mul vjhan payment is made for 
such branches, no fees will he paifl foj- (he ordinary branches in reaped of 
the same pupils. («.) In Evening schools, after the pupils pass once in 
sixth class, extm subjects only will Ik) jniid for such pupils. (/.) Music 
and Needlework will not lie paid for in evening schools. 

X. A written exeioiso, signed and tbrted by tlic pupil, may be called 
for by the Inspector for overy attendance for wliich credit is claimed in 
sui evening school. 

Extra Subjects. 

XI. Extra .subjects for which results fees are claimed, with the ex- 
ception of Drawing, Geometry, and Algebra, must be ttuight in Ordinary 
National schools (see liule 40) before or after school-hours, except on 
Saturdays — see note (I. ) — and they must not be taught duiung the time 
allowed for recreation. 

XII. No fee for any extm branch, if tauglit within school houre, 
except Dravdng and Instniniental Music (provided the latter is taught 
iu a separate room), is payable in the case of a pupil who fiiils in Iteadiug, 
Spelling, Writing, or Aritlimetic. 

XIII. (a.) It is desimble that notice be given by the teachers to the 
District Inspector, at the commencement of the results year, of the extra 
branches, other than those S 2 )ecified in note XI., in which they puiqiose 
to present pupils for examination, (6.) In any school in which classes 
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have been established for mstrnction in extra branches, results fees will AppemitxA. 

not be paid if, in the opinion of the Cominissionei’s, the instruction has j 

not been given effectively, and for an a/lcquato portion of tlie results RegdaUous 
year, (t.) No extra bmnelies can be huiglit iu a National School, of Comruti- 
unless adequate provision is made on the time-table for instruction 
therein, (d.) Branches of Natural Science will not be paid for in any 
school in which the Inspector shall report that the facilities and ap- 
pliances for teaching them are inadequate, (e.) No fee will be paid for 
any extra subject in the case of a pupil enrolled within the previous six 
months in a Science and Art class for the same subject. 

XIV. Only one fee can be paid for any extra branch, or stage of 
extra branch, if a\ibdivided, except as provided for in Note III. (c.) 

XV. (a.) As a rule no Bosults I'ees for extra subjects are payable to 
any teachers unless the Commissioners are satisfied as to then* compe- 
tency to teach such extra subjects (see note to page 53). (6.) Certificates 
from the Science and Art Department are accepted as qualifying Certi- 
ficates so far as they cover the coui-se laid down by the Commissioners. 

(c.) In certain cases the Commissioners may dispense with the necessity 
of obtaining formal Certificates to teach and gain Results Fees in extr.a 
branches. 

XVI. (ft.) The subject-matter of any of the Board’s Beading L<sson 
Books (except Girls’ Reading Book), or a subj ect included in any par t of the 
ordinaiy Results Progiumme, cannot be recognised os an extiu-l subject 
for any class without the special authoiity of the Commissioners. 

(5.) Girls of the fifth and sixth classes, may be examined in tlie subject- 
matter of the Girls’ Reading Book as an extra subject (if taught by 
a female teaclier) — ^tlie fii'st half of the book for lii*st examination, 
and the whole book for second examination. But this book is not a 
class book to warrant results fees for Reading and Explanation in any 
class, (c.) Management of poultry will not be paid for as an extra 
subject where there is not a poiiltiy yard attached to the school, available 
for, and made use of in, the practical instruction of the pupils. 


Allocatfox of Results Fees. 

XVII. (a.) Results fec.s for extra bi’anches, taught dui’ing ordinaiy 
school-hours by a member oi the permanent teaching .staff of the school, 
shall go into the common fund divisible among the teachers, in schools 
where one or more assistants are employed, 

(5.) Ill the case of extra and optional subjects taught before or after 
the ordinary school-hours, the results foes accruing will be payable to 
the teacher wlio gives the extra instmetion, witliout reference to his 
position in the school. 

(c.) Results fees for Needleworlc taught by an approved Extern Teaclier, 
either within or out of school houra, may l)e paid to such Teacher. 

(d.) Optional subjecte may be taught either within or out of, or partly 
within and partly out of school hours. If biught, Avith the ajiprovtil of 
the Commissioners, by a qu alifi ed Extern Teacher, or Teacher of an adjoin- 
ing school, or a Temporaiy Assistant, the fees Avill be paid to the Teacher 
of such optional subject. 

(e.) Results fees for extra subjects taught, Avith the approval of the 
Commissionei’s, by qualified Extems, by Teachers of adjoining schools, 
or by Tempoi*ary Assistants, may be paid to such Teacliera. 

G 2 
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AppmtUx-A, 

Hc^MisPKOGEAMMB OF EXTKA SUBJECTS FOE WHICH RESULTS Pay- 

oftonrais- MEETS MAY BE CLAIMED IE NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

sion^rs. 

(Pupils •will be examined according to this Programme in the case 
Results Examinations held on and after 1st March, 1885.) 

The regulations of the Commissioners enable teachers possessing certi- 
ficates of competency satisfactory to the Commissioners to earn results 
fees under each of the following liejids 

L Instriunental Music and Drawing. 

II. Classics, French, and Irisli. 

III. Geometry, Algebra, and other approved branches. 

Pro'vided tha't — (a.) Ho results foes shall be paid for more than two 
extra subjects (beside Instmmental Music, Drawing, Algebra, and Geo- 
metiy) in tlie same school without the sanction of the Commissioners, 

(&). That Classics, French, Irish, Tiigonometry, Navigation, Me- 
chanics, or any of the Physical Sciences (except Physical Geography) be 
not taught (with a vie'w to claim results fees) to children mider ten years 
of age. 

(c.) That an extra- school-fee of two shillings per (quarter shall be paid 
to his teacher by each pupil for instruction in oaoh exti’a branch speci- 
fied under (i), except Irish. 

(d.) The following extra branches can be taught to girls only : — 

(1) The adjustment and use of the Sewing Machine (60 lessonsofone 
hour each), (2) Cookery (practical), (3) Management of Poiiltiy, (4) 
Girls’ Reacliug Book (two divisions). 

The follo'sving is the minimum proficiency upon which pupils will be 
allowed to pass in tlie different classes : — 


Dkawing. — Programme. 

Third and Fourth Classes. — ( ct.) Free-hand dra'wing from the flat on 
paper, such as simple arrangements of straight lines, forming either simple 
familial* objects, or geometiical designs, or easy curved line ornament 

I'hFTH Class. — {a.') Free-hand dra'wing, of a more ad'vanced character, 
such as simple ornament, ciu’vcd lines, or (&.) Easy practical geometry. 

Sixth Class. — ( a.) Free-hand di’awing, of a still more advanced 
character, from the flat on paper, such os advanced omament, advanced 
practical goometiy, or drawing from objects in outline. (&.) Shading from 
the flat, shading from tho round, pci’spective, or pain'fcing in water-colours. 

Note.— If a pupil ba presented a second year in sixth class, he must exhibit some 
work from (S.) The proficiency must in all coses be satisfactory to entitle the pupil to 
a pass. • Speciiacaa of drawings to be fonvardod by the Inspector to the Education Office 
with his report. ‘ 
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Classics — French and Irish, Appendix a. 

Tlie Commissioners of ^rational Ediication have sanctioned the payment 
of results lees for Latin, Gi-eek, French, and Irish language, upon the oruomnlu^ 
following conditions : — sioners. 

I. Instruction in Classics, French, and Irish must be given out 
of the ordinary school-hours ; hut pupils who have been examined onc6 
in the sixth class may he allowed to devote a portion of these hours 
to the study of their Classical, French, or Irish lessons, provided that 
the routine business of the school be not interfered with. 

II. No pupil may be presented for examination in Classics, French, 
or Irish, who has not reached at least the^(7i class. 

III. The course will extend over a period of three years \ and a pupil 
gaining for his teacher a fee in the course for any year cannot be again 
presented for examination in that course, except as provided for in Note 
III. (c) of ordinary Programme. If a pupil fail in any year’s course, he 
may be re-examined therein. 

IV. For every pupil fulfilling the foregoing conditions who passes a 
satisfactory examination on the course prescribed for his year on the 
following programme, results fees will be awarded to the teacher: — ■ 

In Latin, 10 a ; in Greek, 10 a ; in Irish, 10 a ; in French, 5s. 

Classics, French, and Irish. — Programme. 

Latin. — First Fear. — Grammar, including syntax, Latin Delectus, or 
any similar elementary book. Second Fear. — Two books of 0«sar, or 
two books of Virgil, or the Jugurtha of Sallust, or any approved course 
of equal difficulty. Third Year. — ^Not less than 500 lines of Ovid, 

Horace, oi’ Juvenal, or of the Georgies of Virgil, and any book of Livy. 

An easy passage of at least twenty lines from the Third Book of Lessons 
to be translated into Latin prose. 

Greek. — First Fear, — Grammar, to theend of the i*egularverbs. Second 
Year. — Grammar, including syntax, Greek Delectus, and one book of 
Xenophon, either the Anabasis or the Cyropaedia. Third Year . — Tv'o 
books of the Iliad and a book of Herodotus. 

French. — First Year. — Grammar, not including synticc, with twenty 
page.s of a French vocabulaiy, or of an easy phrase-l>ook. Second Year . — 

Grammar, including syntax, with twenty additional pages of a plu*ase- 
book, and translation of two books of Telemachus, or Charles XII., or 
Chambaud’s “ Fables Choisies,*' edited by Du Gu6. Third Year. — The 
Atlialie of Racine, or any approved book of Fi’ench poetry. Trans- 
lation of an easy passage of English into French. Fair correctness of 
pronunciation. 

Irish. — First Year. — {a.) Grammar to the end of the regular verb, 
with the verbs is and id ; (&.) Twenty pages of an Irish i)hraso book, 
or the phrases in the First and Second Irisli Books published by 
the Society for the Preservation of the Irish Language. Secoiid 
Year. — (a.) Grammar to the end of Syntax ; (6.) The phrases of the 
“ Third Irish Book,” or tlie Story of Oisin in Tir na n-6g ; (c.) Trans- 
lation of the Second Book of Lessons into Irish. Third Yeetr. — (a.) 

A more critical knowledge of Grammar ; (6.) Tlie fiist seven chapters 
of Keating’s “ Forus Feasa ar Eirinn ” (Gaelic ITnicn), omitting the 
poetiy ; (c.) Translation of the Tliird Book of Lesson.s into Irish. 

Notes (1).— The clomantary books used during tlie first year must be approved by the 
Inspector. 

(2.)_Other books may be substituted for those prescribed for second and third years; 
but (he sanction of the CommiBaionerii for the choogo must be prevloualy obtained. 
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Geometry and Mensuration-. 

Rnl^nd Tlio course Tnll be compnsecl in three examinations— the first year’s 
Rfgui itions exauiinatiou may talce place while the pupil is in fifth class : — 
ofCommij- j’irst EXAMINATION. — Euclid, Book I., to the 32nd proposition (in. 
BiDnent. jiensuration, area of rectilineal figures. 

Second Examination.— (In addition to above) — Euclid ; the vemain- 
hig propositions of Book I., and the entire of Book II. Mensiu'aiion ; 
cii^ile— ellipse— zone— surfaces of the principal solids. 

Third Examination . — (In addition to above) — Euclid. Books III. 
and IV., with the first eight propositions of Book VI. Mensiiration, 
solidity of itrisra, cylinder, cone, and sphere — artificer’s -work — a general 
knowledge of the principles of land surveying. 

Algebra. 

The course will be comprised in three examinations — the first may 
take place -while the pnpil is in fifth class ; — 

Eirst Examination. — ^Definitions — simple i-ules — computation of alge- 
braic expressions — easy simple equations. 

Second Examination. — (In addition to above ) — Simple equations, and 
problems producing them — simultaneous equations — algebraic fractions— 
involution and evolution. 

Third Examination. — (In addition to ahov ^ — Quadratic equations, 
and problems producing them — theory of integer, fractional, and negative 
indices surds— binomial theorem -with integer mclioes. 

Plane Trigonometry. 

First Examination. — Definitions — ^mGaaiu'cment of angles — ^trigono- 
metrical functions — logarithms — use of logarithmic tables — formulse for 
the solution of right-angled triangles— heights. 

Second Examination, — (In addition to above.) — Form fundamental 
formulae, with the more useful formulae deduced from them — oblique- 
angled triangles — application to distances— description and use of thoo- 
dolite and vernier. 

Natioation. 

First Examination. — GeneiTd knowledge of Mathematical Geo- 
graphy” — thumb line — difference of latitude — departure — course — 
correction of course.s — plane sailing — middle latitude sailing — maiiner'a 
compass — variation — de-viation — leeway. 

Second Examination . — (In addition to above.) — Mercator’s sailing — 
Mercator’s projection and chart — the great principle of the chart, and in 
what its value consists — to determine a shipV place on the chart from 
her latitude and longitude, and vice versd — to find the course and distance 
between two places on the chart — ^to compute a day’s run — gi’eat circle 
sailing — oblique sailing. 

(This subject should be preceded by a course of plane trigonometry 
and it should be taught only after a pupil has reached the sixth class.) 

Mechanics. 

First Examination. — Matter — dififeront states — laws of Matter— 
natiuul forces — properties of bodies — momentum — equilibri-um — action 
and re-action — composition and resolution of forces — 1 ever, different kinds 
of — human arm as a lever — pulley — relation of P to W in lever and 
pulley — centre of gi'avity — toy figure explained — conditions to be satis- 
fied by a balance — delicacy of balance— -how obtained — double weighing- 
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Second Examination . — [Jn addition to alooe .) — Absolute unit oi 
force — unit of work and horse power — systems of pulleys — ^wheel and Rulesand 
axle — inclined piano — wedge — screw — relation of P to W in each — ^laws lUwlationi 
of motion — ^accelerated motion — laws of falling bodies — water hammer Commii- 
— feather and penny experiment — Attwood’s machine — ^pendulum — ^ter- ” 
restrial gravitation and the causes which modify it. 

Hydrostatics and Pneuiiatics. 

First Examination. — P ressure of non-elastic fluids — laws of 
pressure — bursting of rocks by pressure of small quantity of liquid. 
Hydrostatic paradox — Bramah’s press — pressure of air — Magdeburg 
liemispheres — tumbler and card experiment — elasticity — air gun — baro- 
meter — construction of — specific gi'avity of solids — liquids — gases, how 
determined — pumps — suction pump— force pump — ah’ pump — convey- 
ance of water across valleys — syphon. 

Second Examination . — {In addition to above). — Expai^ion of gases 
— Boyle and Manriotte’s law — ^pressure supi^rted by a body immersed 
in a liquid — hydrostatic balance — specific gravity bottle — Nicholson’s 
hytU’ometer— conditions of equilibrium of floating bodies — Cartesian 
diver — swimming — capillary phenomena — endosmose and exosmose — 
Torricellian vacuum — determhiation of heights by the biirometer — 
aneroid barometer — balloons — parachute. 

Light and Sound. 

First Examination. — (1.) Light. — U ndulating and emission theory 
—how objects are seen — intensity of light — law of inverae squares — 
velocity of light, how determined — shadows and penumbrae — laws of 
reflection — miiTors — formation of images by plane mitroi's — use of con- 
cave mirrors in lighthouses — analysis of light — photometers. 

(2.) Sound. — ^ und waves, nature of them — density and elasticity of 
air, how affected by heat — velocity of sound tbi'ough ah, how deter- 
mined — calculation of distance by light and sound — velocity of sound 
through water — law of inverse squares as applied to sound — reflection 
of sound — echo — whispering galleries. 

Second Examination . — (In addition to above). — (1.) Light. — K aleido- 
scope — concave spheiical miiToi’s — meaning of term axis — principal 
focus — centre of miiTor — refraction of light, illustrations of— different 
kinds of lenses — course of a ray of light through n converging and a 
diverging lens — optical structm*e of the eye and the condition of distinct 
vision — u.se of spectacles — solar spectrum — minbow — stei'eoscopri — 
magic lantern. 

(2.) Sound. — S tructure of the ear — difference between music and 
noise — ^musical notes — pitch and intensity — various methods of pro- 
ducing musical sounds — ^laws of vibrations of strings and use of sound 
boards — laws of vibration of columns of air in pipes — ear trumpet — 
speaking trumpet. 

Heat and the Steam Engine. 

First Examination. — 1. Hilvt. — T heories as to the nature ot heat- 
effects of heat — radiation — convection — conduction — good and bad con 
ductoi-s — metallic sm'faces — when to he blight and when rough — 
absorption and transmission of heat — ^thermometers, liow constructed— 
detennination of the fixed points — expansion of solids — compeniatioa 
pendulums — maximum density of water — freezing of deep and shallow 
water — salt and fresh water — vapour — dew — clouds. 
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App^ndhiA. 2. Steam Engine. — Properties of steam— how produced — unit of- 
R \~Zii — ^history of steam engine — Savary’s engine — iN'ewcomen’s engine— 

Rcprtkns difference between high and low p:^nre engines— horse-power, 
of Cb'miiiu- SECOirnExAiriNATiON'. — (^Inaddiiionto above), — I.Heat. — Differential 

sionera, thermometer’s — maximum and minimum thermometers — expansion of 

solids of liquids — of gases — ventilation of mines and buildings — specific 

beat — ^how illustrated by experiment — latent heat and sensible heat — 
trace the successive effects of heat applied to ice below the freezing poinis 
till converted into steam — cooling effects of evaporation — how exemplified 
in different regions on the earth’s surface — effects of specific heat of water 
on climate — freezing mixtures. 

2. Steam Eitoine. — Watts’ single acting engine — oscillating engine- 
fly-wheel — ^parallel motion — eccentric — governor — propulsion of vessels 
by means of (1) paddlewheel — (2) screw — computation of the horse-power 
of an engine. 


Physical Geography; 

PiRST Examination. — D istribution of land and water — zones — 
climates — temperatures. Mountains — table lands — plains— deserts. 

Second Examination. — Rivers — lakes — tides and currents — atmo- 
sphere, its properties and uses — reflection — refraction — evaporation — 
— ^i*ain — dew — hail — winds, three kinds of — hun’icanos — cyclones 
— typhoons — hot winds — distribution of plants and animals — relation 
of horizontal and vertical distribution — different races of men and how 
distributed. 


Magnetism aih) Electricity. 

First Examination. — 1. Magnetism. — ^^Natirral and artificial magnets 
: — magnetic poles — theories of magnetism — magnetic induction— coeicive 
force — explain experiments with iron filings, and with broken magnet. 

2. FrictioTial FlectriGity.-^'Kmtory and general nature of — develop- 
ment by friction — electrical machines— conductors and non-conductors — 
t^vo kinds of electiicity, and how related to each other — Franklin’s dis- 
covery, 

3. DyTtamiccd Mlectriaity. — History of — different names for — Voltaic 
couple — explanation of action — origin of ciirrents^simplo expoiiments 
to show the existence of electric cuiTCnts — Volta’s pile. 

Second Examination. — (In addition to above). — 1. Magnetism. — 
Mariner’s compass — terrestrial magnetism; inclination— declination — 
magnetic intensity — magnetic equator and poles — magnetization — mag- 
netic batteiy. 

2. Frictional FleciHoity. — Best insulators — distribution of electricity 
— tendency to accumiUate on comers and points, and to escape from 
them — induction — condensers — description of- the Leyden jar as a con- 
dcnser---olecti*oscopea — thunder and lightning — lightning conductors. 

. 3. Dynamical Electricity. — Different methods of orfginating the voltaic 
current — Smee’s battery — galvanometer — electric telegi’aph — chemical 
effects of the current — decomposition of watei' by the ciu^rent. 

Botany. 

Eirst Exaiiiination. — General structure of, ,a floweiing plant — difl- 
cinction between flowering and fl,owei*less pTan-ts — ascendii^ and de- 
scending axis — fuuctionsof the several parts-^root— stem — leaf — stipules 

infloi*escence — germination of bean — grain of, wheat — ^three great 
classes of plants, with, the chaiiicters of each— description of daisy, pea, 
primroso, and lily. 
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. Second Examination. — (In addition to cd>ove). — Yascular and cellular -^M^ndixA. 
plants — vaidous tissues of plants — vaiious forms of root, stem, leaf, p.yi^7and 
inflorescence, flower, fruit — cohesion, adhesion, and suppression of Remlations 
various parts of the flower — characters of ranunculaceae — cruciferse — 0®wmi8- 
leguminosse — rosacece — umhelliferse — labiatse. Description and classifi- 
cation of the following plants ; — "Wheat ; clover j idee ; Indian corn ; 
turnip; rhubarb; cucumber. Desciiption of the following vegetable 
products, with the names and classiflcation of tlie plants wliich 
yield them : — Opium — cotton — mustard — sugar — chocolate — tea — coffee 
— starch — jute — flax — cinnamon— pepper — galls — quinine. 

Animal Physiology and Zoology. 

First Examination. — Animal Physiology. — (a.Ji General build of the 
human body — human skeleton — names and position of the principal 
bones — composition of bone. (6.) Circulation of the blood — the heart 
and blood vessels — course of the circulation — valves of the Iieart — aorta 
— composition of the blood, (c.) Kespiration — changes in the blood — 
venous blood — arterial blood — the lungs and their appendages — changes 
in respired air — ^mechanical movements of respii’ation — animal heat. 

Zoology . — Characteristic differences between plants and animals— 
divisions of the animal' kingdom — classes of the vertebrates. 

Second Examination . — {Inaddition to above.) — Animal Physiology . — 

Digestion — mastication — teeth — the pharynx — stomach — intestines — 
secretion and excretion — liver — ^pancreas — the skin and its functions — 
the senses — organs of the senses — structure and movements of the eye- 
ball — structure of the ear — animal mechanics. 

.^oology . — A complete knowledge of the characteristic features of the 
sub-kingdoms, and classes of the animal kingdom — modification of the 
vei'tebrate skeleton in birds, reptiles, amphibia,, and fishes — general 
nature of the skeleton or hard parts in the several groups of inverte- 
bi*ate — general form and nature of the organs of digestion, 

circulation, and respiration in the various classes of animals. 

Inorganic Chemistry. 

First Exajiination. — M atter — simple and compound — ^^divisions of 
elementary bodies — symbols and atomic weights of the ordinaiy elemen- 
tary bodies — to know the properties and mode of obtaining oxygon, 
liydrogen, and nitrogen — to know the chief properiies and composition of 
water, air, ammonia, carbonic acid, muriatic acid, nitric acid, potash, and 
soda : and to give the chemical symbols for each — to understand tho 
laws of chemicivl combination — allotropio modificatioiLS of elementary 
bodies — chemical affinity or force. 

Second ExAMiNA '. roN . — (In addition to above .) — ^To undei-stand tho 
terms of chemical nomenclature and the use of the several prefixes and 
affixes employed — atomic weights and combining propoitions — acids — 
alkalies — oxides — salts. To know the symbols and combining propor- 
tions of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, carbon, jihosplionis, 

Bulpliur, silicon, iron, lead, meroruy, sodium, potassium, calcium. To 
know the principal oxides, acids, and salts formed by the coinbination 
of these ' elements — to explain the ordinary expeiiments with oxygen, 
hydrogen, and chlorine. 

Geology. 

First Examination. — ( o). Classes of rocks, aqueous, igneous, and 
metamorphic roc^— mode of formation, of each — origin and composition 
of siliceous, argillaceous, calcareous, and carboniferous i*ocks — to be able 
to refer .a specimen to its proper class. (b.) Agencies at work in 
xoaeting the ^nd, and how they act— air— firost-— ioe-— raia* — rivers— tho 
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jppendixA. gea. (o.) Movement of tlie earth’s crust— ceuti’a! heat — volcanoes and 
ItuleTand earthquakes — mountain chains — anticlinal and synclinal curves — faults 
Jiegulations — dip and strike of sti’ata. (d.) Deiiiiitions of common geological terms, 
ofCoromia* SeConu EXAMINATION . — (In addition to above.) — (a.) Palaeozoic rocks 

names and oirler ot the chief subdivisions of this group— their dis- 

tribution in the British Islands— leading fossils in the various groups. 
(b.) Coal— its nature, origin, and distribution — its position in the sti-ati- 
hed series — ores of metals found in palteozoio rocks, and their mode of 
occuri’ence — probable origin of lodes, (c.) Mesozoic rocks — names and 
oixler of the chief members of this group — their distiibution in the 
British Islands- piincipal fossils in the various groups — origin of chalk, 
rock salt, and gjqisum. {d.) Oainozoic rocks — subdivisions — distribn. 
tion in British Islands — ^principal fossils — natnie, origin, and distribu- 
tion of the boulder clay or glacial drift — ^bone caves, and their contents 
— fossils of the drift. 

XIH. 

1885-6. 

Rules for Payment of Teachers of Agricultural Schools 
UNDER Local Management. 

Section I. 

Scale of Payment for Proficiency of Pupils in Agricultural Know- 
ledge derived from the Introduction, to Practical Farming, &c. 

4th Class. — T o answer intelligently on the subject of Crops s. d. 
and Cottage Gardening, as treated in the work, “Introduc- 
tion to Practical Fanning,’' . . . . .40 

5th Class — 1st Stage. — In addition to the course prescribed 
for Fourth Class, to answer intelligently on Live Stock, as 
treated in the Introduction to Practical Farming, . .50 

5tb Class — 2nd Stage. — In addition to the course prescribed 
for Fifth Claas, First Stage, to answer intelligently on 
Pait III. of Inti’oductiou to Practical Farming, . . .50 

6th Class — 1st Examination. — To answer intelligently on the 

Introduction to Practical Farming, . . . . .60 

6th Class — 2nd Examination. — For increased and superior 
praficiency in the Introduction to Practical Fanning, . 5 0 

Section II. 

Scale of Payment for Practical Proficiency of Pupils tested 
on the School Farm and Garden. 

From the A'prily 1885, a feacJieo' newly appointed to conduct a 
Faiioned School with an Agriouliural Departm&nt^ must possess a Certi- 
ficate that he attended a course of agricudtv/ral imtruction at the Alherl 
Institution ; or a Certificate of competenci} from sotne other tmihorityi 
satisfactory to the ComraissivaeTs of Naiiortai Education. 

4th Class. — F or a pass in a knowledge of the Crops grown on 
the Farm and of the modes of raising and saving them, . 3 0 

6th Class — 1st Stage. — For a fair knowledge of the points of 
good Animals, and of the modes of feeding and managing those 

on the School Fann, 3 6 

5th Class — 2nd Stage. — For superior proficiency in same and in 
a knowledge of the crops raised in garden, . . . ,36 

6th Class — 1st Stage. — For proficiency in a knowledge of the 
use of improved implements and macliines, . » ,60 

•6th Class— 2nd Stage.- — For superior proficiency in saine, » 6 0 
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Section III. 

Scale of Payment for Well-managed School Faum3 
and Gardens. 

1. Por a pass on the management of tlie Pai-m, inducling the 

course of Cropping, the mode of cultivation and the produc- 
tiveness of the crops, 40 0 

2. For a pass in the management of home-made Mamu'e, taking 
into account, for sanitaiy as well as pmctical purposes, the 
position of the manure heap, the way the manure is pre- 
served, and the quantity of it produced and available, . 10 0 

3. For a pass in Live Stock, taking into account the quality of 

the animals, their adaptability to the holding, and the mode of 
managing them, 20 0 

4. For a pass in Farm Offices, their cleanliness, state of repair, 

and adaptability to the holding, 10 0 

5. For the Cottage Garden, its aspect and enclosure, the suit- 
ability of the system of cropping to the wants of the country, 

and the productiveness of the crops, 20 0 

The Pesults fees for Section I. of tlie foregoing Programme may be 
paid on the report of the District Inspector, a copy of whose marks will 
be sent to the Agricultural Superintendent for his information, who will 
give further examination should he deem such expedient, in literary 
knowledge of the subject. If the classes fail to pass satisfactorily in 
Section L, fees for Sections II. and III may be withheld. 

Examinations under Sections II. and III. may be conducted by the 
Agricultural Supeiintendent or such other officer as may be approved by 
the Commissioners. 

The School Farm, where practicable, should contain not less than 
three statute acres. 

About half an hour per day, as a general rule, must be devoted to 
Agricultural instruction of pupils, practical or theoretical. Pupils, 
however, are not to be employed on tlie Farm or School Garden d\u*ing 
school hours, unless, at the discretion of the Teacher, during the time 
for recreation. 

If no pmctical instruction is given on the Farm or Garden (Section II.) 
no fees are payable under Section III. 

The fees accruing under Sections II. and III. are payable only to the 
Teacher who conducts the practical insti*uction (Section II.), and holds 
the Farm or Garden. 

Every l^upil who comes forwaid for examination must have made one 
hundred attendances in the School for the twelve months ending on the 
last day of the month preceding the examination in Section I 
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XIV. 

1885-6. 

Rules for PATMEisrT of Teachers of National Schools 
TO WHICH School Gardens are attached. 

Section I. 

Scale of Payment for Profioienct of Pupils in Agricultural Know- 
ledge deiTTed from tiie Introduction to Practical .Farming, &c. 

4tli Class. — To answer intelligently on the subject of Crops ». d . 
and Cottage Gardening, as treated in the work, “ lutroduo- 
tion to Practical Farming, ” * 0 
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Appe^lixA. Bth CiAas — 1st Stage.— In addition to tlie course jiresoribed s. d. 

for Fourth Class, to answer intelligently on Live Stock, 

Rei^lations as treated in the Introduction to Practical Farming, , 5 0 

5th Class — 2nd Stage. — In addition to tlie course prescribed 
for Fifth Class, First Stage, to answer intelligently on Fait 
III. of , Introduction to Practical Farming, . . . .50 

6th Class. — 1st Examination. — To answer intelligently on the 

Introduction to Practical Farming, 5 0 

Cth Class.— 2nd Examination. — For inci-eased and superior 
proficiency in the Introduction to Practical Farming . ..5 0 

Section II. 

Scale of Payiient for Practical Proficiency of Pupils 


as tested on the School Garden. 

4th Class. — For a pass in a knowledge of the Crops gi-own on 

the School Garden 2 0 

5th Claes — 1st Stage. — For a superior knowledge of foregoing, 

a more extended examination, . . . . . .20 

Bth Class — -2nd Stage. — ^For further knowledge of foregoing, 
with a knowledge of the management of Swine and Pouli^, 2 0 

6th Class — 1st Stage. — For increased proficiency in foregoing, 2 6 

6th Class — 2nd Stage. — For increased proficiency in foregoing, 

a more extended examination, 2 6 


Section III. 

Scale of Payment for Well-managed School Gardens. 

1. For the Cottage Garden, its asjiect and enclosiu’c, the suit 
ability of its management to the wants of the locality, and 

the productiveness of the crops, . '. . . .10 0 

2. For a pass if Pigs, Poultry, or other Live Stock, of a proper 
desciiption are well kept j for the mode of preseiwing the 
manure made from them ; for the Offices — their suitableness 

and condition, 6 0 

Examinations under the foregoing programme are conducted by the 
District Inspector. 

Every pupil who comes forward for examination must have made one 
hundred attendances in the School for the twelve months ending on the 
last day of the month preceding the examination. 

About holf-an-hour a day as a general rule must be devoted to agii- 
cnltural instruction of pupils. Pupfls are not tp be employed oh the 
School Garden duiihg school hours, unless, at the discretion of the 
Teacher, dming the time for recreation. 

If no practical instruction is given to the pupils no fees are payable 
under Sections II. and III. ' ' 
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The fees accruing under Sections II. and III. are payable only to the ^ppendixA. 
Teacher who gives the pi-aotical instruction and holds the garden. Rubs and 

If the classes fail to pass aatisfactoiily in Sect. I., fees for Sections II. Ragulatioas 
and III. may be withheld. Commij- 

noneri. 


XV. 

Albert National Agricultural Training Institution, 
Glasnkvin, Dublin. 

Objects. — This Institution is designed to supply instruction : — 

(ft) In the science and practice of Agriculture to the sons of 
farmei's, to Agricultural Teachers, and others. 

(i) In the most improved systems of Dairying to young women, 
daughters of the Agiucultural classes. 

The Training Institution. — The Training Institution is situated on 
the farm. The buildings comprise dormitories, dining hall, lecture and 
school-room ; museum, library, and laboratory ; an extensive range of 
farm offices and dairies fitted up with improved machinery and 
implements. 

The I’aems and Gardens, which contain about 1 80 statute 001*63, are 
situated about three miles north of Dublin, and one mile from the 
Village of Glasnevin. 

An ai*ea of 6a. Or. 17p. (statute) is cultivated as a small Spade Labour 
Tarm, with the view of exhibiting a proper system of cxiltivating the vast 
number of small farms in Ireland. 

An area'of 22a. 3r. 7p. has been set apart with a view of illustrating 
a system of farm management adapted to the cii'cumstances of farmera 
whose holdings are large enough to give employment to one or two 
horses. 

The remaining portion of the land forms the large fanui The arrange- 
ments for affording to the students as large an amount of information as 
possible upon every branch of the business of farming, including daily 
husbandry, tlie fattening of cattle, the breeding and rearing of different 
Icinds of live stock, the various operations of field culture, and the per- 
manent improvement of the soil, are such as to place within theii- reach 
on opportunity of becoming acquainted with the details of practical 
agriculture. 

TJie Ga/rdens . — In order that the students should have an opportunity 
of acquiring a knowledge of horticultural pursuits, about three statute 
acres are set apart and cultivated as a kitchen garden. There are, also, 
i\ small conservatory, peach house, vinery, fruit and flower gardens, &c. 

Instruction. — The course of instruction imparted by the Literary 
teacher embraces all the branches which constitute a sound English 
Education ; namely, English Grammar and Composition, Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping, and Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Land Surveying, 
Levelling and Mapping. 

Each of the Lecturers of the Institution delivers a course of lectures 
every session. These lectures are illustrated by means ot diagrams^ 
collections of minerals, plants, <kc., and chemical apparatus. 
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Appendix A. In order tKat the atudents may become fully acquainted -with improved 
— practical husbandry, tliey aa-e called upon to take part, for a limited time, 
R^laSous in the performance of eveiy farm oporation—the^ feeding and manage, 
of OoramiB. i^ent of live stock, iSic. They are also made practically acquainted ■with 
sioEerB. ^ collection of impi-oved fai-m implements and machines. 

There are two Terms or Sessions, of four mouths each, in the year. 

Admission. — Four chisses are admitted to the Institution — 

I, Free Intern or Resident Studente, who •are boarded, lodged, and 

educated at the public expense, and who are admitted twice a year by 
competitive examination. These Comi)etitive Examinations take place 
in July and December. 

These free places ai*e open to all -well-c-onducted young men throughout 
the country. 

Some respectable person must certify (1) that the candidate’s age is 
not under 17 years ; (2) that he possesses the necessary health and 
physical capacity tor farming ; and (3) that he is of good moral character 
and possesses the required literary attainments, industrial habits and 
tastes. 

The young men nominated for comj-^etition are required to attend an 
examination in the subjects specified in the programme, held in tlieir 
respective districts on some fixed day prior to the opening of each session, 
A number of the best answerers is chosen, and submitted to a second 
competitive examination at Glasnevin. 

Students admitted to the Institution must defray their own travelling 
expenses. 

II. — Paying Intern Students. — A limited number of whom aro 
admitted on the following conditions : — 

They must possess sufficient literary acqumements to enable them 
to profit by the lectures of the various Professors. Accordingly, 
candidates -will be required to pass a fail* examination in the following 
subjects : — 

To read and spell with tolerable correctness the words of an easy 
lesson and explain the meaning ; tc know the parts of speech, and 
•write easy sentences from dictation; to write on paper a fair 
hand ; to know the first four rules of arithmetic, and work easy 
sums in them ; to kno'W' the general outlines of the Mai)s of the 
World, Europe, and Ireland. 

Each candidate must submit, for the information of the Commissioners 
of National Education, an application paper duly signed by some res- 
pectable pei’son who has known him, setting forth his age — which must 
not he under 16 years — and full particulars as to the school or schools 
where he received his previous education. 

The Fee for each Session is £7 10^. 

GHiis payment includes the cost of instruction, hoard, lodging, washing, 
and medical attendance. 

A student whose conduct has been satisfactory may enter upon a 
second Term and such additional Sessions as may be necessary for his 
training. 

The Comnussioners will not admit any candidate who may have been 
expelled from a school or college for bad conduct. 

Any paying student who shall leave of his own free will before the ex- 
piration of the Session, or wlio shall be removed for misconduct, will be 
table to forfeit the fee for the remainder of that SesaioD. 
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Paying students must conform to all the regulations for the discipline 
of tlie eatablishment. They must take part in all the farm operations. and 
They take their meals at the same table with the free stiidents, sleep Recalations 
in the same dormitories, and receive the same treatment in all respects, 

The paying students whose conduct is satisfactory will be allowed 
to compete among themselves each session for a limited number 
of free places — one free place being reseiwed for evejy Jive paying 
students. 

Students of the above classes (free and paying students) are requii’ed 
to pinDvide themselves on enteiaug the Institution with two suits of 
clothes (a strong working suit and a Sunday suit), four towels, two night 
shirts, a pair of slippei’s, a hair brusli and comb, tooth brush, and other 
necessary articles. 

Candidates seeking admission to the Institution should either have had 
the small-pox, or have been successfully vaccinated. 

Eacli student on entering the Institution will be required to lodge £2 
for necessary repmi-s to clothing, &g. ; any portion of this money not 
expended will be refunded to him on his leaving the Institution. 

III, — Extern Students. — Young men who board and lodge at their 
o^vn expense in the neighboui’hood are permitted to part^e of the 
advantages of the Institution on the following terms : — 

1. That while at the Institution they shall be treated in every way 

like the resident class. 

2. That they attend punctually, with the Intern Students, all the 

lectui*es delivered at the Institution, 

3. That they be amenable to the rules and regulations. 

4. That each shall i>ay, in advance, a fee of £2 a Ses.sion. 

"No specified time is set apart for the training of studenis of this class. 

IV. The Dairy School. — The Commissioners of National Education 
have the oo-opcration of the Eoyal Dublin Society in carrying out some 
of the details of this Department. 

Dairy Pupils (females) are admitted to the Institution for instruction 
in Daily mauagoujcnt. 

Tlie Eirst Session of Six Weeks commences in the middle of 
January. 

During the Dairy Sessions women only are admitted as pupils. 

In the Institution they will at all times be under the supervision of 
an experienced Matron'. 

The Commissioners do not defray the travelling exjieiiscs of Daily 
Pupils, 

The course of training will embrace : — 

I. Instruction in tlie principles of feeding cows, calves, X»igs, and 
of the treatment of milk and its jiroducts, poultry, aud their 
management. 

II. The Practice op Dairywork. The maldng cf butter and 
cheese in large and small dairies wiiJi improved macliincry 
and implements as well as by ordinary appliances. 

Ill, Such other subjects as may be deteiTnined by tlie Commis- 
sioneiB of National Education. 
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jtpptndij:-^. Iprizes for proficisncy at tho end of tho Courso will be awarded upon 
p . . a scale to be hereafter determmed. 

Be^i«ous The fee for the Session of Six Weeks is £3. This fee covers the 
of Commis. expense of board, lodging, washing, and medical attendance. 
sHmera. Pupils will take part in the work of the Dairy they will he 

required to bring to the Institution a serviceable dress, aprons, <fec. 
which should be of plain washing material. In addition to their dress, ihc.. 
Dairy Pupils must biing four towels, a pair of slippers, liair brush and 
comb, tooth brush, and other necessary articles. 

Some respectable imraon must certify that the applicant is of good 
moral character, and she must produce a medical certificate that she is 
in health and free from any cutaneous disease. 

Each Student who deserves it will receive a Certificate, hearing testi- 
mony to general conduct and proficiency in studies. 

V. — Teaohers. — Teachers of National Schools with farms or gardens 
attached, or who may expect to be able to get land for a small famr or a 
garden, and who are effective in the discharge of their duties, are selected 
for a course of instruction extending over six weeks, to enable them to 
become acquainted with the piacticc and science of agriculture, and to 
acquire a thorough undei-standing of any special treatise sanctioned as a 
class book in agriculture by the Commissioners. 

During the attendance of a Teacher at the Albert Institution, for a 
six weeks’ course of instruction in agriculture, salary and results fees 
will be allowed to the Teacher for the period, provided (a) his school 
is kept oi>en by an assistant or other competent person, or (b) is closed 
by the Manager for the ordinary summer vacation during such period. 
In the latter cose the limit of vacation within the year would be extended 
by a fortnight — Rfile 112, p. 35. 

Teaohers admitted to the Institution are provided with hoard, lodging, 
wasliing and medical attendance gratis, and i-eceivo their actual travelling 
expenses. 


PnoGRAM ME or Entkarce Competitive Examikation for Free Aoriciil- 
TuiuL Pupils. 

Reading . — Any passage selected in the Fifth Book of Lessons. 

Writing . — Candidates are expected to write a legible hand with 
facility. 

Spelling . — Tested by writing from dictation any passage selected from 
the Fifth Book of Lessons. 

Grammar . — Parsing sentences in Fourth Book of Lessons. 

Geography .' — Tlie general outlines of Mathematical and Local Geo- 
graphy. 

Arithmetic. — Fr-actioiis, Simple and Compound Proportion, Practice, 
and Jntere,5t. 

Rook-keeping , — The Board’s Text Book on the subject. 
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Mathematics . — Tte First and Second Books of Euclid, and tlie Men- Ap pmab sA . 
sii i-ation of Superficies. itnles ani 

Regulations 

Agriaidture . — Tlie Agricultural Text Books publisnea and sanctioned of Commis 
by the Board. 


XVI. 

Qualifications Required of Pupil-Teacheeh in Model 
Schools, at Entrance, Teems op theie Admission, Course 
OP Teainino, and General Treatment. 

I. (a.) The number of Pujpil Teachers to be admitted to each Model 
School depends upon the accommodation provided for them, or the 
educational facilities available for their preliminary training. (6.) Caudi 
dates must be prepared for examination in the coui*se prescribed for 
second examination of Sixth Class. 

II. (a.) Pupil Teachei'S are admitted for one yeai-’s service, but may 
be continued for a second year. (A) After tlio completion of their 
first year of service, on passing a satisfactory examination in the course 
for Third Class Teachers, Pupil Teachers, if of suilicient age, -will be 
placed in Second Division of TIiii*d Class ; and after completion of a 
second year of service they will, on same condition, be promoted to Pirat 
Division of Thii'd Cl^s. 

III. — Candidates selected for Office of PupU-Teacher should, as a rule 
not be under sixteen, or above twenty yearn of age ; they must be of a 
sound and healthy constitution, and free from any physical or mental 
defect at all likely to imi^air their usefulness as Teachers. They should 
also be furnished with a Medical Certificate, and with a Certificjite of 
character from the Olergjonon under whom they liave been brought up. 

lY. — A sum of j£l 10a. per qiioitcr may be awarded to each Pupil- 
Teacher retained for a second year, provided he be favoui-ably reported 
on as to his conduct, proficiency in study, <fec., by the District Inspector. 
At the end of fii*st year he wnll be awarded a gi’atuity not exceeding 30^. 
if recommended by Inspector. 

Y. — In the District Model Schools Pupil-Teachers are lodged and 
boarded at the expense of the Commissioners, their dietary being pre- 
scribed by the Board. Pupil-Teachers are not bearded in Minor Model 
Schools, but they receive a salary of £2C per annum with the gi'atuities- 
and allowances specified in Section lY. 

VI. — Pupil-Teachei’s will be granted actual travelling expenses when 
first entering the Model Schools and on finally leaving them ; also, for 
going home and returning at the time of Midsummer ajid Chri.stmas 
Vacations ; but if the ex]')euses of going and returning at Christmiis 
exceed 30^., the excess will not be allowed. 

VII. — The Commiasionei^ gi'aut books to the amount of 10s, to Pupil- 
Teachers on joining Model Schools, which they are free to take with them 
at the close of one yeai*. 

YIII, — Tlie examination and selection of Candidates are made by the 
Head and District Ins])ectoi'S — and to these Officers communication 
should be made by all parties seeking admission into these Institu- 
tions. 

Jl 
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Appendices to Fifty-first Report of Commissioners [1884. , 
XVII. 

Modei. National Schools, Maelbokough-street. 

The Model Schools, Marlborough-street, consist of ten distinct de- 
partments, each under its oum special organization, and are designed 
to exhibit the most approved methoila of conducting National schools, 
and to afford to the Teachers in training in the Board’s Training College 
an opportunity of practisii^ the Art of Teaching daily under the Pro- 
fessors of Training, and Teachers of the Model Schools. 

The salaries of the Principal and Assistant Teachers are paid according 
to special rates approved by tlie Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury. 

These Teanhei-s, in addition to their salaries, receive results fees and n 
portion of the school fees. The Pupil Teacher’s and Monitors are paid 
at the same rates as those who .ser-ve in tho other model schools. See 
Errles 210 to 215, p. 5-1. 


XVIII. 

Conditions to be complied with by Teachers summoned for 
Admission to the Marlborouoh-street Training Colleoe 
under the Management of the Commissioners (see Rules 146- 
149). 

Teachers and Assistant Teachers of National Schools, adnritted for tho 
One T ear’s Course, ■will oontrrrue to receive their salaries and results fees 
while in training* if they have competent substitutes. Subtitutes for 
Teachers in training are to mate their own terms with the Managers and 
the Teachers whom they I’opresent as regards rcmrrneration for their 
services, and have no claim on the Comirrissiouers. A Substit-ute should 
possess the qualifications of a third class Teacher, and should, as a rule, 
have completed his or her eighteenth year. 

The arrangement between tho recognised Teacher and his Substitute 
should be made in writing, and sanctioned by the Manager, as, in the 
event of any dispute arising, the Commissioner’s will not interfere. 
Should the substitute prove unqualified or otherwise ineligible, the Com- 
missioners will not pay any salary to the recognised Teacher. 

The name, age, and competency of the Substitute are to be oomma- 
nioated to the Commissioners. 

Admission may be refused to any pei’son who has not given an affirma- 
tive reply to the summons within the time specified thereon. 

The Teacher must produce a Medical Certificate of sound health, of 
freedom from physical infirmity, and of having been vaccinated or of 
having had the small-pox. 

No Candidate who has not been vaccinated, or has not had tho 
small-pox, can bo admitted The Medical Attendant of tlie Board’s Train- 
ing Houses strongly recommends that every candidate for admission to 
training should be re-vnccinated if not vaccinated witljin tho previous 
seven yeau’S. 

Teacher’S presenting themselves in a delicate state of health, orafieoted 
■with any cutaneous disease, cannot be admitted, and may have toi’etum 
home at their own expense. 

Teacher’S receive their board and lodging free of cost dui-ing tho 

* Tho game privilego aa reg^ards the emploj-mert of substitutes while iu training, ia 
allowed to Teachers of Notional Schools, admitted for n year's training to recogniml 
training colleges under local managomciit. See Rule 149 a, XXII, (f.) 
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period of training, and Is. per week for pocket money. They will also ^ppctvUxA 
receive tlieii* actual travelling expenses to and from Dublin, at the rate, Roles^d 
if by mil, of second class carnage fare for females, and third class car- Regulutiois 
riagB fare for males, to which will be added 2s. for dinner if the journey Sommis- 
occupies more than eight hourn. Ordinaiy public cars (if available) are 
to be used when necessary. Ordinary cab fore for city travelling. 

Teachem obliged to travel to a railway station, are expected to do so 
by the ordinary public coach or car. 

Each Female Teacher must be jn*ovicled with a sufficient supply of 
res^jectable clothing, including night dresses — all washing apparei to 
be plainly marked (the name in full) — and also with a pair of house 
sho^, a hair bnish and comb, and a tooth brush. 

Each Male Teacher must have a sufficient sui>ply of respectable 
clothing, and must bring >\dth him an outside coat, a pair of house 
shoes, an runbrella, and at least four shii-ts, four pairs of stocking, 
four pocket-handkerchiefs, and two flannel vests (if wom). Each 
Teacher must have his washing apparel plainly marked (the name in full). 

He must bring with him a hair bnish and comb, and a tooth brush. 

While in training in tlie Board’s College the Teachers have oppor- 
tunities afforded them of receiving religious instruction from theii* 
respective pastors, who may attend at the establishment at convenient 
times appointed for tihe purpose. On Sundays the Teachers are requii-ed 
to attend their respective places of worship, and a vigilant superintendence 
is at all times exercised over theii* moral conduct. 

The Oommiasioners of National Education have made provision in 
their Training Establishment for three classes of Students, namely : — 

First — Students entering for a One Year’s Course. 

Second — Students entering for a Two Year’s Course. 

Third — Students entering for Extern Class. 

N.B. — Each Student supported by the Commissioners will be requii’ed 
to sign a form of declaration that he or she intends to adopt Evnd follow 
the profession of Teacher, 

Before leaving, the Teacher should instruct the Substitute in the 
method of keeping the school accounts, and should deliver to the 
Manager an inventory of the free stock and other requisites in che School. 


DECLARATION TO BE SIGNED BY NATIONAL TEACHERS OR 
CANDIDATE TEACHERS BEFORE ADMISSION TO TRAINING 
IN THE TRAINING COLLEGE OF THE COMMISSIONERS AT 
MARLBOROUGH STREET. 

I, , do hereby declare that in- entering the 

Training Establishment my intention is to qualify myself for the oflice of 
National Teacher; and I engage with the Commissioners of National Education, 

provided my health permits, to complete a residence in 

that Institution, and to conform in all respects to its Rules and Regulations. 

I also undertake, at the expiration of this period, to adopt and follow the 
profession of a teacher in a National School or Training College, or in the Army 
or Navy, or (in Traland) in Poor Law Schools, certified Industrial Schools, or 
certified Reformatories. Should I fail to carry Out this undertaking, 1 hereby 
declare myself liable to be called upon by the said authorities to pay a sum of X50. 

Address 


Witness • 
Date 


Muuagera of Training Colleges under local management will have to 
require Queen’s Scholars to make a similar Declaration.. 
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XIX. 

He-patments to be made by Teachers Trained at tbe Public 
Expense entering the Civil Service. 

The Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury La-re applied the Rule enforced 
in England for many yeara past — that teachers trained at the cost of 
the State shall repay the cost of theii* training before they are allo-wed 
to enter the Civil Service. The rule is — 

“ (a) Pupil teachers, or those who have been so, for each j£26 will have 
to pay 18fi. id. or a less sum in proportion. (6) Persons admitted as 
Queen’s schoiai’S to a Ti-ainiug College will have to repay the amount ex- 
pended by the State upon their traiiiing. (c) The sums to he severally 
reducible by one-thii'tieth for each yeiu* served after the end of tlie 
training in dementaiy schools for the poor.” 


XX. 

Condition as to the Average Attendance required for the ap- 
pointment of Assistants and Monitors in National Schools. 


ATorago daily Attondanco. 

In aclditinn to a rrlncipn].-^ 



Asaistanta 

Monitors.! 

85 but under 50 


1 

50 „ 

70 



2 

70 

106 

1 

2 

105 „ 

120 

2 

2 

120 „ 

140 

2 

8 

liO „ 

156 

3 

3 

155 „ 

176 

8 

4 

175 „ 

190 

4 

4 

190 

210 

4 

5 

210 „ 

225 

5 

5 

225 

245 

5 

6 

246 „ 

260 

6 

6 

260 „ 

280 

6 

7 

280 „ 

295 

7 

7 

296 „ 

315 

7 

8 

816 „ 

330 

8 

8 

330 „ 

350 

8 

9 

850 „ 

366 

g 

9 

366 „ 

386 

9 

10 

885 „ 

400 

10 

10 

400 „ 

&C. 

420 

&c. 

10 

11 


N.B . — "Workmistresses are ‘not taken into aeooiint in this Table. 

The above scale applies to appointments to assistantships made since 
Uth May, 1879. 

** In flcliwls -where Assistants having vested interests under the old scale of averages 
are employed, the nunrher nf Monitors will be diminished according to the excess in the 
mimhor of Assiafanta over the Dumber available per the above scale. 

,+ Tbe numbers epecified in this column relate only to the appoUUment of Monitors. 
^Vhen once appointed, Monitors, if properly conducted and eflideotly instructed, -will be 
allowed to complete their period of service (see Rule 180), 
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These Regulations apply only to ordinary National schools, and 
Convent and Monastery schools taught by classified teachers who receive RulIT^d 
class Salai'ieS* Regulations 

Where the teachers ai-e paid according to capitation, the following Commis- 
scale shows the maximum number of monitors that can be sanctioned 
by the Board. 

Average attendance — 

35 but under nO . 1 monitor. llObutuader 140 . 4 monitors. 

50 „ 80 - 2 monitors. 140 „ 1 70 . 6 monitors. 

80 „ 1X0 . 8 monitors. &c., &c. 


XXI. 

Insthuctio2^s to Managers of National Schools as to method 
of paying Teachers' Salaries. 

1. Managere of National Schools are informed that, with a view to 
facilitating payment of salaries to National Teachers, the Lords of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury have, with the concurrence of the Post Office 
Department and the Commissioners of National Education, appointed 
the use of a Porm to supersede both the Post Office Money Order and 
the Receipt Form, previously in use. 

2. A supply of the form, sufficient for the wants of the school should 
be applied for, and a due reserve kept on hands. It is also of much 
importance that those forms be kept in safe custody, and used only as 
requii’ed when the times of salary payments come round. 

3. "When forwarding the forms to the Education Office for authoriza- 
tion of payment, care should be taken not to attach them by means of gum 
or other adhesive matter to the accompanying Quarterly Retum, or to 
an enclosing envelope, should such be used, lo.st the foims should become 
mutilated in the opening, and thus bo rendered invalid. 

4. When a number of the forms arc forwarded for the same school 
they should be pinned together. 

5. It is also requested that Managers will see, before certifying the 
Quarterly Returns, that the name of the money ohder office at which 
the salary is to be paid, is entered thereon, and tJiat it corresponds 
with the name entered at part 1 of the application form. 

6. In case there ai*e more teachers than one to be paid, and that some 
particular payment is to be made at a money order office not in the 
locality of the school (as may occur when a teacher has gone to another 
school), such office should be indicated on the Quarterly Retum as well 
as on the application form. 

7. The form is called “ Teachers* Money Order.” 

8. Should any manager fail to receive back the form, authorized for 
payment, on the 16th day after the close of the quarter, he should then, 
but not earlier, inform the Office of its non-arrival, giving name and 
roll number of school, name of teacher, and of money order office, when 
the matter will be forthwith investigated. 

9. In casesof Gratuities and Results fees, &c.,the amounts of which are 
always determined in the Education Office, Money Orders will bo draw^i 
in the office and will ho thence issued for payment. 
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JppmdixA XXII. 

Rules and Beclahation to be made by the Widows or Next of Kin of 
S'fiS Deceased Pebsons who have died intestate, or on behalf of 
sioneri. whom Letters of Administration have not been taken out, an^ 
whose Assets at the date of their Decease did not exceed the 
value of One Hundi*ed Pounds. 

I ( 1 ) - - — , do solemnly and sincerely declare that I am 

the (2) , and next of kin of (®) , and that I 

am entitled to' receive the balance of (*) due to him on 

- — day of , 188 — , which was the day of his death. And I 

farther declare that the total value of tlie assets of the deceased, includ- 
ing the (*) due to him at the date of his death, does not 

exceed the value of One Hundred Pounds ; and 1 certify that the death-bed 
and funeral expenses of the deceased have been discharged. And I make 
this solemn Declaration, conscientiously believing the same to be true. 

Declai'od before me, this (Signature of Claimant) — . 

day of , 188 — . Address 

^Iilagistrate of , or Clergyman of 

We do certify that we personally know the above Rubscribing (*) 

^ and believe what she or he has stated is true. 

(“) 1 Inhabitants and Ho\iseholders of the 

1 Parish of . 

I certify that and are Inhabitanta 

and Householder's of this Parish. 

, Clergyman of the Parish of 

(0 Name of Claimant. (^) Pay or Pension. 

(*) Degree of Relationship. (*) SiOTatiures of two Inhabitants of tljo 

(^) Name and Rank of Deceased. Parish. 

C) State whether Pay, Pension, &c. (’) Names of ditto ditto. 

Precedency of Relatives, whose Claims to the Ari’ear will bo 
considered in the cases stated above. 

1st. Widow or Child. I 3rd. Mother. 

2nd. Father. | 4tli. Brother or Sister. 

N.B. — The Declaration on this Form (which has been provided by tho 
Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury) must be made before a magistrate, or, 
before any clergyman who is not the Manager of the School where the 
amount claimed was eai'iied. 


Copy OF Form of “ Undertaking,” on the signing of which by 
Manager (of school) or other responsible person, amount 
due by the Commissioners to a deceased teacher may be 
paid to a person who had been named by such Teacher. 

I hereby request tho Commissioners of National Education to pay 
to the sum of being due to up to 

the time of his death, in compliance with his wish as expressed in 
the document dated and signed by him in the presence 

of and in consideration of such payment to I 

undertake to indemnify and bear harmless the said Commissioners of 
National Education in the event of their being called npon or being 
obliged to pay such to any other party. 

Date, ’ . (Signed) 1 
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XXIII. 


AppendlxA, 


Half-time Pupils attending National Schools. Re™£i3 

6f Oo 


TJie Commissioners liaving liad under co 2 isideratioii the case of 
factory chiklren who attend National Schools for half timej have decided 
that the following attendances qualify such pupils for presentation 
for fees to the teachers at the annual results examinations, viz. : — 

200 days of 2 hours a day. 

135 days of 3 hoiu’s a day. 

100 days of 4 hours each day, 

80 days of 5 hours each day. 

66 days of 6 hom's each day. 

The teachers shall adopt such a system of marking half-time pupils 
who attend for more than four hours, as will afford a means of check on 
the accuracy of the records. 


lOQUUlS- 
sioaars. 


XXIV. 

Results Fees. 

Under the ordinary regulations, Results Fees are payable as follows: 
(a.) To Schools in Ooufcributory Unions (under the Act 38 and 
39 Viet., cap. 96), the full amount in the proportion of 
tv^o-tliirds from the Imperial gi*ant, to one-third contributed 
ff*o^l the local .rates 

(6.) To Schools in Non-Contributory Unions, one-tliird only of 
the full amount that would be payable if Schools were in 
Oontributoiy Unions. 

Results Fees contingent on Local Aid. 

The Commissioners of National Education have received the sanction 
of tlie Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury to the payment of Contingent 
Results Fees to Schools situated in Noii-coiitributory Poor Law Unions, 
on tlie following principle : — 

(a,.) If the Local Aid equals the Contingent Moiety, the entire of 
such moiety will be payable. 

(6.) If the Local Aid falls short of tlie Contingent Moiety, only a 
part of such moiety equivalent to the Local Aid will bo 
payable. 

This concession has been secured on the understanding that the effoi*ts 
to develop adequate and liberal local contributions will not be relaxed. 
The Commissioners trust that the Managers of Schools will endeavour 
to stimulate local effort, bearing in mind tliat the grants of salary and 
Results Fees are only in aid of the incomes of the Teachers, and are not 
• intended to supersede the contributions of the localities. 

The Certificate which the Teachers and Managers are called upon 
to make is intended to insure that the amount to be locally provided by 
* the Managers of the Schools shall be in easily and that it shall be bona 
fide raised and paid to the Teachers Avithin the Results Period. 

Should it appear in any case that the amouut was provided by the 
Teacher Mmself, or that it was advanced by the Manager or any other 
person with an understanding that he was to be recouped by tlie Teacher, 
the Commissioners would regard such a proceeding as a violation of the 
conditions under which the grant is made. 
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AppendixA, furniBbing theu* Besu] fcs EcpoHs, Inspectors are I’equired to certify 
Rul^d as amount of Local Aid received (in cash) by tbe School Stafi of 

ne^iationa each School duiing the Eesults period, and dnly recorded in the Report 

of Conimia- 

Bionera. Evening school, attached to a Day school, if the local 

contiibutions sj^cified on Day School R-eturn are siiihcient to meet 
conditions for both Day and Evening school, Results Fees first and second 
moieties may be paid. 

Ihc amount of Local aid required in Schools situate in Non-Coutribufcory 
Poor Law Unions is regulated, not by the Results Fees accruit^, but by the 
Results Fees allowed and payable- 


Form op Application por Additional Results Fees contingent 
ON Local Aid. 

FTame of School, Roll No. District No. 

County, Poor Law Union, ~ — - — 


Certificate of Principal Teacher of Local Am received in CASE. 

I hereby certify— 

(1.) That the School pence actually received in Cash 

fi'om the pupils of this School within the ^Months, 

ended the day of 188 — , are correctly 

set forth in the School Account Books and Summary 

Roll, and amount in the total to , . , , £, i i 

(2.) That the Subscriptions and Donations actually 
paid in Gash to the Teacher or Teachers within the 

^Months aforesaid, ai*e also correctly entered in 

the School Account Books, and amount in the total to £ : : 

(3.) That neither directly nor indirectly have I 
myself, or any Assistant of the School, subscribed 
anything towards the School pence or towards the 
Subscriptions and Donations above stated, or made any 
arrangement with any jievson to recoup him the 
amount he may have subsciibed or paid ; and that the 
Retums now made are strictly true. 

R.B.— Value of Free Residence or of payments in kind is not to be included in tUis Rotura 
•Enter here the number of months included in the Results period. 

Date, Signatm‘ 0 , 


Oeutipicate of Manager. 

1 hei*ehy certify that I have examined and verified the above Eetuins, 
and that I believe that they are accurate and tnxe. 

Date, — Signature, — 

Oeutipicate of Inspector. 

I believe the Retums herein made by Teacher are correct. 

— District Inspector. 

Date, 
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XXV. Appendix A. 

SoALE of Salaries to Teachers, &e., adopted from 1st April, 1875. R^iiITIiid 

Regulations 
of Oommia- 


Male Teaohees. 


First Class, First Division, 

The Old Second Division of First, 
The New Second Division, 

The Old First of Second Class, 


visions, New Scale, 

Third Class, 

Assistants, 

Female Teachers. 
£ s. d. 

FirH Class, First Division, . . 48 0 0 

„ The Old Second Division, . 42 0 0 
„ Second Division, . . 3G 0 0 

Second Class, the Old First Division, . 32 0 0 
Second Class, First and Second Di-) oa 0 n 
visions, New Scale, ) 

Third Class, . 

Assistants, 


£ 

a. 



£ 

s. 

d 

. 58 

0 

0 ^ 


f 6 

0 

0 'i 

. 50 

0 

0 


6 

0 

0 

. 44 

0 

0 

a year, 

6 

0 

0 

. 40 
38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

[being an 
increase 
of 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 I 
0 

, 32 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

. 32 

0 

0 J 


8 

0 

0 . 


a year on 
former 
Scale. 


25 

25 


a year, 
being an 
increase 
of 


6 0 0 


a year on 
former 
Scale. 


Capitation, allowance instead of class salary payable in ordinary 
National sekooU, viz., £1 la 4:d. per pupil to male teachers, and 16s. 8rf. 
per pnpil (per annum) to female teachers, in cases where, owing to 
special circumstances, the Commissioners of National Education find 
themselves justified in retaining schools in connexion after the average 
daily attendance of pupils has fallen below thirty. 


Capitation Scaxe of Payment for Convent and. Monastery 
National Schools. 

Previous to 1st April, 1886, the scale in force was £20 per annum 
per hundred pupils in average attendance. The rate of payment from 
1st April, 1885, will be found set forth in Buie 174. 


a. 

d. 


£ 

a. 

d. 

0 

0 *1 


'' 12 

0 

0 ) 

0 

0 


10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a year, 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

being an 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

increase 

of 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 

0 

0 

0 J 


1 3 

0 

0 J 


a year on 
Scalo 
of 1875. 


Scale of Salaries for Phincipai, and Assistant Teachers of 
National Schools which took effect from 1st January, 1880, 
as follows; — * 

Male Teaoheks. 

£ 

First Class, First Division, . . 70 

The Old Second Division of First, . GO 
The New ,, « . 53 

The Old First Division of Second Class, 46 
Second Class, New Scale for First and) 

Swond Divisions, ) 

Third Class, 85 

Assistants, .... 

Female Teachers. 

£ e. d. 

First Class, First Division, . . 58 

The Old Second Division of First, 

The New „ „ 

The Old First Division of Second Class, 37 0 0 
Second Class, New Scale for First and) jq 
S econd Divisions, ‘ 

Third Class, .... 

Assistants, .... 

Junior Literary Assistants, . . 14 0 0 nyoar. 

Worlcmiatresses, . . • . 8 0 Of „ 

Caphatiou rates under Rule 172, and conditions of payment on that principle, the 

same as in 1875. 

# N.B. In the average attendance a remaining fraction counts as unity In computing 

capitation rate, or in determining the staff allowable for any National school. 

f lUM t9 £1^ & year Iron, 1st April 1885f 
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£ s. d. 


0 

0 1 


' 10 

0 

® 1 

0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a year, 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

being an 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

increase 

of 

4 

10 

0 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 



L 2 

0 

0 . 


a year on 
Scale 
of 1876. 
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A’p’pendim to Fijty-first Report of CommissioJiera [188i. 


AppeiidixA. 

Rules aud 
Reniktions 
of Commis- 
sioners. 


XXYI. 

ScAiE OF Payments to Monitoes Peevious to 1st Apeil, 
1881. 


Scale of salaries for paid Monitors a]3pointed previously to 1st April, 
1881, when tlie new scale was introduced ; — 


For first year, 

„ second year, 
„ third year, 


Third CIosE 
Monitors. 

£ 

4 

4 

4 


Sonond Class 
Monitors. 

£ 

6 

8 

10 


Second Class 
Monitors. 
Snd term of 
tbroo years. 

£ 

10 

10 

10 


First Clast 
Monltorg, 


Males. Fomalei. 


£ 

£ 

14 

12 

17 

15 

20 

18 


Scale of Payments to Monitoes feom 1st Apeil, 1881. 
(Rule 176). 


For first year, > • 

Matos. 

. £5 

Fotnaless 

£5 

„ second year, . 

. 6 

6 

„ third year, 

■ 8 

8 

„ fourth year-. 

. 12 

10 

„ fifth year. 

. 18 

16 


XXVII. 

Feee Stock. 


Scale of Grants 'node to new Schools, &c. 


Class. 

Averago 

Attendance. 

Amount of 
Prao Cr&nL 

Amount 
to bo pur- 
ohoicd os 
Solo Stook. 

5 

ATurago 

AttondaoOC. 

Amount of 
Freo Grant. 

Amount 
to bo pur- 
obosed at 
1 Salo 8took. 

1 



M s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 



£ s. 

(I. ' 

Ji S. 

rf. 

1 

50 Cliildren or 





16 

401 to 42.5 

11 10 

0 

3 0 

0 


under. 

4 0 

0 1 

1 5 

0 

17 

426 to 450 

J2 0 

0 

3 0 

U 

2 

5i to 75 

4 10 

0 

1 7 

6 

18 

451 to 475 

12 10 

0 

3 0 

U 

3 

76 to 100 

5 0 

0 

1 10 

0 

19 

1 476 to 500 

13 0 

0 ' 

3 0 

0 

4 

101 to 125 

5 U) 

0 

1 12 

6 

20 

' 501 to 5*25 

13 JO 

0 

3 10 

U 

5 

)2Gto 150 

6 0 

0 

1 16 

0 

21 

526 to 550 

14 0 

0 

3 10 

0 

G 

161 to 176 

6 10 

(1 

1 17 

6 

22 

i 551 to 575 

14 10 

0 

3 10 

0 

7 

176 to 200 

7 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

23 

576 to 6 (j0 

15 0 

0 

3 10 

0 

8 

2U1 to 225 

7 10 

0 

2 0 

0 

24 

OUI to 62S 

15 10 

0 

4 0 

0 

9 

2*20 to 250 

: 8 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

25 

626 to 650 

16 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

10 

251 tO'275 

' 8 10 

ft 

2 0 

0 

26 

651 to 676 

16 10 

0 ' 

4 0 

0 

11 

276 to 300 

9 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

27 

676 to 700 

17 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

12 

301 to 325 

9 10 

0 

2 0 

0 

28 

701 to 725 

17 10 

0 

4 0 

0 

13 

326 to 350 

10 0 

0 

2 10 

0 

29 

, 726 to 750 

18 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

Id 

351 to 376 

10 10 

0 

2 10 

0 

30 

751 to 775 

18 10 

0 

4 0 

0 

15 

376 to 400 

11 0 

0 

2 10 

0 

31 

776 to 800 

19 0 

0 

4 0 

0 


XXVIII. : . ■ 

The Caelisle and Blake Peemiems. 

1. The Oommiasioners of Rational Education are empowered to 
allocate to the teachers of ordinary National Schools* the interest accini- 

♦ Teachers ol Model Schools, Convoat Schools, or other special Schools aot eligihle lor 
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ing from the Private Bequests’ Fund in annual premiums, to be called 
‘^The Carlisle and Blake Premiums.” Ualeg 

2. Three premiums, the first of £7, the second of £6, and the third 

of £4, ■will he awarded to the most meritorious teachers of the group of sionera. 
School Districts under the superintendence of each of the six Head 
Inspectors. 

3. There ■vrill thus be six premiums of the first class, six of the second 
class, and six of the third class, to he awarded annually. 

4. Each District Inspector, at the commencement of the results year, 
shall recommend the teacher whom he considers most eligible to compete 
for these premiums, on the grounds of general efficiency and usefulness, 
regard being had to the following pro'viBions : — 

(c6.) That the average attendance and the regularity of tlie attend- 
ance of the pupils are satisfactory. 

(b.) That a fair propoiiiion of the pupils have passed in the higher 
classes. 

(o.) That, if a boys’ or mixed school, taught by a master in a rural 
district, agriculture is fairly taught to •the boys of the senior 
classes ; and, if a girls’ school (rural or to-wn), needlework 
is carefully attended to. 

(<f.) That the state of the school has been reported, during the pre- 
vious two year’s as satisfactory in respect to efficiency, mor^ 
tone, order, cleanliness, discipline, school accounts, supply 
of requisites, and observance of the Board’s rules. 

5. The Head Inspectors will then examine the schools of the teachers 
thus nominated, and, in a special report, recommend the three best for 
the premium in the order of merit. 

6. Ko teacher will be eligible for a premium two years in succession. 

• 7. The names of the teachers to whom premiums are awarded will be 

published in the annual report of the Board. 


XXIX. 

Allocation of the Bequebt of the late Kev. W. T. Woesiup, of 
Beeston, Norfolk. 

The annual interest on £100, bequest of the late Rev. W. T. TVorslxip, 
Kector of Beeston, Noi’folk, is allocated by the Commissioners as 
premiiuns to two of the teachers sent up for training, who shall, 
upon examination by the Professors, appear best prepared in tlie 
sohool-books of the Board for entering on the course of ti'aining, in the 
, Commissioners’ College, Marlborough-street 


XXX. 

Special Regulations affecting the admission to National 
Schools of Pupils of Industrial Schools (certified under the 
Industrial Schools Act). 

(a.) The accounts of the attendance, &c., of Industrial School pupils 
must be perfectly separate and distinct from those of the ordinaiy pupils 
of the National SchooL Sepai-ate registers, roll books, and daily report 
books must always be used. • . ... 
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• AppendixA. The attendances of the certified Industrial School pupils must be 

RuicsTnd I'eturned by the Inspector, in a supplemental repoi-t, and by the Manager, 
Relations in the quai'terly returns, separately from the ordinary pupils, so that 
of Commis- payment may not be made by this Board for the instruction of the 
woners. yndusti-ial School pupils— sucli payment being made directly by the 
Industiial Schools Department. 

(c.) It seems very desiiiible, if not absolutely necessary, that Indus- 
trial pupils attending a National School sliould be instructed in precisely 
the same manner as the ordinary day pupils, because it -would seriously 
interfere with the organization and working of the school, and greatly 
embarrass both teachers and rnspector*s if the former class of pupils were 
taught according to a programme diffei’ent from that adopted in the case 
of the latter. 

(i.) The Industrial School pupils are to be examined at each inspection, 
and it is considered desirable that such pupils, proitided they have been 
regularly instructed along with the ordinary day pupils, and in the same 
programme, shoidd 'not be examined separately. At the results exami- 
nation their names should be entered on a separate examination roll, in 
order that they may not be mistaken for pupils for whom results fees 
are to be a"warded, but there should be no difference made in the actual 
examination, and the condition t>f 100 days’ attendance is to be M- 
tilled. They should be examined simultaneously -with the day pupils. 


XXXI. 

BoARDED-oin’ Pauper Children attending National Schools, 

Regulation adopted by the Local Government Board, witli the 
approval of His Grace the Lord Lieutenant : 

“ The child shall, when of sufEcIcnt age to attend school, be made to attend 
the nearest National school, or other public school, and to remain there during 
the ordinary school-hours ; and a certificate of such attendance, signed by the 
teacher and showing the days of absence, shall he given to the Relieving Officer 
each month, provided that if the school be not a National school the child 
shall be examined annually by an Inspector of the Commissioners of National 
Education at a convenient time and place, and the results of the examination 
reported to the Board of (juardians.” 

The Commissioners have intimated to the Local Government Board 
that with regard to ^‘boarded-out ” pauper pupils attending schools that 
are not National, their Distiict Inspectore will be prepared to examine 
them at the Workhouse nearest or most convenient to them. 

Also, that the Inspector -will give at least one month’s notice of his 
inteuded examination, when it will be for the Poor Law authorities to 
secure the attendance of the “ boarded-out” children j and that the In- 
spector will, in each case, leave an abstract of the answering of each of 
the children wi-th the Master of the Workhouse in which the examina- 
tion is held. 

As nearly all the Workhouses have National schools attached to 
them, it is presumed that in many cases Inspectors will have the oppor- 
tunity of examining the children referred to along with the Workhouse 
pupils at the Annual Results Inspection. i 
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XXKII. AlpmdSxJ. 

Children coming within the meaning of the Factory Act, ‘tb«L; 

1874 (37 and 38 Vic., cap. 44). rioS.””' 

1. The 12th Section of the Act makes provision for the issue 
of certain Educational Certificates in the c^e of childi’en of the age of 
thirteen years and under the age of fourteen years seeking employment 
in factoiies. 

2. The Order of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council, dated 
4th March, 187G, and puhlished in the Dublin Gazette on the 7th 
March following, gives etfect to this Section of the Act, in its applica- 
tion to Ireland. 

3. Inspectors are required to carefully examine both these documents, 
as it is part of their duty to see that Ceitiifi cates under the Act are 
issued in the cases contemplated by the 12th Section above referred to, 
which commenced operation on the 7th September, 1876. 

4. In order to carry out the regulations prescribed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Council, the Commissioners of National Education have 
issued the following instructions to their Inspectors, viz. : — 

(a.) That they take care that the Teachers of National Schools 
in localities in which factories are situated, shall be informed 
as to the nature and object of tho 12th Section of the Fac- 
tory Act, 1874. 

(6.) That such Teachers be required to give notice to the Inspec- 
tor, at least fourteen days prior to the date appointed 
for the Annual Results Examination of their Schools, if 
any of their pupils, or other young persons, have signified 
their desire to he examined wth a view to obtaining “ Cer- 
tificates ” xinder the Act. 

(c.) That upon receipt of this infonnation ilie Inspectoi’s shall 
tiunsrait to them tho enclosed forms of Notice and Exami- 
nation Schedule.” The latter should be prepared by the 
Teacher, in duplicate, at the same time as the oixlinaiy Ex- 
amination Roll, and should contain tlie names of all those 
referred to at par. (6). 

(cJ.) That in the case of pxipils who had given the necessary number 
of attendances, tlieir names should also be entered on tlie 
ordinary Examination Roll, <kc., and the Teacher required 
to transcribe on the Promotion Sheet the enclosed form of 
axithorization, which should be signed by the Inspector 
before transmitting the list of jjroraotions to tlie School. 

The Duplicate of t}\^ Examintition Schedule ” shouid he re- 
iu/rned at the same time as the Promotion Sheet. 

(e.) That Certificate books shall be supplied to Schools through the 
Inspectors, as occasion may require ; and that the blocks be 
preserved by Teacheis os School Records. 

The Inspectors of National Schools are required to co-operate in eveiy 
way in their power with the Sub-Inspectoi-s of Factories in Ireland, 
whose duty it is to see that the provisions of the Factory Act are 
fully complied with ; and who have received insti*uctiona to assist in 
carrying out the Orders of the Lord Lieutenant in Council, 
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AppenSx-t. Xhe Order in Council is as follows - 

Regtikiiras Wliereas, by the Twelfth section of the Factory Act, 1874, it is 

of Coiimis- enacted as follows : — 

aioQers. 

“ After ttc first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
six, for the purpose of this Act and of the Factory Acts, 1833 to 1856, in the 
case ot a factory to which this Act applies, a person of the age of thirteenyears 
and under the age of fourteen years shall be deemed to be a child, and not a 
young person, unless he has obtained fi’om a person authorized by the authority 
hereinafter Tnentioned a certificate of having attained such standard of profi- 
ciency in reading, writing, and arithmetic as may bo from time* to time pre- 
scribed for the purposes of this Act by that Authority : Provided that any such 
person who previously to the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-six, is lawfully employed in any such factory as a young person, 
may continue to be so employed in like manner as if this section had not been 
enacted. 

The authority for the purposes of this section shall be — 

“ (a.) In England, the Lords of the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education ; 

“ {f}.') In Scotland, the Lords of any Committee of the Privy Council ap- 
pointed by Her Majesty on Education in Scotland ; and 

“ (c.) In Ireland, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with the advice of his 
Privy Council. 

“The standard of proficiency so prescribed shall be published in the London, 
Edinburgh, or Dublin Gazette, according as it is prescribed by the authority 
in England, Scotland, or Ireland, and shall not have effect untd the expiration 
of ftt least six months after such publication.” 

And whereas the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland 
have duly made a regulation, bearing date the 29th day of February, 
1876, which, after reciting the aforesaid twelfth section of the Factoiy 
Act, 1874, is as follows : — 

“ And whereas for the better carrying out of the above-recited provlrion in 
Ireland, it has been referred to us, the Commissioners of Education, by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to mi^e regulations for the due examination of 
such persons as shall apply for certificates ’under the aforesaid section, and 
for the granting of certificates to them by persons duly authorized in that 
behalf : 

“Now we, the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, do hereby 
moke the regulations following, that is to say : 

“1. The Inspector, after his yearly visit to a school, will grant such certifi- 
cates ns maybe reauired for scholars who have reached the standard prescribed 
by or pursuant to tlie provisions of any Act for regulating the education of 
children employed in labour. 

“2. The Inspector may depute his assistant, or the classf/ied teacher of the 
school, to sign these certificiites. 

“ 3. Certificates will be issued for those scholtu's only who may pass m all 
the three subjects in the prescribed standard, or in a higher standard. 

“4. For the purpose of granting these certificates, the Inspector, or his 
assistant will examine — 

“ (rt.) Scholars in the school, whether they have made 90 attendances or not, 
or whether after the 1st of March, 1877, they shall have made 100 
attendances or not. 

‘‘ {h ) Other children, not being scholars in the school (allowed by the MaDa* 
gers^t o attend) on the day of Inspection, 
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“ 5. If there is no school under inspection at which the children of any parish, 
or group of parishes, for whom certificates are required, can conveniently at- 
tend for examination, application for a special examination may be made by 
any person interested in procuring such certificates, subject to the following 
regulations 

“ («.) The application shall be sent to the Inspector for the district not less 
than 14 days before the date at which it is desired that the exami- 
nation should be held. 

“ (h.) The applicant must specify the number of children (not less than 15) 
to be presented for examination, and must undertake — 

“ That all children within the parish, or group of parishes, for 
whom certificates are needed, will be summoned to and allowed 
to attend the examination ; and 

“ That a convenient room will be provided for the examination 
at such day and hour as shall be fixed by the Inspector 

“ 6. The applicant must satisfy the Inspector that he is a proper person to 
conduct the prelirainaty proceedings, and, if necessary, to receive for distribu- 
tion the certificates which may be granted after examination. 

“ And we, the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, hereby re- 
commend — 

“ That the standard of proficiency to be fixed for the purposes of the Act 
shall be regulated by the programme of examination prescribed for Fourth ' 
Class in National Schools, viz. : — 

“ Reading — Reading intelligently any passage from the Fourth Book of 
Lessons or a book of equal difliculty. 

“Writing — ^In small hand, eight Ikies, dictated slowly from a reading book ; 
spelling and handwriting to be considered. 

Arithmetic — Compound rules (money, and common weights and measures), 
avoirdupois weight, long measure, liquid measure, time table, square and 
cubical measures, and any measure which is connected with the indus- 
trial occupations of the district.” 

Now we, James, Luke of Abercom, Lord Lieutenant-Genei’al and 
General Governor of Ireland, by and mth the advice of Her Majesty’s 
Privy Conncil in Ireland, under the powers given to us by the Factory 
Act, 1874, and all other powers enabling us in that behalf, do hereby 
rder as follows : — 

Tliat the standai’d of proficiency to be fixed for the purposes of the 
aforesaid Act, shall, for the present j be regulated by tlie jjrogrammc 
of examination prescribed for Fourth Class in National Schools, viz. : — 

Reading. — Reading intelligently any passage from the Fourth Book 
of Lessons or a* book of equal difficulty. 

"Writing. — In small hand, eight lines, dictated slowly from a reading 
book ; spelling and handwriting to be considered. 

Arithmetic. — Comjwmd niles (money, and common weights and 
measures), avoirdupois weight, long measiu*e, liquid measure, 
time table, square and cubical measiu’es, and any measure 
which is connected with the industrial occupations of the district. 

And we do hereby further order, that the peraon authorized to grant 
certificates of attainment in pursuance of the above-rccited section of 
the Factoiy Act, 1874, shall he the Inspector, or the person deputed 
by him, as desciibed in the afoi*e-cited regulation of the Coinmissioners 
of National Education. 

Given at the Ootmcil Chamber in Dublin, the 4th day of March, 
187.0, - . . 
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Appmiixyl. He following notices have been issued in respect o£ the Act : — 


Rules end 
BegulfttioDs 
ofCommis- 
sioners. 


Notice to the Teacher of National School. 

Slioiild any pupils of the alx>ve-iiained National School who have given 
the niimber of attendances requii’etl for Kesults payments be desu'ous of 
obtodning cerfciiioates as having passed in the fourth class, with a view to 
entering a factory under the 12th Section of the Factory Act, 1874, the 
Teacher is requested to transcribe the subjoined form of authorization, for 
the Inspector’s signatoe, below the list of names entered on the ordinary 
Promotion Sheet. 

In the case of all pupils — whether they have made the prescribed num- 
ber of attendances or not — or of. other young pei-sons, not pupils, who 
have signified their desij-e to be examined, in order to obtain certificates 
under the Act, the Teacher is requested to enter their names, &c., on the 
enclosed “Examination Schedule," which should be prepared in duplicate, 
and furnished to the Inspector on the day of the Results Examination. 


FonM OF Authorization. 

“I hereby depute the Teacher ot the National School to issue 

to the pupils who have passed in the fourth class such certificates as may be re- 
quired to prove that they have reached the standard of proficiency prescribed 
by or pursuant to the provisions of the Factory Act, 1874.*’ 

■ ■— Inspector of National Schools. 

Date. 


Distynct No. 


Examination Schedule. 

NatioTial School. 

Teacher. 


MoU No 


List of Children desirous of obtaining Certificates of Proficiency under Section 
12 of the Factory Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Vic., chap. 44). 


No. 

A. 

Name. 

B. 

Ago last 
Bitthday. 

C. 

Results of Examination. 

Reading. 

Writing. 

Arithaotio. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

&c. 







I certify that the children named in the foregoing Schedule have 
passed in tlie subjects Reading, "Writing, and Arithmetic, in the pre- 
scribed programme (see note at foot), except in those cases where a 
ciplier is set opposite the name ; and I hei’eby depute the teacher for 
the time being of the school named on the firat page of this Schedule to 
issue accordingly, under his or her hand, for the children against whose 
names no ciphers appear in any of the subdivisions of colu mn C, such 
Certificates as may be required to prove that they have reached the 
standaid of proficiency prescribed by or pursuant to the provisions of 
tlic Factory Act, 1874. 

Given imder my hand, this day of ,188. 

Inspector of National Schools. 

Note, — Programme of proficiency referred to above : — 

Reading. — Reading, intelligently, any passage from the Fourth Book 
of Lessons, or a book of equal difficulty. 
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Waiting.— In small hand, eight lines dictated slowly from a reading Appendia-A 
book ; spelling and handwriting to be considered. HulesMtl 

Aridimetic. — Compound^ rides (money, and common weights and 
measures), avoirdupois weight, long taeasuie, liquid measure, time table, Commis 
sqnai-e and cubical measures, and any measure which is connected with 
the industrial occupations of the district. 


Name of Child, - 


Age lust Birthday, - 


Dote of Exam"** day of— 


No. on Schedule, - 


-188— < 


—day of— 


Signature of Teacher, - 


CERTIFICATE UNDER FACTORY ACT. 


-National School. 


I, being the Teacher of the ahove-n.imed School, do 
3 hereby, in pursuance of authority for that purpose dcTe- 

I gated to me under the hand of Inspector o 

|Nadonal Schools, certify that aged— -■ - 

I (last birthday) has passed the requirements for— Class 
I under the mles of the Commissioners o Nationa Educa- 
I tion in Ireland. 

Signed this dayoj^ 188— 

Signatur e 


Faotort Children in National Schools. 

Circular issued to Inspectors, August 29, 1876. 

By an Order of the Privy Counoil made on the 11th instant, and 
published in the Dublin Gazette of the 16th instant, the Regulations 
under which Certificates are issued in Ireland for Scholars who have 
reached the standard prescribed by, or pursuant to, the provisions of 
any Act afiecting the education of children employed in lahoui-, have been 
slightly modified, and th.at from and after the I5th of February, 1877, 
the following is to be the Standard of Proficiency in Beading, Writing, 
and Arithmetic, viz. : — 

Reading . — Reading intelligently any passage from the Fom-th Book 
of Lessoms published by the Commissioners, or from a book of equal 
difficulty. 

Writing . — Writing in Small Hand eight lines dictated slowly from a 
i-eading book. Spelling and handwriting to be considered. 

Arithmetic . — Compound Rules (Money) and Reduction of Common 
Weights and Measures. 
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AppsndiaA. XXXIII 

Rules aud 

ofToS’s- R ot-es as to the Pensions of National School Teachees 
sionere. (Iebland), undor the Act of Parliament 42 & 43 Vic., cap, 74 
(1879). 

Extracts from the Act. 

Section 9. 

RetiremGni ITi’oin aufi after the corameiicement of this Act, every classed tcaclier 
ofTcacherr. Qf school shall, unless permitted by the Oomruissioners of 

Education to continue in the service, retire at the ago of sixty-five 
years in the case of males, and at the age of sixty years in the case of 
females. 

Section 6. 

It shall be lawful for the Lord Lieutenant, with the consent of the 
Ti'easnry, to grant to any classed teaxdicr of a National school in Ireland, 
on his retirement from the service, a pension or gratuity according to 
the scale, and subject to the provisions contained in the schedule to this 
Act, chargeable upon the pension fund, and to be paid in the prescribed 
manner. 

If any question arises as to the claim of any peraon or class of 
persons for a pension or gi-atuity under this Act, it shall be referred to 
the Treasury, whose decision shall be final. 


Section 11. 

The schedule to this Act shall be construed and have effecjt os part of 
this Act. The iides in the schedule to this Act may fi'om time to time 
be revoked, varied, and added to by the Lord Lieutenant witli tho 
consent of the Treasury. 


Schedule. 

Beoulations as to Payment op Premiums, &c. 

I .- — Faymmt of Fremivms. 

1. For the purposes of this schedule, the first division of the fir*st class 
and tho second division of the fii-st class shall be regarded as separate 
classes. 

2. There shall be deducted from the quarterly salary payable to every 
classed teacher appointed after the passing of this Act, one-fourth part 
of tho premium shown in table A., column 1, against the age of the 
teacher at tlie time of appointment. • The premium shall not be due until 
tlie quarter is completed. 

[Note. — The whole premium for a qutnter will be due at the end of the 
quarter, even though the teacher may not have been in the service for the 
whole of the quarter. On the other hand, no stoppage will be made from salary 
which does not extend until the termination of a quarter.] 
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3. A teacher in the third ela« at the time of tlie passing of this Act may 
secure the same advantages hy submitting to a deduction from his or her 
quaiijeiiy salary of the fotu'tli part of the iiremiuni shown in table A, 
column 1, against the age at which he or slie entei*ed tlie class. 

[Noth. — On the teacher furnishing, on the prescribed form, to the National 
School Teachers’ Superannuation Office the necessary particulars as to age,' 
&c., he* •will receWe in reply a statement of the premium payable iihd of the pen- 
sion thereby secured. The teacher will then have to elect whether or not to come" 
within the provisions of the Act.] ' • 

4. ! A teacher in a class abgve the third, class at the time of the passing 
of this Act will have the option of submitting to .a deduction from his 
or her salary of the premium for his or her existing class, as shown 
against the age of enteiing that class in column 2, 3, or 4, together •with 
the ])remium or premiums for the lower class or classes shown og^st 
the age of entry into such class, and mil be entitled to pension accoi-d- 
ingly. 

[Note. — On the Teacher furnishing, on the prescribed form, to the National 
School Teachers’ Superannuation Office, the necessary particulars as to age, &c^ 
he will receive in reply a statement of the charge and pension pertaining to his 
actual class and to each lower class, in order that the teacher may be the better 
enabled to decide. Should the teacher decide only to submit to the stoppage for 
a class lower than his own, such decision will be final (except in the case of pro- 
motion next mentioned) . as regards every class above the one selected, including 
the teacher’s own. Should, however, the teacher subsequently obtain promotion he 
will be allowed to take the stoppage and pension of the new class in addition to 
that of the lower class formerly chosen. For example : — A male teacher in the 
second class electing only to pay the third class stoppage •will s^re the rever- 
sion to a pension of £35. Should he he subsequently promoted to the first 
cl.nssj second division, he may secure, in addition to the £35, the dilference 
between a second class pension and that of bis new class, viz., £14, making £49 
in all ; but the addition of £14 will be made to £35 not £46. His original selec- 
tion of a £35 pension instead of a £46 pension will be final.] 

5. A teacher in tho seiwice at the time of the ^lassing of this Act and 
declining to submit to such deductions -will have only such rights in re- 
spect to a retiring gi'atuity as he woiUd have had on the system in force 
at the time of the passing of this Act. 


[Note The teacher will, nevertheless, be liable to compulsory retirement 

at the age of sixty-five for males, or sixty for females, under Section 9 of the 
Act.] 

6. Teachers enteiing the service after the passing of thi.s Act, and 
teachers in the service at the time of the passing of this Act who elect to 
come in under this scheme, ■will on promotion be required to submit 
thereafter to a deduction, in addition to the premiujn already deducted, 
of the amount of premium shown in table A for the class to •tt'hicli pro- 
moted, according to tho age on promotion. 


[Note.— This article must be read in conjunction with Art. 9. If the 
teacher does not, on promotion, submit to the increased stoppage, he will not 
have a claim to the pension of the class to ■which promoted. As to . the finality 
of such a decision see note to Art. 4.] 


• In these Notes “ he" may, unless tho context clearly forbid it, be read as ha or ahe" 
and hia" Qs *• hia or her," 

I 2 
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Appendix^. 7. If a teaeW is or has been appointed in the first instance to a class 

— j above the third, or if on pi-omotion a teacher passes or has passed over a 
^iuLToaj class, he or she shall nevertheless pay in addition to the premium of his 
otCommis- or her actual class the premium for each lower class. 

sloners. rjfoTE This would not apply, as explained in the note to Art. 4, to the 

case of a teacher promoted who had, while still in the class from which pro- 
moted, elected to submit to a stoppage lower than that pertaining to such cW 
If a teacher in class II., who had elected to pay the premium and take the 
pension of class III., is promoted to division I of class I., and wishes to secure 
the highest pension he can, he will not have to pay the premium of class II,, bat 
he will have to pay the premiums both of division 2 and of division 1 of class 
I., in addition to the premium of class III., and bis maximum pension will bo 
£77, instead of £58 per annum.] 

8. Teachere in the service at the time of the passing of this Act will 
not he allowed to take advantage of this Act unless they declai^e their 
election to do so within five years after the passing of this Actj any 
teacher who does not, on or before the thirty-first of March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty, declare his election to take advantage of 
this Act will, if he afterwards elects to do so, be required to pay all pre- 
miums which would have been payable by him if he had elects before 
the said thirty-first of March to take advantage of the Act, together 
with compound interest on such premiumfl at the rate of three per cent, 
per annum. 

[Kotb. — ^The latest date for taking advantage of the Act will be 15th August 
1884.] 

9. Notwithstanding any provisions to the contrary, every teacher who 
is at the time of the passing of this Act in a class above the third class, 
or who, after the passing of this Act, is promoted to or enters a class 
above the third class, may elect to be treated os a teacher in the third 
class, or in any class intermediate between the third chtss and the class 
in which he is actually serving, and shall thereupon be entitled to the 
pension, and liable to tho-premiums fixed by this Schedule for tlie class 
tlio benoiits of which he elects to luceive. 

[Note Under this article any teacher, whether now in the service or 

joining the service hereafter, may, if he so prefer, limit his stoppage 
to that of the third cla.ss, the revci’aionory pension being third class also ; or 
if in t)ie first class, the stoppage and pension may be that of the second class or 
third class at choice.] 


10. For the purposes of tliis Act the several classes of teachers above 
the thiid cliHfiS sliall be deemed to consi.st of tlie following numbers 
(liereinafter called “ the standard numbers ”) ; that is to say, 


Males. 


Fen) a] os. 


First Claj»^FIrBt Dhision, . 

, 160 

First Class— First Division, , 

. 130 

Firet Class — Second Division, 

. 410 

First Class — Secoud Division, 

. 350 

Second Class, . . . 

. 1,860 1 

Second Class, 

. 1,660 


Should the teachers actually paying premiums in any class above the 
third class r*each at any time the standard number, a teacher thereafter 
promoted to such higher class shall continue to pay the premiums and be 
entitled to tlie jiension of the chiss below until a vacancy occurs in the 
standaixl numbei* of the teachers paying the premium of such higher class, 
when he shall he entitled to claim to pay the increased premium assigned 
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to his then age, and to secure the pension of the higher class. If the 
total number of male classed teachers paying premiums exceeds five 
thousand three hundred, or the total number of female classed teachers Regulations 
exceeds five thousand four hundred, the junior teachers in excess of those 
numhers shall not be entitled to the benefits of this Act until by seniority 
they come within such numbers, and their so coming within such numbers 
shall be held for the purposes of this Act to be their appointment to the 
service. 


[Note.— Tf tlie first division of Ihc first class be not full, the nnmhor in the 
second division may exceed the standard number, provided the total for the two 
divisions be not exceeded. Similarly, if the first and second divisions of the 
first class together be not full, the number in the second class may exceed the 
standard number, provided the total number allowed for the first and second 
clas.ses be not exceeded. ‘ 

If the number allowed for any class be (subject to the above arrangement) 
full, and if a teacher who has temporarily withdrawn from the service return 
thereto, such teacher shall he borne as supernumeraiy of the class until a vacancy 
occur, when it shall be absorbed by such teacher. The date which determines 
the order of his succession to a vacancy will bo that of bis return to the seiwice, 
not that of bis first appointment to it.] 

11. Each teacher shall be required to produce proof of age. 


[Note. — The evidence will have to be satisfactory to the National School 
Teachers’ Superannuation Office. The following is the order in which, gene- 
rally, evidence of age will be regarded as satisfactory : — 1, Registrar’s certificate 
of birth ; 2, baptismal certificate, in which date of birth is included ; 3, baptis- 
mal certificate (in the ca.«!C of a Roman Catholic) without the date of brnth; 
4, certified extract from Family Bible or Prayer Book, accompanied by a 
declaration before a Magistrate by a parent or some near relative; 6. such 
declaration alone.] 


[Table. 
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Appen^A. 


Table A. 


Bilds and Ankbal Premitims payaMe by Teafbei-s (until 65 years o£ age for Males 


Regulatiou 

of 

lio&en. 


or 60 years of age for Females) to secure a deferred Pension. 



























e 

e 





Ualbs 










Fsmalks. 





a 

I 

Goh 1. 

Col. 


0oL3. 

CoL4. 

Ool. 

.. 

Col. 2. 

Col. 8. 


1 

•s 


Pooslon 

PeTision 

Ponaion 

Fcnslan 

Ponaion 

Poiision 


a 

S3 

£35 



£46 



£66 



£88 



£ 2 ; 



£34 



£47 



£63 



■<••3 

from 69. 

^om 65. 

from 65. 

trom •>*». 

from 60. 

from 60. 

from 60. 

from GO. 


!i 

«3. 

3rd Class. 

Snd Class. 

1st Class, 
*ndl)lv. 

1st Class, 
Jat DiT. 

3rd Class. 

2nd Class. 

1st Class, 
2nd Dir. 

1st Glass, 
Ist Dir. 

§ a 

cE 


£ 8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

<!. 

£ 

9- 

d. 

£ 

S. 

tl 

£ 

s. 

(1. 

£ 

s. 

<1. 

£ 

3. 

d. 

£ 

8.- 

d 


16 

0 9 

» 

0 

3 

0 


4 

0 

0 


B 

0 

11 

8 

0 

4 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 


8 


17 

0 10 

0 

0 

.8 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 


0 

0 

12 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 


4 

0 


0 


18 

0 10 

8 

0 

3 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 


4 

0 

12 

8 

0 

4 

B 

0 


8 

0 


4 


.. 10 

0 11 

0 

0 

3 

4 



4 

0 


8 

0 

13 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 


0 

0 


8 

19 

. 20 

•0 11 

4 

,0 

8 

B 

0 

4 

8 

.0 

. 9 

4 

0 

14 

0 

0 

5 

0-, 

0 
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0 


0 
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21 

0 12' 
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0 

• 8 

"B 

0 

6 

0 


'9 

8 

0 

14 

8 

0 

5 

4 

0 


8 

0 


4 

ai 

^2 

0 13 

4 

0 

4 

•0 

-0 

5 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 

15 

4 

0 

5 

8 

’.0 


0 

0 

10 

0 

32 

23 

0 18 


0 

4 

4 

0 

”5 

4 

0 

10 

8 

0 
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4 

.0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

0 

10 

4 

23 

34 

•0 14 
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0 
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4 

0 

6 

8 

0 

11 

6 

0 

17 

0 
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4 

0 


0 

0 

11 

0 

34 

n 
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4 

0 

4 

« 
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8 

0 

11 

8 

0 

18 

9 

0 


8 

0 

9 

4 

0 

U 

4 

25 

26 
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4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

4 

0 

19 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

0 

36 

27 
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0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

10 

4 

0 

13 

8 

37 

28 
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4 

0 

5 
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0 
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8 
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13 
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1 

3 

0 
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8 

0 
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8 

0 
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39 
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8 
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4 
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15 

6 

1 

8 

4 

0 

a 

4 

0 

13 

0 

0 

16 

0 

30 

81 
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4 

0 

6 

4 
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8 

0 
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16 

8 

1 
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9 

0 
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8 
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8 

31 
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8 
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7 
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17 
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1 

7 

8 
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10 
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14 

4 

0 

17 


83 
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4 

0 

9 

4 

0 

18 
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1 

9 

4 

0 

10 

8 

0 

15 

4 

0 

18 

8 

34 
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4 
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8 
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8 

0 

19 

8 

1 
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4 
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11 

4 

0 

10 

4 
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0 
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[Ono-louith part of the annual premium payable will be stopped from the 
quarterly salmy issued to a Teacher by the Commissioners of National Education 
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As examples of the amount of stoppage, the following show the cases of 
teachers who have elected to pay the full stoppage of their respective classes 

A.— A Male Teacher in the third class, which he entered . at the age of 
eighteen, will have to pay 10s. 8rf. a year (2s. Qd. a quarter) until retirement. 
If he serve till sixty-five he will be entitled to the fall pension of £35 a year. 

B A Female Teacher, in the second class, entered the third class at eighteen 

and was promoted to the second class at twenty-three ; she would have to pay 
12s. 8rf.+6s. (=18s. 8c?.) a year, or 4s. 8rf. a quarter until retirement. If she 
serve till sixty, her full pension would he £34 a year. 

C. — A Male Teacher in the second division of the first class, entered the 
third class at eighteen, was promoted to the second class at twenty-three, and 
to the second division of the first class at twenty-eight ; he would have to pay 
10s. 8cf.-l-4s. 4c?. + 6.s. 8c?. (=£1 Is. 8c?.) a year, or 5s. 5c?. a quarter until retire- 
ment. If he serve till sixty-five, he would be entitled to a pension of £60 a 
year, 

D. — A Female Teacher in the first division of the first class, entered the third 
class at the age of eighteen, the second class at twenty-three, the second division 
first class at twenty-eight, and the first division at thirty-three ; she would 
have to pay 12s. 8c?.-|-6s.-flls. + 17s. 8c?. (=£2 7s. 4c?.) a year, or 11s. lOif. a 
quarter until retirement. If she serve till sixty, she will be entitled to a 
pension for life of £63 a year, 

The quarterly stoppage payable by a teacher will be notified by the National 
School Teachers’ Superannuation Office at the time such teacher comes under 
the Act, and any subsequent change in the amount, consequent on promotion, 
&c., will also be notified. The teacher will then be required, in making 
application on the prescribed form, for the quarter’s salary, &c., due, to show 
the gross amount of salary, &c., the amount of stoppage, and the net amount. 
The teacher will receive a money order for the net amount, and will acknowledge 
such order to be a full liquidation of liis claim in respect of such quarter.] 


IT. — lensmia. 


12. A male teacher rotiiing at sixty-five ycai’sof age or upwards, or a 
female teacher retiring at sixty yeai'S of age or upwards, shall be entitled 
to pension at the following rates ; provided he or she shall have xxtidthe 
premium of the class. If not, the pension shall be that of the higli^t 
class for which the premium shall have been paid. 


Class from vliich BetirioK. 

Males. 

Fcicalnj. 


£ 

,£ 

1st Class, 1st Division, . 

88 

63 

1st „ 2nd „ ... 

60 

47 

2nd „ . . . ... 

46 

34 

8rd „ .... 

35 

25 


1 3. Service after the age of sixty-fi-ve for males or sixty for females, even 
ii specially permitted, shall not confer any right to an increase of pension 
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apjxniiicJ. Femiona on Voluntary Retirement 


teacher aged fifty-fire or upwards, or a female teacher 
of'Simmii aged fifty or upwards, may retire on the following rates of pension, viz. ; 
saonera. 


on 

Retliemoat. 

1st Cl&ss, 
1st DiTulon. 

1st Oftss, 
2nd DiTisiOB. 

3nd ejoM. 

3rd C]&as 


£ 

£ 

£. 

£ 

64 

79 

54 

42 

32 

63 

71 

40 

88 

29 

62 

6i 

44 

84 

26 

61 

59 

41 

82 

24 

GO 

53 

37 

20 

22 

69 

48 

84 

.27 

21 

58 

44 

81 

24 

19 

67 

40 

20 

23 

18 

66 

37 

26 

21 

17 

55 

34 

24 

19 

15 


Females. 


Age on 
Botiromout. 

lat Class, 
1st Dinaion. 

1st Class, 
2nd DirUion. 

2nd Class. 

3rd Clan. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

60 

58 

48 

81 

23 

58 

53 

40 

20 

22 

67 

49 

87 

27 

20 

56 

45 

84 

25 

19 

65 

42 

82 

S3 

17 

54 

39 

30 

22 

16 

53 

36 

28 

20 

15 

52 

33 

26 

19 

14 

51 

30 

24 

17 

18 

50 

28 

22 

16 

12 


[Note.— A teaclier, entering the service after the 1st Jammry, 1880, will 
not be entitled to the benefit of this article, unless he shall have been in the 
service for at least ten years.] 


Payment of Pmsiona. 

15. Pensions will be paid quarterly in arrear, on proof being furnished 
of existence and identity. 

[Note. — Pensions will be paid by the Paymaster-General on production 
of a form of declaration provided by his office. Arrangenaents will he made 
for local payments, so as to involve as little trouble to pensioners as may be 
consistent with security.] 

Gratuities in Case of DisahUity, 

16. If the Commissioners of Education certify to the Lord Lieutenant 
tliat they are satisfied that a male teacher under the age of fifty-five or a 
female teacher under the age of fifty, who, in case he or she conthmedin 
the seivice until the age for compulsory retu*ement would be entitled to 
a retirmg allowance under this Act, has become incapable from permanent 
infirmity of mind or body to discharge the duties of his or her situation, 
the Lord Lieutenant with tbe consent of the Treasury, may grant 
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sucli teaohei* a gratuity, or, if the teacher prefers it, a pension on retb’e- -^p p^di xA. 
ment according to the following scale, and liaving regard to the highest Rules and 
class for which saoh teacher sh^l have paid tho premium. Regulations 

ef Goramis* 


s 

fl 

O B 

ta 

■< 

First CI&9B, 
First DiTision. 

First Class, 
Soooad DlTision. 

Second Class. 

Third Class. 

Onvtuity. 

Pfln- 

Bion. 

Gratuity. 

Pon- 

sioa. 

Gratuity. 

Pon- 

aion. 

Gratuity 

Pen- 

sion. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


282 

81 

206 

23 

165 

18 

132 

14 

53 

270 

25 

199 

21 

160 

17 

129 

13 

62 

257 

26 

191 

19 

156 

16 

127 

13 

61 

245 

23 

186 

18 

161 

15 

124 

12 

60 

233 

21 

179 

16 

146 

14 

121 

11 

49 

220 

19 

*172 

16 

142 

13 

118 

10 

48 

207 

18 

165 

14 

137 

12 

116 

10 

47 

195 

16 

168 

13 

133 

11 

113 

9 

46 

182 

15 

161 

12 

128 

10 

111 

9. 

45 

169 

13 

144 

11 

124 

9 

108 

8 

44 

166 

12 

136 

10 

118 

8 

106 

8 

43 

142 

11 

127 

9 

118 

8 

101 

7 

42 

129 

9 

119 

9 

107 

'7 

98 

7 

41 

115 

8 

110 

8 

102 

7 

94 

6 

40 

102 

7 

102 

7 

96 

6 

91 

6 

39 

100 

7 

100 

7 

95 

6 

91 

6 

88 

98 

6 

98 

6 

94 

6 

91 

6 

87 

96 

6 

95 

6 

98 

5 

91 

6 

86 

93 

5 

93 

6 

92 

6 

91- 

5 

85 

91 

5 

91 

5 

91 

5 

91 

6 

84 

83 

5 

88 

5 

88 

5 

83 ■ 

5 

S3 

75 

4 

76 

4 

75 

4 

75 

4 

82 

68 

4 

68 

4 

68 

4 

63 

4 

31 

60 

3 

60 

8 

60 

8 

60 

8 

80 

53 

8 

62 

3 

52 

8 

53 

8 


III . — Repayment of Fremiums. 

17. If a teacher is dismissed or quits the service otherwise than by 
death or retirement on a pension, or retirement on receipt of a gratuity 
in lieu of pension, he shall forfeit all claim to j>ension or gratuity, but 
the amount deducted from salaiy from time to time for premiums shall 
be returned to him, either at the time of withdrawal from the service, or 
at any time thereafter, on proof of identity. 

[Note. A teacher thus quitting the service, can have the amount of his 

stoppages returned, by aiylying for it through the manager of the school 
quitted, to the National Scliool Teachers’ Superannuation Office. The money 
will be issued by the Paymaster-General on the order of that office. No interest 
will he allowed on the sum repmd.] 

18. In the event of a teacher, who is dismissed or quits the service, 
re-entering for further service, he or she shall again pay any sum 
which may have been repaid, and also any premiums for the quarter 
years during which he or she may have been out of the sorvioe. These 
sums while unpaid shall bear compound interest at tlie rate of three per 
cent, per annum. They may be paid at once on re-entering the service, 
or the payments may be spread by deductions from salaiy over one or 
two years, as the Commissioners shall detennine. 

[Note. — If the teacher prefer it, the repayment of premiums previously paid 
back can be remitted, provided that from the date of his return all his premiums 
ba paid at tho rato fixed for his then age. For example, suppose C. in the 
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. AppendixA- instances given undei' table A, were lo quit the service at the age of tliirty-nine 
after paying stoppages for twenty-oneyears, he would have £18 6s. 8d. returned 

Rules »nd t... v:Jf . 

RegulatioDB * 

of Comiais- Five years at 10.?. 8rf. • • • £2 13 4^ 

sionera. - pive years „ 15s. Orf. . . . 3 15 0^£l8 6 8 

Eleven years ,, £1 Is. 8cf. . . , 11 18 4) 

If hp re-entered the service at the age of forty, he could either pay this amount 
again, with one year’s interest, aud continue at his former stoppage of 5s, 5^, 
a quarter, from the time his previous payments ceased, or he could enter at a 
new stoppage of £l 12s. 4d + 10s. 4rf.+l3s. (=£2 15s. 8rf.) a year, or 13s. lid. 
a quai*ter.] 

1 9. A tenclier degraded from a higher class shall receive back any pre- 
miums paid as a consequence of sei*vice in such higher class, and Rhn] ] 
only have a claim to the pension of tlie class for which he shall afte^ 
wai*ds pay the premiums. 

[Note.— The teacher will he i-equired to apply to the National School 
Teachers’ Superannuation Office for the return of pi*cmiums. No interest will 
be allowed on the sum repaid.] 


Additional Rules made under Clause 11 of the Act, by Bis 
Grace the Lord Lieutenant, with the consent of the 
Treasury. 

20. The instructions coutained in the foregoing Notes to the several 
articles of the schedule shall have the same force of regulation as if they 
formed part of the schedule itself. 


Probationary Service. 

21. For the purposes of the Act, probationary or provisional classed 
service shall reckon as senico in the third class. 


Suppl&m&idary Pensions for Model iSvhool Teachei's. 

22. A Model school teacher paying a preiuiuin to secure the pension 
of a simple National school teacher under the Act will be permitted to 
Secure on the conditions contained in aHiclcs 23 to 34 a supplementary 
pension of any amoimfc he may think desii’able, ju-ovided that the 
ordinary pension payable at the age for compulsory retii’ement together 
with the supplementary pension slutll not exceed one huirdred and twenty 
pounds a year for a male, teacher, or ninety pounds a year* for a female 
teacher. 

23. The supplementary pension shall become payable if and wlien 
the ordinary pension shall become payable. If the Model school teacher 
retire on a gi’atuity in lieu of ordinary pension under Art. 16, he shall 
receive a supplementaiy gratuity according to the scale shown in Art. 
26, in lieu of a supplementary pension. 

24. The unit of supplementary pension shall be £10 a year, payable 
from the age for compulsory retii’emcnt, viz. : — 65 years for a male 
t^her and 60 years for a female t^her* No supplementary pension 
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can be secured of less amount than i£10. A Model scliool teacher may 
secure any numhei of these units of supplementary pension, and in Rq 1 c 8 and 
addition, one proportional part, if necessary, within the limit of total He^lations 
pension fixed by Art. 22. . ofCommia- 

* sioaere. 

25. If a Model school teacher retii*e voluntarily on pension bofore the 
compulsory age under Art. 14, the supplementary pension payable in 
respect of each complete unit of supplementaiy pension secured by such 
teachor shall be as Mlows : — - 


Age on 
Rotiremont 

Supplementary Foaslon. 

Ago on 
BoUremont 

SupplumoiLtaiT Pension. 

Males. 

Fomalos. 

Males. 

Fomales. 


£ 8. (L 

£ s. d. 


£ e. <L 

£ s. <L 

64 

• 8 19 6 

— 

56 

4 4 1 

7 2 11 

63 

,815 

— 

55 

3 17 3 

6 13 4 

62 

7 5 6 



64 

— 

C 3 10 

61 

6 14 1 

— 

53 



5 14 4 

60 

6 0 6 

— 

52 

j 

5 4 9 

69 

5 9 1 

9 4 1 

51 



4 15 3 

58 

6 0 0 

8 3 3 

50 



4 8 11 

57 

4 10 11 

7 15 7 





26. If a model school teacher be perjuitted, before attaining the age 
for voluntary retirement under Art. 14, to retire under Ai*t. 16 on 
ordinary pension or gratuity on the ground of having become incapable 
• ti*om permanent infirmity of mind or body to discharge the duties of 
his or her situation, such teacher shall receive for each complete unit 
of supplementary pension secured the following supplementary pension 
or supplementary gratuity as the case may be. 


Age on 
Retirement. 

SupplemoQtarj 

Orataitf. 

Supplementary 

ronsien. 

Age an 
Retiremoot. 

Supplementary 

Uratuity. 

Supplcmontary 

j Peneion. 


£ 8. 

d. 

£ s. 

dl 


£ a. d. 

£ a. d. 

54 

32 0 

10 

3 10 

2 

41 

I 13 1 4 

d 17 G 

53 

30 13 

7 

S 4 

4 

40 

11 11 9 

0 15 2 

52 

29 4 

0 

2 18 

7 

39 

11 7 2 

0 14 6 

61 

27 16 

10 

2 13 

6 

38 

11 2 id- 

d 13 10 

60 

26 9 

G 

2 8 

8 

37 

10 15 10 

0 13 2 

49 

25 0 

0 

2 4 

1 

36 

10 11 4 • 

0 12 7' 

48 

23 10 

5 

1 19 

9 

35 

10 6 10 

i 0 12 0 

47 

22 3 

2 

1 16 

3 

34 

9 8 7 

0 10 9 

46 

20 13 

7 ' 

1 12 

G 

33 

8 10 4 

0 9 0 

•45 

19 4 

0 

1 9 

0 

82 

7 14 7 

0 8 6 

44 

• 17 14 

7 

-1 6 

0- 

31 

C 10 6 

0 7 4 

48 

16 2 10 

1 2 11 1 

30 

6 18 2 

0 6 3 

42 

14 13 

2 

1 ^ ^ 

2 1 





[Tablh. 
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AfpenHicA. 27. The premium payable quarterly in respect of each complete unit 
Bul^nd supplementary pension shall be as follows 


Regulations 
of Commis- 
sionera. 


Age on 

eommenoing to 
pay for 

Supplotnontary 

Ponsjion. 

Malo Model 
School Toachor. 

Fomalo MoCoI 
SclioolXeaclior. 

Ago on 

oommonoing to 
pay for 

Suppli'inontary 

Ponsioa. 

Malo Mode) 
School Toaolior. 

Fom&lo Model 
Scliooi Teacher. 


£ 

5. t/. 

£ 

8. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 


21 

0 

1 9 

0 

2 

11 

43 

0 

5 

7 

0 10 11 

22 

0 

1 9 

0 

3 

1 

44 

0 

6 

1 

0 11 10 

23 

0 

1 10 

0 

3 

3 

45 

0 

6 

6 

0 12 11 

24 

0 

2 0 

0 

3 

5 

46 

0 

7 

0 

0 14 2 

25 

0 

2 1 

0 

8 

7 

47 

0 

7 

7 

0 la 8 

26 

0 

2 2 

0 

3 

10 

48 

0 

8 

2 

0 17 5 

27 

0 

2 3 

0 

4 

0 

49 

0 

8 

11 

0 12 5 

28 

0 

2 4 

0 

4 

2 

50 

0 

9 

9 

1 1 10 

29 

0 

2 6 

0 

4 

5 

51 

0 

]0 

8 

1 4 11 

80 

0 

2 8 

0 

4 

8 

52 

0 

11 

9 

18 9 

31 

0 

2 9 

0 

4 

11 

58 

0 

13 

1 

1 13 8 

82 

0 

2 11 

0 

5 

3 

64 

0 

14 

7 

2 0 2 

83 

0 

3 1 

0 

5 

6 

55 

0 

16 

6 

2 9 9 

34 

0 

3 3 

0 

5 

10 

66 

0 

18 

9 

3 3 8 

85 

0 

8 6 

0 

6 

3 

57 

1 

1 

8 

4 7 4 

86 

0 

3 8 

0 

6 

8 

58 

1 

5 

5 

6 U 4 

37 

0 

3 10 

0 

7 

1 

59 

1 

10 

6 

18 12 6 

86 

0 

4 1 

0 

7 

7 

60 

1 

17 

6 



89 

0 

4 6 

0 

8 

2 

61 

2 

8 

6 



40 

0 

4 7 

0 

8 

8 

62 

3 

6 

6 



41 

0 

4 n 

u 

9 

5 

63 

5 

3 

3 

_ 

42 

0 

5 3 

0 10 

2 

64 

10 

14 

3 

— 


28. A model school teacher peimitted to secure one or more units of 
supplementary pension heforc the 1st Decemher, 1880, will he charged 
the premium for the age at which he became a model school teacher : 
but any teacher so permitted on or after that date will be charged 
according to bis age at the time of seeming the unit of supplementary 
pension. 

29. The number of Model school teachers at any one time paying 
premiums to secure siipplementaiy pensions shall be limited to 260. 
Should applications to join be i-eceived at any time from Model school 
teachers in excess of this number, permission to secure supplementary 
pension will be granted, as vacancies occur, according to priority of 
application. 

30. A Model school teacher permitted to secure one or more units of 
supplementary pension may at any time thereafter secure an additional 
unit or unite, within the limit fixed by Art. 22, on paying premium 
according to his age : provided that no pension shall be payable under 
Art. 25 in r^pect of such additional unit or units, unless the premium 
therefor shall have been paid for at least five full years. 

31. If a Model school teacher paying premium for a supplementary 
pension be advanced m grade as a elassed teacher so that the ordinary 
pension of his new grade together with his supplementarypension would 
exceed the limit laid down in AiH). 22, his premium shall be reduced by 
such a sum as will bring it to the premium required to secure a supple- 
mentary pension equal to the difference between his ordinary penBioa 
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aad tKe limit fixed by Art. 22, aad tlie supplementary pension secured ^ppsndixA. 
will be lield to be reduced accordingly : but no premiums sliall be re- Rujeg md 
turned to tlie teacher in. respect of sums already paid. RetulationB 

of Comrais- 

32. If a Model school teacher revert to the position of N'ational sio^ers. 
school teacher, any premiums paid by such teacher to secure supplemen- 
tary pension shall be returned to him, without interest : ajid thence- 
forward he shall cease to have any claim to any suonlementary pension 
whatsoever. 

33. The premium payable by a model school teacher to secure supple- 
mentiiry pension will be deducted from the quarterly issues of salary in 
conjunction with the ordinary premiums then deducted. 

3i. In all respects not herein specifically provided for the rules 
applicable to ordinary pensions and premiums shall apply to supplemen- 
tary pensions and the premiums nec^sary to secure them. 


35. In the event of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt maldng any advance or advances under the 7th section 
of the Act, they may repay themselves the amount of such advances, 
with intei*est at the rate of 3^- per cent, per annum, out of the first 
monies coming into their hands under the 3rd or 4th section of the 
Act. 


36. Eveiy teacher applying for re-employment after interruption of 
service shall : — 

(rt.) If such interruption has lasted less than five year's reckoned 
from the date of quitting one appointment and entering upon 
another, have tiie option of resimiiiig the piyfeient of premiums 
upon the terms of Rule 18. 

(6.) If such infceiTuption, reckoned as aforesaid, has lasted more 
than five years, but less than ten years, he shall be regarded for 
all the purposes of the said Act as a teacher appointed for the first 
time, his past premiiirns, if not already repaid to him, being treated 
as so much to hia credit, until exhausted in payment of the new 
premiums. 

37. Evei'y teacher faHing under Sub-head (&) of Rule 36, shall 
produce certificates from the Commissioners of National Education 
that he has satisfied tliem as to his health in the same manner os if he 
were appointed for the first time. 


Order varying the 2nd and 3rd Clauses of the Regulations in 
the Schedule to the Act. 

TTifi Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, by virtue of the 11th 
section of the National School Teachers (Ireland) Act, 1870, and of 
all other powers enabling him in the same bebalf, with the consent of 
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Ai^endixA. (Jig Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasin-y, appearing by the signa- 
Rul^nd hereunder written, hereby varies the 2nd and 3rd 

Regulutiona Clauses of the Regulations in the Schedule to the said Act as follows : 

of Uommi&> 

Bioneis, jxL tOie sadd 2nd Clause the words, “ from the quarterly salary payable," 
are hereby cancelled, and instead of them shall be inserted ‘^out of the 
quarterly salary, or out of any other money from tlie votes of Parlia- 
ment periodically payable i»s remuneration." 

In the said 3rd Clause the words, “from his or her quarterly sakiy,” 
are hex*eby cancelled, and instead of them shall be inserted, “ out of his 
or her quarterly salary, or out of any other money from the vote? of 
Parliament periodically payable to him or her as remuneration.” 


XXXIY. 

Evidence of Age as Bequieed by Teachers’ 
Superannuation Department. 

Extract from the Act d? 43 Vic.f cap. 74. 

“ Every Teacher shall be required to produce Proof of Age." 

The evidence will liave to bo satisfactory to the National School 
Teachers’ Superannuation Office ; and Teachers must comply with any 
instructions in the matter of proof of age received from that office. 

The following is the order in which Evidence of Age will be regarded 
as satisfactory 

1. Registrar’s Certificate of Birth. 

Such Certificates Can generally be obtained by persons born in England 
since 30th June, 1837, from the Registrar-Genei-al, Somerset House, 
London; by those bom in Scotland since 31st December, 1854, from 
the Genei’al Register Office, Edinburgh ; and by those born in ri*eland 
since 1st January, 1864, from the Registrai'-Gencral, Oharlemont House, 
Dublin ; or from the Supeiintendent Registrar of the District in which 
the birtli took place. Should the Certificate not contain the Christian 
Name of the Teacher, a Statutory Declaration that it refers to him, made 
by a parent or some other person able to speak positively to the fact, 
must be produced in support of it. 

Where Evidence under this head is procurable, no other will be 
accepted. 

2. Baptismal Certificate in which date of birth is included. 

3. Baptismal Certificate (in case of a Roman Catholic) without 

date of birth. 

A Certificate of Baptism should be a copy of the entry thereof 
in a Parochial or other Register, signed by the Clergyman in whose 
possession the Register is, and certified by him to be a tnie extract. 
(Jnder 33 & 34 Vic., cap. 97, it must bear a penny Inland Revenue 
Stamp. 
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Statements by Paiish Piiests, &c., on t/ie testimony of other parties 
will not bo received in place of sucli Certificates. Rules nnd 

4. Certified Exti-act from Family Bible or Prayer Book, accom- 

ponied by a Declaration made before a Magistrate by a eionera. 
parent or some near relative. 

Declarations should be dra^vIl upon paper bearing an Impressed 
2s. 6^?. General Duty Stamp, which may be obtained at a Local Stamp 
Office. [33 & 34 Vic., cap. 97.] The Book contaming the entry of 
Birth must be produced to the Magistrate nt the time of making the 
Declaration, and must be mentioned in the Declaration as having been 
so prochiced. 

5. A Declaration made before a Magistrate by some relative (pre- 

fembly a parent), or friend who has known the Teacher n-om 
infancy. 

The Declaration must be made on paper bearing an Impressed 
2s. Qd. General Duty Stamp. The Declarant should state the precise 
circumstances which enable Mm to call to mind the time of the event 
to which he declares. 

Petty Sessions or other adhesive stamps cannot be accepted on 
Declarations. 

Evidence under Heads 4 or 5 will not be accepted unless it can be 
sho^VIl that evidence under Heads 1, 2, or 3 is not imocuvable. 


XXXV. 

Reglstrai's’ Certificates of Age of Pupils at reduced Cost. 

Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, 41 Via, a 16, s. 104. 

Order of Secretary of State prescribing Form of Requisition for 
Certified Copy of Entry of Biiili in Register. 

Whereas by scctiou 104 of the Factory and Wovk.shop Act, 1878, it 
is enacted as follows : — Where the age of any cliild is .requii’ed to be 
ascertained or proved for the purposes of this Act, or for any piupose 
connected with the elementary ediication or employment in labour of 
such child, any person, on presenting a wntten requisition in such form 
and containing sueJt ^particulars as nvxy he from time to time prescribed 
by a Secretary of State, and on payment of such fee, not exceeding one ' 
shilling, as a Secretaiy of State from time to time fixes, shall be entitled 
to obtain, in Ireland, a certified copy under the liand of the Registrar 
or Superintendent Registrar under the Registration of Births and 
Deaths (Ireland) Act, of tlie entry in the register under that Act of the 
Birth of the child named in the requisition. 

Now, I, the Right Honoiuable Richard Asshetoii Cross, one of Her 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, in pursuance of the power given 
to me as aforesaid, hereby order as follows : — 

The requisition to be made under the enactment above recited to 
obtain a certified copy under the hand of the Registrui', or Supeiintendent 
Registrar, of an entry of birth in the Register, shall be in the fonn set 
forth in the Schedule to this order, and the fee to be paid to the 
Registm* shall be sixpence for each such certified copy furnished by him 
vinder the eomo Quactment. ; 
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Appm < n ^^- (Fohm of Application). 

Rui^d Factory and Workshop Act, 1878. 

“ Requisition for a certified Copy of an Entry of Bii-tli for tlie puiqMscs 
Bioum. of tlie afiovB Act, or for any pmqoose oonneoted with the elementary 
education or employment in labour of a child. 

■ To the Registrar or Superintendent Registrar liaving the custody of 
the Register in which the birth of the undermentioned child ia registered ; 
I the undersigned, hereby demand, for the purposes above mentioned, 
or some or one of them, a certificate of the birth of the child named in 
the subjoined schedule. 


Christian Name and 
Surname oftho 
Child of whoao ago 
& Cnrtidoate is 
required. 

Names of the Fnronts of such Child. 

Wliore such Cliild 
waa born. 

In what year 
auoh Child 
waabera. 

Father 

hfotlior. 






Dated this day of 


Home Office 
10th December, 1878. 


Signature, 

Address, 

Occupation, 


XXXVI. 

Leasib for Schools (Ireland) Act, 1881 (44 & 45 Vic., c. 65.) 

An Act to facilitate leases of land for the erection thereon of 
Schools and Buildings for the promotion of Public Education 
in Ireland. 

Wkebeas it is expedient to provide greater facility for obtaining 
lea-SGS of land of sufficient duration to enable the erection of schools and 
teachers’ residences for the purposes of public education in Ireland ; 

Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the autho- 
rity of the same, as follows : 

Intprpra- 1. In the construction of this Act the words “ grantor,” “ lessor,” and 
extend to and inolnde any body coiporato. 

The word “ entitled ” shall mean entitled either legally or equitably. 
The word “settlement” shall mean every a-ssurance or connected set 
of assurances, whether by articles, agreement, deed, will, Act of Parlia- 
ment, or otherwise, by which lands are or shall be limited in a course 
of settlement or be agreed so to be settled. 

The words “ public education ” shall include education provided in 
return for periodical payments as well as purely gratuitous or free 
education. 
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2. Every peraon herGinaftev described entitled in possession to any ^ppcnd^rA. 
estate or interest hereinafter specified in lands in Ireland, or to the Rnles and 
receipt of the income thereof, whether or not such estate or interest RcgulatioHa 
shall bo subject to any mortgage or other incumbrance (provided tbo t'onnnu- 

niortgagee or incuinbj’ancer shall not be in possession), shall have ]>ower L 

to make leases of any piu’t of the said lands (other than the mansion- Power of 
house and demesne or pleasure grounds usually occupied with such 
mansion-house), and not exceeding in the wliole one statute acre for the 
purposes and periods of time and subject to the covenants and conditions 
hei*einafter provided (that is to. say) : 

(a..) Her hlajesty the Queen and her successors and the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests : 

(i.) Tenants in fee-simple or fee-fai*m, or in tail general or special, 
or in quasi entail : 

(c.) Tenants for their own lives or puv autre vie : 

(d) Married women entitled to any estate above dascribed under 
letters (a.), (6.), and (c.) for then* separate use, and whether re- 
strained or not from anticipation : 

(e.) Tenants by the courtesy of England : 

{/) Husbands seized in right of their wives or by entireties with 
their -wives, provided every such wife shall be a concurring party 
in any lease under theii' act : 

{g.) Corporations lay, eleemosynary, and collegiate, wlicther aggi*egate 
or sole : 

(A.) Trustees of charities or for public purimses, provided any lease 
to be made by any such tmstces under this Act shall be apiiroved 
of under the seal of the Commissioners of Chaiitable Donations 
and Bequests for Ireland : 

{i ) Trustees under any will or settlement, provided that no lease to 
be made under this Act by any sucli tnistces shall be valid without 
the consent in writing of any pevsriu wlmse consent may re- 
quisite under such will or settlement to the exerciso of any power 
of sale or exchange or any leasing power therein contiiined. 

3. In case any person (not being a ti-ustee) who would be entitled to Provision 
make a lease under this Act shall happen to be under auv of the 

abilities hevemaftcr mentioned, the power to lease under this Act shall 
he exercised in his or her name or hehalf in the following manner; 

(that is to say), if an infant, by Ins or her guardian or guardians, or by 
the Lord Chancellor of Irolaiid, if such person have no guardian ; if 
lunatic or idiot or non covqios mentis, then by the committee of the 
estate, and if there shall be no such committee tlicn by the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland : Provided always, that no such lease of hind belonging 
to an infant, hmabic, idiot, or jierson non co?i7pos mentis shall be valid 
•without the consent of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland obtained by a 
summary petition to him by some person interested. 

4. A lease under this Act may be made of any quantity of land not Lhuit.itinn 
exceeding one acre statute measure for a site for a school or schools and 
playground, or other accommodation in connexion therewith, or for 
teachei’s’ residences, for any term not exceeding nine hundred years, nor 

less than ninety-nine years, at a nominal rent. 

5. Every such lease shall imply the following covenants, conditions, Covenants 
and agi'eements as fully as if they were therein expressly inserted on the 

K 
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JjsiendhJ. part of the lessees or gi'antees in such leiso and their successors, or, as 
EulSMa administrators, or assigns, that 

Rc^l.utions is to say : 

"foMK™'’' (!■) Covenant to expend upon the premises demised the sum agreed 

on as the consideration for the lease 'within a period to he specified 
in such lease commencuig from tlie date thereon : 

(2.) To pay the rent, and all taxes and impositions payable on the 
tonant^a part : 

(3.) To repair, maintain, and keep tlie demised premises and all im- 
provements tliereoii in good repair* during the term ; 

(4.) That the said premises shall not be used or applied for any other 
purposes than those to he expressed in. the lease : 

Conditions (5) that if the domisod premises shall for a period of three 
years continuously cease to bo used for any of the said expressed 
purposes, it shall he lawful for the lessor, or his, her, or their suc- 
cessors in estate, to re-enter ; and (G) that it shall also be lawful for 
the said lessor, his, her, oi* their auccessoi’s in estate, at all times to 
enter and inspect the premises (and all such implied covenants and 
conditions sh^l emire for the benefit of the pei*sou8 who would, if 
no such lease liad been made, have been entitled, for the time being 
to the possession of the lands tlierein comprised, or the receipt of 
any rents thereof). 

6. Every lease made under this Act shall be by indenture sealed and 
delivered in the presence of at least one witness, and a counterpart of 
such lease shall be executed by the grantees or lessees therein named, 
and delivered to the lessor or grantor. 

7. Every lease made pursuant to this Act shall be effectual to bind 
the lessor or grantor and his, her, and their succe.ssoi*s, heirs, executor’s, 
and administrators and assigns, and all pei-sons deriving irndev the same 
title or settlement as the said lessor or giuntor, and notwithstanding any 
entail, law, or custom to the contrary, and whether or not there shall be 
any leasing pow’er eontaiired in any such settlement by deed or will, or 
belonging or aimexed to tire estiXto of such grantor or lessor, but so ns 
not to prejudice or inteiiere with any such other power. 

SUrtUtle. Act may be citedas the Leases for Schools (Ireland) Act, 1881. 


Form of 
loose. 


Effect of 
lease. 


XXXVII. 

Patent Granting Supplemental Chahteu to the Commis- 
sioners OF National Education in Ireland. 

Victoria, by the Grace of God of tlie United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, and so forth. To 
all unto whom these presents shall come, gTeeting. 

Whereas, the Body Corporate and Politic of Commissionei*s of National 
Education in Ireland was iucoi’poratedxmder and by virtue of our Clunter 
or Letters Patent under the Gi-eat Seal of that part of Our United 
Kingdom of Great Biitain and Ireland, called Ii’eiand, bearing date the 
Twenty-sixth day of August, in the Ninth year of our Beign, being in 
the year of Our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and Porty-five, and 
which said Chai’ter was eninlled in the Office of the Rolls of Oiu* High 
Ooiuli of Ohanceiy in Ireland, on the Fh*st day of September, One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Forty-five, the tenor of which Charter or 
Letters Patent is as follows ; — 

Victoria, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the FiUth, and so forth. To 
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“all to whom these pi’csents shall come, greeting. Whereas, in order 
“to promote the welfare, by providing for the Education of the Poor of 
“ Ireland, it is expedient that the Commissioners of National Education 
“in Ireland should l)e invested with the powei’s and privileges herein 
“contained. Know ye therefore, that We, of our special grace, ceitiain 
^ ‘ knowledge, iind mere motion, by and with the ad^dce and consent of our 
“light trusty and well beloved Counsellor, William Baron Heytesbury, 
“Knight Grand Cross of the most Honorable Military Order of the 
“Bath, our Lieutenant-GenerMl and General Governor of Ireland, and 
“according to the tenor of our Letter, under our Privy Signet and 
“Koyal Sign Manual, bearing date at our Coiui at St. James’s, the 
“ Seventh day of August, One Thousand Eight Hundred and Eoi*ty-five, 
“ill the Nindr Year of our Reign, and now enrolled in the Rolls of our 
“High Court of Chancery in Ireland, have granted, constituted, and de- 
“ dared, and by th^e presents for IJk, our Heir’s and Successor’s, We do 
“gmnt, coiLstitute, and declai'e, that the Most Reverend Father in God, 
“our trusty and right entirely beloved Ooiisin and Counsellor, Richard, 
“ Ai’chbishop of Dublm, Primate of Ii’eland, our trusty and wcll-boloved 
“ the Most Reverend Ai’chbishop Hauiel Murray, our- trusty and well- 
“ beloved Fi’anc Sadlier, Doctor in Divinity, Provost of Trinity College, 
“ Dublin, our right trusty and well-beloved Counsellor, Sir Pati*ick 
“ Bcllew, Baronet, our trusty and well-beloved Richard Wilson Greene, 
Esquire, our Solicitor-General in that part of oui‘ said United Kingdom 
“ called Ireland, our trusty and well-beloved Pooley Shuldham Hem’y, 
“Doctor in Divinity, om* trusty and well-beloved John Richard 
“ Corballis, Esquire, one of oui’ Counsel at Law, our trusty and well- 
“ beloved Alexander Macdoruiell, Esquire, and our ti’usty and well-beloved 
“ Cbarl^ William Fitzgerald, commonly called the Marquis of Kildare, 
“ Oonmiissionei’s of National Education in Ireland, and all and evei’y 
“ other person and pei’SoiiB who shall from time to time be appointed 
“Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, by the Lord 
“ Lieutenant or other Chief Govenror or Governors of Ireland for the 
“ time being (the said Commissioners, and all and every other person 
“and persons so appointed l>y the Lord Lieutenant or other Chief 
“ Govei’nor or Governors of Irehmcl for the time being, to be removable 
“ at his or their pleasure), shall be for ever hereafter' one Body Corporate, 
“ called ^ The Commissioners of Nati(yiial Education in Ireland,' and then. 
“ by the name of ‘ Covimissioners of Natiotud Ediuiation in Ireland’ 
“ into one Body Corporate and Politic, in deed, fact, and name for ever, 
“We do, for ‘Qs, our Heirs and Successors, erect, constitute, establish, 
“confirm, and declare, by these presents, and We do for Us, our Heirs, 

“ and Successors, grant and declare that by tlie same name of ‘ The 
Co7nmissio7iers of Ihatio^ial Education in Ireland,' the)^ sliall have 
“perpetual succession, and that they and tlieii’ successors by that name, 
“from time to time, and at all tunes hei’eafter, shall lie able and capable 
“ ur Law, without our licence in MoiiJiiiain, to liave, take, purchase, 
“ receive, hold, enjoy, and I’etain to thorn and their Successors, in fee 
“ and peipetuity, auy manors, lands, tenements, rents, annuities, privi- 
“ leges, libei’ties, possessions, and hereditaments of what kind, nature, or 
“ quality soever in Ireland, not exceeding, in the whole, the clear yearly 
“ value of Forty Tliousand Pounds Sterling. And inoi’eover to purchase 
“and acquii’e any goods and chattels whatsoever, and also to take and 
“ receive any sum or sums of money, or any maniier or portion of goods 
“ and chattels that shall to tbeiri be given, gi’anted, devised, or bequeatliod, 
‘'by any pei’son or pei’sons, Bodies Corpoi-ate and Politic capable of 
“ making a gift or devise thereof, and therewith and tlioreout to erect, 
“maintain, and support in all places of that part of our said X^ni'ccl 
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AppendixA. TCin gdom called Irclsind, wlierc tliey shall deem th© same to he most 
necessary and convenient, such and as many schools as they shall 
RSSaUons “tlimk pwpor. And also to give, gi’ant, alien, assign, and dispose of 
of OommiB- (t manors, lands, toncnionts, rents, luanditameiits, goods, and chattels, 
sioners. „ ^ execute all and singular other matters and things 

necessarily thereunto. And also to give and grant any lease or leases 
“ of any lands or tenements belonging to, or which may hereafter belong 
“ to the said Body Corpomto and Politic for any term not exceeding 
“ Thi-ee lives or Thirty -one yeai-s, ]:>rovided that any such alienation, and 
“that every such lease or leases be made with the approbation of the 
“ major part of the Members of the said Body Corporate then present (such 
“ major part being at least tliree in number), and eveiy lease so to be made 
“ shiill be of lands in possession, and not in reversion. And We do also 
“for Us, onr Heii-s and Snccessoi*s, give and grant to every subject 
“ and subjects whatsoever of Us, oiir ITeii's and Successors, whether 
incorpoi-ated or not incovpoi’atcd, special license, power, faculty, and 
‘‘authority, to give, grant, sell, alien, assign, dispose, or bequeath unto 
“ the said Commissionei*s of ^rational Education in Ireland, and their 
“ successors, for the use and benefit of them and their successors, any 
“ manoi*s, lands, tenements, rents, privilogcs, liberties, possessions, and 
“ hereditaments, of what nature or hind soever, within that part of Oin 
“said United Kingdom called Ireland, so as the same do not exceed in 
“ the whole the clear yearly sum of Forty Thousand Pounds sterling; 
“ and that the said Body Corporate and their successors, by the name 
“ of ‘ The ConiTnissioners of National Fdveation in Ireland^ shall and 
“ may plead and be impleaded, sno and be sued, answer and be 
“answered, defend and be defended, in all or any courts or places, 
“and before any Jiidges, Justices, Officers of Us, our Heirs and 
“ Successors, in all and Eing\ilar actions, pleas, s\iits, plaints, mattei^, 
“and demands of what kind or quality soever they shall be, in tlie 
“ same manner and form, and ns fully and aniply a.s any of our subjecta 
“ of our realm, may or can do, sue or be sued, plead or be impleaded, 
“answer or be answered unto, defend or be defended. And that the 
“ said Body Corporate shall and may have and nse a common seal for 
“ the affaii*s and business of National Education in Ireland, and that it 
“ shall and may be lawful for the said Body Ooiqmrate and their 
“ successors, the same seal from time to time, to change, alter, or make 
“ new, as tojthem shall seem proper. And We do hereby for Us, our 
“ Heirs and Successors, ordain, declare, and direct that, w’henever the 
“ said Oonimissioners, or eitlier or any of them, or any other person or 
“ persons to be a])pointed in their place or in succession to them, or any 
“ of them, shall by death, resignation, removal, or otlierwise, cease to 
“ be a Commissioner or Commissioners of National Education in 
“ Ireland, tlieu and in every such case it shall and may be lawful for 
“the Lord Lieiitenant, or other Chief Governor or Governors of Ire- 
“ land, for the time being, by warinnt luidcr hand and seal, to appoint 
“ one other person in the place and stead of any such person so ceasing 
“ to be such Commissioner respectively, and any such person so to be 
“appointed shall accoidingly be and become one of the Ooiiiinissioners 
“ of National Education in Ireland, and member of the Corporatioa 
“ hereby constitirtcd. And ‘Wji: do hereby for Us, our Heirs and 
“ Successors, grant, declare, and a.ppoiut, that it shall and may be 
‘’lawful for tlie Loi’d Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor or 
“ Govemoi-s of Irelaiiil, for the time being, if it shall appear fit to him 
“ or theio respectively, to increase the number of the Commissioners of 
“ National Education in Ireland : Provided, however, tliat the whole 
“ number of persons intended by virtue of these presents to be incor- 
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“ porated as aforesaid, do not at auy time exceed fifteen^ but maj ^ppeifiiaJ. 
“ consist of any less tmuiber. Lastly, "We do, by these presents, foi 
“ Us, our Heirs and Successors, grant unto the said Body Corporate, Regulalbns 
“ by the name of ‘ The Oommissiotiers of Natioiial Education in Ire- “/ ComoiLa- 
“ land,' and to their successors, that these our I.ettci'8 Patent, or the 
“enrolment hereof, shall be in and by all things, good, firm, valid, 
“sufficient, and effectual in the la^v, according to the true intent and 
“mcaring therceff, and shall be taki-n, construed, aud adjudged in the 
“ most favouraljle and benehcial seiiwj fur the best advantage of the said 
“ Body Corporate, and tlieir succftsaoi“s, as well in all courts of 
“ records as elsewhere, and by all and singular the officers and 
“ ministers, whomsoever and wheresoever of TTs. our Heirs and 
“ Successors. Provided always, that these our Letters Patent be 
“ enrolled in our High Court of Chancery iu Ii-elaiid within the space 
“ of six calendar months next ensuing the date hereof. In witness 
“ whereof We have caused these. Our Letters to be made Patent. 

“ Witness, William Eai*oii Heytesbiu’y, our Lientenant-Ceneral and 
“ General Governor of Ireland, at Dublin, tbe Twenty-sixth day of 
“ Allgust, in the Ifinth year of Our Reign.” And whereas tlio Body 
Corporate and Politic of the said CommissioDers of National Education 
in Ireland at present consists of the follovnng named persons — that is 
to say, the Right Honorable Patrick Lord Bellew, formerly Sir Patrick 
Bellow, Bai'onet, the Reverend Pooley Shuldham Henry, Doctor of 
Divinity, the Right Honorable Alexander Macdonnell, formerly 
Alexander Macdonnell, Esq^uire, and the Right Honorable Charles 
William Fitzgerald, commonly called the Marquis of Kildare, being 
four of tlie Commissioners named in and created Members of the said 
Body Corporate and Politic by the said Ohai'ter, and of the Right 
Honorable Maziere Brady, oiu' Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Robert 
Andrews, Esquire, Q.C., ll.d., James Gibson, Esquii-e, the Veiy 
Reverend Walter Meyler, Doctor of Divinity, Jeremiah John Murphy, 

Esquire, blaster in Chancery, the Right llevereitd Willhim Iliggin, 

Lord Bishoj) of Derry and Raplioc, the Honorable Mountifort Longlield, 

LL-D., Judge of our Landetl Estate.s Court, Ireland, the Right 
Honorable Thomas O’Hagaii, our Attorney -General in Ireland, being 
eight of the said Comiuissioiiei’s, since duly ap]>omtcd in the manner 
prescribed by the said Charter. And whereas, in and by the said 
Charter, it was provided that the number of j>ersoiis intended by virtue 
thereof to be incorporated, should not at any time exceed fifteen, but 
might consist of any less number. And whei*eas, in order further to 
promote the welfare by providing for the education of the poor of 
Ireland, it appears to Us expedient that the number of tlic Commis- 
sioners of National Education m Trehind should be increased, so that 
the jiersons constituting the said Body Corporate and Politic should 
not at any time exceed Twenty, of whom Ten aud Jiot moi’e than Teu, 
shall be Protestants, and Ten mid not more than Ton shall be R<jnmn 
Catholics, but that the said pei’sons constituting the said Body Cor- 
poi*ate and Politic may consist at any time of a less number than 
Twenty. And, further, that to make up the number of said Commis- 
sionei's to Twenty, as aforesaid, the persons next hereinafter named 
shall be forthwith created Membei’s of the said Body Corporate and 
Politic in conjunction with the present hlembers thereof Lcreiiibefore 
set forth — that is to say, the Right Honorable Edwin Ricliai*d W indham, 

Earl of Dunraveu, tbe Right Honorable James Henry Monalian, Lord 
Chief Justice of our Common Pleas in Ireland, the Right Honomble 
David Richard Pigot, Lord Chief Baron of our Exchequer in Ireland, 

James Anthgny in Irg- 
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ApjmdixA . land, the Uevei’end John Hall, Laurence Waldron, Esquire, m.p., John 
Lcntai^nte, and John OHt^an, Esquire. Know ye, tlierefore, 

ReguliSons that WEi 'of our fecial graice, certain -knowledge, and mere motion, by 
of Gammi*- and- with'-tdie- advice and consent of our right- trusty and right-well- 
sioners. -beloved- Gousin and Councillor, George William Fi-ederick Earl of 
Cmdisle, our Lieuteuant-Gcueml and General Governor of that 
parfc'tif onr -said XTnited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland called 
Ireland j and, according to the tenor and dfect of our Letter, under om- 
Privy Signet anti lioyal Sign Manual, bearing date at our Court at 
Sb. James’s, the twentieth day of^ Febniaiy, one thousand eight 
bundred and sixty-one, in the twenty-fourth year of our Iteign, and now 
enrolled in the Rolls of our High Court of Chancery in Ireland aforesaid, 
have granted, constituted, and declared, and by these presents for Us, our 
IIou-s and Successors, AVe do gi-ant, constitute, and declare, that 
the Eight Honorable Patrick Lord Bellew, the Revei*end Pooley 
ShuJdbam Henry, Doctor of Divinity, the Right Houonible Alexander 
Mocdoimell, the Right Honorable Charles William Fitzgerald, commonly 
called the Marquis of Kildare, the Right Honoi-able Mnziere Brady, our 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Robert Andrews, Esquire, q.c., James 
Gibson, Esquire, the Yery Reverend Walter Meyler, Doctor of Divinity, 
Jeremiali John Murphy, Esquire, hlsmter in Chauceiy, the Right 
Reverend William Higgin, Loi-d Bishop of Deny and Raphoe, the 
Honorable Mountifort Longfield, ll.d., Judge of our Landed Estates 
Coui't, Ireland, the Right Honorable Thomas O’Hagan, our Attorney- 
General in Ireland, the Right Honorable Edmn, Richard Windham, Eai'l 
of Dum’aven, tlie Eight Plonorable James Henry Monahan, Lord Chief 
Justice of our Common Pleas in Ireland, the Right Honorable David 
Richard Pigot, Lord Chief Baion of our Exchequer in Ireland, James 
Anthony Lawaou, Esquire, ll.d., our Solicitor-General in Ireland, tlic 
Reverend JolmHab, Laurence Waldron, Esquire, m.p., John Lentaigiie, 
Esquire, and John OTIagan, Esquii*e, be the Commissioners of Kational 
Education in Ireland, and all and every other person and persons who 
shall from -time to time be appointed a Commissioner or Comnussioners 
'of Hationsd Education in Ireland, by the Lord Lieutenant or other 
Chief Governor or Govenioi’S of Iieland for tlic time being (the said 
Commissioners, and all and every other person and persons so appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Governors of 
Ireland, for the time being, to l>e removable at his or their pleasure) to 
be for over hereafter one Body Oovporeite and Politic in deed and in 
name, and that the said Body Corporate shall be called “ Tits Com- 
missioners of Faiional Rdncaiion in Ireland^'^ and them bytheuanjc 
of “ The Commissioners of Noiioned Fducaiion in Irclandf into one 
Body Corporate and Politic, in clocd, fact, and name, for ever, for Us, 
our Heirs and Successors, to direct, constitute, establish, confirm and 
declare ; and that the said Commissioners cf National Education m 
Ireland shall exercise and enjoy all and singular tlie gifts, grants, 
lil-)erties, pri-viloges and immunities, possessions, real and personal, 
whatsoever, by ;uiy Act or Acts of Pavluament, or by the said recited 
Lettoi’s Patent, or by any Letters Patent gi*anted and confirmed unto, 
and lawfully acquired by the said Body Coiq)orate and Politic, or whieli 
might be exercised and enjoyed by them as membei‘s for the time being 
of the said corporation, and not hereby altered or amended. And Wb 
do hereby for Usj our Heirs and Successors, ordain, declai’e, and direct, 
that when the said Connnissionei’s, or cither or any of them, or any 
otlier person or pensons to be appointed in tliciv place or in succ^sion 
to them, or any of them, shall by death, i-eaiguation, removal or 
obher\visO( cease to be a Oommiasioner or Gomiuissionera of National 
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Education in Ireland, that then and in every sucli case it shall and 
may be lawful for tlie Lord Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor or 
G-ovemors of Ireland for the time being, by Warrant, under Hand and 
Seal, to api^omt one other pei*son in the place and stead of any such 
person so ceasing to be such Commissioner, respectively, so, however, 
that in case at the time of such appointment the minority in number of 
the members of the said Body Corporate and Politic shiill be Protestants, 
the person so to be api>omted shall be a Pi*otcstant, and in case at the 
time of such appointment the minority in number of the membei'S of the 
Siiid Body Corporate and Politic shall be Roman Catholics, the person 
so to be appointed shall be a Roman Catholic ; it being our intention, 
that as far as practicable, one-half of the Members of the said Body 
Corporate and Politic shall always be Protestants, and the other hidf 
Roman Catholics ; and every such person so to be appointed shall 
accordingly be and become one of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland, and member of the Corporation by the said recited 
Letters Patent, and by these our Letters Patent to be constituted. 
And We do hereby for IJs, our Heirs and Successors, grant, declare, and 
affirm, tliat it shall and may be lawful for the said Lord Lieutenant, or 
other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland for the lime being, if it 
sliall appear fit to him or them respectively, to keep up the full number 
of twenty persons as Commissioners of National Education in Ireland ; and 
that at all times, so long as the said full number of twenty persons shall 
be kept up, ten and not more than ten of such persons shall bo persons 
professing the Roman Catholic religion. Provided, however, that the 
whole number of persons intended by viitue of such Letters Patent to 
be incoq^orated as aforesaid, do not at any time exceed twenty, but may 
consist of any less number. And further, We do hereby for Hs, oiir Heii-s 
and Successors, grant, declare, and appoint, that the said recited Lettera 
Patent,, dated the Twenty-sixth day of August, in tlie Ninth year of 
Oiu’ Reign, are to be in all respects confirmed, save as to so much 
thereof as relates to the names, number, and religious profession of tlie 
persons as aforesaid hereafter to constitute the members of the said 
Corporation, and tlie appointments to be from time to time made iii 
future of the persons to fill the place of members ceasing to be Com- 
missionei-s as aforesaid. And la'itly, We do by tljcso ]>voscnts, for Us, 
our Heirs and Successors, grant unto tlin said Body Corporate, by the 
name of 2'he Cominisslonin'n of Nationed Education hi Ireland” and 
to tlieir successors, that those, our Letti*r.s Patent, or tlic enrolment 
hereof, shall be in aud by all things, good, firm, valid, sutbeiont, and 
effoctual ill the law, according to tlie true intent, and meaning tlieroof, 
and shall be taken, construed, and adjudged in tlio most fa^'ourablo and 
beneficial sense, for the best advantage of the said Body Corporato and 
their successors, as well in all Courts of Records as elsewhere, and by 
all and singular the Officers and Ministers whomsoever and wheresoever 
of Us, our Heirs and Successors : Pro^ddod always, that those our 

Letters Patent Ixi enrolled in tlie Rolls of our High Court of Chancery 
ill Ireland, within tliG space of six e.dondar months next ensuing the 
date hereof. In Witness whereof We have caused these our Letters to 
be made Patent. U^itnesHj George William Predfuick, Earl of Carlisle, 
our Lieutenant-General and General Governor of Ireland, at Dublin, the 
Eleventh day of March, in the Twenty-fourtli Year of our Reign. 

Ralph Cusack, Clerk of tlic Crown and ITanaper. [seal.] 
Enrolled in the Office of the PtolLs of Her Majesty’s High Court of 
Chancery in Ireland, on the Twenty-sLxth day of Marcli, One Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Sixty-one. 

JouJT Reilly, : 
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JppmtlixJ. 


XXXVIII. (a.) 


PVgUULUUUa 

This Ikdestuhe mailo tie clay of 
XxH-tl One Thousand Eight Huudi'ed and 


P.uksaa.1 j. ^ f tO COMMISSIONEES of NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

hc^ULvions 

in the Year of mir 
Between 

cf the fii-st ynu't of the second yiart : mid The Commissioners op 
National Edl^cation in Ireland of the tliird part. Whereas tlie 
said Commissionoi-s, by Her Majesty’s Royal Cliai-ter, 'bearing date tlie 
20 th day of August, in the year of onr Lord One Thousand Eight 
llundi*ed and Eorty-five, have been incorporated, and lU'e by said Charter 
empoweml to take and hold lands as therein mentioned. And Whereas 
tlie object of the system of National Eduesation is to afford combined liter- 
ary and moral, and separate religious instruction, to childi*en of all 
persuasions, as far os yjossible, in the same school, upon the fundamental 
yiriiiciple, that no attempt shall be made to interfere with the peculiar 
relirious tenets of any description of Christian pupils. And Whereas 
the management of such schools belongs to the respective Local Patrons 
thereof, who have the power of appointing the Teachers, subject to the 
apjjrobation of the said Commissionei-s, and of removing them of their 
o^vTi authority. And Whereas the said desii’ous that a National 
School, to be called National School, should be established on the 
])rinciplcs aforesaid, on the lob of gi’onnd hereinafter demised. And 
W HERE AS the siun requii’ed for the building and erecLing the said intended 
School-house, and the finishing and furnishing thereof, amounts to the 
sum of And Where.vs application hath been made to the said Cbm- 
niissioners of National Education to approve of a Grant in aid of the 
snm so require*-!. And Whereas the sum of sterling has been 
luised, or is intended to be raised by voluntary contribution or local 
siibscri])tions towaids defiuying tlie expenses of the building, finishing, 
and fui'nishing said intended School-house. And Whereas the said 
Commissioners of National Education have, in order to promote the 
establishment of the said School, by Minute bearing date the day 
of in the yeai* of our Lord approved of the sum of sterling, to 

make up the said estimated sum of sterling, being paid out of the funds 
voted by Pai’liament to the Commissioners of Public Works for the erection 
of National Schools in Ireland. And the said has been nominated as 
Patron of the said intended National School, and has been approved of by 
the said Commi-s-rionere. Now this Indenture Witnesseth that the 
said in order to promote the said object, and in consideration of the said 
sum of by the said Commissioners of National Education so approved to 

be paid as aforesaid, doth by these presents grant and demise unto the 
said Commissioners of National Education, oil that Lot of Groimd, de- 
scribed in the Map thereof, on these Presents delineated, situate in the 
Townland of Parish of Biu'ony of and County of con- 
taining and bounded To hold the same to tlie said Commissioners 
of National Education in L*elanfl, from the day of the date of these 
I'reseuts, for and duiing Yielding therefor, during the said term, 
tlio Pent of One Penny on the Peast of St. Michael, in every year, if 
same shall be demanded. And it is liereby declared, that every school 
to be kept on the Premises hereby demised shall be subject to the Pules 
and Pegulations of the said Commiasiouers, w'hich are applicable to 
iSdiOols vested in them, and the principal of which Pules ai*e specified 
in tne Schedule endorsed hereon and signed by the Secretaries of the 
said Commissioner, and to such further and other Pules and Pegulations 
of the said Commissioners, as may, from time to time, be framed by 
them, in strict accordance with the fundamental principle above meu- 
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tioiied ; and it w lioreby agreed, that from, and after the day of the date ^ppemUxA, 
of these presents the said School-house shall be kept in repair by the said RuleT^J 
Coiimiissioneiu Provided Always, and it is hereby further expressed Regulations 
and declared to be the true intent and meaning of these Presents, and of Poaifois- 
the several Parties hereto, that if the said liis Heirs, Executors, 
Administratoi-s, or Assigns, sliall pay or cause to be paid to the said 
Cominiasionei’s of Public Works, or theii* Successors, all such Sum or 
Sums MS they shall expend in building and establishing, as well os in 
additions oi improvements to the said School, then and in such case, 
these Presents, and every thing herein contained shall cease and be void. 

Provided Also, that in computing the amount of any additional Sums 
expended by the .said Commissioiiei^i, no money laid out in repairs shall 
be taken into account, nor any Sum expended by them in any year in 
which the entire Sum. so expended by them shall be less than Twenty-five 
Pounds. Provided Also, that in cose the said as Patron, shall be 
desirous of being discharged from the management of said School, or 
shall go or reside out of Ireland, or shall neglect or refuse, or become in- 
capable to act as such Patron, or shall be anxious for any reason to be 
relieved from the Patronage of said School, it shall and may be lawful 
for him to nominate and appoint a Person, who shall, in the cose of any 
of the events before mentioned arising, or in case of his death, succeed 
him as Patron ; and that such successor shall have* a like power of 
nomination, and such successor in eacli case, with the approval of the 
said Commissioners shall act as Patron accordingly ; and in the event of 
such Patron or any of his successors declining, neglecting, or refusing to 
exercise the powers of appointment hereby given as aforesaid, that then, 
and in all or any of such case or cases, it shall and may be lawful to and 
for the said Commissioners to nominate and appoint such new Patron in 
the room of any such Patron as aforesaid, for the management of said 
School. Provided Always, that the pei-son in whose room any new 
Patron shall be appointed as aforesaid, shall not he liable for anything 
dune or neglected after such appointment. And tlje said hereby 
for and Heii-s, Execiitoi’s, A(lmimsti*ators, and Assigns, covenant 
and agi*ee to and with the said Connnissionei*s that he and they, tlieii* and 
his Heirs, Executors, Adininistmtors, and Assigns, shall and will from 
time to time, and at all times hereafter, upon the request of the said 
Oommisaionei'S, and at cost, do and execute all such further acts, 
deeds, and assurances in the law whatsoever, for corroborating and con- 
firming these Presents as by the said Commissioners or their Counsel 
learned in the Law, shall be reasonably required or directed. And the 
said covenant with the said Commissioners of National Education 
in Ireland, tliat the said Commissioners, jjaying the said Bent, if de- 
manded, sliall and may possess the said Premises for the said term, 
without any disturbance from the said Heirs, Executors, Adminis- 
trators, and Assigns. In Witness whereof the said hereunto 
put Hand and Seal , and the said Commissionei-s have caused 
tlieir Corporate Seal to be affixed hereto, the Hay and Year first above 
wiitten. 


Signed, Sealed, and Delivered hy the eaid 
in the presence of 
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XXXYIII. (h.) 

Form of Lease to Trustees. 

This Indenture made the day of in the Year of oiir 
Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and ^ Between 

of the part Trustees for the purposes hereinafter mentioned oi 
tlie second part, and the Commissioners of National Education hi 
Ireland, of the third paii. Whereas the object of the system of 
National Education is to afford Combined litertuy and moi-al, and 
Separate Beligious Instniction, to Children of all persuasions, as far as 
possilde in the same School, upon the fundamental principle that no 
attempt shall be made to intei-fero with the peculiar religious tenets of 
any description of Oluistiaii pupils. And Whereas the said 
desii'ous tliat a National School, to be called National School, should 
be established on the principles aforesaid, and a suitable School-house 
and Premises for the same be built and erected on the lot of ginund 
hereinafter described, and for that purjiose that tlie said lot of gi'ound 
should be demised to and vested in the said who have been nomina- 
ted as Trustees of the said intended National School aud Premises, and 
have been approved of by the said Commiasionei’sof National Education 
And Whereas the sum required for the building and erecting the said 
intended School-house, and the finishing and furnishing thereof, amounts 
to the sum of And Whereas application hath been made to the said 
Commissioners of National Education to apijrove of a Gi*ant in aid 
of the sum so required. 

And Whereas the sum of sterling has been raised, or is intended 
to be raised by voluntary contribution or local subscriptions towards de- 
fraying the expenses of the building, finisliing, iind fuimishing said 
intended Scliool-house. And Whereas the said Commissioners of 
National Education have, in order to promote the establishment of the 
said School, by Minute beai’ing date the day of in the Year of 
our Lord approved of the sum of sterling to make up the esti- 

mated sum of sterling, being paid out of the funds voted by Parlia- 
ment to the Commissioners of Public Works for the erection of National 
Schools in Ireland. 

Now THIS Indenture Witnesseth that the said in order to 
promote the said object, and in consideration of the said sum of by 
the said 0ommLssione2*s of National Education so approved to be paid as 
aforesaid, by these presents giuiit and demise luito the said 
and their Executoi'S, Administrators, and Assigns, all that Lot of 
Ground, described in the Map tliereof, on these Presents delineated, 
situate in the Townland of Pai-ish of Barony of and County 
of containing and bounded To hold the same to tlie said 
and their Executors, Administratoi*s, and Assigns, from the day of 
the date of liiese present for and during 

Nevertheless upon the trusts hereinafter mentioned they tho 
said and theii* Executors, Administrators, and Assigns, yielding 
therefor, during the said demise, the Bent of One Penny on the Feast 
of St. Michael, in every year, if same shall be demanded. And it is 
hereby declared that the said demise is so made upon trust tliat a 
National School in connexion witli the said Commissioners of National 
Education shall at all times, during the term aforesaid, be maintained 
upon the said premises, and that every school to be kept on the premises 
hereby demised shall be subject to the rules and regulations of the said 
Commissioners of National Education applicable to schools vested in 
trustees, which rules arc specified in the Schedule endorsed hci'eon, 
signed by the Secretaries of the said Oonimissioners of National Educa- 
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tion. PnoviDED that in case they the said and or eitlaor of them, Appendix/L 
their or any of theii' heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, or any 
future timstee to he hereaiter appointed by virtue of these presents, shall Reflations 
die or be desirous of being discharged from the ti-ust hereby created, or Commia- 
fihall go or reside out of Ireland for a continuous period of twelve 
calendar months, or shall neglect or refuse for three calendar months 
after demand made in widting by the said gi*antor, his heirs, executors, 
and assigns, or by the said Commissioners of National Education or their 
successor, to cairy out the tiiists of these presents according to the true 
intent hereof, or become incapable to execute such trusts, it shall and 
may be lawful to and foi' the siu'viving or continuing trustee or trustees 
to nominate and a])pcint a new tinstce or trustees in the room of any 
such tinstee or trustees, every srioh new tinistee or tiiistees to be first 
appi*oved of by the said Commissioners of National Edrication or theii- 
successors for the time being; and in case any such surviving or 
continuing trustee or trustees shall neglect or refuse to exeicise the 
powers of appointment hereby given as aforesaid within six calendar 
months after all or any of tlie events hereinbefore mentioned aliall tiiie 
j>lace, or in case the office of tnistee shall, from any cause whatever, be 
wholly vacant for the S]>ace of twelve calendar months, that then, and 
in all or any of such cases, it shall and may be lawful to and for the 
said Commissioners of National Education or their successoi-s for the 
time being to nominate and appoint such new trustee or ti-ustees in the 
room of any such trustee or tmstees as aforesaid, upon the lilce tnists 
as are hereinbefore mentioned, and that thereupon the said jiremises 
hereinbefore mentioned shall be conveyed and assigned so as that the 
same shall vest in such new trustee or ti-ustees so to be nominated and 
approved as afoi-esaid, either jointly with any sm-viving or continuing 
trustee or solely as the case may requii-e upon the like tnists, and to and 
for and subject to tie like uses, intents, regulations, conditions, and 
purposes as are hereinbefore mentioned, expressed, and declared or 
refeiTecl to, of and concerning the same. Provided aways, that the 
pei-son in whose room any new trustee shall he appointed as aforesaid 
shall not bo liable for any thing done or neglected after such appoint- 
ment. And the said and do hej-eby for themselves, their heirs, 
executors, adniinistratoi-s, and assigns, jointly, and each of them dotli for 
liimself, his heii-a, executov.s, administiatovs, and assigns, severally 
covenant >-itli the said Commissioners of National Education and their 
succeasoi-s for the time being us aforesaid in manner follo^ving, that is to 
say, that they the said trustees as aforesaid, aucl each of them, theii- and 
each of their executors, administratoi-s, and assigns, shall and avill from 
time to time, and at ull times hereafter, well, truly, diligently, and 
faithfully do, execute, and perform all and every, the uses, trusts, 
regulations, and conditions, and for the purposes hereinbefore mentioned, 
expressed, and declared, or referred to, and in them, as such trustees, 
reposed. And in case it sliall happen, that at any time hereafter default 
sliall he made in the due execution and performance of all or any of the 
Rjiid tmsts, regulations, uses, conditions, and purposes hereinbefore 
mentioned and exj)ressed, that then and in all or any of such case 
or cases they the said trustees, or one of them, their or one of their 
heii-s, executors, administrators, or assign-s, shall and will, if requii-ed by 
tlie said Oommissioners of National Education or their succcssoi-s 
for the time being, well and tmly pay or cause to be paid back unto the 
said Commissioners of Public Works or their successors for the time 
being, as aforesaid, the said sum of sterling, so paid in aid of 
the erection of said National School as aforesaid. And the 
said for heii-s, executors, administratora, and assigns, by 
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AppendixA, these presents, and they the said and for themselves, theii* heirs 
executors, administrators, and assig^is, do by these presents covenant 
B^guladons with the said Commissioners of National Education and their snccessoi'a 
of Commis- jqi. the time being as aforesaid, that the said heirs, executors 
Biooere. administrators, and assigns, and they tlio said _ and and each of 
them, their and e:ich of their executors, administrators, and assigns, 
shall and will, from time to time, and at all times hereafter upon 
the request of the said Oonimissiouers of Niitional Education or then 
successors for the time being, and at their own proper costs and charges 
do, perform, and execute all and eveiy such farther and other act and 
assurance in the law whatsoever, as well for corroborating and 
confirming tliese presents, as also for the further and better demising, 
assui-ing, and confirming all and singular the hereinbefore granted and 
demised lot of ground and premises, to the several uses and upon, for, 
and subject to the several trusts, intents, regulations, and purposes 
hereby respectively mentioned, expressed, and declared, of and concern- 
ing the same as by the said Cojnniissiouers of National Education 
or their successors, for the time being, their or any of their Covmsel 
learned in the law shall iu that behalf be reasonably advised, devised, 
requhed, demanded, or dhected. P^o^ddGd always, and it is hereby 
declared that it shall be lawful for the trustees or trustee for the time 
of these presents, with the approbation of the Oommissionei's of National 
Education in Ireland for the time being, testified by deed under their 
common Seal, and with the consent in writing of the said or other 
the peraon or persons for the time being entitled beneficially to the said 
premises, hereby demised, iii reversion, expectant upon the term hereby 
granted by any deed or deeds executed by the said trustees or trustee in 
the presence of and attested by two or more witnesses, to revoke all 
or any of the tmata and purposes hereinbefore declared conceiming the 
premises hereby demised. Akr> that thereu[)on it shall be lawful for the 
trustee or trustees for the time being of these presents with the consent 
in wilting of the said or other tlie person or persons for the time 
being, entitled beneficially to the said jjreniises hereby demised in 
reversion, expjectant upon the term hereby granted by any deed or 
deeds attested as aforesaid to declaresuch new or other trusts concerning the 
same, as to the said trustee or trustees shall seem meet. Provided also 
that if the trustees or trustee for the time being of these presents shall* 
[If the Grantor desire to reserve to himself nnd his representatives the right of being a 
party to tlie revocation of the Trusts, the following words “with the oonsent in writing 
of the said [Grantor], Lis Heirs, Executors, Administrators, or Assigns,” should be 
inserted at*] 

pay or cause to be paid to the said Commissioners of Public 
Works or their successors the said sum of together with such further 
sum or sums as the said Commissioners shall hereafter expend in 
additions or improvements to the said School, then and in such case all 
and every the trusts and purposes liereinbefore declared concerning the 
premises hereby granted shall cease and be void. Phovided that in 
computing the amount of any additional sums expended by the said 
Commissioners, no money shall be taken into account expended in any 
year on which the entii-e sum so expended by them shall be less than 
Twenty-five pounds. In Witness whereof the said hereimto put 

Hand and Seal and the said Commissioners have caused tlieir 
Corporate Seal to be affixed hereto the day and year first before written. 

Signed^ Sealed^ md Ddiv&rod 
hy the said 
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XXXVIII. (c.) AppendhsA. 

Fokm of Deed for ApponmNO New Trustee. RegSaHons 

of CornmiB* 

This Iitdejttdre made cLay of in tlie year of our Lord One 
Tliousand EigLt Hundred and between of the part ; the 
COMillSSIONERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND of the RGCOnd 

part; and of the thii’d pai*tj Whereas by indenture of leaue bearing 
date the day of made between of the first part, the several 
pci’sons therein named and descxibed aa tlie Commissionei's appointed 
f<ir administering the funds placed at the disposal of His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland for the Education of tlie Poor of Ireland, of 
the second part, and Trustees named and approved of by and on 
behalf of the said Commissioners of the third part, after reciting as is 
therein recited, the said Indenture Witnessed that the said for the 
consideiutiona therein mentioned, dcmiserl unto the said as tnistce 
aforesaid all that lot or piece of ground situated in the to%vnland of 
parish of barony of and county of xv'hercon there had been 
imilt a school-house for the education of tho poor chddven in tlio parish 
aforesaid, containingin front foot, or thereabouts, and in breadth in 
the rere feet, or thereabouts, and in depth from front to rere 
feet, or thereabouts, bounded as folloxvs, that is to say — together 

with all buildings and improvements erected and made thereon, and all 
and singular the rights, easements, and ajipurtcnanccs to tho said lot of 
ground and premises in anywise appertaining, which said lot of ground 
is more pavticiilarly described by the map thereof on said indenture of 
demise inserted. To Hold the same to the said their Executors, 
Administrators, and Assigns, for and during upon the trusts 
and for the purposes therein declared concerning the same, subject to 
tlie yearly rent of One Penny, payable on the feast of St, I^Iichael in 
each year. And it was by the said Indentm*e provided that in case any 
of them tho said or any Trustee to be appointed by virtue of the said 
Indenture, should die, or he desirous of being dischaigod from the timsts 
thereby created, or should go or reside out of Irelaml, or sJiould neglect, 
or refuse, or become incapable to execiitesuch trusts, it should be lawful 
to and for the suiunving or continuing Tinstee or Tnistees, to nominate 
and appoint a new Trustee or Trustees, in tlie room of any such Tmsteo 
or Trustees, sucli new Trustee or Trustees to be fii-st approved of by the 
said Conimi.ssioiicrs or their successors for the time being; and in case 
any such suridving or continuing Trustee or Tnistees should decline, 
neglect, or refuse to exercise the power of appointment thereby given as 
aforesaid, xvitlnn six calendar months after all or any of the events 
thereinbefore mentioned should arise, happen, or take place, that then 
and in all or any of such case or cases, it .should be lawful to and for 
the said Commissioners or their successors for the time being, to nomi* 
natc and appoint such now Trustee or Trustees as aforesaid, upon the 
like trnsta as wei*e tliereiiibeforo mentioned ; and that thereupon the 
said premises should he conveyed and assigned so as that the same 
should vest in such new Trustee or Trustees so to he nominated and 
a]>proved of aforesaid, upon the like trusts, and to and for the like uses, 
intents, I'egnlations, conditions, and purposes as are thereinafter ex* 
pressed and declared of and concerning tho same. And Whereas the 
said departed this life, leaving the said Co-Trustee surviving. 

And Whereas tlie said desirous of appointing to he Trustee 
of the said recited Indenture in the place and stead of the said 
deceased. 
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How THIS Indenti-ke WITNESSETH that in pursuance of such desii-e 
and by -rirtue and in exercise of the power by the said recited Indeutnie 
reserved to the said and of cveiy other power or authority in any- 
wise enabling in this behalf, the said with the consent and 
approbation of the said Commissioners of Hational Education in Ii-elaud, 
testified by joining in the execution of these Presents hereby 
nominate and appoint the said to be Trustee in the place of the 
said deceased, for the purposes of said Indenture. And this Inden- 
dnre further Witnesseth, that with the sanction of the said Commis- 
sioners of National Edneation in Ireland, testified as aforesaid, the 
said doth by these Presents, giant and assign unto the said all 
Hint lot or piece of ground hereinbefore and in said Indenture of demise 
of the day of and hereinbefore particularly mentioned and 
dascribed, and all the estate, right, title, trust, possession, claim, and 
demand, both at Law and in Equity of the said of, in, and to 
the said premise.s, with theii' appurtenances, together with the said 
Indentm-e of demise, and all benefit and advantage thereof. To have 
AND TO HOLD the Same, witlr the appurtenances, unto the said dieir 
Executoi-s, Administrators, and Assigns, henceforth for and during the 
in said Indenture mentioned upon the trusts, and subject to the 
payment of the rent and the performance of tire Covenants in said 
Indenture reserved and containetb In Witness whereof the said 
parties of the first and third parts have hereunto affixed their' Hands 
and Seals, and the said Commissioners of National Edrreation in Ir-eland 
have caused their Corpoi-ate Seal to be affixed hereto, the day and year 
firat above written. 
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APPENDIX B. 


Inspectors of Irish Nationai., Schools. 

National School Distbiots and Inspectors in charge, 31st Mae., 1885. 
Head Inspectoes. 


Name. 

Post Town. 

Districts in Charge. 

Patterson, James 

EitBj^erald, Micliaol, A.B., 

Molloy, John, ..... 
MocSlicohy, Brian, Lb.D., 

M'Cnllum, J., A.M., . 

Seymour, At. S., A.U., 

Dublin, , 
Dublin, . 
LoiuJondevry, 
Cork, . • . 

Belfast, . 
Galway, 

3B, 40, 41, 43, 44, 4G, 47, 40,50, 63. 
19, 22, 24, 25, 27, 2fi, 29, .30, 33, 37. 
1,2,3, 5, 6, 7, 7a, 13, 14, 15, 31. 

39, 48, 52, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59,60, 61. 
4, 8,8a, 9, 10,11,16. 17,18, 23. 
12,20,21,26,32,34,35,36,42,45,51. 


District Inspectors. 


No. of 
District. 

OfRpIal 

Centres. 

Inapoctora in Charge. 

No of 
District. 

Official 

Centres. 

Inspectors in Chorgo. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

7a 

8 

8.V 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Letterkenny, , 

Londonderry, . 
Coleraine, 
Ballymena, 
Donegal, 

Strabane, 
Alaghera, 
Cooksto^vn, 
Belfast, North, 
Carnckfergus, . 
Belfast, South, 
Newtownards, . 
LuTgan, . 

Sligo, 

Mnniskillen, 
Omagh, . . 

Dungannon, 
Armagh, . 

Dowupatrick, . 
Monaghan, 
Newry, , . 

Bitllina, , 
Liallnglinderroeu, 
Boyle, 

Cavan, 

Bailieborough, . 
Dundalk, 
Westport, 
Roscommon, . 
Longford, 

Trim, 

Dubllu, North, 
No. 1. 

Ualliuamore, . 

MacNamara, J. C., 

B.A. 

Bole, Wm.,A.K. 
Strongc, S.E., A.M. 
StaiTit, S. 
iPClintock, W. J., 

1 6!. A. 

Nicholls, William. 
Steede, J., LL.D. 
MacMillan, W. 
Moran, Jolm,LL.D. 
Osborne, A . T. 
Gordon, John, A.M. 
SkeUington, J. B. 
Brown, James, A.M, 
Roantree, D. J. 
Llyiies, J. J., A.?i. 
Alexander, T. J. 
Hamilton, A., a.m. 
Wingfield, E. J. M. 

A.D. 

Ilealy, William. 
Headen,W. P. 
MacCreanor, E. 
O'Conucll, J. A. 

■ Smith, C. 

Bnmford, W. 
Ktti'dley, F. 

Worsley, H., M.A. 
Adair, S., A.M. 
IHullally, M. 
M'EKvame, A. J. 
Donovan.H. A., a.m. 
Cowley, A. S. 
O’Galfigan, G. E., 

W^er, J. M‘K., 

A.U. 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 
4.5 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 
GO 
61 

Tuam, 

Mullingar, . 

Galway, . 
Ballinasloe, . 
P.arsonstown, . 
Duhlin, North, 
No. 2. 

Dublin, South, 
No. 1. 
Listowel, 
Dublin, S., No-2, 
Portarlington, . 
Gort, 

Thurles, (Temple- 
more tern.) 

Atliy, . , 

Ennis, 
Tipperary, 
Kilfeenuy, . 

Youghal, 
Watcrfoid, 
Enniscortby, , 
Limerick, 

Rnthkeale, Co. 

Limerick. 

Clonmel, 

'J'ralee, . 

Milhtroet, 
Mallow, . 
Kiliaruey, 
Bautry, . 
Dunmanway, . 
Cork, . 
Bandon, . 

Hogna, J. F, 

Dewar, E. P,, m.a. 
Downing, E. 
Barrett, J., A.U, 
Purser, A. 
O’Cairoll, F. P. 

Newell, W. O'B., 

1 A.U., O.E. 
Batenum, G., U.A. 
Bmwn S., 

O’Hara, T,, a.M. 
Cox, H. 

Sullivan, M. 

Macdonncll, J. 
Browne, W. J.,m.a. 
M'Kelt, It. C. 
Kcenau, M., A.D. 
Weir, W. M., A.U. 
Molony, Michael. 
Macaulay, P. T. 
O’Donoghuc, J, J., 

A. It. 

Loughnau, J. M, 

Dugan, C. W., a.m. 
Connelly, W. W. R. 

P., U.Ai 
Sliannou, P. 
Rodgers, J. W. a.m. 
Mnouamara, T. 
Beatty, H. M.. u.a, 
PedlOW, W,, A.i!. 
Browne, John. 
Connellni), P. 


Ageicultueal Supeeintekdest, 
XhomaB Carroll, Esq. 


Inspiolors not in 
olmrgu of DifitiictS. 
UroTvne, W. M. B. 
Brown, W. A. 
UOBB, JaiiKB. 


Imiwotors AsHistanta. 


Station. 


Robertson, WjlHain, , 
Clements, WUHam T., 
Allnmn, Samuel, » 
O’SulliTari, Micbael, . 
Lebane, Darnel, . 
liftrtley, WiUlftm, 


. Derry. 

. Belfast. 

. Dublin. 

. Cork. 

. Limerick. 
, Dublin. 
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Appendix C. 

Beporta on 
State of 
ScLdoIs. 


APPENDIX C. 

General Reports on the State of tho Schools, for the 
year 1684. 


T/te Commissioners desire it in he distinctly understood that they do siot hold 
themsehes responsible for the opinions expressed in these Hepjorts, nor do they fed 
called upon to adopt any suggestions they may contain. 


Head 

Inspector 

MacCaltum. 


Mr. MacCaltjjm, A.M.. 

Belfast, Marct, 1885. 


Belfast Oentleheit, — have the honour to present the following general 

Cmmt. repoHonthe Belfast circuit, of which I have had charge since November, 
1882. 

Extent of entire circuit is in the province of Ulster, and comprises the 

Circuit. greater part of the counties of Antrim, Down, Annagli, and Monaghan, 
a considerable portion of Cavan, and a small strip of Fermanagh on the 
borders of Monaghan. Tlie area of the circuit is small in comparison 
with that of any of the other Head Inspectors, but is for the most part 
thickly populated, and includes w'itHn its limits many towns of consider- 
able size and importance, and almost the whole of that .part of the north 
of Ireland where the manufacture of linen is carried on. 


Piiitrtctsiei 

Circuit. 


The districts under my superintendence are the h.illowing :~ 


DiBtrict 


4 

OfGciaL Centre, 

Ballymena. 

8 


Bellitst. 


It 

Carrk-kfergua. 

9 


Belfast. 

10 


Newtovmards. 

11 

ft 

Lurgan. 

Ifi 


Armagh. 

17 

j» 

Downpatrick. 

18 

9t 

Moztaglino. 

23 

t> 

Cavan. 


r-atribu- the districts, so far as I know, the distribution of the schools 

lion of accords with the wants of the population; indeed in some of them, 
Sciiocis. notably in parts of Antrim and Down, the schools i«*e perhaps too 
numerous. 

School- As a nile the school-houses are well built, and suitably supplied witli 
houses. desks and the other famitnre necessary for efficient school-keeping; and 

afford atleast fair accommodation for the greatest numberof pupils likely to 
be present at any one time. The opinions of the Inspectors of ihedifferent 
districts of which the cii’cuit is made up ai*e more valuable oti these points 
than mine, as there are necessarily many of the schools which I have 
never visited : and I have, thei'efore, made out the follo'wing return fmin 
the last published report of the Commissionei’s. Of 1,226 school-houses in 
the circuit 870 are set down as “good” in regard to building, repairs, 
&G. ; 296 as “middling” ; and CO as “ bad." In the Armagh District not a 
single school-lionseis returned as unsuitable, in Ne’wtownardsondCarrick- 
fergus only one each, while in Cavan thei’e are twenty-two. In regard 
to the accommodation afforded, 915 houses are set down as good, 231 as 
middling and 80 as bad. Twenty-two houses are returned as had undei’ 
this head m the BaUymena District, 14 in Lurgan, and 14 in Cavan. 
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Almost all the children m the nii'al districts attend school at one time AppendisC. 
or other duiiug the year. I\Iany of them sf> in-egulELrljj I admit, that Rep"^Ji7on 
they cannot he said to be roceiving systematic or eontinuoiis iustvnctioii ; State of 
still tliey attend occasionally, and as 1 have neither observed, nor lieard of, Schools, 
that overcrowding during the winter and sum uior months which is so com- 
mon in other parts of Ireland, T am of opinion that if a system of com- fnspecior 
pulsory attendance were introduced it would be found that tlie school- 
houses at present in existence wmnld afford almost siifficient aceom- 

modation for all the children. In the towns additional accommodation ' 

\YOuld nrobahlv be needed. Accommo* 

rr,, / r 1 . . , 

That some form of compulsion is necessary wherehy regular attendance afforded by 
at school wouM be enforced is, I helieve, no longn- seriousl}" questioned. 

In the towns the childx’cn of the better class of people .attend with the comput 
mo it praiseworthy regularity, while tho.se of the poorer classc.s if they go sory^ 
t-3 school at all, as a rule, attend in-egnhirly. In the ruml districts on 
the contrary the children of the well-to-do favmcifi as soon as their 
services are of any money value at home liecomc as iria'gidai’ in their 
attendance at school as the children of their j>oorer neighbours. I have 
obsen-ed that on the wliole tlio children in this circuit begin to goto school 
at an earlier age, and attend more rogailarly than in the we.sb whci’e 1 wa.s 
stationed for yeai*s first ns Distinct Inspector and aftenvaixls as Head 
Inspector ; still tlie complaint meets mo on every side from the teachei“s 
that many of the children attend at sach times and in such a manner that 
material progress Is iinjiossiblo. The attendance of sucli piipiLs aooiiis to 
be regulated solely by the necessities or whims of the parents, and when 
they return to school after a prolonged ah.sence they have froqucntly 
forgotten much that they had been preAnously hiuglit. And llnally they 
leave school not ahsoliitely ilhterato, but carrying with tbeui so slender 
a .stock of attainments that to describe them ns fairly educated would ho 
a gross exaggeration. 

Should a coinpulsoiy attemlance Act he passed, it will doubtless be a Not likely 
matter of some difficulty to convince many parents that the education 
of their children w'ill he no longer a juattcr of c?hoiec \vibh them, to be 
rejected or accepted as they m:iy think proper. 1 am convinced, liow- 
ever, that the shi’cw'djioss smd good sense in wliicli very few north- 
country men are wanting, will, after a time, *-nahlc them to see that the 
new regulations have nut been devised so much in the interests of tlio 
schoolmasters as for the gooil of the people. 

It is an unfoi'tiinato circumstance that so many of the rural schools Evil of so 
are too small to command the services of teachens of proved efiidency. many email 
Such schools are cither in the hands of i>crsoiis of moderate attainments, 
and move moderate skill in teaching, who are without amhition, and feel 
satisfied to remain as they are, or of promising young mon, who make 
them stepping-stones to .sumetlmig bcitter. In either case the sclionl 
snfibis, for nothing could bo wors*? than frequent changes, except the 
permanent e.stablishnicnt in a school of an incompetent nr indolent 
teacher. In such schools the amount of rosiiU.s fees which it is po.^vsiblo 
to earn does not furnish a sufficient incentive for a man to put fortli a 
strenuous effoi-t to bring up liis school to a liiglior level. Should tlie 
Goverament decide to increase the salaries and emoUiments of the 
teachcra, it is to be hoped, therefore, that the increment w ill bo given in. 
the form of payment l»y results alone, so that those who are satisfied 
with that mediocrity of woi*k, both in quality and amount, which merely 
escapes censure, will have to bip witli a salary proportionally mode- 
mte. 

L 
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AjtpendixC. I sometimes meet witt schools the teachers of which seem to be 
Rc oi^oD about their work, anti apparently do their best for their pupils, 

S^t^of but produce very slender results. These teachers are generally pei-sons 
Schools. have not been triiined, and wlio have possibly never seen a school 

conducted on ]>roper principles, or heal’d a skilled teaclier give a lesson. 
inspoctor They do not know theii* schools are so poor, because they have never 
MacCaUuin. ^ better. T have often thought it would be a great boon for such 
cbcSt persons if they had an opportunity of seeing a really efficient teacher at 

' work even for a few weelm. They would in this way liave an oppor- 

6om0 tunity of learning how a school should be organized, and of observing 
faiTbSLao how a master of his craft imparts instruction and keeps his pupils con. 
they do not stantly and profitably occupied. It would j)roba.bly dawn upon them 
mYn”^sS- l^hcn for the first time that they knew nothing of their work, that they 
comiugs. had been gi-opiiig in the dark, and that the Inspectors who had so often 
told them so were not iudisciiminating fault-finders, but friends. 

Monitora ^ have observed that young persons who have served aa monitors in 
ia good the best schools almost always remain in the service, and almost \vithout 

niiebMome exception become efficient teachers. This is to be expected, for they 
good have never seen other than good work done, have themselves assisted iu 
macLerfl. doing thin work, and consequently find little difficulty in reproducing 
their masters’ methods when in charge of schools of thcii* own. 

Training It cannot be denied that there is such an art as the art of teaching and 
nccesaary. sehool-keeping, and it is beyond dispute that great benefit must be 
derived from a coiu'se of training in that art in a properly constituted 
training college. Indeed it is to be hoped that the time will soon come 
when no teacher will be permitted to take charge of a school until he 
lias been prepared for his duties by professional training. Still I tliink 
it due to the Irish teacher’s to say that they are not as a body the un- 
^cilled workmen they are so often represented to be. In the statistics 
which are so frequently quoted showing the great preponderance in 
number of the untrained teachers over the trained, no account is taken 
of tliose persons who have acted a-s pupil teachers in model schools, or of 
those who have served an apprenticeship as monitora in ordinary schools. 
In my opinion, and this is by no means a crotchet of my own, a boy who 
has served four or five years os monitor in a school taught by a capable 
master, has received a better preparation for taking charge of a school than 
would be afforded by a course of training in any normal establishment. 
Managers. I deem it my duty to mention lioi*e tliat comparatively few of the 
Managers take any active intere.st in the ■working of their schools. This 
general rule, however, is not without exceptions ; there are Managere 
who spare no pains to have their schools models of efficiency Euid useful- 
ness. Among these I would mention the Bomaii Catliolic clergy of the 
town of Belfast, who are indefatigable in tlieir efforts to promote tlie 
education of their people. They act as Attendance Officers by constrain- 
ing the people to send their children to school, and compelling, as far as 
they can do so, the attendance of the truants. They ■visit tlie schools so 
often that they know moat of the pupils by face and name. They say 
"well done” to the deserving teachers, while the imdesei-ving aie 
speedily found out and treated according to their deserts. I do not ■wish 
to lecture the MoJiagers on their duties, or their discharge of them, but 
I desire to place on record that tlie apathy of the Managers as a body, 
xn my opinion, materially retards tlie progress of education. When an 
impoi’tant work is to he done both labour and superintendence ai’e 
necessary if it is to be well done. In the education of the people the 
teachers arc the labourers and the managers are, or should be, the local 
superintendent®. This duty the manager lifts undertaken, and he ought 
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to perform it. A school -without local sxipcrintendeiice is little better ^pi>en(iix a. 
than an adventure school ; a teacher is appointed, and he proceeds to Rep^rt^on 
make or mar the school -without commendation from the manager in the State of 
one case, or reproof in the other, I hope I shall be exctised if I venture Schoola. 
to siTggest in outline what seem to me to be the duties of every Manager ^%a 
of a National school. The suggestions ai*e offered in the interests of the inspectoi' 
schools, and not in a spirit of criticism or of fault-finding,' and possibly 
they may stimulate into active co-operation -\nth the teachei’s some Belfast 
managei*s who have hitherto -boeii of opinion that no. supervision, is Circuit, 
necessaiy beyond that exercised by the Government Inspector. 

(1.) The Manager should freq\iently visit the schools; it is only in 
this way he can become acquainted -with tbe habits, methods of teaching, 
and general influence of the teacher. 

(2.) He should see that the school buildings, furniture, &c., are 
suitable, and that they are kept in proper repair, and that the school- 
i-oora is bright, clean, and comfortable. 

(3.) He should frequently check the school accoiints and see that they 
are kept faithfully and accurately. 

(4.) He should endeavour to induce the parenta of the pupils over whom 
he has influence to send -their chilclren to school regularly and punctually. 

(5.) He should look after the local endowments, and see, on the one 
luand, that those who are able to pay school-fees do pay them, and on the 
other hand, that none are prevented from attending tlie school becairse 
they are too poor to pay. 

(6.) He should encourage the teacher, if young or inexperienced, to 
ncquii’e more knowledge, and to make himself acquainted with the most 
impi’oved methods of instruction. 

(7.) He should see that the teachera are employing their powers to 
the best advantage, and take care that a fail* day’s work is done every 
(lay. No education worthy of the name is given in a scliool where the. 
t&icher rests on his oars during the first half of the yea?*, and cr*ams his 
pupils for examination during the second half. 

Aud finally, in maldngan appointment the Manager should be guided 
in his selection by the intereste of the school and those only. Too often 
a teacher is appointed not because he is an efficient schoolmaster, but 
because he is a native of the paiisli, or because he can j)lay the organ or 
liarmonium, or is qualified to train a chou' and to give instniction in 
ehnreh psalmody. 

Conscientious hardworking teachers would not, 1 am cojifident, resent 
this active supervision on ^e part of the Maimgei'S, if exercised in a 
kindly symi>athetic spirit, and mthout undue interierence with the 
freedom of the teacher. On the contiury they should, and would I 
believe, be grateful for co-operation and aid in their many difficnltie.s, 
which hitherto they had to encounter single-handed fus best tliey could. 

In our schools the discipline is very often fiiulty, and is not that . Di6ci|»iine. 
important factor in school-keeping which it should be. In the country 
schools the children, as a rule, are quiet and orderly, often so quiet and 
wanting in briskness as -bo appear dbltisli or stupid. The changes from 
floor to desks and from desks to floor are not alw.ay.s made in a steady 
or orderly manner ; and the boys not uncommonly skmd in class in a 
lounging attitude with their hands in tbeii' pockets, or in any other free- 
and-easy position -fcliey may think proper to adopt. In the towns the 
children ai*e neither slow nor stupid, but are too often ttilkativc, heed- 
less, and noisy. In the last gencjiil I'epoi’t which I had the honour to 
write, I inade the follo-'.ving observations in reference to discipline : — 


“No reform which 1 could mggest would be of so much, service to the schools ns a 
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ApmmdIxC. small caiiitation fee for the maintenance of good aisoipline Few, eTen of the goal 

teachers, seem to be alive to the primary importance ol having that thorough disdpline 

Reports on in their schools without which there must nei-essfirily be loss of time, and energy expended 
.Sbite of -without productive return- In too m.iiiy of the large schools there is constantly a noise 

Schools. and din that mast be very confusing and perplexing to the teachers The 

principal, it is true, can generally cause perfect silence for the moment by a clap of hia 

Scud or by the tinkle of a bell, or by eome other signal, but as soon as he has made 

statement the noise be^ns with renewed vigour. This din may appear to the teacher 
oukiaOu ^ necessary ‘click of the machinery,’ hut it sounds to me more like the ncedtesa 

Belfast chatter of the idlers. If the teachers could be brought to l>e1ieve that to secure and 
Circuit, j^a^jitaiu gootl discipline .‘should be their first consideration, much more effective work 

would ha dor.e with much less labour. ^ The direct payment of a fee, however small, 

would induce them to aim at enforcing discipline for its own sake, and all the advantages 
to be derived from it would insensibly follow.” 

And moral opinions liavo undergone no cliaiige since then ; on the contrary, 

tone I am more llrmly convinced than ever that through defective discipline 
habits of idleness are formed, time is wasted, andtlie teaching is compara- 
tively ineffecth e. fn rural schools the cliildren are generally steady 
and easily examined, and their tricks, if they have any, ai*e so palpable 
and 80 easily discovered that tliey are almost an insnlt to the examiner's 
understanding. In huge town schools, on the contrary, there is often 
such an amount of nm*est in the desks dining an examination that tlie 
examiner is unable to attend to any other duty while the written work 
is in progi’ess. He feels that if his eyes were taken off the desks for a 
moment, assistance would be asked for and given which might sulfice to 
secure passes for boys-*and girls, too, for they are, perhaps, worse in 
this respect tlian boys — who would fail if left to their own unaided efforts. 
It is abundantly evident that in such schools eitlier the teacher has 
token no tvouTdo to pre^'ent copying and jmoinpting when prepai'ing his 
foi' examiniitioiij or that ho hjiH failed to incnlcatc principles of 
honesty and solf-voliance which would bear a stfniii under temptation. 
Jnstrnction Most of, tlio histructioii given in our schools at present is very 
Is too often mechanical ; the woi*k is done under higli jiressm’o and •udth a view to 
iiiccLaulcal. ])assos, an<l intellectual discipline is rarely thought of. For 

example, oven in the good schools, alike in town and country, especially 
in those taught by clever yonng toiushors, cultivation of the intelligence 
by means of explaaiation of the words and phinses and alhisions occurring 
in the rending lessons is almost, if not altogether, ignored, though no 
exercise could he better adapted for training the children to ol,eerve and 
think, and to expres.s themselves readily and clearly. Cultivation of 
intelligence is necessaioly a slow process requii'ing skill and perseverance 
on the part of the teacher, and it is vain to expect that men -will devote 
tlicir tinio and expend their energies on such unrewarded labour. 

I worit I scarcely repeat here what has been so often said before that, 
g rjnt ” educationally, two schools may be widely different, though in tlie one as 
len STdea’ir- results passes may be secured as in the other. A pass means 
able. anything from mediocrity to excellence, and an aggregate of passes, 
thcrofore, conveys a very inadequate notion of the work done in a 
school. It is to be hoped we are not far from tlie time when a special 
grant will be made for organization and discijdine, cultivation of in- 
tolligonce, and general good quality of work, on the lines of the “merit 
giunt ” made to schools in Engliuid. 

IdODEL SCEOOLS. 

Statistics, There are six Model Schools within this circuit, namely, Belfast, 
Ballymena, Hewtownards, Carrickfergus, Lurgan, and Monaghan. 
Each of these is divided into three deixirtments, boys, gii’is, and infants. 
The total average attendance in the six schools for the year 1884 was 
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2,355 j and there weve on the rolls on 31st Decemliei-, 188 1, the namas AppeyidkcC. 


of 2,86S pupils, classified 

as 

follows 

— 

Reports on 

Infants, . 


294 OT 

10'>4 por esnt. ol the whole. 

State of 

Class I, . 


181 

6*3 „ 

Schools. 

» Ib . 


288 

10*1 


» nr, . 


382 

13-3 

Sead 

» IV, . 


415 

14-5 

Inspector 

VI, . 


417 

145 

MucCallunu 

,1 V», . 


343 

12- 

Belfast: 

M VI, . 


.546 

19* „ 

Circuit. 

Total, 


2,8C5 

iOQ 



All the schools are efficiently conducted, and continue to command Model 
the confidence of the inhabitants of the toTams in which they are situated, 

To be accurate T should say the confidence of the Pi’otestants of all ciiicieiuiy. 
denominations, for, owing to the oppo.sition of tlie Roman Catholic 
Ciergy, virtually none of theii* people attend any of the Model Schools. 

The pupil teachers and monitors are oavefnlly ti-ained in the art of 
teaching and school-keeping, and are so well prepared for their annual 
examinations that few of them fail to pass creditably. Jilost of these 
young persons continue in the service of the Oommissionors oitlier as 
assistants or principals, and generally prove useful and eflicicnt teacliers. 

As will be seen from the numbers given above the cUiasification of Classinca- 
the pupils is very high. In all Ireland only 28 per cent, of the pupils of 
were examined in the senior division, that is in the fourth and higher vciy iiigt. 
clas.ses, while in these model schools 60 per cent, are enrolled iu these 
classes. 

The schools in which the most extended and arahitious progmmme of Best 
woi'k is attempted with satisfactory results are the boys’ departments in schools. 
Belfast and Carrickfergus ; hut the school in which -^e teacliing is the 
most finished, and the answering on the whole the he.st, is the girls’ 
school in Hewtownards. The discipline in all the schools is good, but 
for special excellence in this rc.spect I wonld mention the .girls’ depai*t- 
ments in Belfast and Carrickfergus, and the boys’ department in 
Monaghan. 

The children in the infant department of the Belfast School are quite Kiadcr- 
ade.pts in Kindergarten exercises and work ; and considemble ]->rogress 
has been made iu the Oarrickfergu.s and hlonaghan Schools. In 
Newtownards little could be done owin.g to want of floor-space for the 
desks j but now that an addition has been built to tlie school-room tlio 
work will proceed regularly and systematically. Kindergarten “ occu] »a- 
tions” have not yet been inti'oduced into the Ballymena or Lurgan 
Schools. 


Belfast. 

Seeing that we are probably on the eve of radical changes in tho 
primary education in this country, it has occniTod to me that it might 
not be out of place to give some siiatistics and general information in 
regard to the provision which has been made l>y voluutaiy efforts for 
the education of the people of Bolfa.st. Tliis information will not, 
perhaps, he less interesting wlicn it h borne in mind tlmt Belfast is the 
only great centre of manufacturing industry iu Irehaid, and that the 
mass of the inhabitants, Uierefore, live and su’c educated under conditions 
different in many respects from the people in the rest of the country. 

In. 1881 the population of the town was 208,000; it is said to have BiatisUcs. 
increased steadily since then, and that it is now probably over 220,000. 

There are within the municipal boundary 163 National Schools, 3 
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C'. Cltri^tian Brothel’S* Scliools, and a few schools in connexion with the 
Rcuortti jn Church Education Society. 

SkJui ijf Erom the returns obtained by the Inspectors at the annual examina- 
tions held by them during the year 1884, I find there were on the rolls 
■awi of 155 schools examined, the names of 33,537 pupils. If to this ba 
inapedor added 1,500 names enrolled in eight newly established schools not 
examined for res»dts, and consequently not included in the Inspector’s 
circuft. I’ctuins, there will be a total of 34,800. 

— I have not been able to obtain statistics in regard to the number of 
children of school-going age in the town or of the number attending 

Intermediate Schools/’ but if there be any wisdom in the saying that 
aboutone-sixthofthe population should be attending elementary schools, 
it will be seen from these numbers that 94 per cent, of this one-sixtli 
of the population of Belfast appear on the boots of the National Schools. 
.Atienaance As I have already stated in this report the children of the better class 
of pupils, of people attend school with the most exemplary regularity, while the 
children of many of the poorer people attend fitfully and irregularly. 
That many of the latter class are not sent to school at all, or if sent 
attend to no puipose, is evident by the number of half-time pupils of 
ten and eleven years of age appeai-ing on the rolls of tlie first class in 
mill schools. Many of the teachers consider it their duty to inquire 
after absentees, and accordingly they themselves, or by their assistants, 
visit the houses of the irregular attenders, and endeavour to induce the 
parents to set a proper value on education, and not to make a practice 
of keeping their children at home unnecessarily. These visits are pro- 
ductive of much good, and in this way many pupils are brought into 
the schools and m^e to attend with comparative regularity. 

Mill schools The compulsory attendance clause of the Factory Act has had a most 
beneficial effect on the education of the poorer classes in Belfast. Quite 
a number of the mill schools ai’O conducted by teachers of exceptional 
skill and ability, and would compare uot unfavouiubly pupil for pupil 
Avith good ordhoaiy schools either in toAvn or country. It is to bo 
taken into account however, that factoiy pupils, or “half-timers” as 
they are generally called, are, on the avei*age two or throe years older 
than the children- in the corresponding classes in ordinary schools. Very 
few of the half-timers reach the senior fifth or sixth class, still the 
majority learn as much at school as will be of pi’actioal use to them in 
after-life ; and it is to be hoped that all acqub’e habits of obedience, 
truthfulness, and self-resti’amt. 

I have observed that as a rule mill schools are better managed 
la-ight by more successfully taught by mistresses than by masters. It would not 
mistreaeeg. bo fair, however, to infer from this that women under ordinary circum- 
stances could manage mixed achools.as well as men, for it is to be re- 
mqmbered that mill schools are conducted under circumatances peculiar 
to themselves. In the first place the majority of the half-timers arc 
girls; secondly they attend school not because they will but because 
they must ; and' thirdly they know that infringement of the 
rules of tlie scliool if reported by the teacher would in all probability be 
proiuptly followed by the dismissal of the offender from the mill. .In 
orci^ary schools all these conditions are wanting, smd my experience has 
beon, that mixed schools under mistresses ' are as a rule comparative 
failure. They partake largely of the nature of Infant Schpols with 
small and generally ill taught senior classes',; the quality of the 
instiuction given to the juniors is likely to he above the -ayei'age, but on 
the whole the amount of instruction imparted in such schools is generally 
mcoiieiderable. ' . ' ■ ' • 
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The usual school-hours are from ten o’clock to three, and thisiiicludes 
half an hour for religious instruction and half an hour for recreation ; 
that is, in almost all tiie schools the pupils receive secular instruction for State of 
four hours daily. In a few schools business is begun at 9.30, and in Sch ools. 
othei’s the senior pupils are retained for special instruction in “ extra //eaa 
branches” after the juniora have left; in the mill schools the time for riuj>ecior 
secular instmction is frequently extended to five hours, and sometimes to 
six hoiii-s in the day. ■ 

In the schools, with scarcely an exception, the pui)ila attend punctually 

in the mornings, and indeed this may be said of the chmiit generally. 

My visits both in town and country are almost always made at times 
when I could not possibly be expected, and it has been a matter ofofatteud- 
gratification to me to observe the punctuality with which botli teachers “otse. 
and pupils begin their work at the appointed time. 

The average attendance in all the schools in the town is in the aggregate Statutics. 
about 23,000, or 67 per cent, of the number on the rolls. The number 
qualified for examination by attendance, that is who had attended during 
the yeai’, on at least one hundred days of four horns each, in the 155 
schools examined last year was 21,352, while the ave]*age attendance 
was in the aggregate 21,924. 

The classification of the total number of pupils appeiiriug on the rolls ClassEflea- 
of the schools examined for result fees, and of those qualified for ex- 
amination with the centesimal proix»rtions are given in the following table : Bohoois, and 


Cbu8. 

' On Bolls. 

Pupils. Per Cant 

Qualified. 

Pupils. Par Cent 

Infanbs, 

. 11,176 

88'3 

5,628 

26-4 

I. 

. 6,871 

20-5 

3,955 

18-5 

11, 

. 4,684 

14*9 

3,469 

16-2 

III, 

3,972 

11*8 

2,961 

13-9 

IV, 

. 2,868 

8‘6 

2,260 

10 ’6 

v^ 

1,696 

6-1 

1,394 

6-C 

V“ 

. 960 

2‘8 

830 

3-9 

VI, . 

. 1,011 

3* 

865 

4-1 


33,537 

100’ 

21,353 

100* 


These 165 schools may be classified as follows : — 
3 Model School Departments, 

3 Convent Schools, 

2 Poor Law Union Departments. 

147 Ordimuy Day Schools. 


The convent schools are conducted by nuns wlio are not classed ; tlie 
principal teachers of the other schools are classed as follows : — 


IS 


. . 37 


• 4 

. . 42 

n, 


62 

HI, 

• * 

. . n 
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In all Ireland only 12 per cent of the schools are presided over by fti'st Tenebers 
class teachers, while it appears from this table that in Belfast more than 
lialf the principal teachers rank in firet class. This abnormally high 
classification of teachers is due chiefly to two causes. Pirct, the schools 
are for the most part comparatively so valuable tliat the ablest teachers 
are attracted to the town ; and second, because ifliere are so many 
facilities in Belfast for self-improvement that none but thc«e who are 
undeserving of promotion, and they are very few, or those who are 
altogetlier distrustful of their powers of preparing for examination ai’e 
contented to remain in the tliii-d or even second class. 
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I may add that 93 of these 152 teiichera have been trained in the 
Mni'lbovough-stroet Tiaiuing College. 

The District Inspectors have been good enough to furnish me wieh 
the following return of the scliool.s in the town classified excellent, good, 
fair, moderate, bad, according to tho efficiency with which they have 
been conducted. 


Excellent, 
Good, . 


Moderate, 
Bod^ . 


Schools. 

Infant SohooU. 

Total. 

ii) 

7 

2G 

G2 

13 

75 

2.0 

9 

38 

9 

1 

10 

6 

] 

6 

124 
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Those figures m\ist he oonsidorecl very satisfactory, and indicate that in 
addition to being iiighly classed the great majority of the teachera are 
skilful and efficient. In this classification, and in the opinion expressed 
by each Inspector of the schools iniUviduolly I entirely concur in so far 
as I have had an opportunity of judging. 

There are 31 Infant schools in tho town, and it is to be regretted 
that the number is not greater ; for it is scarcely pos.sible for in^ts to 
receive that attention and training in ordinary schools which would be 
afforded in a propeiiy organized infant school. My experience of infant 
schools has liccn that where the school is presided over by a capable 
teacher who has the knack of preserving discipline and keeping the 
children q\aiet and attentive, it is a mattei* of comparatively little im- 
portance who is in charge of the divisions : while in schools where the 
teacher lias not the school properly in hand the instnietion and training 
are inferior no matter how strong the teaching staff. In the upper 
school where there is an infant school under the sain© I’oof the pupils are 
often so highly classed that it is almost impossible, in my opinion, with 
tho inadequate helj) aflPoixlod by the present scale of a.ssistance to give 
efiective insti’uction in all the subjects set down in the programme. I 
would suggest that fewer assistants and more inonitoi's should be I'e- 
cognised in infant schools j and that assistants should be allowed in 
upper schools where the classification is exceptionally high on an average 
attendance considerably less than is at present required. An example 
will illustmte what I have said on this point. In a school in town the 
avenige attendance is 80 j there are on the rolls 116 pupils classified as 
follows : — 


DIoss 

II., 




22 


III., 




30 


IV., 




15 






20 

J, 

V=, 




11 

„ 

VI., 




18 


and the teacliing staff consists of a piincipal, an assistant, and a monitor. 
Under the same r'^of there is an infant school with an aveinge attendance 
of 107 ; there are 163 }mpils on the rolls, of whom 101 are in the infant 
class and f>2 in the first class ; and the teaching staff consists of a 
principal, two assistants, and two mouitora. It is evident that the 
amount of work to be done in the upper school is vastly greater and more 
ini 2 ^ortant than tliat to be done in the infant school, and yet it htis to be at- 
tempted with a much weaker teacliing staff. The principal of the upper 
school is a person of great enei’gy and skill as a teacher, still the school has 
fallenoff considerably both in numbers and efficiency since the withdrawal 
of the grant for a second assistant, and the school is not at present neai’ly 
up to that standard of excellenco to which it formerly attain^. 
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It is notewoi’tliy that the schools under the management of Koman ^ppendixC. 
Catholic Clergymen are, with one exception, dhricled into separate de- ReM^on 
pai*tments foi- boys and girls, while tliose under Protestant Clergymen Sfcaw of 
aiid Protestant Laymen are for the most part mixed schools — that is 
boys and girls are taught together in the same classes. And also tliat jjead 
in the schools under the management of Roman Catholic ClergjTaeu inspector 
(and I have heard that this has been done in accordance with the express 
desii*e of tlie Bishop of the diocese, the Most Rev. T)r. Doriian), a certain 

poiiion of the school-fees is divided among the assistants, while in the ’ 

other schools, almost vuthout exception, the head teacher appropriates School fees, 
the whole of the school-fees, and the assistants derive no income from the 
school beyond their salaries and share of the resrtlts fees. I have always 
felt that this appropriation of the whole of the school-fees by tlio 
principal tends to make him more anxious to have a large school than 
a good school ; and that instead of enforcing and maintaining proper 
discipline he might incline to a little laxity in order to make his 
school and himself popular with his pupils and thruugh them with their 
])arent-s. However, this is a matter entirely for the managers, and 1 have 
no suggestions to offer or reforms to recommend. 

Payment of school-fees is the universal custom in the town. The 
people do not seem, to be of opinion, as tliey are in many other places, that 
the teachers receive sufficient reiaimBration for their work from the State 
grants. They conceive, and rightly, that each one should pay something 
for the education of his cliildren, and accoz’dingly they do pay in pro- 
portion to their means ; and in this way tlie teachers receive substantial 
increments to their salaries. I have observe/’l that the attendance is 
generally more regular, and the acliools in consequence more efficiently 
conducted where the school-fee.s are paid quart ndy and in atlvance. 

The school-houses are as a rule suitable and afford sufficient accom- 
modation for the attendance ; but the sites on which some of them ai*c 
built have not been happily chosen, and many of tiiem lu-e not provided 
with playgroimds, lavjitories, or cloalc-rooms. On the wliole however, 
there is not much to be found fault with in the matter of school-buildings, 
and it is noteworthy that thei*e arc in the town only six vested 
liouses, containing tweh-e departments, all the other houses have been 
built by private contiihutioirs. 

Vocal music is taught in almo.st all the schools, inmost ofthem the sing- Sitisicg. 
ing is good enough to give pleasure to the heaver, and the aiisweiing in 
the theory pi*oscvibed by the progminme is generally satisfactory. Music 
has been hitherto taught in the schools on Hullah's method, but now that 
the Coramis.sionci’s have issued a programme according to whicli classes 
may be taught on the tonic-sol-fa system, I have heard of some defections 
from Hullah. On the comparative merits of the rival systems I have no 
opinion to offer, but I apprehend that the character and quality of the 
instniction are more impoii;ant elements of success than the method of 
notation adopted. 

Drawing is taken up a.s an extra branch in most of the scliools, but Drawing, 
the insti'uction is not always effective. The senior pu]iils are usually 
able to pass fairly, but there are numerous failure.^ in the third and fourth 
classes. I fjxncy the children, especially the juniors, are left too much 
to themselves dining the drawing lesson, and they fail because they hare 
not been taught. Drawing classes are profitable to the teachers, but it 
may be fairly doubted whctlier any considerable number of the pupils 
reap a corresponding advantage. 

The school incomes consist mainly of the Government grants and the Incomes of 
school pence, sui>plemeuted by annual contiibutious from the rates ^ teachere. 
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ApptndixO. voluntary endowments are almost unkuowu* The total incomes of the 
lUp'^on teaching staff in the schools examined last year amounted in round 
State of numbers to about £87,600. Of this sum £27,200 (72*5 per cent J -were 
Sch^ derived from the parliamentary gi-ant, and £10,300 (27*6 per cent) from 
p^ad local sources. 

Inspector The average income of all the head masters was last year £140 ; cf the 
^acCaUum. mistressea £108 ; and of the teachers of infant schools £85. 

^ subjoina table pi-epared from official returns fuinished by the teachers 
themselvea, showing the salaries of a few of the heat paid head teachers 
in the town. And I may mention that in tliis table ia given the income 
derived fTOm the scliool by the individual head master or head miatrees j 
no account is taken of the earnings of any member of the teacher’s family. 


Head Mastare. 

Hoftd Mietroeses. 

To.\ohora of Infant Sohoola. 

Tcaohor. 

Inoomo. 

Teacher. 

lucoma 

Toaohor. 

Inooma 

■ 

£ 


£ 


£, 

A, 

416 

A’, 

228 


176 

B, 

292 

BU 

176 

BS 

144 

C, 

258 

Ch 

170 

Ca, 

129 

D, 

248 

Bh 

166 

D“, 

126 

E, 

231 

ES 

161 


119 

E, 

224 

FS 

159 

F*, ■ 

106 


224 

Gh 

157 

G», 

lOO 

H, 

219 

H’, 

157 

H«, 

98 

I, 

213 

IS 

IS6 

1^1 

93 

j, 

211 

JS 

144 


' 93 


2U 

Kb 

143 

K®, 

89 

L, 

203 

hS 

136 


88 

M, 

197 

Ml 

133 



N, 

19G 

Ni, 

125 



0, 

188 

01, 

114 



P, 

182 


113 



Q. 

172 

QS 

112 



R, 

169 


U2 



s, 

161 

ss 

108 



T, 

161 

TS 

108 



u, 

157 

uu 

107 



V, 

153 

VI, 

106 



W, 

153 

IVi 

105 



X, 

143 

XI 

101 



•- y. 

142 

•Yi, . 

100 



Z, 

142 

Zi, 

96 




Of the Belfast teachers as a body !■ can speak in terms of praise onlyi 
I have found them upright and honourable, devoted to their work and con- 
scientious ib. the discharge of their duties. I believe they have no fail* 
ca^e of complaint in regard to hours of labour, work or remuneration. 
Still even the most moderate ask, and not uni-eaifonably, that the Pensions 
Act be modified in several ■ particulars, arid settled on a more equitable 
basis, and that the annual contribution from the rates by which their 
incomes are now precariously augmented he made a fixed part of the 
results payments. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
y our obedient servant, 

JOHN MaoOallum. 

To the Seci’etaries, . ‘ 

Education Office 
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Appendix C. 


Mr. Seymour, a.m. 


Galway, Marcli, 1885. 

Gentlemen, — I Lave the honoui- to submit to you this, my first 
geuei-al report, on the condition of education in the gnDup of districts 
placed under my superintendence dui-ing the past two years. 

The Circuit . — The Galway Cii’cint (comprising eleven ordinaiy school 
districts) occupies a very large area, probably about one-fourth of the 
entire surface of Ireland. It uicludes the province of Connaught 
(excepting poi*tions of the counties of Roscommon and Leitrim), together 
with the county of Clare, and portions of Limerick, Tipperary, King’s 
County, and Westmeath. It thus includes some of the very best districts, 
and nearly all the wildest and poorest parts of the country, extending 
from the i*ich pastures of Inmerick to the rugged highlands of Sligo 
and Leitrim, and from the low-lying plains of the Shannon to the cliffs 
of Olai-e, the stony wastes of Connemara, and the wide expanses of bog 
that cover tlie surface of Tyrawley and Erris. 

In this widely extended area the facilities for ti-avelling are inferior to 
those in other parts of Ireland, as railways are scarce, and tlie roads bad 
in many places. The pupils attending the rural schools are the children 
of the ordinary agricultural population, small holders of land, cottiers, 
and labourers. The better class of farmei'S, however, some of them 
men of considerable wealth and position, gladly avail themselves 
of tlie K'ational school in their vicinity for the early tinining of 
them childi’en, even when they afterwards send them to expensive 
middle class schools to be finished off. In the towns also the 
shopkeepers, large and small, jmtronize the local National scliool, 
knowing well the superior character of the education there received 
at a trifling cost, and where Model schools are established, some of the 
most respectable cliildren of the locality are invariably found in attend- 


Reports oa 
St&te of 
SchoolB. 


Head 

Inspector 

Setpnour. 

Galway 

Circuit. 


ThoOircuU. 


JDuiies of Inspection and Supe^'vision . — My duties as Head Inspector Duties of a 
were found to arrange themselves naturally under the following hejids, 
to cacli of which in tuni I shall briefly allude, viz* : - nspecLor, 

(a.) The examination of the Model schools. 

(i.) The examination of schools competing for the Carlisle and Blake 
premium. 

(c.) Inspection of schools under teachers, candidates for first class. 

(d.) Special examination of schools as for results, with a view to com- 
parison with tliemarki ig of the District Inspector. 

(e.) Ordinary inspection of schools, including incidental visits, with 
the object of testing the general efficiency of the Distidct Inspectors in 
the i^erformaaice of their duties. 

• (f.) Special inquiries into various mattei's of dis]')iite or irregularity. 

To the foregoing may be added the duties of supervising the conduct 
of the Teachers' examinations, and of the marking of tlic written exer- 
cises, the attending at the general conference in Dublin, and the liolcUng 
of a provincial conference with the Inspectors of the cheuit, and finally 
the checking and revision of all the annual returns forwarded from. the. 
various districts. 

Model Schools : — ^With regard to the Model scliools, there are four of Model 
those establishments in my group of districts, viz., those of Limerick, 

Sligo, Galway, and Parsonstown. To each of the firet three is attached 
a residence for the head master and staff of pupil teachers in training, 


the fourth being a Minor Model school, is wi&oiit this appurtenance, 
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Appe7idixO. The firet two have each tliroe school departments for boys, girls, and 
infants respectively ; in the h\st two the infants’ department has been 
amalgamated with the girls’. The Galway schools maintained their 
ordinary staff of teachers, senior and junior, during the i)eriod to which 
this report i-elates. In the Limerick boys’ school the second assistant- 
ship was allowed to lapse fi-om April, 1883, and in the girls’ school the 
as.sistantship vacated by hliss Bartley in July of the same year was not 
filled up. In Sligo boys’ department the ordinary ataft’was maintained. 
In the gills’ school, after a variety of changes owing to death and resig- 
nation, the assistantship was discontinued, and tho present head mis- 
tiesSj Miss Munco, appointed sole teacher from January, 1884. In 
Parsoiustown tho head misti-c.ss, Miss Walker, became invalided daring 
the latter half of 1884, and has since died. Her place was supplied 
during the last five months of the year by a very competent substitute, 
Miss M'Cullogli, of Galway. 

In the three dLstricfc Model schools the staff of pupil teachera in 
training was well or fairly maintained during the two years. In the 
girls’ departments, however, the uumher of monitresses has been greatly 
reduced, recent vacancies not being filled up. 

The general efficiency of tho Model schools was not materially affected 
by the reduction of the teaching stjiff where such took place, excepting 
that in the Limerick girls’ school the teaching of vocal music was, after 
tho resignation of Miss Bartley, discontinued. Ho doubt extra exer- 
tions were matte to midte up for the ileficiency in the number of 
teachei’S. Indeed, the results of the examinations held in 1884 in 
most cases compared favourably with those of the previous year, though 
produced by a smaller working staff. It will not seem invidious if, in 
the midst of general merit, I select tho boys’ school of Galway .and the 
infants’ school of Limerick, as examples of veiy high efficiency. In 
the last-named scliool the Kindergarten system, under the direction of 
Miss Wattera, has fairly taken root, and has tended to add very much to 
the popularity and success which this school has attained under tJie 
present head mistress. 

As regards the attendance of piipils at the hlodel schools I ran 
report a very satisfactory increase in the average attendance at the 
boys’ school of Limerick for the year 1884, as compared with the two 
previous years. In the Sligo hoys' department also a satisfactory 
increase iu the uumbei's is observable. The infants’ schools have about 
held their own during the past three yeara, wMle in the gii-ls’ depart 
menia in tho Limerick and Sligo schools a gradual and very considerable 
decrease has to be recorded. 


Orlinary 
Schools 
(Carlisle 
ned Blake 
preoiiuma.) 


Ordinary Schools — Carlisle and Blake Competition . — In the interest- 
ing competition for what is rightly considered as the highest mark of 
efficiency in school keeping, viz., the attainment of the Carlisle and 
Blake premium, there is much emulation among the teachers. The 
schools recommended by the District Inspectors, eleven in number, 
(one for each district), were examined by me each year on the date 
fixed for the Results examination, and I was glad to find that in nearly 
every instance the result fully bore out the judgment of the Inspector 
as to the merit and efficiency of the teacher. The answering of the 
pujiils was, in most cases, excellent, so much so that I experienced no 
little difficulty in making a final selection, and I was obliged to elaborate 
a system of estimating by means of numeiical values attached to the 
pass mai’ks, in each subject and section of the school, the precise ment 
of the work shown on the jH/ooamination Boll, so as to enable me to 
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draw a distiaction between one school and another which an ordinaiy 4ppendix0. 
scrutiny would not determine. That those premiums have tended very Rc'^rtTon 
greatly to stimulate and develop the energy and skill of the better Statu of 
class of teachers throughout the country, there is no manner of doiilDt, and ScbooU. 
they have in this wayfally realised the objects proposed in their institution. 

Schools under Candidates Jor First The number of candidates 

for "First Class in the several districts was sntficiently large duiing the 
past two years to occupy me in the i>reHmiuary oxamiiiatiou of these Circuit. 

schools during tlio gi’cater part of the fii*st quarter of each year. In this 

class of examinations I kept in view two objects : — (1), to ascertain the OftS^datea 
actual proficiency of the chisse.s at the time of my inspection ; (2), to get for First 
as clear nn idea as possible of the chaa-acter of the ovgaiiization of the Class, 
school and of the methods of teaching purei^ed. 

Ill order to effect the first object, my practice was to examine a 
select number of pupils from each class, who had attended school 
regularly during the jieriod wliich had elapsed since the previous ilesiilts 
examination, according to the extent of the pregrammo which they 
might fairly be expected to have mastered during that time, had the 
teaching been systematic and regular. The second point was tested by 
examining the construction of the Time Table, causing the teacher to 
work one or more of its anuiigemcnts in my presence, and thu.s exemplify 
his inode of caiuyiiig it out, and the methods emiiloyed in conveying 
instruction. Wherever serious faults in organization ami metliod were 
shown, even though the answering of the pupils \vas fair (though this 
was indeed seldom the case, irrcgulai* work almost always being 
accompanied by inferioi' proficioiicy), I declined to admit the candi- 
date to the examination, holding, us I do, that knowledge of the school 
progi’aiume attained by any other mesms than sj^Btematic instruction 
conducted regularly through tlic year, must necessarily be superficial 
and evanescent, while the valuable mental training which a pupil 
roceivQs in a well regulated school, is under a system of alternate idleness 
and cramming, entirely lost. 

Chech Results . — Tlie necessity for securing a uniform .standard of duck 
examination as regards the amount of proficiency requii’ed for a pass kusuUs. 
in the various suV>jects suggested the cxpeilient of check examinations 
between the Head and District Inspectors m the various cnenits. 

During the last two ^\ears I made as many of those examiimtions as the 
exigencies of various other duties allowed. At least one such examina- 
tion was made in each district within the year, vvhile in some districts 
two or moi-e were effected. As a rule, the results obtained by the 
District Inspector and by myself showed a I’emarkablo unifonnity, 
indicating a practical identity in the standards set up by each examiner. 

Indeed after the elaborate psiiis that have heen ti\kou to establi.sh and 
maintain a clear understanding as to the rcquii’enients for a fiv.Ht or 
second class pass hi any subject, it will be dilficult for any Inspector, 
bearing his instructions in mind, to deviate niateriaily from the pre- 
scribed course. It is not to be expected, indeed, that absolute identity 
in all the results obtiihicd at those test examinations could in any instiince 
he secured. Goiisiderhig the vaidous causes that are liable to influence 
children — inattention, diffidence, a slight indisposition, a chance dis- 
tmetion of any kind it will sometimes liajipen that a cliilQ who answers 
well on one day will fail more or less on another, and that not only with a 
different but even with the same exiuniner. Hence a few mark.s of 
quite an opposite character will sometimes occur in respect of the some 
pupils on the examination sheets, and yet this will not wairaiit the con- 
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elusion that there was any essential difference of standard. All such 
de\dations are, however, open to sxispicion,and I have taken care pointedly 
to call attention to every such instance of variation between the District 
Inspector and myself where it occuri'ed. 

Ordinary In^^ection . — During the intervals when exemption from 
special' examination duty, inqimies, or other particular work, left me 
free, I devoted myself to the ordinaiy inspection of schools, including 
incidental visits, which lost I believe to be an excellent means of testing 
the general efficiency of the Inspectors in the administration of their 
distnots. In the examinations for my ordinary re]X)vt 1 devoted myself 
chiefly to observing the construction and working of the Time Table, and 
the methods of teaching, with a partial examination of tlm classes in a 
few selected subjects. In the incidental visits (averaging lialf an hour 
each) I had time to examine the school accounts, clicck the attendance 
for the day, inquire as to the supply of requisites, repaira, &c., and leave 
a few remarks in the Obsei-vation Book. 

Proficimey of PiupUs — Reading . — The character of the reading 
tlunughout the western distiicts is, on tlie whole, tolerably coiTect, and 
fairly fluent and intelligible. The words are pretty fully and roundly 
pronounced, the stops moderately well attended to, and the performance 
is generally such at a Results examination that an examiuer has no 
difficulty in following the reading of the x’upils without the book before ' 
him. The reading, such as I desciibe, would, according to the standard 
hei*etofore and at present adopted, deserve a “No. 1,” or a satisfactory 
jxass j while a “ No. 2 pass would be accorded to reading a good deal 
infeiiorto this, viz., where occasional mistakes in pronunciation occurred, 
where the full atop only in the matter of punctuation was dtdy observed, 
and where a comparative want of ease and fluency was generally per- 
ceptible. Tliat this standard of proficiency is a very moderate one must 
bo a^lmitted ; but the circumstances of the vast bulk of the National schools, 
both as regards the teachers and pupils, has been hitherto such as to render 
the attainment of anything much better than this pi’actically impossible, 
or very difficult, so that the rule fairly applicable to schools conducted 
under unfavourable circumstances (and these have been up to recent 
years by far the larger number) came insensibly to be applied to all. A 
superior kind of reading, including clear and accurate pronunciation, 
proper emphasis, smd grouping of words, and that gener^ly intelligent 
style xvhich indicates a nice appreciation of the sense of the writer, is not 
in hiy experience found except very rarely, outside the Model and the 
Convent schools, and even there far from universally or in equal degrees 
of meiit. I think that the reading throughout the schools of ray circuit, 
distinguished as it is here and there by a few local peculiarities, is 
chaiacterised on the whole by a mediocrity of quality which contrasts 
unfavourably with the high proficiency often shown in other branches, 
aritlimetio, writing, tS:c., and the conclusion appears to me obvious that 
reading is not taught in the same sense os those other branches ; t.e.,not 
directly, by positive instruction or carefully regulated example, but only 
indirectly, by the ordinary practice of the best pupils, supplement^ 
by the teacher’s correction during the progress of tlie lessons. The time 
has, I think, however now come when a higher standard of proficiency 
in reading, namely, that before specified as found already in best class 
of Nft-tional schookj, should be more generally exacted. We have now a 
class of teachers better qualified and much better paid than was the. 
case twenty years ago, the advantage of training, and the knowledge of 
the priqdples of education are more easily accessible, and there is no 
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longer any sufficient excuse for having the m't of reading, properly so ^pptndixC. 
called, uncultivated in the Kational schools, and the proficiency in this, itepoitToii 
the leading bxunch of the school com’se, comparatively unprogressivo. State of 
Explanation . — In the matter of explanation of words and phrases, I 
am glad to say that I have noticed a veiy appreciable amount of im- Head 
pi'ovement -within the past few years. The pupils of the second and 
third classes are now pretty ready at explaining the meanings of words 
and phrases occumng in their lessons, and this knowledge extends to cir^S 
the poetical pieces, where the figurative language presents more difficulty. — 

In the fourth and higher classes a similar amendment is visible though ^*^*“™*' 
not to the same extent. The knowledge of the subject matter of -the 
lesson books is not at all general or extensive. To teach this effectively 
or even fairly is a task of some time and difficulty, and the teachers 
under the im|K5rfect system of organization which generally prevails, do 
not make adequate pro-vision for dealing with this particular head. 

Spelling . — The answering in tliis subject in most of the schools ex- Spelling, 
amined by me was very fair. In the inferior or middling class of schools, 
however, I have found this quite a common subject for the children -bo 
bi-eak down in, showing that the teaching of spelling is by no means as 
ea.sy a matter as some persons imagine. The mistakes oral spelling 
are tiequently due to inattention on the part of monitors or teachers to ' 
the full and correct pi’ommciation of the woids. They seldom take the 
precaution of making the child pronounce the word before spelling it. 

In the senior classes the residts of the dictation exercises were also on 
the whole satisfactory. In much the greater number of schools under 
candidates for first class, I found this exercise conducted on a definite 
plan -^vitli due jjrovision for correction of errors. In the inferior schools 
the work was invariably done in a clumsy and incomplete fashion. 

Previous study by tlie pupils of the passages marked for the dictation 
exorcise, is not so generally required as it ought to be. 

Writing. — The results presented in the subject of penmanship were Writing, 
of good average quality. There is now indeed rather an emhan-as do 
ridiesse in. the way of engraved head line copy books. At least three 
distinct styl^ of writing are produced. Yere Poster’s series still appears 
to hold the leading place, while the numbei’s issxted by Thom, which 
from their admimble neatness of cliaracter and execution are especially 
well adapted for girls’ schools, seem next in favour. The pra^ice of 
\ising sonio numbei's of two or more descriptions of writing occasionaby 
])i‘evails, but I have found the best writing where one series was con- 
sistently used. There is much more attention given of late years to 
the tminiug of the first claas (or junior pupils) in -writing, on slates. 

The parallel niling on the slates is now frequently done with very gi*eat 
care and system, and the head lines set on the black board are also 
written between parallel guiding lines, so aa to indicate to the childi’en 
at a glance their use and object. I must state, however, my opinion 
that the penmanship of the highest classes, fifth and sixth, is not 
relatively of equal merit with that of the rest. This arises from the 
comparative neglect of suitable, head line copies in those classes, and 
from too much indulgence in scribbling. 

Arithmetic. — The results secured in this branch in nearly all the Arithmetic. 
Rcliools examined by me were of a satisfactory character. Tliis applies 
chiefly to the portions of the subject the knowledge of which is essen- 
tial to a pass, but the proficiency in tables, men-tal exercises, and 
notation, was also in general good. In notation of decimals I occasionally 
observed a want of proficiency in the senior fifth and sixth- classes, 
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AppendixQ. as if tliis point was sometimes oveilooked, also, tho exercise of com- 

Rfii^on addition, or ‘long tots’, was generally deficient in 7'a2>idity. 

State of Tlie practice of working on pajicr, miiinly due to the Kesiilts system, 

Schools. ijas pi'oduiced some increase of neatness, and iniprovement of style as 
regards symnietiy in arrangoniont of work, and correct formation of 
Inspector figures ; but tliis result would be much more general and noticeable 
Sepmur. the paper exercises in arithmetic not allowed so often 

Gulway degenerate into 1061*0 scribbling. 

That the knowledge of the theory) of this subject has nob kept pace 

Arithmetic, with the facility of working the ordinary questions, must I fear be ad- 
mitted. I have seldom noticed the blackboard used at the ordinary floor 
lessons for the purpose of exjilanation and illustration. At the desk 
lessons also the scarcity of text books wsis remarkable, though the 
number of them on the Board’s list a(Foi*ds plenty of room for choice, 
and at very reasonable prices. 

Gra-naar. Grammar , — This subject, the moat difficult of all for children to 

understand unless taught with i>articulav skill and method, is not, in 
my opinion, making much progress. Ycr the results on tho whole are 
perhaps as goocBas we can reasonably cx]5ect. Tho pupils of third class 
very seldom comply with conditions rc«piii’cd for a ‘ No. 1 ’ pass. "When 
they can recognize with any certainty the aiticle, noun, adjective, aud 
verb, it may be considered fair proficiency. The qualifications required 
from fourth class ai*e much more extensive, and it is still seldomer than 
in third cla.ss that a satisfactory pass can be given. In the fiftli classes 
the parsing of a simple sentence does not pre.scnt much greater difficulty 
than the etymological knowledge required from fourth class, hence this 
exercise, always given by me on i>aper, is pretty coiTectly done by a 
larger per-ceutage of the fifth class than is usually found to qualify in 
the two preceding. Tn the sixth class the parsing of a sentence involving 
more or less of itiversion or difiiculty is often very well done, while in 
the second qualification for a pass, the wilting of a lett(yi‘ on a simple 
subject, there is a decided progress noticeable of late years, both in the 
sulstance and stylo of the composition. 

Geography, Geography . — The proficiency in geography, as in grammar, is rather 

.stationaiy than progressing ; but while in tlie latter subject there seems 
to be more satisfactory proficiency in the senior classes (fifth and sixth), 
in the former the junior classes are relatively better prepai'ed. In the 
advanced classes the prograiume in geography is very extensive, and 
the pupils require, in order to master it, more strict attention to home 
lessons, as well as more careful teaching in school, tlian is generally 
given. 

Agriculture. Agriculture . — The increased fee allowed for this bi'anch of late years 

has secured a good deal of additional attention to it. The answering 
at the Results examinations was fairly ready and according to the book. 
Yet witbal it was occasionally too glibi and had too much the appearance 
of having been learnt off by rote. Tliis kind of teaching should 
ho avoided. Better have the text book read in class, and the subject 
matter explained in the teacher’s own words ; or in the senior classes, 
let sets of questions ho proposed by the teacher periodically, and let the 
pupils write out those questions in theii* exercise books and bring 
answei'S to them, prepai’ed from a study of tlieir books, at stated times. 
In any case the Inspectors should not allow pass marks unless satisfied 
that the children undei’stand fully the meaning of the answers which 
tliey give. 
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Boohkeeping . — TMs subject is very generally taught in the tovn ^ 

schools, and in a good many of the rur^ ones. The knowledge of it iUports ou 
shown by the pupils presented at the Tlcsults examinations was very 
fail’. They have been taught not only to wiite out, journalise, and post °° 
the sets required by the programme, but were in the great majorit}’ of Head 
cases able to explain satisfactorily the various entries, without which 
supplementary explanation, varied of coarse according to class, I have 
never allowed a pass in this subject. CirOT?t[ 

Extra Branches . — Those I found throughout the circuit to be generally 

■ confined to geometry (including mensuration) and algebra, in the boys’ . 
schools. At the Results examinations the mth and sixth class pupils eStm. 
were almost always presented for examination in those branches, and 
fair proficiency was shown as far as the first and second years coui*se. 

Physical geography, the subject of the girls’ reading book, and the • 
use of the sewing machine, ai-e still favoui’ite subjects in the girls’ 
schools, but I did not meet with many classes prepared in those brandies 
during the past two years. 

Needlework , — The proficiency in plain sewing, exhibited at all my Needle- 
examinations, whether for resifits or on ordinary occasions, was satis- * 
factory, showing that the Inspectors have secured due attention to this 
impoi’t^t subject of the programme for female schools. 

Organization and Method . — The weak points in the ma,jority of the 
schools of the circuit, are defective organization, and want of skfiled and Schools, 
improved methods of teaching. This results, of com’se, from the fact 
that the great majority of oui’ teachers ore still untrained. On my fir*st 
general round of inspection I had occasion to notice a large number of 
cases in which the Time Tables -wext imperfectly constructed, or in which 
they were not regularly nor skilfully worked. In all sirch cases I drew 
attention to the necessity of having those programmes of times -and 
subjects in which the order and substance of the school work is arranged, 
drawn up (1) with a view to completeness, (2) with a view to definite- 
ness, (3) with regard to simplicity and brevity. The Time Table being 
thus arranged, the next point to secure will be its regular and systematic 
working. In this respect also did 1 find a good deal of room for adverse 
comment, the methods employed in conducting the desk and floor 
lessons respectively being very often defective in suitable applmnces 
and in systematic procedure. To illustrate the former, it was no musual 
thing to find a scarcity of suitable text-books in arithmetic for desk work 
in senior classes, and a want of due provision for keeping the junior 
classes in their turn engaged at the same subject. A deficient supply of 
the proper head-line copy books for each class has often led to some of the 
pujiila being left idle, or unprofitably employed. Slates were frequently 
not ruled properly for the writing exercise in first class. The dictation 
lesson was hurried over, or the words were not distinctly heai’d, owing to 
the noise that pervaded the school, not only in the di-aft cii'cles but in 
the desks themselves. In the floor lessons the same want of systematised 
method would be observed Ask a teacher or monitor “what is your 
plan of teaching reading to this class” ? or “ exemplify your system of 
explaining the words or subject matter.” You -will have to wait a long 
time for an answer or an illustration, and when it comes it will only 
serve to confirm your previous suspicion that thei’e is no plan and no 
system. Ask a teacher in charge of an arithmcDic class on the floor, 

“what is the nature of this Irason”? almost to a certainty he will 
rei>ly “ Arithmetic, sh‘.” Ifot in one case out of a hundred will it occur 
to him that your question does not refer to the name of the subject 
" ' ' • M 
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A^pendixC. wMclb. is already sufficiently obvious, but to the particular paai; of the 

subject then under treatment, and the mode and process of treatment 

Stated pursued. The irresistible concbision in all such cases is that there is no 
Sobools. process or method worth stating, as if there were, nothing could be fairer 
or more natimal than to ask a teacher, to go for a few minutra through 
ins^ctor a* of work which he is supposed to practise in his school for about 
Seymour. 200 days in eveiy year. The truth is that there is too much desultory 
riuidom teaching, which is not only more laborious to the teachers 
- than a well regulated method would be, but in its results is comparatively . 

useless, as regards real and permanent knowledge, while for the purposes 
of an intellectual training of the pupils it is wholly ineffective. 

Training of. Training of Monitors. — The new scheme for the appointment and 
Moaitora. tra inin g of monitoi’S which has now nearly reached its full development, 
promises to work very satisfactorily. The age and classification at 
which pupils are eligible for appointment, gives a wide field for selection, 
and the period of service (5 years) gives ample time for their successful 
training. Everything now depends on the fulfilment of two con- 
ditions — (1), careful selection of candidates, in which tire judgment of 
the Inspector will be shown, and (2), the proper training and instmetion 
of the inonitoi’S when appointed, by which the zeal and efficiency of 
tlie teachers can in a large degree be measured. The examination at 
the end of the tliii-d year also affords a good opportunity for weeding 
out those monitors who, in spite of all care in selection and in the 
l)revious yearly examinations, may bo found to lack the requisite 
ability and capacity for teaching. The residue may fairly be expected 
to yield an adequate supply of young teachers. As regards the instruc- 
tion of those young persons, it is important that the teacher should 
immediately, on the appointment of his monitor, make out the required 
. Time Table for his intended lessons. He should also, at the beginning 
of each year, lay out a coui’se of work to be done by the monitor on 
paper, erabi’acing the full curriculum for that year. This could very 
well be done by means of sets of questions on each of the leading 
subjects, given out at proper intervals, and numbered. To these the 
monitors might be required to bring corresponding sets of answers 
obtained from a study of their books, and also numbered. The work 
should be set out in proper exercise books (one book of the larger size 
or two or more of the smaller size for each subject). The dates at 
which each set of questions was written out in the book, and the date 
at wliich the answei-s to it were brought, should be regularly marked at 
foot. The practice of having a mixture of all kinds of exercises in the 
same book without order, without dates, and with no list of the ques- 
tions, is most unsatisfactory and confusing. Perseverance in such a 
course as I have here indicated, supplemouted by the necessary oral 
teaching, would have the effect not only of tlioroughly impressing on 
the monitor’s juiud tlie substance of his year’s work, but also of givh^ 
him a facility and accuracy in expressing himself on paper which will 
stand him in good stead at the general examinations. It is of great 
importance also tliat the teachei's should from the very first i'nduct their 
monitors into proper methods of instnicting the junior classes, so that 
they may follow definite and approved lines of work, and not waste 
their time in iiTegiilar and unprofitable efforts. 

Exfimina- Fxr(mmation and Promotion of Teachers. — I have already dealt to 

'i'eMherB, extent with this point in my remarks respecting my examination 

of schools under candidates for first class. The promotion of teachers 
to higher grades in the service naturally depends on two conditions 
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(1), their literary attamments, (2), their efficiency in the schools. The AppcadixC. 

latter condition is indeed the more practically important, though to ' 

some extent dependent on the first, and hence the rule of recent years 
which makes the pi’oraotion from one division of a class to another Schools, 
dependent on efficiency only, apart fi’oni examination, has comnionded 
itself on the gi’oimds of both equity and convenience. Indeed, I think 
the I’ule might be wilh advantage extended, so as to include the only Seymour. 

exception to it at present existing, ^■iz., the promotion to the highest , 

step. Heal and thorough efficiency, shown not merely by the marks on Circuit, 
the Examination Roll, but by the regvilar and effective system by which 
those marks are obtained, is deserving of the highest recognition. The 
teachers appear to me to be anxious to avail themselves of theso 
legitimate roads to advancement, and the large numbers offering them- 
selves for promotion with the consent of the Inspectors, during the 
present and past two yeai*s, gives evidence of their laudable ambition, 
and of their willingness to corai>ly %vith the required conditions. During 
the past two years as many as twenty-five teachers were promoted from 
second to first class in the distiiete of this circuit, while up to sixty 
teachers, pre\'iou5ly in thii'd class, obtained second class certificates. 

Concluding remarks . — In conclusion, I have no hesitation in saving Gcnornl 
that education in the western, districts is making on the whole decidctl 
and well marked advances, and that still more rapid progress may bo 
confidently looked for when favourable infiucncos, now beginning to be 
felt, have reached their proper development. Among these I I’efer in 
the first place to the Training Colleges, destined I hope in a few year’s 
to place the bulk of our teaching staff on a far more satisfactory footing 
tlian hitherto ; then the supply of good scliool-houses is gradually being 
augmented, and the wretched cabins of former days are fast disappearing. 

It is to bo hoped that inci'eased facility in obtaining sites for schools, 
combined with the more liberal aid now available for building, will soon 
render the thatched hovels, still too numerous in Lae western counties, 
a thing of the past. During the last two year-s fifty-nine new school- 
houses have been finished in my gi’oup of disti’icts, and a large number 
of others are in progress, or about to be commenced. Twelve new 
teachei’s’ residences were also built in the same time. The re.sult of the 
training of monitors last year wns very satisfactory, nearly ninety per 
cent, of those examined ou the new sei’ies of papers having successfully 
passed. All persons' connected with the National system in my district 
appear to be working heartily aiid zealously. Some of the mauagovs are 
indefatigable in their efforts to improve the school accommodation, 
while aU of them take a lively interest in the progress of the pupils. I 
cannot conclude without expressing my acknowledgments for the cou rte.sy, 
zeal, and promptness in acting on any suggestions which have marked 
the conduct of tlie very efficient staff of Inspectors -with whom I have 
the good fortune "to be associated, and who seem to vie ■^7ith each other 
in the precision and completeucss with which all the details of their 
work are carried out. 


I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your veiy obedient servant, 

M. S. Setmoxtr, A.M., Hoad Inspector. 


The Secretaries, &c., &c. 
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Mr. Stakrit. 

Ballymena, March, 1885. 

G-entl'EMEK, — In compliance -with yom* instructions, I have the 
Mr. siarrit. ^ guhmit, for the information of the Commissioners, the follow- 

Baiiymeiia. General Eeporfc on the Ballymena district, of which I have been in 
charge since 1st November, 1881. 

Tiie Dia- The Dist'^'ict . — This district occupies the centre of county Antrim and 
triot. extends from Lough Neagh on the south to Cnshendun on the north, 
a distance of 36 miles, with an average breadth of 10 miles. It is 
natm-ally divided into two parts by the watershed running in a south- 
eastward dii‘ection from Slieveanorra through Slicvanee, CoUin Top, and 
O’Neill’a Top to Carnalbanagh and Slemish. This watershed is crossed 
by four roads and the distances by these roads between the neai’e&t 
schools onj;ipposite sides of the watershed vary £i-om 3 to 9 miles. The 
north-eastern section is moimtainous, rising in Ti’oston — the culminating 
point of the county — to a height of 1817 feet, and cut up into parallel 
ridges hy numerous ravines and glens — the celebrated Glens of 
Antrim." It is nearly conterminous witli the barony of Lower Glenarm, 
and contains about one-fourth of the area, one-eight of the population, 
and one-sixth of the schools, of the whole distiict. The towns in this 
part arc Glenarm (1276), Carnlough (634), and Cushendall (386). The 
south-western section slopes gradually from the watei*shed to the basin of 
Lough Neagh, and comprises the valleys of the Main and its tributaiies, 
the Glenwhirry, the Braid, and the Bavel. The towns in this part are 
Ballymena (8883) — the official centre, Antrim (1647), AhoghiU (893) 
Eandolstown (868), and Broughshane (603). The population of the 
whole district is 76,000, of which about four-fifths are engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits and the remainder in the manufacture and bleacliing of 
linen, mining operations, fishing, 

Number of Schools . — To meet the educational requirements of the district theio 

Soiiooia. ai’3 now 145 National Schools and a few others. The National Schools 
arc ckssed thus : — 


/fppentKa} C. 

Reports on 
SULtO of 
Schools, 


Ordinary, , 

Kvoning, . 

Model, , 

Poor Law Union, 


135 

5 

3 

2 


The day schools are capable of accommodating 10,919 pupils. Luring 
the past year these schools had an average on rolls of 11,637 and an 
average attendance of 7,239. The Non-National Schools are few in 
number and their aggregate attendance can scarcely exceed 200. The 
distribution of the schools accords very fairly with the distribution of the 
population. In a few places they are too numerous and therefore barlly 
attended and comparatively worihless. Three-fitths of the schools are 
held in suitable houses, properly furnished, and provided with out-offices 
and play-grounds. A.11 the other hpuses, except four, are fairly adapt^ 
for school purposes. Of the really bad houses the best-(Ballymontena) is 
about to be enlarged and improved ; the other three are utterly unfit to 
be occupied as National Schools and the grants should be suspended or 
cancelled. There are ten or twelve other houses in which the space 
accommodation is quite insufficient, but in two of these the evil is litely to 
be remedied at an early date. In a few cases the jEumiture is unsuitable 
and in otbera deficient and some are not properly lighted. Since 
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the district came into my charge five new schools (Ballymoney-st. 

male, female, and infant, Antrim No. 3, and Driiinmaul) have been Reports on 

taken into connexion; four old unsuitable houses (Parkgate, Millrow, State of 

Newtowncrommelin, and Ballybeg) have been superseded by excellent 

new erections ; one house (Ct’uigywaiTen) has been enlarged and re- jfr. starrit. 

fiiraished ; two houses (Crebilly and Groggan) have been refui'nislied and Ballymena, 

otherwise hnprovOd ; class-rooms have been birilt at Glenravel ; the 

school-rooms, offices, and play-grounds at JFiaherstownhave been'endosed 
with stone walls and iron gates ; some schools have been provided with 
additional desk accommodation and maps ; and othem have had their oiic- 
offices and play-grounds improved. Teachers’ residences are attached to 
eleven of the ordinary schools, seven of them rent free ; one residence is 
in coui’se of erection and steps are being taken to provide another. 

Managers . — Of the ordinary schools 94 are under the charge of 38 Managers, 
clerical managers of various denominations, and 41 are imder the charge 
of 29 lay managers, of whom 6 are land agents and 17 are farmers. 

Half the schools are really under the management of committees and 
the recognised managers act merely as correspondents. The majority of 
the managers take considerable mte^’est in the prosperity of their schools, 
visit them frequently, and assist in promoting their efficiency ; but in 
many cases the performance of managerial duties is merely perfunctory 
and consists chiefly in signing the usual periodical returns and the appli- 
cations for books and requisites. 

Teachers . — The teachers of this district are persons of good moral 
character, much respected members of the community, and faithful and Moni- 
public servants. With few exceptions they keep their school accounts 
accurately and neatly ; and attend regularly, punctually, and diligently 
to the discharge of their onerous and important duties. Only one-third 
of them are trained. Their classification on 1/11/81 stood thus : — 


lA. ' 



2 




8 

21 . 



54 

2®, . 



6 

31 , . 



89 

3^ . 



15 


10 is First Class ; 
60 in Second Class ; 
104 in Third Class; 


Proviuonally Classed=6. Total Teachers, 180. 


Since the date just mentioned 16 assistaufcships have been cancelled 
partly through a decrease in the attendance but chiefly through the ap- 
plication of Rule 168 when vacancies occiuTod. On the other hand five 
new grants to assistants have been sanctioned and as five new school 3 have 
been taken into connexion tbe number of teachers is now 174. They 
were thus classed on 1/1/86 : — 


Glass. 



Aseis toots. 

Totals. 




31. 

p. 

H. 

p. 

Hi. 

F. 


1^ . • . . 


4 

1 

_ 

1 

4 

21 

= 26 

13 ... . 


8 

9 

1 

2 

9 

11 

2^ ... * 


28 

16 

- 

1 

28 

17 

r= G8 

2» . . . . 


10 

7 

3 

3 

13 

10 J 

V- ... . 

33 . 


33 

1 

21 

] 

2 

16 

35 

1 

37j 

= 74 

Provisionally Classed, 


1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

= 6 

Tobals, . 


85 

57 

7 

25 

92 

82 

=m 


This return compares favourably with similar returns for other districts 
and shows that the literary attainments of the teachers ai’e veryi’espec- 
table. The comparison of these numbei's ^vith those given in the pre- 
vious table proves that during the last three years the teachers of tliis 
district have succeeded in improving their class^cation very considerably. 
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/ij.^ejirffecr. Tlieir improvement as schoolkeepoi’s has been equally satisfactory. Of 
Hep^on teachers about 30 per cent, are skilful and efiicientj 50 per 

Stuteof cent, v&njfair or fair ; 15 per cent, tolerable; and 5 per cent. loortJilm 
ScbooU. consequence of aye^ infirmity^ or natural inaptitude for teaching. Some 
MristairU. of tkese worthless teachers have been recently removed and others are 
Ballymena, ^oly to be removed at an early date. The income of the teacheis 

* cannot be considered sufficient remuneration for the valuable servicea 

■^hey render to the public. For the past year the average weelcly income 
oi the piincipals of ordinary schools was twenty four shillings — ^four 
shilliugs and sixpence of this being derived from school fees and local 
contributions. 


4 Priacipals have over 4Cs. per week. 

2 


3.78. and iinder 4Ui. per week. 

14 


30s. ,, 85s. „ 

25 


2.'5s. „ 30s. 

45 


20s. „ 25s. „ 

42 

„ 

under 20s. per week. 


Three principals of ordinary schools not included in this return as 
their schools were not in opemtion during the whole year. 

In addition to the teachera included in the foregoing returns there are 
a few ivorlcmhtresses and 102 monitors^ The monitors are, on the whole, 
carefully instmeted and IdiGy have, with few exceptions, acquitted them- 
selves creditably at the annual examinations. The school examination 
of monitors is necessarily somewhat imperfect, as the time at the dis- 
posal of the Inspector is insufficient to enable liim to examine thoroughly 
on every portion of the prescribed programme. To I'emedy this as far 
as possible I avail myself of every opportunity at incidental visits and 
secondary inspections to observe and note the monitors’ method of 
teaching, to examine their written exercises, and to point out such 
errors and defects as come under ray notice, 
ccnerni Prqficienoy . — About one-third of the schools ai‘e progressing satisfac- 

rxofici.ncy torily and one-thu-d fairly. Of the remaining third the majority ai'O 
progi’cssing slowly, whilst a few are stationary -and a few retrograde. 
The teachers of some of these have been recently superaeded by fairly 
qualified and energetic teachers from whom I expect a greatly improved 
state of proficiency. The general answering of the schools is fair : — 


lu 1382-3 it waa 71*9 per cent. 

„ 1883-4 „ 73-9 „ 

„ 1804-5 „ 72-3 

The decrease last year was not due to neglect of duty on the part of 
the toachers. In some localities agricultural pursuits were much 
retarded by unfavourable weather, and this reduced the attendance 
considerably, and afiectecl tlio proficiency most injuriously. In other 
places the prevalence of measles, drc., produced similar effects. During 
the year there were many changes of teachers^ and these! were almost 
invariably followed by greatly reduced proficiency. On the whole, 
however, I believe that the schools are making siibstantiarprogress, and 
that thcr improvements- in the house accommod,ation, and in the classifi- 
cation of the teachere will be followed by increased efficiency. Regard- 
ing the various subjects of instruction, I proceed to make a few 
observations, but I regret that I am unable to adduce statistics in 
support of my statements, as none of the marking papers used by me 
in this district are at present available. 

Reading . — As far as merely mechanical reading is concenxed, the 
proficiency is Batisfoctory, few exceptions the reading ia fiv.e'U/tj 
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p nH fairly con'ect, but inteUiyent reading is found only in best schools, ApptndixC. 
and this must be so till gimter attention is given to explanation. The 
junior classes are very fairly acquainted with the meanings of words as 
given in the Lesson Books ; but this is all. Teachers generally affirm 
that the amount of work to be done duiing the results year prevents 
them from devoting sufficient time and attention to this matter. 


Beports on 
State of 
Sob 00 Is, 


Y/Tiiiiyx }. — This branch receives a fair amount of attention in most 
schools, and the proficiency attained, especially in the junior classes, is 
very fair. From the numeroxis series of copy books, with engi’aved 
lieadlineSj now on the Board’s List, teachers can select such as may seem 
to them best suited to their schools. I regret to find that, in some 
cases, the choice is injudicious, and that in others it is common to find 
books from ail the series in use. One series witli beautifully engraved 
lieadlines is much used in one portion of this district, hut very few of 
the teacher’s using them have succeeded in making even moderately good 
writer’s. The Civil Service Hand in Messrs. Thom’s Series is excellent, 
{uid easy of imitation. I invai’iably recommend this for senior pupils, 
and frequently for the teachers themselves. • 

Arithmetic, — The proficiency in tliis branch as an Art is fairly satis* 
factory. As a Sdenoe it is little known. Mental arithmetic is fairly 
attended to. 


MriStarrit. 

Ba'lymtna. 


. Writing. 


SpeUing. — The proficiency in oral spelling is very good ; in. writing SpeUing. 
from dictation fail* and improving. 

Grammar. — This branch is not well taught, aud the general proficiency Grammnr. • 
is comparatively low, bub improving. At the annual examination of 
1882, the average answering in this subject by teachers and monitors 
was only 33*2 per cent. \ in 1883 it was 60*7 per cent. ; and in 1884 
it was 5 2 *4 per cent. This increased knowledge acqtui’ed by the teaching 
staff should conduce to the improvement of the pupils also. 

Geography. — The proficiency in this branch is much the same as in Geogr,ipI>y. 
gi’ammar. The general answering of teachers and monitors at the 
Annual Examination of 1882 was 4u’9 per cent. ; in 1883 it wiis 
47-6 per cent. ; and in 1884 it was 4U'2 cent. These figui’es show 
that the teaching staff is improving in knowledge of tliis subject, aud a 
corres[)onding improvement may be expected iu the pupils. 

Agriculture. — This is not a popular subject and the imswering in it Agriculture 
is only tolerable. 

Booh keeping, — Proficiency in this branch is pretty fair. keepiiig 

Extra Branches, — Those taught here are chiefly sin^ig, drawing, 
geometry, and algebra j on the whole the proficiency is fail* in these *' 
subjects. 


I beg to observe, in conclusion, that an increase of the teachers’ income 
and some measure of compulsory attendance, are mattera demanding 
immediate attention. 


I am, gentlemen, yonr obedient servant, 

S. Staerit, District Insj^ector, 


The Secretaries, Education Office, Dublin. 
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Mr. W. Nicholls. 


Sti'abane, Maioli, 1885. 


Mr. 

Nicholls. 

Sttfiliane. 

Cliange 


aTnoTe 
to Stra* 

btVQB. 


Sch'ioh 

itiienoi', 


G-entlemeNj — Seven yeai*s have now elapsed since a general report of 
mine appeared in the Blue Books. That report referred to the Ballina- 
more district, the greater part of which was in the poor and badly 
from'lallm- cultivated county of Leitrim. 

I had had no experience of the noiih of Ireland before my removal 
to Strabane, and when I received the order to take charge of this district, 

I dwelt with some satisfaction on the prospect of my labours being spent 
amongst a more intelligent and better educated people, with better 
schools and teachers of higher attainments than those of the couipaiatively 
poorer districts in which I had already (1878) passed eleven years of 
official life. 

I am now obliged to own that in the schools and teachei’S as a rule I 
have been much disappointed. There are, it is true, many good and a 
few excellent schools ; but the majority have only very moderate pre- 
.tensions. This statement is not made on the basis of a high educational 
standard, or with reference to any private opinions or conceptions I may 
have formed of what National Primary Education should be. It is 
merely the generalized result of repeated admeasurements of the schools, 
the t^hers and their work, hy the official line and rule. In the first 
.place, no school in this district has yet -obtained for its teacher one of 
the Carlisle and Blake premiums, of which three are annually assigned 
to each Head-Inspector’s circuit. In my last district, one of these prizes 
had been gained each of five years in succession. In the next place, in 
order to secure the same amount of answeiing, questions have to be re- 
peated, simplified and put in various forms to a far greater extent than 
in all my previous experience. So that, in fact, my standard of examinsi- 
tiou has been practically lowered without a corresponding increase in 
the number of passes. In general, the examination rolls show a large 
array of good marks in the junior classes ; but in the senior classes, there 
is too great a proportion oi 2’s (‘'mere passes” — to use the official 
definition) and O’s (failures). The subjects in which failures are moat 
frequent are grammar, arithmetic beyond the simple rules, especially 
e eciiill arithmetic and qii^tions involving exercise of the reasoning 

ia intellecw powers, explanation of the meaning of what is read or recited, and last 
tualvrork. but not least, agricultm-e. In short, the mass of the teachers succeed 
in making their pupils do the mechanical and memory work well, but 
fail to teach them how to think, and to awaken and develop taste and 
judgment. 

I lustra- ion} This is well illustreted in physical geography. If I ask for an arbi- 
trary classification of mountaina according to their heights, it is glibly 
given. The.l^ws of climate 1 Tliey are fluently repeated. The memory 
is charged^ with lists of names and isolated facts. But ,ask a few 
questions involving the application of piinciples,’ the tracing of effects 
from causes, or the explanation of simple phenomena, and a complete 
change comes oyer the class — -the busy tongiies- are silent, blank and 
disappointed looks are exchanged, and even the teacher directs an in- 
quiring but puzzled glance at you, as though he would say, “Are you 
uf ii wandering off the track 1 This is not what we are prepared for. ” 
The general mediocrity of the schools is in some measure I believe 
connected mtl; the low average attendance. The multiplication of 
for the sake, in many instances, of providing a lialf- 


Cnuses : 
(1) Small- 
ness of 
Scliools. 


small ■jchoola 
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hour’s religious msfcruction after tte ordinary work is over, for eack of -^PP^nd^C. 
the sects into which the community is split up, has iindouhtedly a dete- Rep^^on 
riorating influence by lessening emulation and enfeebling the vitality of State of 
the school life, not to mention other consequences much to be regretted. Scboola. 
The unification of parochial energies and resources would bean incalculable 
blessing socially and intellectu^y, and eveiy impediment to tliis con- Nicho'Us, 
summation is an obstruction to education, which its ardent promoter? Stw^e. 
must ever be anxious to remove. 

It is not, however, merely the smallness of the attendance but its f2)IrreguljM? 
irregularity which the teachers have to complain of. Only a slight 
proportion of those presented for examination have made more than 140 
attendances within the preceding twelve months, and in many cases the 
attendances ‘ are not continuous and do not immediately precede the ex- 
amination. Tlius it may happen tliat a child has attended eighty or 
ninety days within the first six months of the results peiiod, then stays 
away, and puts in a lew appearances as the results examination approaclies, 
in order to make the requisite attendance qualifications, and get a harried 
^‘polish up” for the exciting day. It is not sui’piising that under such 
cii’cumstances there o.re many failures and that an. unwholesome degree 
of uncertainty gives a feverish and nervous tone to both teachers and 
pupils when the trial comes and the practised examiner — also working, 
be it remembered, tinder high pressure — pours upon the poor children 
his stores of test questions in rapid succession. 

■ But. although these influences must be assigned their due weight in 
estimating the teacher’s work, and the conditions under which- it is per- 
formed; much more remains to he said on the matter. • Jn spite-of- the 
small and irregular attendance, much good work is done in some schools ; 
but by far the greater number fall short of what is attainable by moderate 
labour, methodically and intelligently applied. - . . 

A very strong deteriorating influence is the commercial sj3irit in (8) Too 
which the work is conducted. It would be too much to expect that comjn.erdal 
men, especially those whose income is not such as to place them above * 
the daily calculation and balancing of ways and means, should not pay 
a very close attention to the most paying method of applying their labour^ 

In the cose of a well educated man this doily care is not incompatible 
'with enthusiastic love of liis work, if it be suitable to his tast^ and 
capacity. Althotigh the artist works to cam a livelihood, his best toxiches 
ore given in moments when enthusiasm rises above the consideration, of 
the pecuniary result. He loves his work, and in his ardour almo.st despises 
the gold it is to bring. Sometliing akin to this I should wish to see in 
the teacher. But I shall certainly be doomed to disappointment if I 
expect this intellectual ardour in the man whose xitmost mental effort 
has been to pass the Third Class Kational Teacher’s July Examination, 
and whose range of reading is confined to the obli^tory books, and a 
few stray newspapers. 

If you converse with the average teac7ie>' about his work — so noble a (*)Teacherg 
work when adequately conceived and devotedly ixndertaken — you will 
be stnick by the fact of the absence of any broader and higher view of 
education than is indicated by apccying examination roll The im- 
pression produced upon me by nearly eighteen years pereonalacquaintance 
with the National teachers is that they are a veiy badly infonned body 
of uien, rarely led by natural or acquired tastes to read works of histoiy 
Or general literature, or to devote their spare time to any special branch 
of science or' art. . Now if it is true of any labour, that tlie intelligence 
of tlte -vrorkman improves the work, it is specially tine of teacliing. And 
it is equally tme,4diat a man who is.iL 0 .t continually educating himself 
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jppendixC. YdH gint below Iiis former level. Hence, the achooliuaater whose sole 
Rep^on ^ ^ large array of passes ^vill soon make it his object to ascertain 
StaiBof how passes may most easily be attained. And unfortunately^ we have 
Schools. encouraged the perfunctory discharge of the teacher s duties in this respect 

"jijjr in more ways than one. First, he has been told that the “second 
Kiehalla. quality ” pays as well as the “ best Besides the mark which indicates 
a tratfto e. failure (0), there are two to denote passes. Tliemark “ 1 ” is described 
Pindtiftt aa a satisfactory 2 ^^^” ^ ^ ;ja5s,'’ that is, if a dis- 

cram fays, tinction be meant, an unsatisfactory pass. The distinction is however 
» a verbal one, for in pay^nent both are equalized. In the next place, wo 

have practically two programmes ; at least in some branches. The 
printed or nominal progi-amme has evidently been felt to bo pitched too 
high. It was thei'efore found necessary to mark on only a pai't of the 
pi*ograimne for each subject, and in some instances to lower that standard 
for working purpose. The result which was to be expected has 
happened. The commercial eye of the “ crammer ” soon found that 
certain “ subheads ” might he safely neglected, and that in other subjects 
a minimum of proficiency was fairly productive. There are many who 
are above this standard of work ; but in a large number of cases even a 
good examination roll is not earnestly striven for, much less obtained, 
LowaimB— When a teacher’s aidis are low, the instruction he gives will becor- 
inferior respondiugly affected. The spirit pervades the work, and no amount of 
■work. mechanical exertion wUl produce results equal to those of intelligence 
impelled by higher aspirations. - Hence it- is that in so many schools, 
.the teacher’s time is chiefiy employed in “ setting tasks ” and hearing 
them”; examination is mistaken for instL-uefcion, and cards and catechisiM 
.take the place of explanatory lectures and catechetical conversations, 
accompanied by bhuskboavd illustrations. 

Indifference want of a high standard of duty is the general accompaniment 

of insufficient education and low mental powers. But often there are 
: indications of positive indifference to a degree that from a'uy standpoint 

‘ falls little short of culpability. As an instance of this, take the case of 
a teacher who is found on the tlay of examination not to have known 
how many pages of the reading hook are prescribed for a certain class 
in the printed programme hung up witliin a few feet of his desk. Or 
of one who was not aware of the important change made in the examina- 
tion of infants and set forth in the same document issued twelve months 
before his schcMDl was examined. And what are we to think of the 
teacher, whom at a results examination I overheaad prompting his 
pupils to answer that a pyiumid was “ like a head ! ” 

Objeciioa Some, liowever, will say that the teachers know enough for what they 
answered, have to do, and that the ohject of Primary Education (if education such 
can he called) should be limited to ■teaching reading, writing, spelling, and 
the elements of practical arithmetic, ■witli perhaps some book-keeping 
thrown in for those who arc likely to be engaged in commercial pm*suits, 
■. and a little agriculture for the future cottiers and farmers. Even if 

this illiberal view be adopted those who have acquired an insight into 
the subject are well aware that the more expanded and c’lltured and 
^ elevated the teacher’s mind, the better ^ e'very way he will perform this 
elementary work. 

What the . ^ greater portion of the children will have to earn their 

living the day they leave the National school, 1 cannot believe "that we 
® ® should be content with furnishing merely the mechanical basis of 

education.* It should also be our object to unfold so much of the book 
of knowledge to such as are capable of appreciating it, as will give each 
See “ Lay Senogn?,’* pp. 84 to 39, by Prof. Euxl^- 
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of them a taste for some particular study, and imbue him with sji -^ppendbiC. 
anxious and abiding desii-e to pursue it in after-life to the beat of his Rgp^^on 
ability and oppoi'tunities. To give a fair start to the young minds that State of 
crowd in from cabin and cottage, mentally so many reflections of the 
unproductive moorlands and dark glens they vegetate in, we reqiiii'e. the 
very best of teachers, vivid and sympathetic, to stir up and awaken Nicholfs. 
their dormant faculties, to place them in toucli with the thought currents St xaban a. 
that ai*e cii'cidating ail around, and to give them a new birth unto 
intellectual life. 

It is needless to say that such men cannot be got under the present Better pay, 
arrangements. Higher re\vards must be offered — the service must he oetter niia. 
made more pleasant, and of course the entrance standard must be 
considerably T-aised. Even at the present salaries a less elementaiy 
programme than that to wliich Inspectors ai’e confined when testing • 
candidate teachers might be demanded. And I might odd, with special 
reference to this part of Ireland, that an Inspector should have a veto 
on the appointnient of any teachei* whose manners and address were 
marked by rudeness and nncouthness. 

Before I conclude, an act of justice must be done, the omission ofEicjptions 
which miglib lead to the erroneous conclusion in some minds that no 
schools in the district come up to the standard required for the Carlisle 
and Blake premiums. Many may read this report who are not aware 
that the award is based on compclitionj and also that certain classes of 
schools are excluded by the conditions of the grant from competition. 

Under this eafcegoiy come the model schools and convent schools. 

The model schools in Newtownstewart have always been carefully ' ' 

conducted, and some of the best prize-takers in the Intermediate liste 
received their education up to the age of thii'teen or fourteen in these 
schools. 

The convent school in Strabane is undoubtedly the best sehool in my 
district, and could easily liave won the distinction before referred to, had 
it been permitted to compete. Over 350 pupils are annually examined 
there, and besides passing well — in otiicial terms getting No. 1 passes — in 
the ordinary subjects, large classes are passed according to the usual pro- 
gramme in singing, physical geography, dramng, French, and other 
useful subjects. There is moreover an industrial school connected with 
the convent, on whicli I have written a special report at the request 
of Sii’ John Lentaigne, under whose practical care these valuable in- 
stitutions are fostered. 

Besides these there are (as I have observed at the beginning of this 
Kepoi’t) many good and a few excellent schools, in which not oMy is the 
meelmnical ground work of education being industrio\isly laid ; but an 
effort is made to give a taste for mathematics, music and dravung. To 
the teachere of these schools, the want of more elevated tastes, of higher 
aspirations, and of better mental training on tlie i>art of the majoiity of 
their brethren, is a source of regret not unmingled with humiliation ; 
and I know that I have with me the ablest of National Teachers when 
I ask that a higher standard of attainments be required from those 
entering the service, and that greater encouragement bo given to all to 
keep up and extend their readmg. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

W. Nicholls, District Inspector. 

The Secretaries, &c. 
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Mr. J. Gordon, a.m. 

Belfast, Mai'oh, 1835. 

Gentlejuew, — I liave the lionom- to submit the following General 
aoroon, j^epQjwt on the state of the schools under my inspection during the last 
thrtic years. 

The district My present district — Belfast South, — of which I have had charge 
iucrease in gince August, 1681, remains unchanged in area since the date of my 
afnee'^fwB predecessor’s last general report, but has increased vastly both in 
population and in school attendance. It may be interesting to note 
the increase in schools and scliool attendance during the last seven 
years. In March, 1878, the total number of schools in the district was 
86, with an average daily attendance of 8,579 pupils ; in August, 1881, 
when I moved to Belfast, the schools had increased to 100, witli 
an average daily attendance of about 10,000 j at present date there are 
119 schools in the district, all in operation, with an average daily 
attendance, for last year, of 12,546 pupils, and an average on’ rolls of 
over 18,000. These 119 schools may be thus classed : — 3 model school 
depaiijments, 107 ordinary day schools, 1 Poor Law union school with 
two departments, 1 convent school, and 7 evening schools. 

New school Of the 19 new schools added since I came to Belfast, 17 are within 
buildings. municipal boimdaiy, and nearly all of them are largely attended. 

Their aggregate daily attendance gives an average of over 130 for each 
school, larger by 18 than the avei*age per school for the entire jlishict. 
This large increase within so short a time shows that special effoits have 
recently been made to provide for the education of the young. These 
efforts, for which the cWgy of the different denominations deserve the 
chief credit, are not confined to the erection of hnilcUngs for new schools, 
but comprise also new buildings to replace others which had been 
condemned as unsuitable or mconveniently small for the increased 
daily attendance. Of the latter class I may mention a handsome and 
commodious two-story building, vested in the Commissioners, under 
the patronage of the Rev. H. Hanna, Commissioner of National 
Ediication, recently erected in Linfield, to replace one of the most 
wretchedly unsiutable school-houses in the town of Belfast. This 
building provides accommodation for two departments, infant and 
mixed, with an. average daily attendance of about 450 pupils, — not 
much short of double the number ever realized in the old house. In 
Donegall-pass, now specially well supplied with good school-houses and 
well-taught school^, an equally imposing and not less commodious 
:Hon-v63ted building has been erected, at a cost of about ^£2,000, to 
replace a school-house in Albion-street, connected with Great Victorio- 
sti-eet Presbyterian Ohurch, which had become much too small foi* the 
.attendance. This school has now an average daily attendance of 400 
pupils. 

New The school-houses recently erected for Tiew schools comprise a hand- 

schools. some two-story building for male and female schools, .attached to Bone- 
gall-pass Presbyterian Church, with an average ^ily attendance of about 
250 j ail imposing brick building for male, female, and infant schools 
at Lower Windsor, in connexion with St. Thomas’s Ohurch, with 
floor space for 400 pupils ; a lai*ge and commodious two-story biiiJding 
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for male and female schools, having a separate infant department 
attached to each, erected in Slate-street by the administrator of St. Reports on 
Peter’s distiict, with an average daily attendance of about 280 at State of 
each school j a two-story building for male and female schools, erected Scho^ 
in Millhekl by the administrator of St. Mary’s district, already over- Mt. j. 
crowded with a combined average attendance of over 300 ; a two- Gordon, 
story building for mixed and infant schools, with an average daily Belfas t, 
attendance of about 400, under, the patronage of the Rev. Dr. Johnston, 
erected at the head of Grosvenor^treet ; a large two-story building in 
Ballynafeigh, presented by James Pitzpatrick, esq., in trust for the 
benefit of St. Jude’s Churoh; and also, in Ballynafeigh, a house 
almost rebuilt and gi’eatly enlarged, — now a handsome structure, — 
with teacher’s residence attached, under the pati’onage of the minister 
of the Methodist Church, Ormeaxi-road. Besides these, a large two- 
story building for male and female schools, with an infant department 
to each, and teachers’ residences attachecl, was erected shortly before 
my aiTivalj in another locality in St. Peter’s district. These 
schools have an average daily attendance of nearly 700 pupils. Nor 
is this all. The schools connected with Christ Church have recently 
been withdrawn from the Church Education Society, the school build- 
ings cleaned up and repaired and alterations effected at considerable 
expense j the schools have been reorganized under well-qualified 
National teachei*s, and the attendance is now quadruple what it was 
i\nder the former regime. A very spacious and suitable basement 
story, under Onneau-road Methodist Church, has, at an expense of 
.£250, been recently fitted up for two departments, — an infant school 
and a mixed school, — excellent fittings and school furniture have 
been supplied, and the schools are now in a flourishing condition, wil^ 
an avei*age daily attendance of about 250. In all these schools the 
managera have secured the services of the best available principal 
teachers, most of them in first class, and many of them classed I ‘. ; and 
every effort is being made by managers and teachers to rival the older 
schools both in organization and general efficiency. And finally, in 
tins connexion, a school building for two departments is nearly com- 
pleted at the Pi’esbyteiian Church, Fountainville ; and the existing 
National school in connexion with St. George’s Church is about 
to be furnished with a more suitable and more commodious building on 
the site of the present school-house. 

I need not say that all these schools are in my district, wliich New ijuiid- 
includes that part of Belfast south of a line drawn from the I’iver 
Lagan along 'VVaiing-street, Noith-street, the Shankhill-road as far as Belfast. 
Northumberlaud-street, and along the Falls-road from the south end of 
tliia rtreet. Some excellent school-houses have recently been erected 
in other parts of the town, but these lie in other districts, and with 
them I have at present nothing to do except to include them in my 
general estimate when I say that in the absence of any special organi- 
zfition, such as a school board, I think Belfast deserves some credit 
for the exertions that are being put forth by voluntaiy effort to supply 
additionel and more siiital^le school accommodation. These efforts will 
appear all the more pinisewoiijhy when I add that all the school 
buildings I have enumerated, with one exception, 01*6 non-vested 

But whilst gi^dng so much ci*edit to the clergy of all denommationa Interuftl 
for their zeal in the cause of education, I am constrained to wid that ^ 
a closer adherence to school architecture, a moi’O intimate acquaintance some cases 
with school organization, and less anxiety to subordinate the internal unsuitable. 
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jppfndixC. aiTangements of the day school to tlie convenience of Sunday school or 
Report! on meeting, would, in many instances, have supplied class rooms and 

Slate of galleiies where they are much needed, or even when they are supplied, 
SclioolB. would have separated them from the main room by solid walls, and 

. by movable wooden partitions. The internal arrangements of the 

Gordon, recently erected building for the St. Joseph’s Male and Female Schools, 
Belfast, Slate-street, might be taken as a model of wliat can be done, at moderate 
host, to supply the facilities necessary for proper organization, when 
there is a single eye to mate the biiilcling and all its anungements 
subservo the one p\irpose for which it was erected. 

School ^ But notwithstanding all these pmiseworthy efforts, the school accom- 
^ Belfast is not yet sufficient ; for many of the school buildings 
yet rots- do not afford a floor space of eight square feet for each pupil, and some of 
cient. them, including even a few of those recently erected, are overcrowded. 

Besides, if all children of school age were compelled to go to school, 
il would be found, judging from the appearance of many of the streets 
during school-hours, that thei'O is still a large contingent of the poorer 
part of the population, who never send their children to school at all ; 
or if some of them do, pupils of this class attend so irregularly, and for 
so short a period of tiio school-going age, that they fail to acquire any 
real proficiency in the merest elements of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. This is sadly illustrated by the character of many of the 
pupOs attending those schools established by mill-owners for their half- 
time workers. In these, it is not unusual to find children who had 
never entered the door of a school-house till they were old enough to 
obtain employment on half-time, and this employment being contingent 
upon their going to school, girls at eleven or twelve years of age are 
often presented for examination in the progi*amme for lowest class ; 
and there is always a large proportion of these pupils who have not 
reached the programme for fourth class at fourteen years of age, when 
efforTnSt withdrawn from school, and employed on full time, h^rther 

be supple- efforts, either of a voluntary cliaracter as at present, or through the 
mented. agency of a compulsory education Act, is needed before all the childi'en 
of the less provident portion of the working classes are brought up to 
that minimura of attainments contemplated by the framers of the 
Factory Act. In one part of the town, the administrator of St. Peter's 
hjis done much both in the erection of school-buildings, and in filling 
these buildings with pupils, many of whom had previously never gone 
to school] and the administrator of St. Mary’s has done similar good 
work in a very backward locality in his district. But efforts of this 
kind are largely characteiistic of the individual and cannot be relied 
on to fill up ^ the gaps, however praiseworthy they may be in the 
special instances. It may be said, I think, that all that part of the 
population of Belfast who desirti an education for their cliiidren at our 
National schools, and who are willing to i)ay school-fees — more or less 
according to their means, — have little difficulty even at present in 
finding what they require within easy reach ; and in proportion to the 
increase in this part of the population, increased facilities are likely to 
be supplied for them. Yoluntary effort will provide for these in the 
future as it has done in the past, and as it is still doing. What is 
required is some legislative action whereby individual effort may be 
strengthened and supplemented in the case of those cliiidren whose 
parent often make the weekly penny fee on excuse for their own 
culpable neglect of their offspring ; thus, in many cases, paving the way 
• to the industriiJ school, the reformatory, the police conit, or the 
convieVa cell. While writing thus, I have in my mind some tiiree or 
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four schools in tli© lowest parts of the town, where I am disturbed at 
my inspections, and where the teachers are continually annoyed by Reports on 
children of this class who asseuible for play in the neighbourhood of State of 
the school-house, hammer at the school-room door, shout in through the 
■windows, and in other ways maJse themselves felt as a power ■with Mr. j. 
which only the constable is fit to cope. For the Belfast proletariat Oordon. 
nothing but compulsion will serve, either to drive their children inside Belfast, 
the school-house, or to keep them there. ^ 

Of the 19 schools added to this district witiiin the last three year’s Average 
only two are ruifil. These are two small schools near the Maze, about attendance, 
four miles beyond Lisburn, which had for a long time been in connexion 
■with the Church Education Society. They will likely command an 
averiige daily attendance .of from 35 to 40 each. In the rural part of 
the district, comprising those portions of the counties of Antrim and 
Down which adjoin Belfast on the soiath, south-west, and south-east 
sides, there are at present 44 day schools. The accommodation in all 
these schools is quite sufficient for the largest attendance. Indeed, in 
some localities, and especially in the neighbourhood of Hillsborough, the 
schools are so close togetlier that in many of them the minimum average 
of 30 is maintained with difficulty. The aggregate average daily 
attendance at these 44 schools for the past year was 2,111, giving an 
average of 48 for each. The average daily a^ttendance at ■the 68 day 
schools in Belfast amounted to 10,436, giving an average daily attend- 
ance of 153 for each school. Combining these averages we get 112 as 
the average for each school in the district, town and rural. In these 
ailciilatious I do not include the seven evening schools j nor do I make 
any reference to them in this report further than to express my opinion 
that, from an educational point of view, most of them are of very little 
use. 

Excluding the convent school, and I’eckoning the head of each depart- Te'^chinj 
ment of the Belfast P. L. IT. school as a principal teacher, there ai’e at 
presem) 112 principal and 209 assistant teachers in the day schools of 
this district. They ai’e thus classed : — 

Principals. AaststaniB. 





Milo. 

Female. 

Malo. 

Female. 

Total. 


I'., 



It) 

16 

2 

7 

41 > 

I. 

1*.» 



9 

7 

3 

9 

28/ 

60 

II'., 



10 

11) 

C 

40 

851 

II. 

u»., 



3 

2 

12 

19 

36 7 

121 

lit*., 



1-2 

7 

2.1 

73 

I16l 

15 j- 

III. 

III*., 



3 

- 

6 

6 

131 




C2 

50 

56 

153 

321 



That is, of the principal teachers over 80 per cent, are in first or second 
class; whereas of the entire staff, principals and assistants, 190, or 60 
per cent., ai’e classed liigher than third. 

Besides this stuff of 321 teachers, there are 31 pupil teachei’s — 27 
males and 4 females — and 230 monitors, 62 males and 168 females, in 
the district at present ; making a gmnd total of 582 teachers and 
apprentice teachers of all gifides ; no mean number of workers in the 
cause of primary education ■within the limits of one district. 

As regards the rural schools, a few of them under highly classed and Rural 
energetic teachei’s are well taught ; about one-half of the whole may be schools, 
set down as very fair; whilst the remainder fall more or less below 
average proficiency. Tlie low average attendance at many of these 
schools prevents teachers of abilityfrom seeking employment in them. 
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Belfast. 

Town 

schools, 


their 

eOicioncy. 


Their 
teach.irs 
zealous and 
well dia* 
posed. 


Defects. 


Male and 

female 

n^ialanta. 


Taking this into account, I think that tlieir teachers, -with about four 
exceptions, are doing all that should reasonably be expected from them. 
I have always at luy incidental visits found tliem busy at work, and I 
have never detected any attempt at falsification or exaggeration of 
ad;tendancc. 

The attendance at the to^vn schools is much more regular, and the 
proficiency attained in a majority of them is undoubtedly much higher. 
But when one takes into account the high classification of nearly all the 
principal, and of lui increasingly large number of the assistant teachers, 
the comforiable sclioobbouses, tlie ample supply of school appliances, 
the facHities for keeping up an adequate stock of school requisites, the 
interest taken by most of the managers in the success of the schools, 
and last, but not least, the generous local support realized from school- 
fees, with results fees in a contributory union, snperadded, one should 
reasonably expect to find both well-taught schools and} relatively with 
otter parts of the country, well paid principal teachers. And it is to 
me a pleasing duty to put it on record in this report, that a large 
proportion of my schools in Belfast are able to pass the crucial test of 
the annual examination so as to reficot credit upon both teachers and 
pupils. A spirit of healthy emulation is kept up among the teachers of 
the best schools, and the praise which a judicious inspector will always 
give when the work is well done, is found here to be often the best 
stimulus to even greater effort ^ whilst, on the other hand, a rrjbuke or 
a pointed noting in the Obserration Book, when some subject or class 
falls below expectation, 'operates in most cases as a sufficient corrective 
and warning, as is shown by the improvement at next examination. 
The difficulty about the use of unauthorized text-books and inferior 
stationery has happily been overcome, and is now a tiling of the past ; 
80 that all the relations at present existing between inspector and 
teachers are those of mutual confidence and good will, based upon an 
earnest aim and desire to attain to “ higher things” from year to year. 
I do not say, nevertheless, that the Belfast schools are in all respects 
above criticism. In some details of their work even the best teachers 
and the best taught schools sometimes ffill below what the programme 
expects. But some of these defects are to be attributed rather to the 
requiremen'te of the programme itself than to any flagrant neglect on 
the teacher^s part, arising perhaps from a miscoueeptiQn of what is 
really asked for, or more frequently from inability, owing to want of 
time, to make up all these details satisfactorily. Thus, arithmetic has 
till incently claimed too much of tlie teacher's time and attention, to the 
unavoidable neglect of something else which might be considered of less 
pressing importance j whilst the relegating of explanation to the inferior 
position of a subhead in all classes helow sixth has removed the stimulus 
of a money payment from this important supplement to the reading 
lesson, and has, in consequence, greatly modified the zeal of even the 
best teachers in securing attention to the subject-matter and the 
meaning of words. 

I am disposed to adhere to the opinion expressed by me in former re- 
ports that female assistants are on the average more successful than malw. 
But in lai’ge mixed school, with a heavy senior division in and VI. 
classes, I would like to see at least one well qualified male assistant. It 
is somewhat disappointing to find a large senior division entirely handed 
over to a female assistant, — the principal teacher being so occupied 'Nvith 
the details of keeping the machinery in working order that he has little 
time to spare for connected daily teaching. I am glad to say that on 
^my recornmendation male assistants and male monitors have been placed 
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in. some of the largest mixed schools where till lately the entire staff, ^ppanduca 
with the exception of the principal teacher, were females. A few years r — “ 
ago it would have been difficult to find such assistants here, but of late sS^of 
fewer of our male pupU teachers and monitors leave the service than Sdiools. 
formerly, either because they experience greater difficulty in securing 
appointments in the Civil Service, or because they are becoming better Gordon. 
satisfied with their prospects as teachei*s. Belfast. 

To one who has seen, the admirable discipline which is so charaoteris- "TT 
tic of English and American city schools, it seems haa-d, at first sight, to JiioS? be 
excuse or account for the hubbub which usually accompanies the floor lietier. 
movomonts in .some of the large schools here, and the restlessness which 
seems to be so irrepressible even during lessons. No doubt, the insuffi- 
cient school accommodation and thp defective internal arrangements may 
sometimes be urged as an apology for the lack of discipline; but making all 
allowance for tli’awbaeks of this kind, I feel strongly that in tli is special 
matter many of our teachers have still *a great deallto learn. A day or 
two spent in the female department- of the Moddl School here, in Rosetta 
National School in tliis district, or in Mountpottinger Male National 
School, in District 10, would be of more service to many of our principal 
teachers, male and female, in the matter of discipline, than pages of 
suggestions and fault finding wiitteu in the Observation Book. I could 
readily point to a iminber of other schools in the district, in which a 
praisowoi*tlry effort is being made to improve the discipline ; but these 
three are so pre-eminently models in tins, respect that I am not likely 
to excite any feelings of jealousy in refening to them by name. So 
great is the tendency of many of the pupils in a large town, to move 
about from school to school, and especially of tho.se who are petted and 
over-indulged at home, that some principal teachers are tempted,. I fear, 
to be rather lax as regards discipline. This I consider bad policy, for 1 
have never Icnown a well-disciplined school to suffer in attendance from 
this cause, whereas I have known schools to break down through bad 
discipline alone, even when the teachers were well qualified to teach and 
otherwise well disposed to do their best. 

In most of the schools an ample supply of books and other requisites Supply of 
for sale to tlie pupils is found always on hands. The reading books, tooks and 
copybooks, and other school-books arfe noV pilrchdaed’fi’om the Gommis- 
sioners’ book store exclusively, but the blank paper for school exercises, ^ 
book-keeping, itc., is procured by many teachers from the local stationers. 

With this 1 do not inteifere further than to see that the paper is equal, 
both as regai'ds quantity and quality, to that supplied at the same price 
on the Board’s list. 

School-fees materially increase tlie income of the principal teachei'sin School few. 
the large town schools ; the amount realized in this way in a majority of 
them ranging from £50 to £120 a year — in one exceptional caso to 
nearly £250. With the exception of those schools about Hillsborough 
under the patronage of the Marquess of Downshire, few of them have 
any local support in addition to their scliool-fees. Eighteen have a 
teacher’s residence attached, but in some cases rcut is paid. 

I have little to comj)laiii of as to the maimer in which the school School 
accounts are kept. Sometimes there is a tendency to put off the regis- #ccount3. 
tration of new pupils or to neglect recording in the register the date at 
which pupils whose names have been struck off tbe books re-enter school ; 
but in most of the important details connected with the marking of the 
rolls and accurately recording tlie attendance at the proper time, I have 
had very few instances of irregularity and only one caso of groas falsifi- 
cation • since I came to Belffist. Theve are -two ipatters, however, 

N 
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e^aTulned 
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connected with these school accounts on which I could speak with more 
confidonce if the C/ommissioners had adopted some plan for enabling the 
Inspector in a systematic and ready way to satisfy himself of their 
accuracy. 1 refer to the exclusion of incomplete attendances, and the 
past history of pupils entering from other National schools, Until the 
Commissioners supply such machinery as will enable teachers to record 
all such cases faithfnily and accurately and at the least possible expen- 
<lituro of time and trouble, it will be impossible for any Inspector, in a 
district like this, to do more than trust that no gross irregularities occui, 
Excluding the evening schools, 11,823 pupils were examined for results 
during the year ended 31st December last. They were thus classed:— 

3,0341 
2,025 1 nr, 

1 837 ' 

j 


Infants, 
Class I., 

,> n., 

„ III., 
» IV., 
VI., 

>, VI., 


1,2941 
868 I 23 
646 
698 J 


per cant. 


The per-centage in the senior classes corresponds exactly with that given 
in last report for all Ireland, and is higher than at first sight one would 
be led to expect, taking into account that 25 per cent, of the entire 
number are infanta. The Model school has a much larger per-cent^e 
ill the senior classes than any other school in Belfast, as many of tire 
sixth class pupils remain for a second, and oven for a third year* in that 
class. Erom a return which has been supplied to me by the principal 
teachers of these schools, I find that the average age of the sixth class 
boys is IS-G, and of the sixth class girls 13‘5. I may therefore, I think, 
say that few pupils are to be found at school here after 14 years of age, 
and that many leave much younger; and this being so, 28 per 
cent, in senior classes is an index of high olassiGcation, especially in 
. view of the additional fact that of these over 18 per cent, were 
examined on sixth class progi*amme. 

Attendance The school attendance for 1884 as compared with that given in the 

1884com?^ last general repoi-t for this district may be thus stated ; — 

paxed. 1B79. 2884, 

Oa Bolls 14.849 18,508 

QuiJifiedforExBTTiiniilioD, .... 9,637 12,496 

Kxaminod, , 9,170 11>828 


—an increase of nearly 4,000 on rolls and of 2,658 examined. 

Besides these 11,828 examined in the day schools, 277 pupils were 
examined for results in the evening schools, making a total of 12,105 
examined within the year. This amount of work I could not have ac- 
complished without considerable help from the assistants stationed here. 
In the examination of large schools tlie value of the help afibrdedinthis 
way, when effective, can hai’dly be over-estimated j and I have beenfor- 
Aanistants. tunatc both as regards the present assistant, Mr. Clements, and Ms pi-e- 
dccesRor, Mr. Robertson, in having been supplied wdth the aid and co- 
operation of two gentlemen in whose ability and faithfulness I have 
entire confidence. 

It renuims to say a few words now on the general proficiency. 

Proficisney Reading, not including explanation, is perhaps as well taught as we 
ni readiDg. Jjave any right to expect, though it is far from perfect. The stops and 
pauses ai’e, on the whole, well attended to both in reading and repeating 
poetry j the chief defect is a rapid enunciation which is often to be 
attributed to local causes, rather tlian to any neglect on the teaohei’'s part. 
In large schools it is very difficult to teach reading well unless a separate 
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class-i*oom bo used, wliere one class may be taken at a time, and tlma A.ppendixc, 
jjcifect quietness secured. Wlierever tbe internal arrangements are Reports oa 
suitable I strongly recommend tliat reading be taught m this way, and State of 
not in drafts on the lioor ; for indisuinct and rapid enunciation, mis- 
calling of words and neglect of stops are the ordinary concomitants of Mr. j. 
draft teaching in large schools. In some of my otherwise well-taught Gordon. 
schools, T attribute the unsatisfactory progress in. reading to tins cause Belfast. 

alone. I liave already said that explanation does ?.iot get the attention 

it deserves. This I consider the great defect of our results system — a 
defect which pervades all the intellectual .side of the school-work. Want 
of intelligence in grasping tlie meaning of the reading lesson is certain to 
stand in the way of progress in’ all those subjects the knowledge of 
which is to be got from books. Agriculture is sure to suffer, and so 
must grammar in even a higher degree. Under such circumstances the ex- 
amination in such subjects as girls’ reading book and physical geography 
are sure to result in failure in lifth and probably even in sixth class j and 
indeed tlie general tone of mind which the pupil brings to his work is 
lowered in consequence. Some teachere, realizing this, are giving more 
attention than formerly to subject-matter; but the majority placidly 
submit to be reminded from yearto yeavthiitexplauation is unsati^actoiy, 
without apparently making much effort to remedy the defect. I mean 
to press this matter more strenuously in future ; but as long as my bnly 
weapons are pimitive, sucli as the threat of a reprimand or a fine I feel 
that the contest between the hope of reward and the fear of punishment 
must be a very \inequal one. The same I’emark applies to the subheads 
in all other subjects. If this is the experience of all Inspectors, and I 
venture to tliink that it is, the time wonL.l appear to have ariivcd for 
getting rid of these subheads as such, either by absorbing them in the 
general ])ass, or by paying for them separately. The latter coui'se I 
would not recommend in any subject except explanation of the reading 
lesson ; and this might be arranged for as a specijin subject, by selecting 
the reading lessons in such a way as to give pi‘ominence to one subject at 
a time, such as Scripture history, natural history, descriptive geo- 
graphy, (kc. 

There is at present great emulation among many of the teachers to Writing, 
excel in teaching pomnaiisliip. It is gi*atifying to see how much pleased 
they are in getting their pupils to exhibit well foi*med winting and clean 
copybooks at the results examination. School exercises also are very 
well executed, with ornamental headiugs and coloured map.s iiclded in 
some cases. Writiug is now taught, and not left to take cai*o of itself 
till the end of the half hour. This can easily be mantled in large 
schools. In small schools I recommend that all the writiug on paper 
be taught at the same time, even though this arrangement may violate 
some accepted principle of school orgaruzatiou. In other words, I recom- 
mend that the time table be so arranged tlmt the teachers may be able 
to devote at least one half hoiu- daily to the actual teaching of writing, 
believing that this subject deserves and ought to get onc-ciijhlh of the 
teacher’s undivided attention. This ari’angement woi’ks well wherever 
it has got a fair trial. 

Spelling is usually good in first and second classes ; only fuir in tim’d Spoiling, 
and fourth ; pretty fair in fifth, and good in sixth. In the senior 
classes the chief test Is a dictation exercise, though [UfiicuU words from 
the reading book are always given in. addition. Tlie spelling of these 
words is seldom so satisfactory as the dictatiou exercise. 

A great deal of time is spent in tcacliiug arithmetic. The recent Arittmetic. 
modifications of the programme in this Bubjcct have been productive of 
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Jfptndixa the best results. Notation, numeration, and mental calculation are less 
Re "^on satisfactory, ho'wever, than the calculations and computations on slate or 
paper. A suitable text-book on mental arithmetic would be a great 
Sclioola. ^0031 to botli teanlier aird examiner. No book worthy of the name, as 
far as I know, has been published in this country. If I were asked to 
Goi'don, recommend one, I would name such a book as I have seen in use in 
Beifaai. AmpriftH. — Intellectual Arithmetic, as it is called — not a collection of 
— empiric rules for solving ready-made questions, which have little con- 
nexion with the transactions of business, and are of no use as a mental 
discipline ; but a systematized scientific text-book, in which the pupils 
are trained to evolve the principles of nnmbers intellectually in words, 
without the aid of' slate and pencil. Such a mental arithmetic would 
subserve an excellent purpose in developing a theoretical knowledge of 
this subject, and would be a much better mental discipline than the 
childish rule-of-thumb conmutations which usually go by that name. 
GrMamar. Grammar is not what I would like it to bo in many of the schools, 
though I believe a fair mnount of time is given to it. Even granting 
that the average teacher knows how to teach this subject, which is 
granting a good deal, there are two reasons, at least, why a break-down 
may often be expected at the results examination. The first I have 
referred to in what I have said about reading, the second is the difficulty 
most teachers seem to experience in getting their pupils to prepare the 
home lessons in this subject accurately. I do not mean to imply by 
this that there are not any schools in the district in which this subject 
is successfully taught ; but grammar is a difficult subject to teach well, 
and tho results fee paid for it is not sufficient to induce many teachers 
to take it up heartily, even when they might be capable of t^ching it 
with fair success. 

(refl^aply. Many of my schools stand the test of the results examination very 
fairly in geography. But in so discursive a subject as this, where there 
is so little likelihood of teachers and examiner running exactly on the 
same lines, a handbook for each map is my idea of the proper kind of 
text-book for elementary teaching — such a handbook as could be learned 
from cover to cover within the results year. An outline or blank map 
should accompany each ordinary map used in the school, and the teacher 
should not rest satisfied till liis pupils could point oat on the outline 
map, as well as exactly describe in words, the situation of every place 
named in the text-book. This would give defi^niteness to the daily 
work, and would insure for tlie teacher, who has done his best to teach 
well, cori*esponding credit from his inspector at the results examination. 
Over.pres- Before passing from these ordinary subjects of the school courae, I 
sure. am anxious to say a word about tlie home lessons. I have no desii’e to 
intensify the cry which has been raised in England about over-pressure ; 
but I do think that in many of the beat schools liei'e the home work 
given to the pupils is excessive, and not always judiciously appoit-ioned. 
There seems to be a aoi-t of craze for giving “ exercises ” to be worked out 
at home. Exercises in arithmetic, grammai’, geogi*aphy, spelling and 
transcription even, with composition and letter- writing superadded. These 
exeixsises usually occupy much longer time in their preparation and wntmg 
out than the lessons to be studied or committed to memory ; in fact, the 
exercise, in many cases, seems almost to take the place of oral explana- 
tion and class teaching, An exercns© may now and then serve as a 
means of testing the ]jrogress made in part of a subject whi<di has been 
explained and carefully taught in class , but so much home exercise 
work, to the prejudice of accurately learned home lessons, is in my 
judgment as m isd ir ected and injudicious as it is oppressive. If I had 
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.the powel’ to act ss dicte.tor in iJnis matter, I should say to all teachera 
who have charge of the young : confine the home work to such lessons t> “IT* 
as ai*e to be committed to memory ; do not set long lessons ; give such State of 
explanations as may be necessary, before the tasks are committed to Sohoola. 
memory, and see that they are ac&u/roAely committed and thoroughly 
understood; hut do not burden your pupils with home “exercises”; Gordon. 
leave all the work of this kind for school, and use it rather as a test of Belfast, 
knowledge imparted than as a mode of impai^ting additional knowledge. 

I believe that the absurd attempt to teach a subject through long — and 
often puzzling — 'home exercises, is the fertile som*ce of neai’ly all the 
so-called over-pressure, of which we have heard so much of late, and 
which is by no means confined to elementary schools eitlier here or in 
Great Britain. 

As regards the instruction in extra subjects, a change for the better Extra s\ib- 
has taken place. I do not need to say how this change has come about ; jecta. 
hut the fact is that the teachers here do not now, as formerly, press 
extra subjects unduly into the school work. Vocal music — not now tin 
exti’a — and drawing are still extensively taught. Algebra is kept up 
in several schools, and geometry and physical geography in a few. But 
beyond these, little is attempted. This modified attention to extras has 
had an influence for good upon the ordinaiT- subjects of the course, and 
more especially upon the writing, including book-keeping and school 
exercises. 

Vocal music is fairly taught, including singing by ear, but not by Vocal 
note; The tonic sol-fa system is about to get a trial in some schools music, 
here ; and I hope sight-singing will follow. Drawing, though improv- 
Jhg, is not always satisfactory, and is sometimes hardly worth paying ing, 
for. Book-keeping is, on the whole, satisfactory in the town schools ; 
but in the rural schools agriculture is seldom well taught. With a few 
exceptions, needlework do^ not get that attention which its importance -work, 
deserves, either in town or country schools. 

Of the 230 monitors in this district at present, nearly two-fifths are Monitors, 
boys. The average age of the girls at date of appointment is about 
14 years, and they have then, as a rule, passed in sixth class. The 
hoys, if appointed at all, must he taken younger ; but they also are 
usually up to programme for sixth class before their appointment. I 
set a high value upon the training and experience which these young 
persons get in their daily round of duties in a really good school ; and, 
indeed, several of the beat teachers here, both principoJs and assistants, 
have got all their preparatory training in this way, either as monitors or 
pupil teachers. • Still, seeing that increased facilities for professional 
training are now brought within their I’each, I hope the day is not far 
dktant when all candidate teachers mil be required to spend a year or 
two at a training college immediately after having completed their 
period of service as monitom or pupil teachers. 

All the departments of the Model School continue to maintain their Model 
high character for efficiency. At no period of its history has the fchool. 
proficiency of the pupils proved more satisfactory than at the recent re- 
sults examination. The pupil teachers pass the annual examination 
creditably, and most of them secure second class before leaving the 
establishment. It is not so difficult as it was some years ago to find suit- 
able candidates, and they are much sought, after by manager's as soon as 
their period of service is completed. Kindergarten work has been in- 
troduced with much success into the infant department of the schools. 

In the male department a class selected fi-om tlie senior boys has, for the 
last three years, been instructed in the programme of the Intermediate 
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schools- This class takes up tlic National School course during school- 
hours, and tlie special Intermediiite subjects outside of school-hours. At 
the examination of 1S84, out of 20 hoj^s examined, 18 passed. Ten 
passed with honours in English, 14 in arithmetic, 12 in geometry, 9 in 
algebra, and 4 in French. Ten passed, hut not with honours, in draw- 
ing, and 6 in music. A few jmssed in other subjects such as chemistry 
and natural philosophy. On an average the 18 successful pupils passed 
in six subjects each. The teacher's did not obtain any pecuniary ad- 
vantage on account of their extra work in training this class. The 
clergy of the several Protestant denominations continue, as formerly, to 
visit this school at the time set apart for religious instruction, and an 
annual examination in religious knowledge is held for each denomination, 
at which prizes and ceirificatcs are awarded to the most deserving 
pupils. 

Nor is tliis watchful care of the religious training of the children at- 
tending the National )SchooIs liere conhned to the Model School. Tlie 
late Established and the fkC. Churches have each a diocesan inspector 
who holds an annual examination in religious knowledge based on pro- 
grammes sEincfcioned by the bishops of these Churches. The Presbytery 
of Belfast also has issued a programme for the pripils connected with 
the Presbyterian Cliurch, and a member of this Presbytery is appointed 
to ari’ange for instruction and an annual examination on the subjects 
embraced in this progi'atrune. Similar supervision and examinations 
are arranged for in the schools under the pati'onage of other com- 
munions. Due regard being had to parental right and authority, the 
National schools here carry out thoroughly and systematically the 
object for which National Education was originally established in the 
country, by affording, under organized supervision, not only literary and 
moral, but also religious insti-uction to children of all persuasions in the 
community, 

I liave the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant. 

J. Cordon. 


The Secretaries, <&e. 


Mr. James am. 


Lurgan, February, 1885, 


Gentlemen, — In accordance with your insbmetions, I beg to submit 
the following report on the schools in the district under my superin* 
tendence. 

My last general repori was for the year 1881. Since then there 
has not been any change in tlie boundaries of the district, which extends 
over 183 square rades, and includes four parishes in the south of County 
Anti'im, three in the north of County Armagh, and seven in the west of 
County Do-wn. In tlie year 1881, when the last Census was taken, the 
district contained a population of 77,127. 

On the occasion of my last repoit: there were 114 day and 13 evening 
schools. Of these, C day and G evening schools were since struck off 
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schools irere added to it. In this district there are now, therefore, 115 
day and 9 evening schools, viz. 

Ordinary town and mnvl schools, 

Model schools, > 

Poor Law Union gchools, 

Convent schoolS) . . 

Evening schools, » • 


Total, 


109 

S 


Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 


Zfr. James 
Drotau 


124 


Liirgan 


Number of 

Allowing eight square feet of floor space for each child, these 115 day schools, 
schools 'are capable of acconiniodatmg 10,952 pupils. The daily average a-moimt 
attendance returned in the results reports of the past year was for 7,245 modation, 
pupils ; and the highest monthly attendance during the same period was 
7,760 pupils. In five cases the average was in excess of the school- 

room accommodation; and in eighteen cases the highest monthly 
attendance was still more in exc^s. In a population of 77,127j there 
should he about 15,425 children of school-going age. I find, however, 
that during the week ended on 14th May, 1881, there were only 8,276 
pupils present in. the National schools of the district, and 573 pupils in 
all other schools within the same area, making a total attendance of 
8,849 pupils. Deducting this number from the number of children of 
school-going age, there would remain more than 42 pei- cent, between 
the ages of 4 and 15 years not at any school. A similar calculation based 
on the average attendance during the past results-year would show a 
still larger number not attending school. With reference to this, I 
would say, it is not all to be attributed to parental indifference regarding 
the advantages of education. In almost every pai’t of this district 
various branches of linen manufacture are carried on ; and the majority 
of tlio people are employed in their own homes in hand-loom weaving 
and tlie allied trades. From a very early age the children can be 
made useful in various subsidiary occupations and in attending to the 
household duties- The parents are thus enabled to devote their time 
more exclusively to their trade. Child labour being in this way — if 
indirectly, yet decidedly — remunerative, the pai*ents, having themselves 
little experience of the benefi.ts of education, in many cases sacrifice the 
future of their children for the present profit arising from then- help. It 
is difficult to suggest any adequate remedy for this state of matters, 
short of making attendance at school up to a certain age compulsory. 

It may be doubted if any extension of the Factory Act, making it 
applicable to industries carried on at the homes of the people, as well as 
to factory laboui*, would be of any avoil. The evil does not aiiae so 
much from the children being themselves engaged in work, as from their 
being kept from school to give any help that may be required, in order 
to leave the other members free to devote their wliolo time to their 
employment. The necessary result is the same. Tlie permanent 
interests of the children in the matter of education are sacrificed. 

Of the 115 National scliool-houses in the district, nine are vested in CTiaracter 
the Commissioner.^ of National Education ; one was assigned to them ; 
and tbe remainder are non-vested. In no case does the teacher pay 
rent for the school-house. Thirty-nine schools have teachers' residences 
attached. Six of these were built by aid received through the Teachers’ 
Residences Act. The school-houses generally are suitable, and are kept 
in good repair. In several cases commodious class-rooms have been 
lately added, and other enlargements made to' meet the v'ailts of an in- 
creased attendance ; but, as has been already stated, in some cases the 
amount -of accommodation afforded is inadequate .for 'the number of 
children drawn together by the pojmhirity of the teadior. 
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In thiiiy-t-wo cases there are local committees, whose functions ai'e 
generally confined to what concerns the repair of the huildings. 
Twenty-thi’ee schools are under the managership of Roman Catholic 
clergymen j eighteen under Protestant Episcopalian clergymen ; twenty- 
fonr laymen of the same denomination j thirty-one under Presbyterian 
clergymen; nine, under Presbyterian laymen; four under M^odist 
clergymen;* one under a Methodist' layman; and five others are under 
managers of mined religious denominations. The interest taken in the 
schools by the managers, and theii’ influence for good, are very vaiied. 
In some cases, as has beenpreviouslyreported,theterm‘^ correspondent" 
would be more appropriate in view of the duties they discharge. In 
other cases managers continue to devote much of their time and means 
to jn’ornote the interests of the schools. 

While in many of the schools there is maintained a fair supply of 
school-requisites — maps, hooks, <Sic. — it is cause for regret that in not a 
few too little regard is given to this important matter. It may he 
questioned, indeed, whether more than a porfimotory attention to it can 
be expected on the pai’t of teachers, so long as the supplying of their 
pupils with what is requisite involves a necessary loss to themselves. 
Not only have they to advance the money for payment of what they 
receive for their schools — although that may be most inconvenient for 
them at the time for which supplies are required — and to pay for the 
conveyance of their parcels from the local railway stations to the 
schools, together with other incidental cost, they have in many cases, 
especially in the poorer districts, to provide their scholars gr^is with 
what is absolutely needful for the caiTying on of routine school work — 
pens, ink, papei', pencils, slates, &c. "V^en parents can with difficulty 
be induced to pay even tho school-fee, it often becomes practically 
impossible to obtain from them the cost of the books and stationery. 
In such cases the teacher will he naturally content with seeing that the 
scholars are furnished with the smallest possible quantity of requisites. 
Some remedy for this state of affairs is greatly needed. "While any 
free supply is, of coui^e, out of the question, might it not be possible 
in some way to secure the teacher against positive loss. 

Duiing the past three years, or since my last general report, twenty- 
six teachers of this district left the Board’s service, from various causes 
which were repoi’ted from year to year. Durii^ the same period twenty- 
eight new teachers entered the Board’s service for tlie first time ; and it ia 
satisfao toiy to know that whilst few of themhad-attendeda Training College, 
no less than 88 per cent, had been trained as pupil teachers and moni- 
tors in our model and ordinary National schools. The present teaching 
staff, exclusive of a community of nuns connected with a convent 
school, consists of 170 teachers, besides a junior staff of 4 pupil- 
teachers, and 122 monitors, who are receiving beneficial training for 
the every day duties of a teacher. 

The relative position of the teachers and their classification are as 
below : — 


Claai Principals. AsBistants, 

u. K, »(. r. 


I'-, . 


. 3 

3 

_ 

_ 

V., . 


. 3 

7 

1 

3 

11'., . 


. 34 

19 

2 

R 

II"„ . 


, 5 

3 

2 

3 

III'., , 


. 19 

17 

] 

6 

26 

m% . 


. 2 


1 

Provifibnnl, 


. 2 


“ 



Total, . 

. 

50 

11 

"4T 
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The next taTsulated return sliows tbe number of “Ti’ained’* and 


“ Untrained ” teachei-s, and tLeir i)osition in the schools : — 


Iteporis ou 
State of 



Piisolpnls. 

, . . . Schools, 

Assutants. 


AT. 

F, 

M. 

Mr. Jixmts 

Trained, • ■ 

. 45 

37 . 

3 

1*2 Urown. 

Untrauied, « « 

. 23 

23 

3 

29 Lurgan. 

Total, • 

. 68 

SO 

"n 

41 Trainedanil 





' untrained 

teachers. 

There are eighty -three who have 

not attended 

a Training 

College ; 


but fifteen of these had received previous training and instmction as Monitors, 
pupil teachers, and forty-four as monitors in the district model and 
ordinary National schools; so that only twenty-four, or 14*1 per 
cent, of the teachers entered upon their duties without previous special pre- 
paration. In connexion witii this, I have now to report that there arc 
. at present 126 young persons in this district receiving such preparation 
as pupil-teachers and monitors. Their grades are annexed : — 


PapU teachers of 2nd year, 


SI. 

2 

p. 

Do. of 1st „ 


, 1 

1 

Monitors 0 / 5th year, . 


- 2. 

8 

Do. of 4th „ , 


. 2 

6 

Do. of 3rd ,, • 


. 10 

19 

Do. of 2nd „ . 


. U 

8 

Do. of 1st ,, • 


. 27 

26 


Total, 

. 58 

68 


One point in this table is worthy of notice — the fact that there are so 
many monitors in the earlier, and so few advancing to the later yeai-s of 
the co\irS6. This is partly, at least, attributable to the willingness of 
parents to have their children who are intended ultimately for commercial 
• pursuits engaged in remnnerative teaching during the concluding yeai*s 
of their attendance at school. It could be obviated, in so far as this is 
its cause, only by presenting larger inducements to capable teachera, 
making the mateiial advantages of an educational cai'eer more nearly 
equal to those offered in a mercantile life, and in other hranebes of tbe 
Civil Service. Great injury to education must be done by the loss of 
teachers just when they have been in some manner prepared by ti-ain- 
ing and experience for efficiently discharging their duties, and when . 
the natural return for the advantages they have received, ought to be 
expected from them. Some means for lesseningthis drain on our edu- 
cational resoiirces is most desirable. 

The efficiency of the teachers in conducting their schools, and in im- 
parting instruction, is on the whole fair. The average proficiency of 
the 6,758 pupils I examined for resulta-fees dm*mg the past year was 
71*9 per cent of the prescribed standard. In tbeir conduct tlie teachers 
have continued to merit my commendation ; and their social position is 
in advance of what might be expected from pernons in receipt of their 
income from the schools. The average annual remuneration received 
by the male principal teachers is ^72 14s. 7cZ.j and hythe male assistants, 
•£56 4«. 3<f, ; whilst that received by the female principal teachers is 
£69 10a. 5c2.;andbythefemaleassistants, £41 6s. 9rf. Of these amounts 
local aid has contributed, by endowments, subscriptions, and school- 
fees, j£15 12s. 9<i. to male pnucipal teachers, £2 13s. 9d. to male assist- 
ants; £11 7s. Id' to female principal teachersi and £1 19s. to female 
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AftpetiifixC. assistants. How the classification of the teachers is represented by 
these sums will appear in the annexed tabulated return : — 

Frinoip&ls. 


Reports on 
Stats of 
Schools, 


Jl/r. Jama 
Browne. 
htlTg&n, 


1., 

11., 
III., 


Local aid, . 

Total income, 
Local aid, « 
Total income, 
Local aid, , 

Total income, 


M. 

£ 3. d. 

p. 

£ s. 

d. 

M. 
£ 5. 

d. 

27 J4 8 

16 6 

11 

9 i 

11 

115 5 2 

85 16 

3 

95 14 

9 

15 18 4 

12 7 

8 

4 10 

11 

7b* 6 10 

58 4 

1 

66 14 

2 

13 n U ' 

' 7 10 10 

0 U 

S 

58 14 6 

45 13 

1 

39 9 

1 


£ s. d. 
7 18 10 
61 10 I 
0 6 0 
40 14 6 

1 17 a 

36 10 3 


There are only three female assistant teachers of the second class 
who I’eceive local aid ; and in the third class tlierc are only one male 
assistant and four female assistants who receive such aid. Model 
school teachers are inclitded in these returns. The income received 
from evening schools is excluded. 

Amount of I examined G,76S pupils for results-fees during the past year. These 
examined in all the obligatory branches of the school programme. 

** I also made 2,252 distinct examinations of 1,694 pupils on extra subjects. 
The annexed table shows the degree of proficiency attained in the junior 
and senior divisions of the schools on the several obligatory subjects. 
In these retmns I valued a-No. 1 pass at 10, and a No. 2 pass at 5. 


Jnn.DiTisSoD.* SoiuDiTiaioa, Jaa. Dirlsion, Scn.niriiioiL 


Infants, . 
Reading, . 
■Writing, . 
Arithmetic, 
Spelling, 


85-3 



Grammar, 

S2‘8 

36*2 

83-6 

86' 

75'2 

749 

Geography 
Needlework, , 

62-7 

82'2 

55-5 

60-2 

85-7 

50'4 

Agriculture, 

— 

43*2 

776 

66-7 

Book-keeping « 

— 

43*8 


During the past year I travelled 2,741 miles in the discharge of officifd 
duty, and "was 164 days engaged with the examina'tion of schools ; 16 days 
were devoted to duties connected with the annual examination of teacheis 


and monitors ; and 102 days were occupied hy other public business. On 
the days iu which I was engaged with the examination of schools, or 
business connected with them, I spent an average of six hours six minutm 
daily in the schools, and two hours forty-six minutes in travelling — 
making an average daily total of eight hours fifty-two minutes so occupied. 


I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


The Secretaries, &c., 


James Brown*, District Inspector. 


Mr. 

Alexander. 

Omagh. Mr. Alexander, b.a. 

Omagh, February, 18S5. 

Gentlemen", — have the honour to submit this, my tliird general re- 
port, upon the schools in the Omagh District, which has been under my 
Number charge for the past eight years. 

examined. The number of pupila examined for results fees in the year now closed 
was 6,134, of whom 662 were also presented in extra subjects, involving 
992 distinct examinations. The children present at secondary inspec- 
Tha district, tions numbered 2,180, distributed through 54 schools. 

No material alteration has taken place in the boundaries of the dis- 
trict since the date of my last general report (1882). The statements 
in the following extract from that report are, therefore, still applic- 
able : — 

The schools are situated in tho scmfcli--wGsLern portion of Tyrone, and in that part of 
Parinamigh which lies north of Lower Longh Erne. The country is hilly, especially on tho 
borders of the two countiec, and conbnina no town of importance except Omagh. Agri- 
culture is tho principal occupation of the iohahitauts, and hence, the pupils in attfindanW 
at the schools are almost all children of farmers and farm labourers.'* 
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The existing schools — 186 in numher, chiefly of the mixed niral hind 
— afford accommodation for over 8,000 pupils, whieli is amply suflicient Ropoits on 
for present requirements. In some localities, indeed, the schools are State of 
quite too numerous, and in all such cases I find that their educational Set ooU, 
value is in the invei*se ratio to their nuinbei’. Two special diflSculties Mr. 
in the way of progi-ess result fitiin tliis state of things, and too often ^^nnder, 
prevent the childi'en from benefiting by the teacher's exertions as much OmagL. 
as they might othervtdse do — (1) the classes in these schools being little gc^Ji^too 
better than skeleton battalions,” are rai’ely influenced by a spirit of numerous, 
emulation which can bo made a most powevfhl auxiliary iix promoting EtU effects, 
the progi’ess of the children; and (2) the teacher, fearing the reduction 
of the average attendance below the point necessary to warrant pay- 
ment of his salary, hesitates to enforce a strict discipline as he knows 
that the parents are too likely to resent it by withdrawing their children, 
and sending them to other schools which are neai\ 

The necessity for making due provision for the religious instrnctioii 
of the children, is the circumstance which has mainly contributed to the 
multiplication of schools in some localities beyond the number required 
for tlie puiposes of secular education only. Whether it would be pos- 
sible to meet this want by the extension of the piinciplc adopted in 
model schools — to make the teaching staff representative of the different 
religious denominations — ^is a matter which, of course, it is outside the 
scope of this report to discuss. I wish, however, to emphasise the fact, 
that as was remarked in a report for the year 1882 : — 

“ One vigorous, prosperous, and well-worked school is in all respects of more value than 
two or three weak, stawcling institutions.’’ 

And I give my hearty adhesion to the further remark in the same 
report, that — 

" The existence of so many small schools, often in close proximity, is one of tlie seriotu 
hindrances to effective education.*’ 

On alate occasion a member of the Inspectorate stated that there was Absence of 
a very general neglect in om schools to train the children to habits of in- 
politeness. I would also add that oui' schools do not exercise a refining 
influence on the pupils to the extent that they should. Orderly annnge- 
ment of the school fumitui’e, neatness and cleanliness of school-room and 
premises, are matters which too often receive insufficient attention. In 
many cases the ground surrounding the school-house could be laid out in 
neat flower beds at moderate expense, or better still, it might be used to 
exemplify, on a small scale, the princdplos of cottage gardening con- 
tained in the text-book on Practical Farming. Much could be done in 
this way to render our schools centres of influence of a most important 
kind which would materially help to ameliorate the social condition of 
the people. I am disposed to think that the tendency to neglect tliese 
tilings is, to some extent, fostered by present anungements which 
provide that the teacher shall bo remunerated in proportion to the 
literaiy progress of his pupils, no special rewai’ds (as was formerly the 
case) l^ing held out for due attention to these important points. The 
remedy, however, lies largely in the hands of managers who have hero a 
wide field for useful eflbrt, but, as yet, ^'the labourera are few.” 

The recent opening of the training colleges will, I have every con- Training 
fidenoe, inaugui*ate a great change for the better in the general coiicli- colleges, 
tion and progress of education. Much of the inefficiency of our schools, 
so often complained of in the past, must disappear when they are placed 
in charge of skilled teachers thoroughly infoimed as to the best method 
of instruction. In connexion with this sulneot I venture to suggest 
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^prendixC. that in future no teachers, -who have had no previous training for their 
E«p^on should he recognised. ITnless some regulation of this kind is 

Siie of framed the evils Tvhich the training colleges were designed to remedy 
Schools. i^Qt be entirely removed. Some recent cases which have come 

sir. under my notice fully establish the necessity for making such a re- 
Alexander gulation. In Bome localities schools seem to be more looked on as 
Omagh, places where employment for the natives may be provided, than as 
public institutions designed for the benefit of all. 

The most complete anungements for the training of our teachers •will 
not place our educational system on a satisfactory basis unless their re- 
• RemuneTa- numeration is made to depend less on accident than it does at present. A. 
tlachws. teacher may work zealously and successfully in his school, and yet, at the 
end of the year*, a portion of "what he has earned is •withheld beca^use another 
person fails to fulfil his duty by neglecting to pay accordingto his means 
for the instniction of his children. I do not dilate upon the temptation 
tlius placed before the teacher to misrepresent the amount of schoohfees 
received, which has been adverted to in strong tenns by almost all the 
Inspectors, but I feel it a d\^ty to take this opportunity of dra-wing at- 
tention to the matter. Our teachers fall short of perfection, no doubt, in 
many important points, but to their honour be it said, ^at so far as my 
opportunities for obseiwation. go, any falling-off in the proficiency is rarely 
traceable to the unceitainty as to remuneration above referred to. 

Desire for I am pleased to be able to repoii; that of late a desire for improvement 
jromotion. position has become very general among my teachers. The 

applicants for admission to the examination for promotion this year ex- 
ceed in number those of any previous year since I came to the Diktiict. 
The evidence of an intellectual stii* amongst them, afforded by this fact, 
is very gratifying and a most hopeful sign. I am disposed to credit the 
Pension Act, too, with having, to a considerable extent, supplied the 
prompting motive. In conversation with the teachers, I find that they 
keenly appreciate 'the solid advan^tage of having a good pension to retire 
on at the dose of their service. The question as to whether lengtli of 
service should not be adopted instead of age is one to -which the cautions 
reply of the Scotchman : — “ There is much to be said on both sides,”— 

. might be given, but as it is not one which is suitable for discussion in 

this Report, I content myself with remarking that the former arrange- 
ment seems to me the fairer one. 

Manltors, The change introduced into the moni-torial sy s-bem has worked well so 
far — and I anticipate the best results from it in the future. Greater 
care is taken to give the moni'tor practical instruction in the method 
of teaching from, the very beginning of Iris term of service, and so fit him 
to benefit to the utmost possible extent by the advantages afforded in the 
Training Colleges. The Teachers in my Distidct regularly examine their 
monitors at -tlie close of every second month on the course of instruction 
gone through during the "tsve preceding jnonths. The questions and an- 
swers (corrected), together with a statement of the lessons prepared duiing 
that period (from which the questions are taken), are then sent to me. In 
this way I obtain important information as to the line of study prescribed 
for the several monitors in my District by their teachers from month to 
month, and, ontlie principle that “ prevention is better than cure/’ can 
take steps to expedite progress where necessary, and so prevent recourse 
_ . : in most cases to the painful alternative of dismissal. I may add that I 

also require the monitor to note (in Boll Book) the time he receives 
extra instruction each day. These arrrangemente, supplemented by 
incidental visiting, enable me to keep the monitorial staff “ well in 
hand,” and secure, so far as it is possible to do so, uniform progress from 
year to year. 
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There is one cLroumstancewhicli should be borne caretully in mind when App&ndiceC. 
discussing onr educational arrangements for the future, in the direc- iteportToii 
tion, especially, of enforcing by legal means more regular attendance — Stia of 
namely, the fact that children now leave school at a much earlier age than Schools, 
formerly. It is of the greatest importance, therefore, that during their 
now comparatively short scliool life — at a liberal estimate, about 8 years Aiexandei\ 
in dui-ation — they should receive sound and thorough iusti’uction in such Omaffh. 
essential subjec^;s as reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, and composi- ~ — 

tion as a necessary equipment to enable them to ‘‘ fight the battle of life." school life 
From this point of viewl take the liberty of expressing my decided opinion of papila. 
that the requirements oi the Programme for Senior Glasses should be 
narrowed, while that for juniora may most usefully be extended. I 
shall reserve my remarks in reference to this matter till I come to deal 
with the proficiency attained in the several subjects of instruction. Its 
urgency is demonstrated by the imjmrtant and significant fact that, ac- 
cording to last published returns (for year 1883) the per-centage of pupils 
enrolled in fourth and higher classes was only 24. 

No material change has taken place in the proficiency in reading and Reading 
explanation since date of my last report. The juniors are in general and expla- 
able to read theii’ lesson books with a very fair* degree of fluency, a ten- 
dency to indistinctness being the chief fault noticeable, and are in most 
schools able to answer easy questions on what they read. 

Judged merely by the number of passes awarded, the proficiency of the 
seniora in reading is fairly satisfactory, but the reading so passed may, 
in a considerable number of coses, be described in the words of a recent 
Report as being the correct enunciation of a number of spunds forming 
words,” Rai’ely do I find what I may'describe as sympathetic i*eading, — 
svhere ‘‘the sound is an echo to the sense,” and where the reader, by 
giving due emphasis to the important words — which, so to speak, give 
‘ colour” to the sentence, — and by properly grouping the smaller and 
connective ones, brings out clearly the author’s meaning, and, in doing 
BO, fully evidences that he iuxderstands.it himself. 

That an intelligent comprehension of the subject-matter of the lessons 
is not a general acquisition of the senior pupils is a fact made abundantly 
manifest if they are testetl by questions the answers to which involve 
close attention to, and reflection on, what they read. The experience 
gained since my lust report was fonvarded has served to confirm 
the opinion therein expressed, that the unsuitability of many of the 
lessons in the reading books — such as those on metals, &c. — is a not in- 
considerable cause of the deficiency just referred to. Lessons of a 
metaphysical chai*acter such as that on the “Eternity of tlxe Deity,” are 
clearly out of place in books intended for the young. Tlie lauguage is 
of too transcendental a character to be intelligible to immature minds. 

It was very truthfully remarked in a late report tliat “ the les.son books 
are the literature of the children and the most important instrument of 
national education.” The majority of the pupils attending our rural 
Bchools have little access to any others, and it is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that the lessons chosen should be suitable both as regards 
subject and phraseology. Dry extracts from purely scientific trciitiscs, 

Couched in an unfamiliar language, are not calculated to rouse the 
interest and fix the attention of boys and girls of tender yeara. I liave 
often thought that were it possible to form small libraries in each parish 
under the control of the clergyman — a by no means chimerical project — 
the educational influences at work would be largely and beneficially rein- 
forced. I have written at considerable length on the subject of reading, 
but I am influenced in doing so by a sense of its great importiuice — 
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AppendixC. being in fact tlie ‘‘mother subject” — as it is necessary in acquiring a 
li:nowleage of all others • ^ ' 

Stats of The requu-emeiits ot the -progiumuic lu rutorence to the number of 
Schools. poetical pieces to be prepared by the different classes, are very genei'ally 
complied with, hut the style of repetition is still far from reaching an 
AlcxaTtdcr. ideal standard of i)crfection. I expressed a strong opinion in my last re- 
O^^h. adverse to the retention of this subject on the Programme — for tlia 

Repetition junior classes at least. To this opinion I still adhere, 
of poetry. Writing in general continues to be well taught. When proper 
■Writing -vigilance and care ai’e used in the instruction of the juniors the subject 
gives comparatively little trouble afterwards. 

The juniors usually exhibit sixtlsfactory proficiency in (oml) spellmg. 
Spelling, class is occasionally rather backward in that subject, fifth (especi- 

ally second stage) fail’, ai\cl sixth generally good. I think it would be 
very conducive to progress if the pupils of second class were examined 
in tins subject ui wiiting. 

AritlimeUc. ^he junior pupils in almost all the schools seem to have little difficulty 
in mastering their Programme in Arithmetic. So satisfactory is their 
nroficiencyin this subject, as a rule, that I have, in common with many 
of my oflicial brethren, come to the conclusion that the requirements in 
that branch might with great advantage be raised. First Class might 
be requhed to work an exercise insubtraction in wliichno “ carrying” was 
necessary, and second class might be taught to multiply by at least one 
figure. 

Changes The recent changes in the arithmetical programme for seniors were all 
Macrae. right direction, so far sm they went. I think that a portion of 

the work as.sigued to fourth class might be transferred to third without 
unduly weighting tliat class, especially if grammar and geography -were 
removed from its programme, and the changes ‘ suggested above in the 
work to be done by juniors carried out. The somewhat extensive 
requirements of the programme in force last year were, in a considerable 
Faults ia number of school, fairly attained. I must reiterate the complaint made 
tewhing. a. former occasion that an increased use of the blackboard os 

an instrument of teaching must be made before we can hope to attain a • 
sufficiently thorough and useful knowledge of the subject. It is curious 
Nature of gQj.^ exercise most frequently missed by fourth class pupils is 

made by one such as the following : “ Divide 2798 + 354 + 1243 by 26 x 19.” It 

pupili. is not alone that they ft^^ to exMbit accuracy in calculation, but they 

frequently do not attempt it, or if they do ai’e evidently “ at sea ” as to 
what is requii’ed. Next to this the rule in which they very frequently 
fail is compound subtraction. Pupils of first stage of fifth class, though 
able to “ state ” a question in simple proportion correctly, yet often fail 
to bring out the answer in proper form. If the third term, for example, 
have been reduced to perchns, the quotient obtained by dividing the 
product of the second and third terms by the lii*st is often tmated as if 
it were inches. In the second stage of that class a lack of proper 
knowledge of decimal notation frequently causes a breakdown in working 
exorcises, especially in addition and subtraction. It is a mistake, I 
think, to ]ia-\'e decimal notation as a subhead, and its abolition as such 
— as well as tables — would save the time of the examiner (now a most 
important point). It should be made to influence the “ pass ” by so , 
wording the questions as to render necessary on the part of the pupil a 
proper knowledge of it to work them correctly. Instead, for example, 
of expressing u question thus — “Multiply 'Ol'S by *00026 ” it might be 
worded as follows — “Midtiply eighteen thousandths by two hundred 
and sixty millionths.” I cannot leave this subject without expr^sing 

/ 
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an earnest liopc that tlio fortlicoming arithmetical cards may he so ^ppend-ixC. 
framed as to test rapidity and accuracy of work, rather than dexterity Rep"^ on 
in applying the pi*inciplcs of arithmetic to the solution, of problems of a State of 
character rarely met with in actual life. The more intricate rules of 
arithmetic, such txs alligation, Ac., might, \ 7 ith mensuration, very usefully ifr. 
he fonned into an extra branch. Alexander. 

The pupils of sixth class in many of my schools make a fair attempt Oniagh. 
at letter writing, and in general have now given up tlie habit of making Lett^ 
tlie superfluous announcement — once so common — at the beginning of writing, 
the letter that “they take this present opportunity of taking np tiieir 
pen.” Neither is there any “hopping” that “this letter will find their 
friends in as good health as it leaves them at present.” Occasionally one 
comes across a specimen of composition in the old “sesquipedalian” 
style so much affected in the “ venture ” or “ hedge ” schools of a long- 
past generation. The following is tlie opening passage in a letter written 
some time ago by a hoy of about thirteen attending a school in a 
mountainous district : “ Owing to the chudgery of work and the incon- 
venience of premeditated thought, I am not in a position to dilate on 
the subject of my hereafter life. ’ 

Pai-sing receives attention in all my schools, and in a considerable Porsin?. 
number, the pupils reach the degree of proficiency requhed by the 
programme. Nevertheless, I cannot but think that much of what is 
accomplished in this respect is for all practical purposes Uttle more than 
“ a beating of the air.” Our object is to train the pupils to express 
themselves with a fair amount of facility in correct English, They are 
not in the least degree helped to accomplish this by travelling over a 
weary round of mood, voice, person, &c., or by having their minds 
pu22led by the arbitrary and imreal distinctions to be found in many of 
oiu' gi’ammars. An American educationist puts the matter forcibly 
thus : “ Some man unfortunately tided to make an English gi’ammar on 
the Latin plan, and ever since they have been making it more and more 
complicated, and we have gone on teaching what is called English 
gi’ammar, and pretend to teach the child to ‘ speak and write the English 
language correctly.’ Wc all know how he does it.” The disappearance 
of “ derivations ” from the programme would cause a saving of n uch 
valuable time now fruitlessly expended in the study of a subject 
resulting in no practical advantage to the pupils of our primary schools 
that I have evei* been able to discover. 

Owing to the more constant use of maps of late years by the teachei'S, Geography, 
a fair knowledge of local geogiuphy is now geneinlly attained by tlie 
pupils, and in the better class of schools they can, without the map 
describe the relative position of different places, or make an imaginary 
voyage from one country to another, and enumerate the countries, 
capes, ifcc., passed on the way. Some uncertainty as to the amount of 
knowledge required is caused by the existence of three text^books on 
the list, between which there ai‘e important difference.^. In tlie “ Out- ‘ 
hues of Geogin-pliy,” for instance, only six piiges avo devoted to Asia, 

■while in the “ Ueograpliy and History,” the description of that coutiii'iut, 
occupies seventeen pages. A distinct specification in the programme of 
the hook to be used by each class would be very useful. An acquaint- 
ance will such terms as natUv, rational horizon, <tc., should not, I 
think, be required from fifth class pupils. 

With our present text-books, however, tlic most careful adherence text 
to the programme will not result in gi'ving our pupils an adequate and books, 
sufficiently vaiicd knowledge of this interesting subject. Their defi- 
ciencies are well pointed out in the follo'wing extract ivoisi a recent 
geographical publication ; — 
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ApptJiOix C. “ ThBse books, in most cnses, by endeavouring to cram the greatest possible amount of 

hard, uninteresting, and Irequeutly imimportaut detail in the smallest dimensions, T?hen 

most of these particulars can be far better presented to the eye in a graphic form by a 
glance at a map, have succeeded most dismally in rendering a science which could be 
as entertaining as a well-written work of tnivcl— and indeed is nothing else than a 
resume of travel — about as interesting ns a Irentise ‘on the use of tbe globes,’ and as 
valuable as the catnlogue of a stamp collector’s nlbnm.” 


Reports on 
State of 
Schools. 


ilfr. 

Alexander. 

Omagh. 


Book-keep- 

ing.- 


Book-keeping is not taken up so fre(juently as formevly. la a 
limited number of sobools a sound elementary knowledge of the subject 
is imparted, but a course of instruction which does not . include some, 
snob, work as Hunter's is insuffioient. 


Agriculiure. The issue of the recent circular in reference to the teaching of agri- 
culture, combined with the raising of the fee for the snbjeot, has caused 
a considerable increase in the amount of attention given to it, and, so 
far as mere book knowledge is concerned, a fair measure of success is 
now attained in many schools. Unless the teaching can take a more 
pi-actical uurn than it does at present I do not anticipate that very much 
benefit will result. Pupils who can talk glibly about hydrometers and 
lactometers would not know one instrament from the other were they 
both placed before them. A .snitable elementary text-book on this 
subject is still a desideratum. 


Vocal 

music. 


Dra-wiag. 


Algcbi-a, 

Gcouetrj', 


Other 


Yocal music is taught in some half dozen achoola only. Apart from 
the mability of many of the teachers to givo instruction in the subject- 
I find that, in this part of the country, a certain “ flatness ” and coarse-- 
ness in the voice, combined -with “want of ear” in many cases, are 
considerable ohsEacles in the way of success. 

Diuwing is only taken up occasionally. In a few cases a fair standard 
of excellence is attained, some very creditable specimens of advanced 
freehand and shading being exhibited. But in general no proper 
systematic instruction is given in the subject. The children are merely 
supplied with Yere Poster’s drawing-books, the examples in which 
they are allowed to copy, page after page — sometimes in the ro\ighest 
and coarsest style — ^without any proper guidance or supervision being 
exercised. The results attained -would, I think, be of a more solid 
character if the examples to be copied were suspended in full vie-w, but 
out of reach of the cliildren. This would effectually prevent the use o£ 
“measLiring” or other kindred mechanical aids. A considemble num- 
ber of childi-en have no turn whatever for Bra-wing,, and it is a mere 
waste of time to employ them at it so far as any ulterior benefit to 
them is concerned. More really useful work would, I think, be done 
were the standard in the subject raised, and the fee also increased.. 

Tlift fact that boys now leave school at an earlier age than befoi’e has 
tended to lessen the number of “ extra subjects ” taken up. Algebra, 
geometry, luid mensuration continue to be those most commonly 
attempted, and in which more -uniform success is attained. Pupils do 
not often, however, study the course for third year in either branch. 
Mensuration might, I think, be separated from geometry, and, with an 
advanced course of aiithmetic, be formed into a distinct extra bi’anch. 
The want of a good practical text-book on mensuration is, as remarked 
on a fomier occasion, much felt. 

The other “extras” that are occasionally taken up are physical 
geography, Girls’ Re.ading Book, and sewing machme. The last named 
will soon, 1 trust, he removed from the programme. A few girls were 
presented in instrumental music (piano) in the convent school in this 
town. Some of them had made considerable pTOgresa, and .played a 


number of fairly difficult pieces very creditablyl 
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In concluding my survey of tlie educational state of the district, I AppenditC. 
must not forget to add that the model school in this town continues to fiepoi^on 
maintain the same high standard of efficiency for which it has been so State of 
long and favoumbly known. The pupil teachers and monitors sent up S<^hoola. 
from it to Marlborough-street Training College liave invariably done IfiT 
well, and have become useful public servants. Owing to the very eon- -^tcxander. 
siderable number in attendance the infante’ school is much in need of Omagii. 
enlargement. From want of space the Kindergarten system hasnot|^pJ^ 
yet been introduced. schools. 

I have oli’eady indicated in what respects I think our programme Objects uf 
may be amended. Some subjects— composition for example — might be I’rioiary 
commenced earlier in the school course, and others, such as derivations, 
miglit be omitted altogether. The general objects to be kept in view in 
a proper system of primary instinictiou are so well descrilied in a 
recent American educational publication tliat T cannot do better than 
conclude my report with an exti’act from it. After remarking that 
“ the large majority of children leave school for the farm, the office, or 
the workshop, at an early age,” the writer proceeds : — . 

“They take with them a fair knowledge of figures — multiples, fractions, and text- 
book interest. 'I'hej’’ can read an ordinary newspaper article, but have no love for 
reading, and do not even know tbe names of the best magor^Incs and books tbat are 
published. They know the rules of syntax, can parse and analyze, and can probably 
name the different kinds of pronouns. They can tell yon the names of all tiie capes 
upon the Asiatic sua-coast, tbe branches of the Amazon, and the capital of ever}' island 
in the Pacific .... But where is the praclical in all this? Can these jmpils, 
upon leaving school, add a column, of figures with rapidity and accuracy? Cau they 
tell at once wbat * change ' they are entitled to when they make a purchase ? Can they 
reckon the interest or discount on a thirty-day note? Can they make out an ordinary 
bill or account? Co they put thbir thoughts into correct language In speaking and 
writing? Can tliey write u good social letter? Do they know anything about tbe laws 
of business, of trade, and of sociol etiquette? Co they know how to write ao ordinary 
bank cheque? Do they know how to deposit one or get one cashed? Do they know 
anything about the resources of the country in which they live? le their geography 
that of a map hanging north topmost upon a wall or is it real live geography of an 
ever-moving and changing earth ? Co they know anything of the great modern 
inventions that are revolutionizing commerce? Have they heard anything of the great 
men that are living to-day? Have they learned to love books? Do they know the 
things that tend to elevate or to degrade society ? Have thoy any knowledge of the laivs 
of nature as manifested in the world of animate and inanimate objects? Have they 
been instructed with reference to the air they breathe, the water they drink, the food 
they eat, the earth upon which they live, tbe celestial bodies overhead, and the bodies 
within which their immortal soul resides? ” 

I nm, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Thouas J. Alexander, d,a,, t.o.d,, Distiict Inspector. 

The Secretaries, &o., &o. 


Mr Hamilton, a.m. 

Dungannon, March, 1885. 


Mr. 

SumUton. 

Dungannon 


Geniiembn, — beg leave to submit the following os my report on the 
schools in District 15 for the year ended 28th February, 1885. 

SdmoU in District.— When my last report was written, in Mai'ch, 
1883, there were in this district 124 ordinary day schools, one Poor- 
Law Union school, and ten evenirrg schools. During the next year 
five day schools and one evening school were placed on the rolls, while 
one day school was strirok off. In the year just closed six day schools 
: and three evenirrg schools were added, while three day schools aud, three 

o. 
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jijtpmdixC. evening schools were struck off, so that now, on 1st March, 1885, the 
Repo^on district contains 130 ordinary clay schools, ten evening schools, one 
State of Poor Law TTnion school, and one convent school. The day scliool wliioli 
Schools. 'wfis stmckoffin 1883 was a girls’ school which had been superseded 
by a convent school with departments for infants and for girls, and two 
iiammon. of the day schools that were struck off in 1S84 were removed from the 
Duugamion. roll when an old dUapiclated building was replaced by a new and 
handsome school-house. In the remaining case salary was withdrawn 
from the teacher because the attendance had fallen very low, but the 
attendance has since increased and application has been made to have 
the school restored to its former position. 

Buildings. Buildings . — The last two years have witn^sed considerable improve- 

ment in the school buildings. In several cases extensive repairs have 
been executed, and five good school-houses have been built. In 1883, 
Lower Market, an excellent non-vested school, was opened in the town 
of Dungannon. Early in 1884 a very handsome vested school with male 
and female departments was comple^d at Donaghmore, and about the 
same time a non-vested school was opened at Castlecaulfield. About the 
middle of the year a neat vested school came into operation at Bragan 
in the county of Monaghan, and at a later period the school at Staug- 
more was transferred to a commodious building which had been erected 
by the manager at his own expense. Within the last few days I have 
got notice that grants have been sanctioned for the erection of two vested 
schools in the town of Dungannon to take the place of unsuitable and 
inconvenient non-vested schools. 

Chants in TeocherS'cha^iges^ 1883. — During the year elided- the 31st Decembei’, 
Teaching 1883, two male teachers and six female teachers finally left the service 
■ of the Boaixl. Of the male teaclioi’s one emigrated and the other is 
engaged in business, while of the female teachers one died, two 
emigrated, two retired from the service on getting married, and one rethed 
on pension. In the same year fourteen new teachers were appointed, and 
it is satisfactory to find that ten of these had received previous training 
either as pupil toachei*s in a model school or as monitors in an ordinary 
school or in a convent National school. Of the remaining four, one had 
been, trained some years since in Kildare-street, and another had been 
fnr a considerable time a pupil in one of the best conducted schools in 
the district while preparing for the office of teacher. 

Changes, 1884. — In the year 1884, five male teachers and two female 
tcachei-s finally left the service of the Board. Of the female teachem 
one emigrated, the other died. Two of the male teachers died while 
still in the service, one retired on pension, and two resigned owing to 
iU-health. One of these has since died, and the other, I fear, is not 
likely to iticover. Of new teachers thei*e were five males and two 
females a])pointed in 1884, aard all except one had received a consider- 
able amoxmt of training. Two of tliem had been pupil teachers in a 
model school, one of them having also been trained in Marlborough- 
sfr’eet, two had completed five years service as monitors, one who had 
hot been a monitor had spent a session in the Marlborough-street 
Training Establishment, and one after completing three years service as 
monitor liad been for some months in training at Drumcondra. 

Female Bmploy^Tient of Female Teachers . — -About two-thirds of the ordinary 
rencliors. gchools in this district are under male teachers, but in twenty-seven 
mixed schools the principal teacher is a woman. I do not include 
among tliese the infant schools, of which there are three in addition to 
the infant school department of the convent school. At present there 
is iiither a tondonoy to employ female teachers even in mixed schoolsp 
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For tliis movement vai’ions causes liavo beon assigned, but in ray ^ppcnaixC. 
opinion tlie true explanation may be found in the fact that women’s Reports on 
work is cheaper than men’s. The woi’k is not always inferior because Stite of 
cheaper, for I know cases in which female teachei*s conduct mixed Se boob. 
schools with marked ability and success, but as a rule a man should ii/n 
hold the office of principal whenever advanced pupils are likely to 
attend the school, and a female teacher should not be placed in charge Dang^nou 
of a TniY p.f1 school unless she is classed in first or second class. Possibly 
an exception might be made in favour of certain echools under capitation 
giunts which no male teacher and no highly classed female teacher could 
be indirced to accept, but it is doubtful whether schools of this character 
should be permitted to exist. 

Schools, ^lall. — Unfortunately this district contains a considerable Small 
mimber of schools which fall below or can barely reach the minimum 
attendance reguii'od by the Board. Tlu'oughout tlie district the schools 
are small, the average attendance being 49*2, while thirty-one schools 
have an average exceeding thii*ty but less than foii;y, and fifteen schools 
have an average of less than thirty pupils. Only twenty-six schools 
command the average vdiieh Wixrranta the appointment of an assistant, 
and in sevend of these the required attendance is maintained with some 
difficulty, 

EoU sjfecU, — The evil effects of this state of things arc rmmiatalcablc. 

With some lionoui'ahle exceptions small f cliools are bad schools. A 
teacher whose first object is to bring together from day to day as many 
pupils as will entitle him to receive his class salary is not favourably 
circumstanced for carrying on the work of education. H(i cannot afford 
to oftend either parent or pupil ; he must condone the misconduct of 
the one and yield to the caprice of the other’. »SI]ouhl In* neglect or 
refuse he is punished by the removal of the pupil, who is kept at liomo 
■for a time, or is sent to a neigiibom’ing and rh'iil scliool. By schools of 
tliis class the stimulus of results fees can hm-dly bo felt. Tlio di-ead of 
having solai’y withdrawn or reduced is stmiigcr than the apprelmnsion 
of failure at the results examinations with the consequent loss of results 
fees. The most pressing necessity is to maintain tho avcingo, and for 
the rest the teacher trusts to the indulgence of the examiner, to the 
g(>Q(l luck of himself and of his pupils, and to the chapter of accidents 
generally. When all lawful exju^dients for keeping up the requirerl 
numbew have been exhausted the temptation to rasort to unfair and 
dishonest means is very strong. To falsify the acconnte, to take credit 
for the attendancfis of pupils who como late or who alisent themselves 
^vithout any valid excuse, appear but ti'ivial offences. The j)rocesH is 
so simple, the danger to be averted is so great, the risk of detcetitui 
seems so remote, that a teacher who was at first lionourable and trust- 
worthy yields little by little to tlio temptation, and enrls by being 
detected and punished and dlsgi'aceJ. 

Changes fnqii^nt. — Of coiu'se, the better qualified and more ambitiou-s 
teachers can generally escape from such schools. Their places are teken 
by candidates for classification, or by teachers who, from natural dnlness 
or indolence find themselves without the power or the vdll to rise above 
the lowest class which entitles them to be retained in the service of the 
Board. In one badly attended scliool the present toaoher is the sixth who 
has held that office since I took charge of tliis district in 187(5 ; in another, 
five changes have taken place within the same period; in a third, six 
changes have occurred; a fourth school is n,t present vacant, the si.\th 
teacher having resigned within the last few weeks. I might extend 
the list much further, for nearly every small school has a similar history. 

0 2 
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ApptndixC. Atiendance under Female Teaches . — Scliools wIlIgIi command an 
Reports on attendance of thirty-five or forty pupils occupy a better position, 

State of yet even these offer little attraction to ■well qualified male teachers, and 
Scluiols. accordingly they seem to be passing into the hands of fomalo teachers. 

In many ca-ses the change is for the better, though I commonly find tliat 
iiamiUon. g^ich schools boys do not reoiain long enough to rise to the highest 
Dtingannoa. class. This remark liolds true even when the teacher is perfectly com- 
Afcteiulancc Patent to instruct a sixth class, and, of course, parents and pupils soon 
under find out that a female teacher’s third class certificate is no guamntee of 
teacliis to teach the ordinary ]3rogramme of the highest class. 

Grouping Grouping Schools . — In many instances the educational wants of a 

scTiooJs. ueighboinliood could he best met by placing in the centre a mixed 
school, imder a highly classed male teacher, and grouping around it a 
iiumher of mixed schools under female teacliers. The central school 


would receive from the others the pupils who had reached fourth or 
fifth class, tlie work of the female teachers being confined to the junior 
classes. But sm arrangement such lus this coidd only be carried out by 
some central authority, and is not to be hoped for under the present 
congregational or paroclml system. 

State of State of Schools . — I do not know that the schools are now much 

schools. better tiian they were two or three years since. Foiu* or five of them, 
I am afraid, are rather worse : they liave been declining in attendance 
and in proficiency, mid I have little hope of any improvement ■without a 
cliangc of teacher. Of most of tho others, the utmost -wliich I can say 
is that they are doing a fair amount of work -without varying widely 
in one dh’cetion or the otlier from tlie standard attained in former 


years. In a majority of cases, the percentage of passes is slightly 
higher than it was three years since. But 1 have learned not to put 
too much faith in such oompaiisons. A trivial change in the programme, 
a slight shifting of the standard by which the Inspector regulates his 
marks, may have a considerable effect on the number of passes. But 
after making allowance for these disturbing causes, I find the schools 
pretty steady from year to year. And this is precisely what I expect 
I do not look for, I have no reason to anticipate, a decided advance. 
Tlie schools and their appliances are little changed, the teachers with 
few exceptions ore the same. lAst year the teaching staff worked with 
mo]:« or less earnestness and skill, and their labours resulted in a 
certain number of passes and promotions. This year the classes are 
new, there is a fresh accession of children wholly untaught, the work has 
all to be aone over again, and so far as J can see, there is no reason to 
expect that the residfc will be stifikinglv different from what it was 
before. 


Proficiaiicy. Average Proficiency . — Brom my note-book I take the results examin- 
fations of ton schools, not selecting the schools in any way, but ■writing 
down the names as they come to hand. One of these schools is-undcr 
a first class teacher, two are undor second class teachers, and tlie othera 
are under third class teachers. Tlie list may be taken as a fair, though 
certainly not too favourable, representation of the distiict. It contains 
no school which could rank among the best under my charge, while it 
has two which are among the worst. The percentage of passes in tlie 
four leading subjects I find to be— Heading, 92'7 ; Writing, 86*3 ; 
Arithmetic, 71’5 ; Spelling, 67‘5. If I exclu'de one veiy bad school in 
which all subjects were low and aiithmctic obtained only 43 per cent, 
the^ per-ceutages would then stand — Reading, 93 ; Writing, 88.2 ; 
Arithmetic 74'G ; Spelling, 68-3; and these figures, I believe, maybe 
taken to represent tbe mean or average for tho digti'ict. This is not a 
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very satisfactory clegi’ee of proficiency and the questions arise, Why is 
it not better?- — How can it be improved? Of coui'se exciises .and 
exi)lnnationg abound — want of books and requisites owing to the poveity State oE 
of parents, irregular attendance, natural dubiass, uncomfoitable badly Scboola. 
equipped bouses. Any or all of these may produce some effect but Mr. 
the main cause must be looked for elsewhere. iRimUton, 

Cairns of failure . — Now I should be sorry to assert that tlie teachei-s, Bungaunon 
or even any considerable minority of them, are wilfully and consciously 
inattentive to their duties, but many of them seem to lose heart in failure, 
presence of the difficulties by which they are surroimded. 'Uncom- 
fortable badly equipped schools, iiTCgular attendance of pupils, the 
absence of local aid or even of sympathy and encouragement, a feeling 
of helplessness when confronted by ignorant and midisciplined youth 
— these tilings in a short time rob the teachers of enei'gy and of hope. 

Tliey become callous and despairing. Accustomed for a few yeare to 
a low standard of proficiency, they pei^suade themselves that no. higher 
standard is attainable, or at least that it is beyond their rctich though 
possibly it may be attained by more fortunate teachers occupying more 
favoiu’able positions. 

Stimulus of Eesults , — It was to teacher’s of this stamp that the results Remits. 
system was expected to prove such an effective stimulus, and it has done 
something though by no means all that was anticipated. Talcing one 
year with another the results fees, though variable, are not found to 
ilifier very widely. The teacher can calculate vitli tolemble accuracy 
how much he is to receive. From the experience o£ the past he knows 
that a certain sum will probably be forthcoming. Harr] work may 
increase the amount, idleness inay reduce it, but not very far, for he 
trusts his good fortune, and if lie is negligent to-day, he means to work 
hard next week or next month. 

Improvement from Training . — For such a frame of mind as tliis, I Tittiniug, 
can hardly see what more is to be done. We have already got rewards 
and punishments : payments for work, fines for fiiiluro. But for 
ignorance and unskilfulnesa on the pai*t of the teacher, payments and 
fines alike are insufficient remedies. Something else is required. At 
present, training appears to be regai’defi as the great meaiis of improve- 
ment, I am rather afraid that too much is expected from that source. 

I do not undervalue training. I think it in the highest degree 
desirable : I may even say it is indispensable. But then. I include 
under the temi ti*amiiig that instinctioii in the art of teaching which is 
acquii-cd almost insensibly by every one who acts as pupil teacher in a 
model school, or who has passed .some years a.s monitor or even as pupil 
in a well conducted ordinary National school. Some of the best 
teachem whom I have ever known had got no training but this j some 
very worthless teachers whom I have met had passed through what is 
technically called a course of training. Hitherto indeed tlie time for 
tniining was too short, and an undue proportion of it was devoted to 
the literary instmetion of tlio teachers themselvoa. In tact an hnpi’ove- 
ment in the teacher’s classification was a inoro common and more 
certain result of the training than any increjise of Ilia skill in teaching, 
and many candidates who were turned out with the stamp of fii'st class 
never showed that practical superiority as teaclier.s wliich should alone 
have entitled them to that distinction 

Training to he Sufficient time has not yet elapsed for testing 
the practical utility of the present extended system of training. The 
schools to which the teacher’s have access while in training are in all 
respects so unlike those in which they will afterwards be employed that 
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jlppmdbC. the greatest care will be reqnn'etl on the part of tho authorities of tire 
Training Colleges in order to secure for their students some insight into 

Sm”of ™ the clifBenltiea which they will hereafter meet. How to nmko the training 

Stliools. practical is the problem now to bo solved, and unless tho Colleges teach 
^ their students how to teach, and show by actual examples how to meet 

Bamiitm. everyday difficulties, their teaming will bo longer and more costly than 

Dungannon, the old, and not a bit more effective. 

Grammar. Grammar . — If tho proficiency in the foxu-leading subjects is not .such 

as might he desired, the other subjects are not in a more satisfactory 
position. Perhaps Grammar oocnpies the least favourable position, if we 
compare the time devoted to it with the results actually obtained. There 
are various causes for this. Some teachers have a very impcifcct 
knowledge of tlio' .subject, others entirely niisimder.stand the programme, 
and fiiil mainly because they attempt too much. Por my own part, I 
should be glad to see grammin' removed from the programme of third 
ekes, the proficiency which is now required of third class being held 
sufficient for fourth class pupils. At jmesent, in a large number of 
schools, the time spent in teaching gi’ammar to thh-d class is almost 
entirely wasted. 

Gcngraplij. Gsorjrajjhy . — Geography occupies a hotter position than Grammar. 

With few exceptions, the schools are now faiily supplied with maps, 
which are made use of in tho teaching. Mathematicid Geography is 
not wen taught, and the outline maps chnwi by sixth class are generally 
very poor. Occasionally, I find that the highest class gives the best 
results in Ginnunar, but I have rarely if ever known this statement to 
hold true of Googmphy. Indeed it is not uncommon to find third and 
fourth classes answering fairly on the maps, while fifth and sixth classes 
can liardly obtain a single pass. 

Agrioultoro, Agriculture . — Agiicultiire is now receiving more attention and in. 

some cases it is taught to girls. The higher fee makes the subject 
attractive to the teachers, and many of them I believe are doing what 
they can to recommend the study to their pupils. Unfortunately not a 
few of the teachers are themselves imperfectly acquainted with the 
subject, and it does not appear to have occurred to them, that to improve 
their own knowledge would he the first and nateu’al step towards making 
their teaching interesting and effective. To induce the pupils to 
purchase copies of the text book, and then to malce use of these books 
in place of the ordinary reading hooks, is considered by many to oon- 
stitexte the whole duty of a teacher. Over and over again have teachers 
complained that their pupils will not buy the hooks, utterly ignoring the 
fact that it is possible for a man who knows the subject to teach it 
efi'ootively, even thoiTgh there is no hook in the school hut his own. 

Rauliv Faulty method of teaching . — Going into a school not long since I found 

sixth clasises reading a lesson on Agrioiiltiure. When the 
allotted portion had been read, the teacher proceeded to examine on the 
lesson. His method of doing so was peculiar. Keeping hia finger at the 
puragi-aph which the class hod been reading, he glanced over the printed 
questions at the end of the book, read out one of them, and then turned 
hack quickly in order to discover the answer. Sometimes there was a 
long pause, no one attempting to solve the difficulty ; and possibly by the 
time tho silence was broken the teacher had forgotten his question and 
was obliged to turn once more to his printed list. The whole proceeding 
was dull, wearisome and lifeless. No one paid much attention, and 
everybody, iucludiug the teacher himself, appeared to he relieved when 
the half hour came to an and. 
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CJutraciGi' of School . — Now the school in which this took place is not AppundfxC. 
exceptionally bad. At last Nesults Examination the percentage of 
passes in reading, writing, and arithmetic ranged from 95 to 92, while 
the percentage in spelling was 81. The teacher is in second class. He 
was trained seveml years since, and he has liad more than ten years’ 
experience in conducting a school. He can hardly be ignorant of the 
better way, though from indolence or carelessness he chooses to follow the Dunganaoa. 
worsa 

Optional Branches . — In a considerable number of schools some pupils 
are annually presented for examination in Book-keeping, but the subject 
is rarely wdl taught. About twenty schools teach Vocal Music, and in 
four or five of these the results are very satisfactory. 

Ext/ra Branches . — Extiu brandies do not occupy a large place in the 
work of the district. Algebni and Geometry are taught in most of the 
schools which are under male teachers of first or second class. Drawing 
is taught in five or six schools, and occasionally I find a few pupils 
presented for examination in Physical Geography or in the Girls’ 

Beading Book. I am also called upon now and then to examine gii-ls 
of fifth or sixth class on the use of the sewing machine, but I quite 
agi’e© with those of my colleagues who think that this branch should 
not be retained on the list of extras. 


RepoTts on 
State of 
Schools. 

Mr. 

IIuDiiltoiu 


Clioracter 
of school. 
Optional 
brauclios. 


Extra 

branches. 


School Accounts . — During the past year the school accounts have Accounts, 
occupied much of my time and attention. On the clays of Besults 
Examinations I sometimes find it impossible to scrutinise the accoimts 
as carefully as I could wish, owing to the pressure of other work, hut at 
secondary inspections and at incidental visits a large proportion of my 
time is spent in the examination of the school records. I have often 
regretted that I am compelled to give so much time to this duty, but I 
see no help for it. H the work is neglected or discharged in a 
peifimctory manner, errom and discrepancies will very soon sliow 
themselves in the returns, of which so many ai'e constantly being 
forwarded to the Education Office. On the other hand many of the 
teachers, whose standard of excellence in this matter is simply the 
minimum which may escape censure, will not fail to take advantage 
of the apparent neglect. If I call the teacher’s attention to an error or 
an omission, he thinks he has sufficiently justified himself if he can 
state that the same defect existed at my fonner visit, and that I hod 
taken no notice of it. He never conside]*s that I may not have observed 
the fault or that other and weightier matters may have claimed my 
attention : my silence is taken as an emphatic approval. 

In spite however of many shortcomings, I feel justified in speaking 
favourably of the general state of the accounts. Sins of omission there 
ai*e in abimdance, and some teachers of whom better things might be 
ex}^ectcd arc careless and slovenly in their book-keeping, but the 
cases in which I have reason to susjieot falsification are very few in 
number. 


I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

ALESAlfDER HaMILCON. 


The Secretaries, Education Office. 
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Donovan, a.m. 

Longford, March 1886. 

Gentlemeit, — I have the honour to submit to you my general report 
for Longford District for the year 1884. This district comprises the 
greater portion of Longford, and portions of Cavan, Leitrim, and Bos- 
common. Duilng the past year there were one hundred and twenty- 
eight operative schools in the district; twenty-two in Leitrim; seren in 
Cavan ; seven in Roscommon ; and the r^t in Ijongfoixi. Speaking 
genei’aliy of the district, in its educational aspect, I would say from 
what I have seen of other districts, that it is somewhat under the 
average — and not very much. There are some excellent teachers in the 
district, and a considerable number of fair ; still I think the proportion 
of bad schools is too large — larger than in fair districts. From a pretty- 
close analysis of the schools I would say that there are fifteen good — 
\xsing good in a high sense; forty fail* or pretty fail’ ; forty-six middling — 
varying from the verge of being pretty fair to the verge of being absolutely 
bad ; and twenty-seven really bad schools. In some of the latter how- 
ever new teachers have been appointed who -will I hope transform these 
schools by degi’ees. Having said so much by way of introduction I now 
proceed to more specific I’emarks ; and -will divide my report into the 
following heads — -the school-houses, the schools, the programme, and the 

Results system. First as regards the school-houses ; speaking generally 

Loosea. they are not at all bad; there is a very lai’ge proportion of fair 
school-houses ; and the managers have shown and are showing a most 
laudable anxiety to replace the unsuitable bouses by suitable. The only 
suggestion which I feel it useful to make here, is that in my opinion all 
school-houses built at the public expense, should be kept in repair by the 
State. School-houses vested in trustees fall rapidly into bad. repaii’; slat» 
come off, the ceiling gets broken, the floor decays, <kc. And reports of 
Inspectors will not remedy this, the Teaclier does not feel that it is his 
business to keep the school-house in repmr ; the Manager thinks thei-e 
are sufficient calls on, his limited means without being obliged to main- 
tain in suitable condition a birilding intended to meet the wants of the 
public. And the Tnistees are only nominal; they would not; \indertake 
the office if they believed they would ever really be called on to execute 
repaira. I would say fiu-ther that the proper way of keeping the school- 
houses in repair would be by appointing a Clerk of Works— as in the 
case of schools vested in the Oommissionei’s — ^whose special duty would 
be to look after these matters, and who would be competent to do so. 
Inspectors are not. This of course is a matter for the Government, still 
I think it right to draw attention to the subject. I now pass to the 
schools — ■\T.ewed educationally. I have already alluded to the general 
state of education in this district ; and to the proportionate numbers of 
skilful and unskilful Teachers ; but I will now enter more particularly 
Teaciers. into the subject. A good Teacher means a good school : a bad Teachei* 
means a bad school. When there is a skilful earnest Teacher whatever 
can be done under the circumstances will be done to secure sound teacli- 
iag ; no matter what be the programme or what be the system, the 
goi^ Teacher overcomes all difficultie.s. The real problem in the National 
System for the Governnient and the Commissioners is — when a bad 
Teacher resigns or is removed,- how to secure an efficient one in his plwe. 
Surely it ought to be possible, especially now with recognised Training 
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Schools, accepted by all classes of Managers, to pl•e^•ont this from being ^pp6n<UxC. 
a matter of doubt. All Teacliei's could be tested in the Tmhiing Schools, Reports oa 
as a sine qud no?i, or they might be left aa Probationers for a few yeai'S, State of 
imtil they would prove theircompeten.ee. Theprelirainary examination Scho^ 
might be made stiffor as regards the intellectual subjects, such as grammar 
and arithmetic, but whatever course be adopted surely it should not be an Doricvan. 
insoluble problem to be able to secure fail* Teachers. I have dwelt thus on Longford. 
this portion of the subject, because I have experienced how hopeless it XeaeWs 
is to ti*aiLsforni a bad into a good Teacher. And I have also exjieiienced 
what a painful process it is to attempt it. Severe reports ; reiirimaucls 
or fines ; constant letters to the Managers j nafciuul reluctonce on their 
pai*ttotake action; public injmy; and in the end a sense of injustice 
on the part of the Teacher, as being tolerated so long and by other 
Insi)ectoi*s, he feels that he is treated unjustly in the ultimate action Lesson 
of the Board. I will now make a few remarks on the iudividuiil subjects Ijooks. 
taught in tho schools, I begin with reading as being the most important. 

I feel no doubt that this subject could be learned and taught much more 
quickly than it is by a difierent set of class books. Tales of travel and 
adventure ; tales of sliipwreuks ; battles — works sudi as “ Peter Parley’s 
Tales”; “Chambei*s’ Miscellany”; “llobinson Oinsoe," &c. — tliese are 
the .sorb of books that yoimg persons naturally read. With such boolcs 
as text-books the quantity might bo largely inoreosed ; in fact there 
would be no difficulty in teacliiug the subject, the pupils would read for 
their own amusement. The books at present consist of extracts from 
good writer’s — intelligible to peraons who have read the originals, and 
to persons whose minds are well stored with history, mythology, 
theology, physical science and metaphysics. Geologists, Constitutional 
Lawyers and Philosophers will find food for reflection; Political 
Economists "svill meet views to receive or comhat. But what is there 
that will interest children? Even tlie descriptive scenery round 
the Coast of Ireland is too minute to interest any except tourists or 
pei*sons who have lived in the localiiy. How much real knowledge do 
tlie pupils cany away from school derived from these text-books ? I do 
not confine my remarks to tire Sixth Book ; I thiirk all are too dry and 
uninteresting for clnldren ; and for persona whose kijowledge is limited 
to what they ' get from these text-books. Having said so much I will 
merely add that the reading of this district is about the avei’age in other 
districts — fairly good as mechanical i-eading ; in one or two iiistiiuccs 
some expressive reading ; but as a rule the knowledge of the subject- 
matter and the power of explanation poor — as is the case all over 
Ireland ; and will continue to be the case with the present text-books. 

I now come to writing. In most schools tlievc is little special instruction Writing, 
given in this subject — the Teiichers being employed wntli other branches 
while the pupils are wi’iting. Of course there are exceptions. Wlien 
tlie schools are large one Teaclier may, andinafewinshmees does, devoto 
himself exclusively to the task of sujierintending the writing. And tliis 
course usually produces careful wi*iting all thi*ough tlie school. But in 
small schools the Teacliers have not time for this; and they are satisfied 
if tho -wi’iting of the junior classes just passe.?; hut in the cose of tho 
senior it must be admitted that schools where writing seems csu’olossly 
taught to the junioi’s frequently turn out very good iviiting in the senior 
classes. The only way that moro attcubiou could be seciireil to tliis 
subject would be by diminishing the number of subjects wliicli liavo to 
be taught. As regard.? the headlines used, I think wliichover tho Teiicher 
can imitato best himself will bo best for his school ; and if a good ivriter 
himself and if he had timq his own headlines would be best of alL. I 
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jppeiidixc. now como to arithmetic. The cards that have hitherto been in use I thinlc 
Keii^ on uniiecessarily difficult. The pupils might be brought by simpler and 
State of more practical qufeitions to a knowledge of as much arithmetic as they 
Schools. yrant m life, But, notably the Fourth Class cards are too hard. 

j/r. If a pupil passes into a First Class at seven — and several do —and reaches 
Donovaiu a Fourth class at ten years of age — and many do — the questions are far 
Longford, too pi^zzling for a child of this age. In my opinion there should be veiy 
Arithmetic intellectual effort required until a pupil reaches at least Y“. stage. 

* Of course the questions should not bo purely mechanical; but I tliink up 
to the Fourth Class (inclusive) they might be very nearly so. Having said 
so much on the general question of arithmetic I will add that the aritli- 
metic of this district — like all other subjects — is good in the good schools 
and bad in the ba^l ; but cdl schools find the Fourth Class cards too 
Gramnmr. difficult. I now come to grammar. Speaking generally I think this is 
one of the weakest subjects in this district. Probably as the schools am 
generally rather small, and the staff of Teaohers limited, the time devoted 
is not sufficient to teach soundly the extent of grammar expected by the 
present programme. I would be disposed to throw out aU grammar from 
the Third Class ; and to make the grammar required now for the Third 
Ola^s be only required in the Fourth Class ; and that required in the 
Fourth Class be only required in Vb, <fec. The truth is that the amoimt 
of grammar learned in half the schools is useless — it does not teach 
ComposI* English ; and it does not cultivate the intelligence. Composition, though 
badly taught as a rule is not neglected in this district. Most pupils in 
Sixth Classes can make some attempt at widting a letter on a given 
Geography, subject ; and occasionally pupils make a very creditable attempt. I now 
pass to geogi’aphy. I consider it fairly attended to in this district. I 
encoui*age text-books very much. I tliinlc if pupils knew any of the 
text-books on geography they would know a considerable amount — as 
much as they will ever want in life. No amount of desultory or un- 
systematic teaching or study will give a useful knowledge of the 
subject. I consider the Geography Generalised too large and minute for 
ordinary pupils. It is however a good book for moiiitoi*s or candidate 
teachers ; or for persons who wish to study phyffical geography, I do 
not think that in any well organized or well taught school the present 
programme reasonably interpreted is too high ; and I tliink it is a good 
Dictation. Systematic course of geography. I now come to dictation. It is a purely 
meohanioal subject, but very useful I always let — as I believe it is the 
wish of the Commissioners — the Teacher read the passages. I stand by 
however ; and as a rule there is no objection. Still there are many cases 
in which the Teachers as.sist the pupils by their pronunciation ; and 
rei?eat too often the words, sometimes injuring the chetation. And the 
question arises whether pupils should not have their intelligence so trained 
as to be able to follow ordinarily distinct speaking by a different person 
than the one they are constantly listening to ; more especially if the 
Teacher were allowed to repeat after the Inspector any words supposed 
to be doubtful ; or were allowed to read over the passage in the first 
instance for the pupil, the Inspector afterwards dictating the sentence. 
Agrioulture. I now pass to agriculture. I consider the present text-book too minute 
and difficult to be remembered ; and it has the fatal defect of being mi- 
interesting. It might be a good book of reference to farmers ; but it is 
a bad book of principles. Somo book dealing less in minute details and 
more clearly arranged as regards principles, and siich as will interest and 
fix itself on the memory of the pupils is wanted. But probably of all the 
agriculture that portion marked for the Fourth Class is the least inte- 
resting and most difficult to be remembered. Fending the wilting of a 
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more suitable text-book, or should the present be retained, tlie aiiiomit 
required for the Fomtli Class should be dimmished; cottiige gardening Reports on 
being omitted. In this disti’ict I may say the study of book-keeping State of 
is nearly nominal. The Teachers -would be -willing that the pnpHs 
should write out the sets of book-keeping as given in the key ; or from 
their o^vn dictation ; but they do not consider that the trouble of making l>orv>xan. 
the pupils able when given items — slight variations of figures from their bongfor.l. 
o^vIl text-book — ^to post the.se and balance the accounts, is repaid by the 
fee. I think any other system of teaching or examining book-keeping keeping, 
is thoroughly useless ; and the Teachers know that and admit it. But 
still they say the pupils have not sufficient intelligence for the proper 
system. Under all oheumstances I think the proper course would be to 
diminish the amount marked in the programme. I would have the cash 
account for V^. modified items to he given from it on the spot ; cash and 
personal treated in the same way would be sufficient for V^. And the first 
foui‘ sets timted in the same way would be sufficient for VTb and the first 
five sets for YI°. I now come io extras. As regards geometry and men- Extras, 
siu’ation as well as algebra they are not taught in the majority of schools; 
at least only to a very limited extent. I simply take all questions out of 
any text-books in the school, as these subjects can never be learned except 
AS home lessons from text-books, I may say I neither encourage nor dis- 
courage the teacliing of these subjects. If time permit they are 
decidedly useful to the senior pupils. But there is so little spare time 
either for Teachers or Inspectors that I do not feel justified in pressing 
these subjects on the schools. As regards other extras — drawing, music, 
physical geography, gilds’ reading book, French, Latin, Greek, &c., I -will 
only say that they are only taught in a few schools. And I will add that 
consideidug the enomous and constantly increasing pressure on the 
time of Inspectoi*s I think it would bo well if a few really com- 
petent examiners were appointed for the special subjects. I will now 
make a few remarks on the programme in connexion with the results 
system. In -the abstract the programme is a very good one ; and in the 
hiincls of a sldlful Teacher works well ; Imt it requires a very sldlful 
Teacher. The classes and stages ai'e so numerous ; and the subjects so 
various tliat an unskilled Teacher is helpless. The resulte system 
requiring pupils to be constantly promoted from class to tduss gi’eatly 
increases -&ie difficulty. At the introduction of the results system it 
was generally supposed that it would stimulate the sluggish Teachers and 
improve the lowest class of schools. The reverse has tinned out to he 
the case. It is the zealous and skilful Teachers -who, if any, havo raised 
their scliools. Tlie unskilful probably did tliefr best ; but fomid them- 
selves helpless, under the necessity of working a complex programme and 
constantly promoting the pupils. They abandoned the attempt ; and fell 
into general cai’elessness. They tried in many instances by falsifica- 
tion of accounts to have a lai'ge number of lowly classed pupils for 
results ; and often succeeded by the force of numbers to realize as much 
as far more skilful Teachers. In fact the amount of results obtained is 
frequently a very imperfect representation of the merit of the school. 

There is however one rodeeming feature in the results system which 
renders it almost a necessity, T mean of course the encouragement which 
it gives to a steady system of promotion. That is its great merit. If 
that could be secured by any less complex system it would be bo much 
the better. It -would lighten the work at least of the Inspectors; and 
leave them more spare time ; which is badly wanted. I think I have 
now touched on most of the points required for tliis report. I have not 
entered much into the details of this district ; because there ia nothing 
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AppendixC. peciiliai’ in it to requii’Q special attention. I believe it to be at present 
lUp^on making fair progress ; better sohool-bonses are springing np; itatendiers 


State of 
Schools. 


Mr. 

I>onovan. 


improving their sltill and class by going to Training Colleges ; and I 
hope that the time is not distant when Longford District will at least 
be equal to the average districts of the country. 


Longford, 


• I liavo tlio honoiu' to remaia your obedient BeiTant, 


Henry A. Donovan, District Inspector. 


The Secretaries. 


Mr. 

O'OalUffan. 
DuLIin 
North {!), 


Mk. George. R. O’Galligan. 

Dublm, May, 1885. 


Th« 

District. 


Gentlemen, — ^Tliis district (Dublin l^orfcli, No. 1) extends from the 
mouth of the Biver Boyne to the vicinity of tho Pheenix Park, and m- 
cludes the northern division of the county Dublin, the .'south-eastern 
portion of the county Meath, and (with the exception of part of the 
parish of St. Paul) tlie northern section of the metropolitan city. Per- 
haps ill no other school district are the different classes of the working 
po]>iilation — for the education of whose children National schools are prin- 
cipally designed — so well represented as in District 30. That the oppor- 
tunities thus afforded by the Oommissioners are fully appreciatecl hy 
the industrial claas^, may be judged from the fact that niiftiher of 
children presented at the results examination of the results year ended 
29th Pebmary, 1880, amounte<l to 6,978, and^ during that which has re- 
cently expired, it had increased to 9,445 pupils — an increase of 35 ‘3 jwr 
cent. 


Progress of Progress of Bduccction. — Dining the last six years several important 
Education, schools have been taken into connexion with the Board, “ Gardiner- 
sti'eet Convent ” (under the management of the “ Sisters of Charity),’' 
with an average attendance of more than seven hunebed ]>upil8 ; “ Cabm 
Convent” (a day school attached to the Dominican Convent), with an 
attendance of one hmidred and twenty pupils ; the numerously attended 
and highly efficient schools in Hardwicke-atreet, under the management 
of members of the “ Rutland-square ” (Presbyterian) “ Congregation f and 
other Iws important schools at Swords, Damastown, and Baldoyle. 

While such happy results have generally flowed from the generous 
rivalry in the cause of education, exerted by the leading members of the 
various denominational commimities, and. aided by patient industry and 
devotion to duty on the part of the teachers, it is at ilie some time a 
subject for regret that in some less favoured localities the school-houses 
are below the educational requirements of the present day, and the 
attendance of tlie pupils is botli insufficient and iri"egular j the cliildi’en 
in such localities are sent to school only when there is no need for their 
lahour at home, and even if their attendance has been satisfactoiy 
during one quarter of the year, the scanty knowledge, thus acquired, is 
nearly di3.8ipatcd, owing to their irregular attendance during the follow- 
ing one. • 
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Compulswy Educcdion . — To I'cmedy tliis imsatLsfactory state of edu- AppendbsC. 
cation in some localities, the appointment of a “ School Attendance Oom- j^eportTon 
niittee” ■^vollIcl certainly atForcI most valuable aid. Whethei’ it would State of 
ho de.sivablc that the selection of its members be i*eferred to popidav ScUpoIb. 
election, or iiomiuatioii by public boards, I leave to educationists of 
more extended experience. Much, more,' however, of the good result O'tkiiUgayx. 
to be expected from .such a committee will probably depend on the iiriu- Dublin 
ness, tempered with prudence and humanity exerted by tlie members 
themselves than upon the manner of their selection. In ‘‘ the sister Coni^sory 
Island ” it has been observed that some School Boards have effected a vast Educatiou. 
amoiuit of good in their respective districts, while other’s, by excessive 
severity in enforciirg regular attendance at school, or lavish expenditure on 
tlie buildings and furniture, have rendered tire compirlsory system unpop- 
ular, and thus defeiited the very object for wliroli it liad been, introduced. 

Condtict of Teacher's. — The teacher’s in this district, though much 
dislieartened when the Boards of Guardians refused to contribute 
towards the iircrease of their incomes, have, during a period of gi’eat 
political excitement, distinguished themselves by their zealous devotion 
to the interests of their schools, and by cautious abstention from all 
participation iir the recent political struggle. Few indeed have been the 
instances in which the rule of strict neutrality has been deviated from 
— by two or tliree inexperienced young men, who were very properly 
dismissed from their situations by the managers. On the other hand 
I could — were it judicious to to do so, enumerate cases where much 
obloquy was patiently endiu'ed by otlier teachers, and serious loss of 
income incurred by them, for refusing to comply with the unreasonable 
demands of their neighboui’s. 

Sclu>olr/io2ises. — The school-houses in tJie rural pai’i.shea of this district Scliool 
are genemlly commodious and fairly designed ; those at Skerries and 
Bellewstown, however, are inconveniently crowded owhig to the numer- 
ou.s attendance of pupils. In the city of Dublin many improvements 
have, during recent yeaw, been effected. Additional school-rooms, (fcc., 
have been erected by “the Sistei’s of Charity ” in King’s Inns-strect te\ 
meet the increasing req^uirements of their admii'ably conducted and 
numerously attended scliool in that street. The additional scliool-rooms 
have been most skilfully designed, and with the single exception of tho 
play-ground (which, owing to the lunited extent of •die site, is much too 
small), the school-rooms, fumitni'e, and other an’aiigements may justly 
be regai’ded as models for all schools of a similar description. The scliool- 
liouse in which “ Hardwicke-street Male and Female,” “ Gardiner- 
atrect Convent ” and “ Graugegonuan ” schools are lield arc equally 
deserving of commendation and reflect much cretUt upon tlie managers, 
who have spai'ed neitlior trouble nor expense to meet tho educational 
requirements of the present time. The aciiooi-houses tdso which liave 
been erected at a compaiutively recent date, by the Hectors of Howth 
and Malahide are excellent examples of rural school-houses, and seivo 
equally well as school-rooms for the instmetion of their youthful parish- 
ioners, and 513 lectm*e-halls for the I’ecrcation and improvement of tho 
adult members of their congregations. 

Much, however, remains to be eflected in. the way of improvement intlic 
school-houses, generally, of “the metropolis. ” Many of the latter weTO 
formerly used an private dwellings, or even as places of public worship : 
considerable outlay is still reqiiii-ed to render them suitable for use as 
school-rooms. I hope, however, in a future i-eport to refer to improve- 
ments of this nature which arc now in progi’c&s, or will be commenced 
at no distant date, 
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AppendiasC. Eeading . — As a general rule tlie teadioi's of this district do not 

R devote aufflciciit time or attention to this mo^t important branch. In 

Stat^of schools conducted by mcmbei-s of roligions orders, and also a few under 
Schools, the chai'ge of lay teachers the senior pupils read with fluency and intelli- 
gence. In most of tlie schools, however, tlie reading is too mechanical 
O'Galllff 71 and without the least approach to expression, or relation to the subject 
Dublin matter. Now that Training Colleges, which bear some relation in 
florth (1). number to the wants of the comiamiity, are in full working order, it 
Eeadi^, ^^7 I'easombly be hoped that this defect will be gradually corrected, 
and that teachers will take a pleasure in practising elocution and grace- 
ful reading themselves, for the purpose, hereafter, of imparting a knoT 7 - 
ledge of the pi'inciples on wliich both depend to the childi*en who may 
be entrusted to their charge. 

Writuig, Wnting . — Since tlie introduction of copy books, with pmted, ov 

lithogiuphed headlines, into our schools, instruction in penmanship 
has become one of the simplest of a teacher’s duties. 

So many enterprising publishers now supply copy books of this 
description that it would bo almost invidious to single out the name of 
any one series for commendation : — to “ Tere Foster ” is, however, duo 
the merit of ha^dng initiated the movement, and his copy books even at 
the present day, are almost as popular as when they were first issued. 

• Some teachers, no doubt, ’consider tlie advanced numbem of “ Yere 
Foster’s scnca ” as unfitted for pupils who are soon to enter on the businejs 
of life ; and avail themselves of some numbers of other series, which they 
think more suitable for use by pupils who aspire to be employed in tho 
Civil Service, or a.s clerks in counting houses, <kc. Since the Commission- 
ers made the production of the writing exercises for the previous twelve 
months compulsory — to entitle a pupil to a “ pass ” for wiiting, more 
attention has been paid by teachers, geueraDy, to the superintendence 
of the ordinavy writing exercises, and a decided improvement in tlie 
general chaiucter of the penmanship in schools has been the result. 
Arithmoiic. jiritlimetic. — Instruction in this branch is now regarded by teachera 

as one of their moat i*espoiisiblo duties. TMs arises, partly, from the 
diiliculty of accustoming young children to devote the necessary amount 
of attention to abstmet numbers, and also from the fact that a consider- 
able portion of their “ results fees " for the year, depends upon the 
proficiency of the pupils in tliis branch. In the more efficient schools of 
this district, very few pupils fail to nieiit a pass ” for arithmetic ; nml 
in the remaining schools a large proportion of them answer sufficiently 
well to merit “ No. 2 pusses.” In schools of the latter class, even a 
larger proportion of the pupils would acquit themselves with credit, 
were the teachers to devoto moro attention to tho use of the blackboard, 
in explaining the different rules, and assisting the weaker pupils to work 
some exercises on them. In nearly every case, the reply to a suggestion 
of thiS' natui -0 is, “ I have too mudi to do,” “ I have no time to use the 
blackboard,” (te. When we talce into consideration the manifold duties 
of a teacher, and the subdivision of the pupils into so many diffei’ent 
classes and drafte, it appears almost imreasonablo to blame him (or her) 
for occasional forgetfulness of the blackboards which are suspended from 
the walls of the scliool-room, or lean ready for use on an easel in the 
corner of it. 

Spelling. SpcUijig . — Correct orthography depends more on the familiarity of 

the eye "with the relative position of the letters in a word, or syllable, 
than upon the memory ; although the latter is, of course, a material aid 
to the faculty of sight. To acquire a habit of writing with attention to 
orthography, frequent perusal of books or manuscripts is absolutely 
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neceasaiy — as every “proof reader” in a large printing establisliment Appendixv, 
knows from experience — but tlie ordinary scholar reads, or writes, very Rep^on 
little except dining school hours ; hence correct spelling cannot be State of 
expected except from pupils of the senior classes. This branch Schooia. 
however, is taught with fair success in the ordinary schools of the Mr. 
district ; very efficiently so, in those like “iCing’s Inirs-street Convent,” O'Gamoan. 
where sufficient attention ia devoted to the prepai'ation of written 
exercises at the homes of the pupils. It is, at the same time, a subject 
of much regret that, in many of the schools, the teaohei's do not requhe 
the pupils to become sufficiently familiar with the meanings given in 
tire spelling colnmna ” of “ the Lesson Books,” as this knowledge would 
accustom their pupils to read with gi*eater intelligence than is now the 
practice. 

Orammar . — Previous to the inti’oductron of “the Results System” Grraininar. 
this subject was taught with more skill and success than at present. 

Tliis is par*tly owing to the number of subjects which tire teacher has 
to give instruction in during the limited time — generally four hours — • 
which is devoted to secxrlar instruction : partly, also, to the indiffererree 
with which pupils who are destined, in the ordinary course of events, to 
cam their livelihood by manual labour, regard a branch of study that 
entails much intellectual exercise. Indeed it may he reasonably 
expected that, when the present demand for technical education will be 
conceded, the question may ar'ise, whether this branch, and geogiuphy, 
may not be included under the head of “ optional subjects.” For the 
child of the labourer, or the journeyman mechanic, an acquaintance \vith 
those subjects, such as is now required of pupils in fourth class may, 
for all pmctical purposes, be considered sufficient, and the school time 
thus economized, could be devoted to some teclinical branches more 
immediately connected with their future occupations. 

A fair acquaintaince with parsing — ^both simple and syntactical, is 
acquired at most of the schools by pupils who have been sufficiently 
regular in their attendance. “ Conqxisition ” and “ Derivations ” are 
taught with little success in the majority. 

Geogo'aphy , — The Commiasionem very judioioixsly requu’e an intimate Geognpiiy. 
acquaintance with the geography, first of theii* native island, and second 
of the nearest continent, of all pupils of the fourth and fifth classes, 
the classes wHch, in the majoiity of cases, denote the peiiod at whicli 
the children of the hximbler classes cease theii* attendance at school — 
except under very favourable cii’ciimstauces. I find from experience that, 
if questioned on geography a short time after they have loft school, a 
very limited knowledge of tlie branch is all that I'cmaius. 

How this defect can be remedied is a very difficult problem. The 
maps now supplied to the schools are excellent of their kind ; the pro- 
gramme, with some tiifling exceptions, is well adapted for pupils of their 
ages and circumstances ; the text-books have been coi’efully compiled, 
and can be purchased at very moderate prices ; tlie pupils, notwithstand- 
ing all these advantages, appear reluctant to purchase those text-books ; 
and, even when supplied with them, veiy little attention compamtively 
is devoted to the preparation of their home-taslcs in geography. 

This feeling of reluctance may be attributed to the fact that parents 
of the humbler classes regard tliis branch as of little practical use, that 
is it has no connexion with the employment of the “ hread^vinner.s ” of 
the family, and they fancy perhaps, that knowledge of this branch may 
exert some infiuence in severing family tics. When the time will aiTive 
for the eldest son, (or daughtoi*), to prepare for the passage over “ the 
melancholy ocean,” and to seek his fortune in “ the Republic of the 
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West/’ or ill one of our o^vn colonieSj tlie “ eniigra,tion agent" will, in 
tlie opinion of the piu’ents, supply all tlie inforaiation on geography that 
may be required for tlie voyage. 

NeedleioorJc . — ^Tliis branch — as far at least as elementary sewing with 
the ordinary needle, or knitting, is concerned — is carefully taught by the 
majority of the female teachers in tliis district. Since tlio introduction 
of payment by “results fees” however, less attention has been devoted 
to dressmaking — even of the simplest articles of wearing apparel, than 
was previously the custom. For pupils of the sixth class, and fifth 
class (second stage), some acquaintonce with dressmaking is prescribed 
on the “ Results Progi’amme/' but in practice it is found, that examina- 
tion on this particidai’ branch of needlework, entails the expenditure of 
more time and attention than is consistent with the hurried character of 
a results examination; and the same object might more easily be 
attained, if the senior female pupils were required to produce artioles of 
wearing apparel wliich had been hoTid Jide executed by them duiing the 
previous twelve months. For this purpose, the name of the pupil and 
the date on which it wss finished should be attached to each specimen, a 
mode of verification siniilar to that adopted in the case of writing- 
exercises. It might also in many cases — especially of female pnpils in- 
tended for domestic service, apprenticeship to dressmakers, &c. — be 
desu-able that acquaintance with the use of “ the sewing-machine ” should 
be required iu order to etirn a p:iss for needlework in the sixth class. 


Book- 

keopir^. 


BoohJceejnvfj . — As far as an elementary acquaintance with this branch 
of iustruction ' is concerned, bookkeeping is taught with fair success 
in most of the metropolitan, and in a few of tlie rural schools. It 
is probable that before many years will elapse, a larger number of 
female thim of male pupils will be presented for examination in this 
hi'ancli. The rapid progress which female pupils have made in aritli- 
motical knowledge of recent years, enables them to appreciate the 
advantages which a knowledge of bookkeeping would confer on appli- 
cants for commercial employment. It has been found from experience 
that, for all omploymeut of a sedoiitaiy nature, and in which great 
reliance has to bo jilaced (sudi as that of booklceeper in a large establish- 
ment) the habits of the female sex eminently fit them. 

Agriculturo AgriculturG. — At present this branch is only regai’ded as an “ optional " 

subject, and in town schools very few pupils are presented for examina- 
tion in it It might however reasonably be expected that the branch 
would bo a favourite one with the male pupils in rural schools ; but such 
is not the fact, at least in this district. Were a school-garden attached 
to every school conducted by a male teacher, a difieiunt result might be 
anticipated, but many difficulties have at present to be encountered, and 
as a general nde the children, even of fai’iuers and agricultural labourers 
display very moderate acquaintance with the text-book which would give 
them scientific instruction relative to the employment by which they 
will in all probability, be destined to earn their daily bread. 

Vocal Music . — Instruction in this branch is efficiently given by many 
teachers in this district, and the singing lesson is a veiry popular one 
amongst the pupils, even those who arc most deficient iu acquaintance 
with other branches. 


Vocal 

nmsio 


Georgi! R. O’GAiLtOAN, District Inspector, 
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Gentiieaien, — In comi^liance mtli your instructioJis, I beg to forward ' 
for your consideration my geueml report on the district wliicli Lag 
Mullingar for centre. 


. Nochangebastokenplaceintheareaoftliisdiatrictsmcelastreport wag Area 
written. It continues to occupy the greater portion of Westmeath and District, 
small segments of the adjoining counties of Meath, Longford, a'ud Cavan. 

Almost tho entire district lies in the province of Leinster, a.s the Ulster 
portion is confined to a section of the populous parish of Castleinglian. 

The district covers a compai'atively rich tract of country about forty 
miles in length and forty miles in breadtli in the very centre of Ireland. 

In this area there are two fairly-sized towns, Mullingar and Moate, and 
eight villages whose population ranges from two hundi'ed to eight 
hundred individuals. As might be inferred, from the number and size 
of the towns, manufactories are not numerous or large. The whole 
population is practically connected with or engaged in a^'icultural 
piu'suits. 


, In a district so de'voted to agriculture and where pojnilation is so Erapioj. 

■ sparse, the services of the younger children are not only o:'fcen demanded 
but absolutely rec[iiired to caiTyon the usual fanning operations, 
season of the year, with the exception of winter, in which some simple 
manual labour, does not afford remunerative employment for boys and 
girls alike. Planting potatoes or gathering them, making hay or cutting 
turf are among the varied employments which occupy the time of the 
younger members of the population, and interfere with that regularity 
• in school attendance which is so essential to the pvogre.ss of the scholai- 
and the success of the teacher. "Winter, too, with its severe, inclement 
weather is not without drawbacks. Yery often in this season' tlie 
routine of school work is quite up.set by the inflnx of a class of pupils 
who are not regular .scholai’s, but wlio attend school during the winter . . 

■jnontiis to practise reading and writing. The teachers do not reg 40 i’il 
tlxese atteuders as bonajfde pupils, and in some schools I have found 
their names did not appead on the “rolls.” 

Tliroughout the wliole year there is a disturbing agency, now of one 
kind and again of anotlier, which interferes with, and in a greater or 
less degree renders nugatory, the labours of the teacher. 

During the year 1884 thei*e were on the last day of month preceding Regularity 
results examinations 10,836 pupils on rolls of National sch«x)ls in this 
disti'ict, and of these only 6,9C3 made 100 or more attendances within 
the year. .Thus making allowance for pupils who may have been • 
enrolled in two schools by removing from one sclicx)! to another, we liarc 
at least 3,000~school-gding children whose attendimce inust be regarded 
as unsatisfactoiT ; in other words ulmost one-third of the pupils oiirollcd 
in our National scboolscare jrrcgi^Iar atteuders. Coiujairhig the whole 
number of pupils on rcrlly, *10,830 with the number in attendance on 
any 'given day the irregularity of attendance, we shall see, is more 
conspicuous. The average number of pupils attending school during 
year 1884 was 0,879. Thus while 5,879 pupils were receiving in-, 
struction on any giyen day, upwards of 4,000 pupils woi-e absent from , 
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ApjimiixC. school, that is, taking one clay witli another, almost one-half the Trhole 
school-going popnlation is absent. 

Stato of Eegiirding either the numbers -who qualify for i-esulta examiuation, 
Schools, is, attend for at least oue hundred days in twelve months, or the 

average number of pupils in school attendance, we must conclude that 
Deicar. the attendan.ce is too irregular to admit of marked pi’ogress being jimcle 
Mullingar, by the pupils. 

Atte^nce reduce this iiTegularity of attendance to a minimum is now the 
tooirregu- question which is attracting the attention of all branches of the 
educational world. All are agreed that the evil ia great and ought to he 
Influenceon remedied. Teachers very justly complain that their influence over the 
plipfls*^ irregular attender is lessened, and that his time when in school is to a 
gi’eat extent wasted from want of requisite knowledge to follow the 
instruction given to other pupils of the class. Nor is this alL The 
irregular attenders act as a drag-weight upon the progress of the regular 
attenders. The teachera’ time and energy are employed in continued 
repetition of the same matter and by consequence the progress of the 
regular attenders is retarded, and the labours of the teachers rendered 
unproductive. Thrae complaints are unfortunately too true, and assiune 
the magnitude of a giievance w'hen it is remember^ that part of teachers’ 
income depends upon the amount of wort done. Under such, circum- 
stances it is only fair to the teachers to place them in such a position 
that conditions external to themselves should be as favoumble as 
possible. 

Attendance In loy intercourse with the teachers of this district, I find it is 
oriSOdajB. generally agreed that a miuimnin attendance of 150 days each year 
should be required fi*om pupils of second and lugher classes, and 120 
days from pupils of first and infant classes. Amy measure which would 
secure to the teachers such a regularity of attendance wo\ild be considered 
satisfactory by them, while they think it would not unduly interfere 
with the ordinary agricultural occuj>ations which engage the children in 
the various busy seasons of the year. Taking 200 school days as the 
whole number of working days in a year, there would he left a margin 
of 50 days for senior pupils, and cf 80 days for junior pupils to be 
absent from school ; and as the working days were almost always more 
than two hundred, the margin for absences would be of course, wider. 
S.;hools. Schools . — ^There ai*e 1 30 schools in this district, which may be classed as 

follows : — Two poor law union schools, three convent, one evening school,' 
and 124 ordinaay schools. Two of the ordinary schools and the evening 
school are not in operation. Two new schools were taken into connexion 
with the Board of National Education durmg the year 1884. 

Tcacliera. Teach&rs . — On the 31st December, 1884, the schools, exclusive of 

convent schools, were under the control of 124 principal teachers and 
19 assistant teachers. Fifty-seven of the principal teachei*s were males 
and sixty-seven were females. Tlu-ee of the assistant teachers were 
males and sixteen were females. 

Clnssifica- The olassjfication of the teachers may be briefly stated; — 

teachers. j jl_ Hi. 

57 raale principal teachers, ... 6 19 32 

<J7 female . ! ! 5 35 27 

3 male assistant 3 

1€ female „ „ ' . ! I - 1 

During tlm past three years the number seeking promotion to higher 
classes has not been so great as one might expect. Where so many 
teacliera are in second and thud classes, it seems strange to fi^nd fo"^ 
candidates for promotion, 
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Tho adjoined tabic will be of use to show tlic miinber and the sucoess 
of canditlfites for promotion dmdng this period. Report on 

CaniUdatcg forpromotion, Candidates sacccssfd. 

M. P. M. p Schools. 

To I'.. ... 2 - 1 J • 

1=*., ... 5 2 ‘J ■ 

II'., •. » . 11 11 7 2 ■ 

Mulliagar 

That eighteen male and thirteen female teachers only should be found 
anxious to compote for promotion is by no means creditable, and yet it 
is Iiardly to be expected that the older race of teachers wll venture into 
an examination liall. Those teachers who have lately joined the service 
are all likely to obtain promotion with comparative ease. 

The difficult nature of the examination for promotion to first class 
may account for so many second class teachers seeming content with 
their position. 

T am of opinion that all first of second class teacliers should be Examina- 
allowed to attend the annual examinations as candidates for promotion tion of 
to first class. Those who succeed in obtaining the requisite marks 
should bo registered as qualified in point of scholai-ship for first class ; 
afterwards the .schools could be examined to . ascertain if the teachers 
were deser\'iug of promotion. Tlie coiir.se for fii-st class might thus be 
divided into two parts ; one, the scholarship half or non -professional half, 
the second hnlf, the strictly professional half. Tlio difficult chanreter 
of the examination, and the high character of the .school necessary to 
ensure admission to tho examination, afford good gi’ouuds for this 
division. 

Mo7vUot3 . — I can record a very great and marke<.Umproveinent in the aionitors. 
answering of the monitors at their yearly examinations. At tlie July 
examination of 1883 eigliteen female monitors were presented for ex- 
amination, Two only of.tln^se were rejected, the reinaiuiug sixteen 
.gaiuiug either second or third class certificates. TJio highest answering 
of these monitoi's was 81*5 per cent. At tho same time five male 
. monitors were examined, three of whom succeeded in obtaiuing cla-^i- 
fication. In the year 1884 twelve female monitors wore examined, six ' 
of these coming under the new scheme. Two obtained second class Results of. 
certificates, four, third class certificates, while five of the six under e^amlna- 
new scheme were retained to complete their term of. service. The highest 
answering for second class certificates was 66’3 per cent., and for thiixl 
class certificates was fiO per cent. At this examination four male 
monitors were examined, twq of wli6m were under new scheme. One of 
the monitors irnder' old schetne failed to obtain classification, the other 
three succeeded in]]^assing thbir oxdniinatiou. Ju other words twent}’’- 
seven of thirty female in'onitqi*E, or CiO per cent., and six of the nine male 
monitors, or 06\6 per cent,, succeeded in passing the final examination 
of theyeara 1883 and 1884. This result is highly satisfiictoiy and is en- 
tirely due to the unreiiiitting cave and attention of the toacliers cngagetl 
in training and teaching these mohitoi*s. I know that all the teachers 
regularly examined these mouitoi's on «ome- portion of their programme, 
and took tho greatest- pains not only to secure the best style of answenug 
'questions, but also to have the answei*s writ ten in tlie neatest possible 
manner. - ■ 

Eight of tliese monitors have-alrenily been appointed teachers of 
schools in this district, and give, good .jivomisc of becoming valuable 
members of their profession. 

The action of tire Q3'o’ard ifi -placing Todhtinter^s small Algebra and SuitaWc 
Trigonometry in their list of boolcs ” will load to a more extended lUsC tooUs^ 

1 1 V 
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of these nianualSj and by consequence a more accurate- and useful 
knowledge of algebra and trigonometry will be acquired by both 
teachers and monitors. These books will be of great service to teachers 
who have been self taught in these branches, and may be the means of 
smoothing down or removing difficulties, which have hitherto stood 
in the'w’ay of those who have studied or were anxious .to study for pro- 
motion. I could wish to see added to these books on Board’s list Tod- 
hunter’s Mensuration. The Board has already sanctioned the use of this 
work in National schools. 

School’houses . — I cannot report any great improvement in the school- 
houses, There are four in particular which I should like to see replaced 
The new buildings which have been erected are all good, substantial, and 
comfortable. Birring the past year several applications Irave been made 
to Board by managers for grants to build vested schools. This I 
regarni as most satisfactory and a sure sign that inferior houses will soon 
be replaced hy well-ventilated, cheerful rooms. Internally the appearance 
of the schools has been improved. The wood-work is generally painted 
and the walls carefully whiten'ed or coloured. The prints, maps, and 
tablets are suspended neatly on the walls, and the schools have an air of 
cleanliness and tidiness. It may not be out of place to remark hei’e 
that the schools are much better supplied with maps, prints, &c., tlian 
they formerly were. 

Pupils , — Ashasbeenpreidously stated 10,836 pupilswereonroUsonlast 
day of month preceding results examinations held during the year 1884, 
of these 5,283 were males, and 5,563 were females. 3,272malesand 3,691 
females had qualified by attendance to be examined for results fees, 
but owing to varioim cau.ses 3,166 males and 8,625 females only pre- 
sented themselves for examination. Thus 172 pupils, who might have 
been examined, were absent on the day of the result examination. In 
each school the average number of pupils qualified to be examined was 
55‘3 : of pupils actually examined 53*9. The greatest number of pupils 
examined in any school was 222 : the least number 7. 

The classification of the pupils examined in the years 1881 and 1 884 
is shown in the following table. 

Of every 100 pupils examined for results fees during the years— 


1B81. 1884. 


]9-9 

2L' were exAmiced in infftnt cIabs. 

22-3 

20-3 „ 


1. 

J7-3 

17 „ 


11. » 

lS-9 

16-1 ,, 


III. „ 

11-4 

11*7 „ 


IV. 

6-9 

6*3 „ 


V‘. „ 

4-0 

4-5 „ 


V’. „ 

4*3 

4*1 „ 

it 

VI. 


It will be seen there is a close similarity in the classification of the 
pupils ex am ined during these two years } and as they were in no way 
exceptional, it may be inferred that these numbers represent the norm^ 
classifi-cation of the pupils of this district. 

Fifteen per cent, of the pupils reach fifth class ; forty per cent, arrive 
at 11111 x 1 class : the remainder are placed in the second or lower class, 
It will be remarked that the proportion of pupils examined in each of 
the four highest classes in these two years was practically identical ; 
and ill each year 26 ‘6 per cent, of pupils examined were found in fourth 
and higher classes. 

The classification of the 10|836 pupils on rolls will be seen from the 
d table. 
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Of evei-y 100 pupils on rolls : — 


29-4 

were enrolled in infant class. 

20*1 

»» » 

I. „ 

14-7 

>» n 

II. ,, 

13-0 

w 

in. „ 

10-1 


IV. „ 


» j» 

V. „ 

3-6 

5 


3-1 


VI. „ 


Appendix 

Reports on 
Stat« of 
Schools. 

Mr. 

Dewar. 

Mullingar. 


Reading. — The basia of good serviceable reading is found in most of Reading 
the schools. Stops are well obsei’ved, and the words slowly and decidedly 
pronounced. The tendency to quick reading ia not so often noticed and 
the harder words are no longer left out or slurred over by substituting 
some unmeaning sound. This slow distinct reading is mainly due to a 
piactice lately adopted by the teachers of making their pupils repeat the 
poetical pieces to be committed to memory simultoneously and in unison. 
Formerly the pieces of poetry were learned as home tasks and each 
child impressed his own individuality on each passage, bfow the teacher 
insists that his style of repetition shall be iiuitated and the passage 
repeated in unison by the pupils. The result is that the poetiy in 
most schools is recited with ease and grsice, and the pupils seem to 
take delight in keeping time, in observing pauses and in distinctly 
pronouncing the longer and more difficult words. This practice, as 
might be expected, has had a reflex action upon ordinary reading, 
winch is now slow, decided, and distinct. 

Explanation. — I have to record in this branch much improvement. Expkna 
The explanation ia not always given in the clearest manner, but it is tion* 
given in a way to show that the pupil has a fairly distinct idea of what 
the author meant. This is all that can bo expected. Much has been 
clone when the children are taught to look for an author’s meaning. To 
And out the precise meaning, and then to convey it to other jjersons in 
deal* and exact language wall come with greater expeiience and riper 
years. 

Spelling. — In. the junior classes spelling is good. The words are Sp«lling. 
usually spelled with fluency and accuracy, and in not a few of the 
schools attention ia given to the division of woids into syllables. In. 
oral spelling of the senior classes a slight pause is generally made after 
each syllable. This old-fashioned but certainly rational mode of teach- 
ing spelling must be productive of good results. In addition to fluent 
and accurate spelling I have remarked that both teachers and pupils 
take more pains to give letters, but especially vowels, their proper 
sounds. This necessitates a slow distinct manner of speaking. 

Dictation and Tranecription. — regard the latter exercise when done 
.with care and skill as one of the best means of producing good spellei-s. 

It is especially useful in schools where teachei-s have so many subjects 
to occupy theii* attention; and if the passage transcribed be occasionally 
given as a dictation, exercise the pupils toke care to learn the difficult 
words. ' In any case these are found by the dictation exercise and can 
readily be brought under the pupil’s notice. When transciiption is ’ 
regxilai’ly and carefully executed, and afberwaixls supplemented by a 
dictation exercise, I find the scholars nearly always proficient in this 
branch. 

Aritlvmatic. — -The junior classes continue to be effectively taught, 

Failures are rare, and when found can almost always be traced to the 
irregular attendance of the pupil. Tables are geneiully well known, 
and as a consequence tlie sums are worked with very fan* expertuess. 

Im fourth class failures ore too numerous. The amount of now matter 
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ApptMHzC. to be learnt ia thLs class is no doubt large, but, I fear, the extent of the 
Rapwta on cannot account for the numerous and decided failures which 

Slate ot ■ occur. Tables are always well l^nown, and tins part of the programme 
Sctocls. presents no difhculty. In reduction the real stumbling-block to children 
is to determine whether tjie j^rocess to be used is multiplication or 
. Dtvkir. division, I fear teachers do not explain or at least do not succeed in 
.iinllingaa*. getting their pupils to understand when multiplication and when division 
should bo employed. It is umisua’ to find multiplication used 
instead of division and ‘dee To the question how are tons reduced 

to hundred weights tlie answer is very often “ by 20.” The process seems 
to be of little moment This answer undoubtedly betrays faulty teach- 
ing. Hence while admitting the large field of new matter intro- 
duced into this class, and the great cliflicultics to be encountered in train- 
ing young children to reason correctly, 1 am inclined to think that many 
failures might be prevented by judicious tuition. Tn addition to the 
ordinaiy lists of tables I have found it expedient to direct attention to 
the forms expressed thus ; — 

Tons multiplied by 20 are cwts., i*£C., ttc. 
and to suggest that these be committed to memoiy by the pupils. 

These foi*ms are of use to indicate the particular process to be 
employed. In the fi.fth and sixth classes proficiency is very fair*. 

At results examinations when time permits I invariably examine 
the ai'ithmetical exercises in the presence of the teachers, and have found 
Mistakes practice very beneficial. The mistakes, the slips, the wrong process 
pointed out used, ahd the round-about methods of working cun all be shown to teach- 
to loachors. ei’s, who OTC ill general glad to receive any hints which may be offered. 

I have urged tethers to dmw up a list of the difficulties met in teach- 
iug each class, and of the mistakes and blundeis most usually found at 
results examinations. It is singular to find the same mistakes constantly 
recurring. This holds not only of the schools in this distnet ; but in 
other districts whei*e I ha.i*e conducted lesults examinations, the same 
mistakes are found. These mistakes are evidently the di^culiies of the 
rulen, and might be to a great extent avoided if teachei'S bestowed special 
care upon and exercised greater vigilance over theii' pupils. It is of the 
essence of a good teacher to know difficulties, to know on what points 
to bestow special attention, and bj constant repetition to bring them 
under the notice of his pupils. Were these difficulties in rules brought 
continually under the notice of the scholar, and his attention specially 
called to the fact that these are the points in which he is most likely to 
make mistakes I am persuaded tliut many failures in arithmetic might 
be prevented. 

Mental Mental avitlimetic receives a good deal of attention, and in some 
nrhlittietift schools the rapidity with which calculations ai*e made is very gratifying. 

As a rule I confine my questions to the ordinary business of every day 
life. Children feel that there is something useful in such arithmetic, 
and take pleasure in displaying their quickness and accuracy. 

Writing. WrUing. — Perhaps this is the most satisfactory branch in all the 

classes. Thei'e are very few failures and a very great preponderance of 
** satisfactory ” p^es. The teachers seem to be agreed that Marcus 
Ward's Head Lines for slates are admirably adapted fbr firat class writ- 
ing, and as a consequence these head-lines ai’e extensively used. For 
second, third, and fourth classes, Vere Foster’s numbers 1^, and 4^, 
are the great favourites, while for fifth and sixth classes Thom’s Civil 
Service Co 2 )y-B 6 ok is the favourite of both teachers nncl impils. In 
many cases tlie imitation of these head-lines is almost perfect. In all 
classe.s 1 regard writing as good.' 
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Grammar and Geography . — These branches receive a fair share of 
attention and on the whole are fairly known. Reports on 

Letter writing is somewhat weak both in style and matter. State of 

Most of tlie schools are well supplied -with maps and pupils coie fairly Scho^ 
well instinctecL jyv. 

Agriculture . — Tliis subject receives special attention owing to tho J>ewar. 
importance of its money value ; and the matter of the text-book is better Jiniiingar 
kno’^vn than formerly. Where teachers have a practical knowledge of Gra'^ar. 
the subject it can be made interesting and instructive, but where GeoirraDliT 
teacliei-’s knowledge is merely theoretical, the text-book is learned by . ’ 

rote, and the pupil’s memory is burdened with words which convey no ^ 
very definite meaning to his mind. 1 am of opinion that this subject 
might, with benefit, be omitted from fourth class progi’amme, and the 
time now spent on this branch could with propriety bo devoted to arith- 
metic. The diffusion of agiicultui*al knowledge would not be retarded, 
and pupils would be better able to undertake tho study of a hard prac- 
tical subject. 

BookrJceeping. — In a few schools only is book-keeping taught ; and is Book- 
then fairly known. keeping, 

J^eedlework. — Plain sewing and knitting receive due attention, and Needle- 
progress in these branches is satisfactory. I am happy to state tliat the 
managei's of several mixed schools, in which the average is not suffi- 
cient to warrant the appointment of a workmistress to be paid by the 
Board, have appointed and paid a workmistress to teach sewing and 
knitting. These teachers are highly qualified, and by consequence the 
work is always neatly and carefully executed. An indirect benefit to 
these schools has been that the female piqiils have attended more regu- 
larly, and the average attendance has been increased. 

Extra Branches . — Tlie extra branches taught are algebra, geometry, 

French, physical geography, girl’s reading book, and sewing machine ®*' 
These branches are taught in a few schools and with very fair success. 

French is taught very successfully in two convent schools and on© or- 
dinary school. 

Vocal Music . — Tliis branch is not so generally taught as one would 
expect, or as its importance deserves. It is confined to a few schools, and 
the proficiency is fairly satisfactory. 

I am again enahled to bear testimony to the zeal and energy with 
which the teachers have discharged their onerous duties. Their 
exemplary conduct and upright character have contributed to make 
my relations with them pleasant and agreeable. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

E. P. Dewail 

The Secretaries, Education Office. 


Mr, Downing. mt. 

Dooming, 

Galway, February, 1885. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit the following general repoit on the 
Galway, or, as I may perhaps better denote it, the Connemaia district. 

The period of two years, since T was previously called upon for a 
similar statement, Las been one of unvaried educational progress, very 
considerable in some respects. 
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AjtpcAdixC.' -• ^chooJ.-hoii3es and premises . — Eiglit schools have heen opened in. 
Roo^on localities previously \inprovidcd with the means of education; and ' 
rtjaie of three others^ long established, have been takeii into connexion with our 
Schools, system. One s(i.ool was closed, the male and female departments being 
amalgamated. This leaves a net increase of ten schools, with an 
Z)oiwfrt^. average attendance of 450 pupils. 

Gai»-ay. Nine houses on vested promises have superseded unsuitable ones. . 
Schod^ Important works have been effected at Clai*enbridge Convent and Fur- 
houses. bough ; and many minor improvements elsewhei*e. 

There remain four school-houses of a very inferior type, quite fin- 
** ■ suitable in every respect; and seven affording inadequate Space, hut 

good otherwise. In six of these eleven cases the managers are most 
anxious to supply the necessary accommodation, but have beeli, §o fev, 
prevented by the difficulty of obtaining suitable sites. The managers « 
the remaining five schools have already taken steps to remedy “the 
defects. 

I find there are still six localities out of reasonable reach of any 
Bcliooh There are groimds for hoping that these places will he very 
. soon supplied. 

. Three vested and three non-vested school-houses, witli their pnp- 
niises, are in bad condition, out of repair, and not presenting that 
decency of appearance to be expected in any public establishment, root 
to say a school-house, which, surely, should be a model one. With 
these exceptions the premises are suitable and well kept 
Furniture. FwnUure and apparatus . — The furniture in general is of the proper 
kind and in good condition; bnt, in some of the new schools, the desks: 
are too long, and, therefore, interfere with the organization. Either the'- 
teacher or inspector should be consulted with respect to the fuiniturff 
of a school. At present neither the one nor the other has any voice irt • 
•' the matter till the defect is irremediable. A few schools' are badly 
supplied with maps ; but, as a very general rule, the supply of appa- 
ratus, books, and stationery is satisfactory. 

Increase of Uapid increase of Schools and attendance. — The. schools at present 
«cho.>»8 and iii operation may be thus classified : — Model, 2 ; convent, 7 ; indu&- 
nttendance. 3; workhonse, 4; ordinary, 114. This makes a total of 130 
departments. There will be, in all ^probability, an addition of six to 
this number before the end of this year. When I took charge of 
the district seven years ago there were , but 88 departments in 
operation; that is to say, within that period, there has been an 
increase of 47 per cent, in the work of inspection. The island 
schools have doubled. There were then but 10, .now there ai’e .20, 

The pjlpils for •examhiatiou have increased in a still greater ratio. 
In 1877 the number examined for payment of j^ults fees was 4,158 ; 
in J884 it was 8, '370; that is moi*e than double. In the schools ex- 
clusively that were examined in 1877 there were 6,S22 examined in 
1884, indicating an improvement of attendance at these schools at tlie 
rate of 52 per cent. There were 1,343 pupils examined last year 
in localities that seven years ago had no schools; 706 were examined 
in twelve schools since transfenied to this from other districts. 

Non- • Ffon^ttendants . — There is still a considerable number of children 

*ttentlBn.t3. who should attend school, and do not. Tlio parents of such children 
ai'e, almost without exception, wholly illiterate, and cannot, therefore, 
appreciate education. Many are influenced by dread' lest the children 
when educated would rebel against tho di’udgery whioli is their pitiful 
portion, such as dragging on their bocks heavy baskets of dripping sea- 
weed, with bare feet, over tho rugged rocks of the shore, and \xp precU 
pitious clifis» 
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Several nianagei-s complain tliat very many cliildreii arc kept from 
school, because tlieii* parents ai-e unable to pay the rec^uived fees. A RepTrtTon 
very large proportion of the parents are either laboiu'Ci‘3 or turners State of 
holding land valued, on the average, at about £3. If such a man has 
foul* or five cliildren of school-going age, he can pay for but one or 
two, even at the lowest rate, aud the rest ai*e kept at home. In the ^mcnvio.'. 
absence of any local endowment, the teacher nattn*any objects to teach 
children -^vithout the fee that would entitle liim to his second moiety of 
I'esults fees. Some managers insist on having a lai’ge number of 
children admitted free; bnt^ as a nile, the managera recugnise the 
teachers’ plea as a fair one; This matter, in my opinion, deserves the' 
serious consideration of the Commissiouei’s. Perhaps, in calculating 
to ascertain if the second moiety of results fees be payable, allowance 
might be made in future, in poor localities, for children admitted free 
on manager’s order. In this district, as an almost invariable rule,. 
thei*e is no fimd available for the augmentation of school fees, unless; 
the manager may give from his private resources. 

After ^ long consideration of aU the circumstances T am. of opinion 
tliat no efficient scheme of compulsory attendance is feasible in such a 
dffitrict as this, unless provision be made for the reception into indus-' 
trial schools of all cMdren deprived of education by their parents. 

Pai'ental affection on the one hiurd, and on the other dread of the loss 
■of the assistance of the children would, under such a scheme, 
enormously reduce the number of absentees. In nil instances where 
the threat of this penalty should fail to effect the deshed end, even 
though it were merely tiu’ough the inability of the parents to provide 
clothing, the children should be removed from their unhappy homes to 
be properly reared. 

Infant Training . — Especial attention is at present directed to the infant 
training* of infants, the most important and most difficult part of the training, 
programme of a bniull primary school ; most important, for on the earliest 
■Gaining depend very much the i*egularity, the obseiwation, the energy, 
the taste of after-life, in school, and beyond it ; as well as because of the 
large mtCiaber of children concerned : most difficult, because of the 
limited time at the disposal of the teacher of such a school as I refer to, 
the peculiar skill or tact required for the management of infants, aud the 
'want of funds to provide nece.ssary apparatus. 

It is a seiious, and a very common evil to have children required tO 
isit still for a long time each day doing nothing, thus ])ainfiiUy acquiring • 
habits of listlessness. There is no other matter which I have so long' and 
.so persistently urged upon tlie attention of managers and teachers as this. • 

Three or four lessons daily, lasting each for ten or fifteen minutes, are 
quite sufficient for the infants at the reading tablets. Then they are ex- 
•ercised for a short time writing letters and figures, and counting with 
•balls or other objects ; but much time remains for wliich some amusing 
yet quiet occupation should be provided, liiere amusement rather than 
Tin tliing ; amusement having some educational value, if possible. The 
Elind€rgaii*t6n, in its integrity, is of course quite out of the question in 
such schools,' but yet is very suggestive of suitable devices. Di*awing 
• on chequered slates or paper, the use of the bmlding bricks and plaiting, 
are very suit^le exercises, and have been introduced with happy effect 
into some of the rural schools. 

. Play-time aiilized . — ^In several places under the supervision of the piay-time 
mistresses, the children dm*ing play-tirao sing, in the gi’onncls, infant utilized, 
school songs, accompanied \vith exercises. Interesting and graceful 
games are gradually replacing rude and meauiugless ones. 
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AppendixC. A Daily Cmve>'sational Less(m. — But tte chief improvement to be re- 
Iie Ton* coi*ded is the introduction of a daily conversatio'iial lesson. This is hqtv 
Sta^crof ^ pretty generally and regularly given, and has done more to cultivate an 
Schools. intelligent knowledge of English, and to brighten the children than all the 
other school exercises put togetlier. In Irish-speaking localities the 
LovfiiOig. vernacular is largely made use of at this most interesting exercise, which 
Galwuy. frequently takes tlie form of translation of Irish words, phi-ases, and 
Coa'^a- sentences into English. 

tioual The managers in several instances permitted the mistresses to attend 

icssoa. for a short period at some of the Convent Schools, in order to see, for 
the fii’st time, a regularly organized infant school. I availed of some 
oppoifninities when sever^ teasers were assembled to explain my views, 
find to exhibit a large collection of Kindergarten apparatus ; and 
further, 1 practically illustrated in tlie schools at my Secondary In- 
spection what I desired to have tried. 

The success, so far, is most promising, but the want of funds to 
purchase the necessary apparatus is a serious drag. The zeal evinced 
by the teachei’s was most laudable, considering that I could offer no 
direct recompense for the labour incun’ed. Beward, however, though de- 
ferred and indirect is sun ; from the increased love of school, the greai:er 
observation and animation, and the more rapidly developed talents of 
the children. 

There exists throughout a large portion of this district a peculiar 
difficulty in the instruction of children who come to school not very 
yoimg, and yet unable to speak one word of English, and with an ex- 
ceedingly meagm Irish vocabulary. It is remm*kable that although the 
objects presented to the eye of these children are exceedingly limited in 
variety, yet they have not names for the few. For instance, I have 
found, over and over again, that none of the pupils, even in the higher 
classes, had names for the few wild birds, or remarkable plants to be 
seen in the locality, neither in English nor in Irish. The observation of 
the children has not sxifficient attraction to feed on, and so, becomes 
inert, 

Avery large number of tliepupils never saw a plough, or a smith’s forge, 
or a car of any kind. Many never saw a horse. In a school of over 
fifty pupils I once found that not one child had either the English or Irish 
name for the goat. There were no goa.ts in the place. Only five knew 
what a tree is. These five had attended on some Simdays at a place of 
Divine worship where there ai’e a few stunted specimens. The rest had 
never scon a tree. Tlie five children who had seen one, kne'w both the 
Jiish ahd tlie English name. In my ordinary reports I have given 
numerous analogous instances. 

The inferences from these facts are plain, and yet of grave impor- 
tance. Language-teaching must bo based upon object-teaching. Let 
Object the teachers and the reading lessons aim primaidly at imparting aknow- 
eac mg. |g|]g0 q£ objects and of facts ; and, concurrently with this knowledge, 
will grow up in the most natural mamier, easily and quickly, the 
language necessary to denote the objects, and to understand and give 
expression to the facts. Reading otherwise taught is but “a tinkling 
c3Tnbal.” In the Connemara schools the teachem now avail l^'gely of 
pictures to supplement the dearth of the objects themselves. The pupils 
are cai'efully taught the names of all objects avail^le, either in tie 
school or outside it. 

Some teachem are developing die faculty of observation by making 
collerjtious in the schools of curious shells and remarkable, plants. One 
teacher has made a very ornamental chart by laying on a large sheet of 
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paper a specimen, of every variety of fern to be found in the neiglibotiv- -dppendizC, 
hood. Anotliei* has, in a pimiiav manner, made a most interesting cliart Reports on 
of a .sample of each variety of seaweed to be procured in tlie }»lace. State of 

A great want is felt of a good botanical cliart that would enable both 
teachers and pupils to identify the iutligcnous plants. "Tir. 

Another inference aiising naturally from the facts stated is, that the T>otoniiia‘ 
teachers in such localities have a large amount of work to do, over and Galway, 
above what is necessary elsewhere, and for which they receive no special 
remimemtion. They are at the disadvantage of having to go very deep 
for a foundation on which to commence to Imild the edifice for vvliich 
2)ayment is allowed. 

In the case of a child of, say, nine yeai*s of ago, who comes to school 
foi* the first time, so very ignorant of things and words, and so utterly 
ignoiunt of English, the infant cour.se Ls, in niy opinion, as inucli as can 
reasonably be expected for the first yeai*. There are in the lti*st part of 
the First Book several scores of names of objects that these children 
never saw. An equivalent quantity of French or Gemian would be 
deemed a fair yeaFs work for a well-trained English-speaking child of 
nine yeai*s of age. Hence I tiuisfc a relaxation of the present rule 
may be made in their favour, and that, as formerly in such wild districts, 
the fee may be allowed for a pupil of any age, presented for examination 
for the first time as an infant. It is a privilege not at all likely to be 
abused. A grown pupil is always over-anxious to be examined ^vith 
those of his own age, and the teacher is always anxious to gmtify him as 
far a.s possible. The same rules rigidly enforced cannot be suitable foi’, 
say, Belfast and Mason Island. 

Reading . — ^Thc pupils throughout most of this district read fiaently Rending, 
and with a good accent, but I have still to state that they do not under- 
stand or take interest in the greater pai*t of their reading lessons. In 
the Fifth Book, for example, the examiner, if he wishes to get any answers, 
must confine himself to certain favourite leasous, such as those on The 
CoastScenery of Ireland,” “The Metals,” or The Vision of Mu’za,” 

It is, of course, most desirable that the children should be able to read 
aloiid with pleasing expression ; but, after all, this is not the primary 
end to be kept in view. For the \'ast bulk of the pupils with wlioin I 
am concerned, it is very secondary indeed to making them 
capable of deriving information fi-om a book strange to them. The 
test in reading of senior classes for the “ pass ” should therefore, in my 
opinion, depend mainly on the power evinced of gleaning the meLining 
from a book of suitable difficulty. When a teacher attempts to teach 
a finished style of reading, he should confine liimsdf to ti few happily- 
selected special lessons. 

Natural ^S'cien.cc. — Bepugnanee to physical labour of [ill kinds is grow- Natural 
ing apace. Education is sought for by the masses tmly as a means of sciouce. 

“ getting a situation ” ; not at all ■with a view to the improvement of 
the productiveness of theagiiculture, the manufacturing indii.stries, and 
the trade of the coimtiy. Yet the bulk of these people must continue 
to labour-. I believe that much might be done in our schools tlu’ough a 
happily-selected series of reading lessons to cultivate a taste for work and 
invention. Easy lessons on natiun.! science, well iliusti-atcd with 
diirgi'ams and e.xi)criments, could not fail to have ji iiro.st .salutary effect. 

All the principal properties of matter can be illustiuUHl in an intorostiug 
manner with but very little expense, ^^oiuc of these oxpoi'imeiits would 
most certainly be repeated by the pujiils at homo, aii exorcLso highly 
calculated to make them handy and inventive. 
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‘ Ai>i)&idixC. I expect tliat during tlie present year soinetliiiig of this nature -will 
j. ~ ^ he ti-ied in tlie ecliools here. Something is necessary to stir up a healtliy 
sSSof°^ spirit of inquiry. The routine of school work proceeds with a high 
Schools, degree of efficiency; all the details of the programme receive due 
^ attention, and are for the most part successfully taught ; but there is 
Downing, much monotony in the ordinary school exercises that needs to he relieved. 
Galway. "Wlieii some strange subject that interests the children is brought before 
■ them, how different becomes the aspect of a class. Their bodies 
■previously relaxed, now stretch foiuvard into an attitude of eagei- 
curiosity, and soul beams tlu’ough the eye. It is easy to find a thousand 
topics thus to interest them. 

KuD'wledga Knowledge of. Common Things . — Primary education has two widely 
of common divergent aspects. Per some it means but a preparation for higher 
schools ; these are the few. For others, it comprehends all the in- 
struction they are fated to receive ; these are the millions. The few 
have other provisions made for them, and can help themselves more 
or less. The millions ai’e helplessly dependent on the public primary 
teacher. 

In an elementary course of instruction preparatory to a liberal educa- 
tion, there is not usually deemed to he any imgeucy for a knowledge of 
common tilings. The exercises are selected purely with a view to the 
development of the mentsd faculties. Hence the position of eminence 
accorded to the ancient classics and to abstract matliematical science. 

The bulk of the pupils cannot continue long at the piimary school, 
and will not, as a rule, pursue study after leaving it. What these wont 
is not intellectual power to grapple with abstruse studies ; but soimd 
moral principles, good habits, good address, and as much useful know- 
ledge and mechanical skill or handiness as can be imparted to them. 
Their observation should be directed along those lines that their labour 
must subsequently follow. No aspirations should be aroused likely to 
end in disappointment. 

A system of public primary education constructed exclusively with a 
view to the mtemsts of the masses whose instruction is to end there, 
would afford, by no means, a bad training for the few fortunate enough 
to pass into the higher schools, where the useful is often grievously 
neglected. Neither would it obstmet the gifted child of humble 
parentage in his upward struggles towards self-education. 

Much, in my opinion, remains to be done towards adapting existing 
systems to the requirements of the people. They all, more or less, 
exhibit traces of the natural bias of educationists, themselves of liberal 
education, to deal witli the primary school as a mere nurseiy for the 
college. 

Penman- Tetima'iiship . — ^Penmanship is successfully taught. A simple but very 

. atip. efficient system of revision has been adopted throughout my district. 

The last line under each headline is left unwritten, until the teacher 
has an opportunity of marking with a pencil the chief faults in the lines 
already written. The pupil subsequently fills in the blank line left, 
taking care to avoid the faults marked in the preceding lines. The 
teacher finally inspects and icitials the page, when completed. Formerly 
■ the faults were not pointed out until the copy was completed, and the 
• pupil was not required to write an emended line. This, together with 
an occasional illustmtion on riie black-board, and a glance from the 
teacher now and again whilst engaged with another <fiass to see that 
those writing’ are sitting and holding the pens properly, is found to be 
entirely effective \ whilst it leaves iffio teacher free for other duty. • ■ •' 
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The great probhm of the small rural school. — This is n good example of ^pp^ndim o. 
a uumber of devices now generally adopted to enable tke tcaclier -bo Reports 
effectively control the attention of many pupils whilst personally State of 
engaged elsewhere. This is the great problem of the small school. Sch ools. 
There are some eight classes. How is the teacher to employ the seven “7^ 
that he cannot be witli 1 How is he to direct and control their wor k ? Downing. 

Arithmetic. — Since I had recently to prepare my own questions on Gral'wA 3 -. 
arithmetic for several of the. higher classes, I have come decidedly to . . 

tlie conclusion, that I should much perefer, notwithstanding the addi- 
tional labour, to bo allowed in future to prepare all my own questions 
on this branch. For various reasons I do not set much value on the 
test by cards. An examination slulfuUy conducted is a great guide to 
the teacher, and is certain to greatly influence the method of instruction. 

I believe that the practical value of the arithmetical instruction would 
be greatly enhanced, if the siih-heads were united and the examination for 
pass’* conducted in part orally. Questions on the more difficult, 
whilst less useful rules, and also difficult problems coming under no 
special lule, I should like to see give jdace to exercises on the earliest 
and most useful lules of mensuration. It should not be left to chance 
whether a boy might or might not leave school after reaching fifth cla&s 
without knowing how to find the number of square inches in a pane of 
glass. 

Arithmetical Teaching Cards. — ^The teachers find much difficulty in Aritluue- 
getting the pupils in poor localities to provide themselve.s with artth- 
metical textrbooks to work fi'om at tlie desk lesson. I believe success 
is seriously diminished on this account. The organisation is certainly 
considerably interfered with. If sets of teaching cards were prepared 
for sale, they would be a great boon. I mean cai’ds, each of wliich 
would contain well graduated exercises on the same rule exclusively, 
and just sufficient for half an hour’s brisk work. The teacher could 
tlius keep a lai'ge number of pupils most efficiently engaged at little cost. 

Grammar. — The instruction in gi*ammar has become in the Iiands of CrraTtimar. 
most of the teachers of my distiict valuable language-teaching. Foimerly 
the method pursued in iiiird class was to take the woixls consecutively 
on a page of the reading book and name the classes to which they 
respectively belonged. It was mere rote work, not at all rational. 

The word <‘noim” was never used without having “common" or 
“ proper" prefixed to it, so that the idea of “ noun ” was not learned at 
. all ; in fact the children then did not know that that word hy itself was 
the name of one of the parts of speech. “ Common noun ” -was invariably 
pronounced and spelled “ comnoun." Tliis worthless method is abolished. 

At first only real nouns are set before the children ; they call them 
simply “nouns.” Then they are required to name long lists of names 
of various classes of tilings, of birds, fniit, implements, and so forth ; 
and subsequently to place long lists of adjectives before given nouns, 

‘Special adjectives are elicited by suitable questions, as for instance — 

“ What kind of boy is he who is easily taught V* Ajiswer — Bright, 
quick, clever, intelligent ; or — “ What kind of boy is he wlio refiuses to 
do his father’s bidding 1 ” 

As none but the imperfect definition representing the verb os “ a word 
that signifies action ” is sufficiently simple for this class, their attention 
is confined to active verbs. 

In the case of pronouns again, the mistake had to be checked, of, 
from the firat, assigning each by rote to the sub-class, instead of to the 
maiii class by definition. The pupils are required to point out, in every 
instance, the noun that the pronoun stands for ; a very valuable exercise. 
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AppendfaC In fourth class thft follo-wing pi-actical points receive especial at- 

Re^on — The coiTect use of tlie possessive cn-sCj singular and plural'; 

siVof hu-egnlar plurals ; the jiroper use of the pronouns variously inflected ; 

Schools. the coiTect use of “is” and “are,” “was” and “ wei'e” and certain 

past tenses commonly abused. 

Dmminff. Tli(5 parsing in fifth and sixth classes of proso sentences is good. I 
Galwfiy. n.ttribiite the increased success of the instruction in grammar, in a great 

measure, to the more geiioral use of Edwardes’ excellent treatise. At 

the second examination in sixth class I set some poetry to be parsed. 
This is not, as a rule, well done, I And tliat some of the most familiar 
pieces ax-e grievously misunderstood. 

(^rapo- Correct Speahinej and Written Covfvposition . — I am glad to be able to 

Bitiou. state, that the highly laudable efibi*te of the teachers during the past 
two years have resulted in a very marked improvement in the power of 
expression evinced by the pupils, both orally and in writing. I may 
here add that, for composition, in a large number of schools interesting 
series of letters have been written on all that is noteworthy about the 
neighbourhood ; such as the scenery, old ruins, forts, and the like j 
legends and histoiical facts ; peculiar minerals, plants, and animals ; 
resources of the people; facilities of travelling and marketing ; school 
and church accommodation; and so forth.' 

Geography. Geography . — The instruction in geogi’apliy is judicious and efficient 

I venture to suggest, that, instead of i*cquiring the sixth class pupils to 
draw a map of Ireland from memory, they be in future required to 
exhibit six different maps neatly ditiwn during the previous year, on 
proper slieets, liaving the parallels and meridians marked upon them, 
This would be a valuable exercise : the at'tempts at the map of Ireland 
from memory are mosi^ly ludicrous. Geography is so suited to collective 
oxamioatiou, as well as to collective teaching, that every examiner 
must be painfully struck with the loss of time in mai’king the pupils 
individually, as well as with the relative inferiority of the test as to the 
merits of the instruction given. 

Agvicuiture Agriculture . — The ins'briiction given in agriculture is, in my opinion, 
very valuable. The teachers, certainly, take great pains witli it I am 
still, however, of opinion that any subject deemed of such importance as 
this, should be oiabodicd in the ordinary reading books, for many 
reasons. In the first place, the time S2)ent at reading shoxild.he turned 
to the best possible accoimt. Then, reading should, as soon as possible, 
cease to be a mere recognition of words, and become a source of useful 
information. Again, all that can be successfully taught are the leaduig 
piinciifies, which might easily be embodied in a few easy lessons, and 
which it should be the aim to permanently impress. An elaborate 
treatise diverts attention from these, by over-exercising the memory on 
details that can be mastered only cifter long experience ; and for which, 
in j)ractice, standard works can be referred to when required. Finally, 
the poorer children ai*e unable to procure sepamte text-books. 

Mnsic aud Muidn and X>raioing . — Instruction in music and drawing is so back- 

Drawing. vai'd m 'fcliis district, and yet so d^irable, that I beg to suggest as a 
temporary measiu’e, that reduced fees be allowed for singing by ear and 
for outlining without requiring the teacliers to come in for certificates. 

Irish. F'ish . — The only classes in Irish are those in the monastery schools in 

tlie town of Galway, which are ably conducted and very successful.' The 
pupils in these classes do nob speak Irish ordinarily. The teachers in 
the Irish -speaking localities, although able to speak Irish, do not, with 
two exceptions, know it as a written language. The parents in these 
•localities evince no ' desire to have Iidsh taught quite the contrary.* 
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It 13 a noteworfcliy fact, that, in the piivate adventure schools, T7liicli in -^ppendixc. 
numerous places preceded the ITational schools, whilst the people had Reports oa 
all in their own hands, no Irish was tauglit or tolerated. I may be State of 
peiTnitted to affirm that ray prejudices were and are in favour of the SctooU. 
vernacular : and that, wherever I saw any desire amongst the people 
for the teaching of Irisli to their children, I gave the moveuient every 
possible encouragement. Gahray. 

Monitors . — ^The monitoi'S, now forming a very large staff, are receiv- j^ionjtois. 
ing careful instruction and training, and are succeeding well at their 
studies. In the convent scliools, some of the most eligible pupils, 
fifteen years of age, objected to enter on a five yeai-s’ coui*se. This 
would be obviated if my foi*mer suggestion could be entertained, 
namely, of permitting raouitoi-s, if fully prepared, to take “C” papers at 
end of third year, with a view to classification. 

Teachers . — ^The teacher’s deserve at my hands very great praise, for Teachers, 
thorough fidelity, great zeal, and most exerapiaiy conduct. In point of 
professional skill they have immensely improved during the last two 
years. There is but a slight improvement in their classification ; hut, 
as a very large number have offered this year for examination ^vitll a 
view to promotion, I hope that before many years their classification 
will be proportionate to their otherwise higli desei'ts. It is universally 
asserted through this district that their i*emiuieration is veiy inadequate. 

In this view I fully concur. 

Carlisle and Slake Premium . — Within the period to which this Carlialaand 
report refers, a First Carlisle and Blake premium was awarded to the 
mistress of a Connemara school, intlie person of Miss Corbett, a teacher 
of remarkable merit 

Monastery and Convent Schools . — 'Eie monastery and convent schools Mooastery 
are all of a high order of merit. Every nerv'e is being strained to make 
them worthy succ^sors of the old Irish monastic educational establisli- sSools. 
meiits. In the case of those recently placed in connexion with the 
National Board, I am inforaied by the clergy, by the conductoi's, and 
by the people, that the connexion has materially added to their former 
well-merited popularity. 

Model Schooh . — ^Tlie model schools have more than maintained thoir Jlodel 
standard of excellence. Mr. Watters, tlie head miister, has been very Schools, 
successful in introducing science classes in connexion with tlie South 
Kensington department. There was a gi’eat want of these in Galway. 

Manay&i'S. — On the pait of the manogeif;, I have to say that there is Uaungor^. 
evinced an extraordinary amount of zeal and self-sacrifice in the cause of 
popular education. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Edmomd DowNim 

The Secretaries. 


Mr. BAERETT, A.B. Mr.Mrrctt. 

Ballmasloo, 

Ballinasloe, February, 188.5. 

Gentlemen, — In compliance -with instructions duly received, I beg 
leave to lay before you my report on this district for the period between 
1st October, 1882, and this date, I beg to observe that the district 
is situated for the most part in the east of the county of Galway, along 
the western bank of the Shannon, and that it coutivins a cousLdorablo 
portion of the south of the county of Roscommon, and also a small tract 
of the King’s county and of Westmeath. 
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.ApptndiaC.^ It extends from near Atliloue on the ■east to near Mouiit Bsllo'w on 
■Rep'^ou westj and from Baliyforan on the north to near Mount Shannon on 
‘State of the south. Its greatest breadth is about 30, and its greatest length is 
Schools. about 40 miles ; hut, as the soutliem portion of the district is eojm 
paratively naiTO\\^ tlie area is not a.s great as might be expected from 
Ballmasloe. above dimensions, and probably does not exceed 600 square miles. 

’ It contains the towns of Athlone, Bfiliiniisloe, Portumna, and Lough- 

t villages of Ballyforan, Caltra, Ahasemgh, Killimor, and 

SdiaLS. Woodford. The greater ]iortion of the district is on the great plain of 
Ireland, and it contams a considerable extent of very superior land, but 
there arc also several tracts of land of inferior quality. The good land 
is eminently suited for glazing, and is held in large faiTQS, and employed 
for reai’iug cattle and sheep, and is not thickly inhabited, but the in- 
leiior poitioms are held in small farms, and arc densely peopled, and the 
population of the whole district amounts probably to about 100,000 souls. 
Occupation The occupation of the people is almost entirely agi-icultiu-M Tlim-e 
oftlia are some gentry residing in the rural localities, and apparently some 
well-to-do traders in the towns. There are for the purposes of higher 
education two endowed schools under Protestant management, and three 
seminaries under Homan Catholic management, within the district, but 
the great majority of the people belong to the classes which ai*e 
denendent on National schools for the education of their children. 
Number of Wlien I was placed in charge of this district in October, 1882, it con- 
BchoolB. tained 124 ordinary, 3 convent, 4 poor-law union, and 1 industrial 
school. A new convent school •was taken on in 1883, and two new 
ordinaiy schools were opened. One new convent and one new industrial 
scliool were taken on in 1884, and grants were made for the erection of 
two new school-houses, winch are vested in trustees. The 126 ordinaiy 
schools are held in 90 school-houses, of which 9 school-houses, containing 
14 school-rooms, are vested in the Boai*d, and 19 school-houses, contain- 
ing 26 school-rcoms, are vested in the sapie way as the two school-houses 
for which grants were made last year. 

Accomino- Tlio accommodation, all schools included, is suflicient for about 10,000 
dation. pupils, which is appai'ently quite sufficient foi’ the number in attendance ; 

but, though the accommodation is sufficient on the whole, it, is not so in 
particular localities, and some of the scliool-liouses are very much too 
small for tlie number of pupils who attend them. Of the ordinaiy 
schools, 52 are attended by both boys and girls. Of tlicse 30 areruider 
male, and 22 under female teachers, and of the romaincler, 38 are under 
male teachci's, and are attended by boys, and 36 are under female 
•fcoachei’S, and are attended by girls only. 

. Manager- The managership of the schools is in the hands of 50 individuals, of 
sliip- whom 33 aiu Bomau Catholic, and 2 are Presbyterian clergymen 2 are 
Homan Catholic, and 3 are E.C. laymen; and one an E.C. lady; 
5 are superioresses of convents, and 4 ai’e clerks of poor la'w unions. 
The clerical managers visit tlie schools frequently, both those under 
clerical and, with one exception, those imder lay management, and 
exercise efficient siipei'vision over teoebers-and pupils, and ensure regular’, 
attention to religious instruction. 

classifi- Of the 126 principal teachers in the ordinaiy schools, 2 moles and 6 
cAtiQaof females are hi fii^t class, 19 males and 29 females 'are in second class, 

ieacliers males and 29 females are in third class, and 1 male andnC females 

unclassed. 

Of the 4 male and 18 female assistants, no males and 1 female are in 
■ first class, no males and 2 females are in second class, and 1 male and 1 
female are unclassed. In these schools there are 2 worlan,isti*esseSj ai^d 
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in tlic convent sohoolis tliore are 1 lay teaclier and 3 workmistreases. In 'ipperuUxC. 
all these schools there- are 26 male and 50 female monitors^ and in the Rep*^^on 
poor-law union scliools there are 2 male and 4 female teacliei’s. In the Sfate of 
126 ordinary schools 17 males and 20 females are in first division of 
second class, and 42 males and 40 females are iji firet divisioji of tliird Mr.^<irreti 
class ; so that the vast majority of the toacher.s are eligible to seek pro- Balliunsloe. 

motion to higher classes, but it does not seem that many of them ai*e 

disposed to do so, and the chief deten-ent caiise, so far as I can loam, is tlie 
uncertainty of success; 35 male and S3 female teachers have served 
as monitors, and 24 male and 1 1 female teachei'S have been trained. ISTo 
teachers have gone to training within the last two years, but 1 male and 
1 female monitor went to Marlhorough-street, and 1 female monitor 
went to Baggot-street, within that time. There appears to be a strong 
desire on tlie part of many monitor to obtain the benefits of ti-aining, 
but the charge made by some of the establLshments prevents several 
candidates from seeking admission to tliein. As a body, the toacher.=; 
are intelligent, and work honestly and earnestly. They almost, without 
exception, do the best they can, and if due allowance lie mailc for the 
waste of effective teaching caused by the deficient attendance of pupils 
at some seivsons, and excessive attendance at other's, their effoi*ts must 
unquestionably bo regarded as fairly successful, and acknowledged to 
have coufen*ed gi*eat benefit on the childi*en under theh Ciive. Their 
conduct has been highly satisfactory, and they are much respected in 
their several localities. 

The number of pupils on Rolls on Slst December, 1883, was 12,954, inorem of 
and the average attendance for the year ended same date was 6,467, and 
the number on llolla on 31st December, 1884, was 14,324, and the ^ 
avei*age attendance for the year ended same date was 7,156, so that it 
appeal’s that both the number on Rolls and the average attendance 
inci'eased considerably during lost year. Tho number examined for 
Results in 1883 was 6,548, and tho numher examined for Results in 
1884 was 7,106, which numbers are slightly in excess of the average 
attendance and something aliout half the numbci-a on R-olls for each of 
the yeai-s refeiTed to. 

From the foregoing statistics, it appears that there arc froin 6,000 to Unsatia- 
7,000 children on Rolls who do not attend for a number of days sufli- a^ttomlance 
oient to render them eligible for examination for Results, and I find, 
that tliere is reason to believe, that besides these children, there are in 
some localities, considerable uumbei’s between 5 and 15 years of age 
who do not go to school at all. 

Of the pupils who attend on less than the number of daj'S required 
to qualify them for examination for Results, the gi'eater nmnlDer attend 
at unfavourable seasons ; tliese ai'e found at Secondary Examination.'?, 
and though some of them are, no doubt, by no means to be regarded as 
being in total ignorance, but can, in some sense be considered as “aljle 
to read and write," their })roficiency is generally very low, and their 
education, such as would hardly he likely to be of much practical use. 

How, then, to bring these children under instruction for an amount of 
time sufficient to endow them witli a really useful and lasting education 
is a problem, which it is, l^eyoiid doubt, higlily necessary to consider, 
but, which, in the present condition of tins co\mtry, it is by no means 
easy to solve. 

The most direct means would, apparently, be an Act of Paiihuiicnt Corapaleory 
rondeiing a cei*tain amount of attendance compulsory. It would be 
very difficult to put such an Act in force ; but, still, even though it may 

Q. 
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w<fjp(3»^ficCLbe but soldom resorted to, I fim satisfied that tlio ujoro fact of having 
Repo^ou availalile, -woiild have a honeficial effect. I^o doubt, the -waut of 
State of school accommodation foi' tlio inorensed attendtoice ■would be a serious 

Schools. obstacle to its general eiiforcementj and tlio question as to whether 

iixr.BfirreW. pavciits should be fined for declining to send their children to schools 
Balliiiasloo. taught hy teachers wlioso religious denomination would not be the same 

as their own, and as to whether partuits whose wages woxdd liardly Ije 

sufficient to siqiply their bunilics w'itli a proptn* cpiaiitity of food, should 
pay school fees, would be sure to arise and to increase the difficulty in the 
matter. -lu tlie event of its successful application, the ohikh’en of 
pauperized or disreputable parents would appear at the schools deffeient 
in clothing and in personal cleiuilmess, and the children of otlicr parents 
would be wfitlidin-wai from such association ; hut, still, be tlie diftioulties 
what they may, it seems to mo that nothing short of au Act of Paiiia- 
menG, enforcing attendance, under penalties for neglect, will bring the 
cliilclren above refen-ecl to, into anything like satisfactory attendance at 
school. 

The records of attendance are neatly, and I have nri doubt, correctly 
kept. The entries of school fees in the several official documents and 
hooka are consistent with one anotlier, but the entries of the ages of the 
pupils are in many cases quite unreliable. The discipline in the schools 
of the district is, on the whole, pretty good. The children on the days 
of Kesults Examination present a neat appearance, and on aU occasions 
arc respectful, w'ell disposed, and orderly. 

&c district 16 two-storied bouses, and the teachers and 

’ ' pupils on the ground fiooi^ suffer serious inconvenience from the noise 

made in the unavoidable movements of the children on the boors over- 
head. Some of the houses vested in trustees are old and decayed and 
cold and draughty. In nnaiy schools the furniture is rmsuitable and 
misuitably aiTanged. The desks, in many cases, are too much slanted, 
and in othei'S, are old and mrsteacly, and the pupils find it extremely 
difficult to write on them. In some schools the attendance falls away 
in spring, and the children are not only not advanced while they are 
absent, but they forget, or become unfamiliar with, much that they 
knew ; and in otliers, tlie attendance becomes so large in -winter that 
for some w’eeks effective teaching can hardly be carried on. It is 
unnecessary for me -to state that these matters have not been left un- 
noticed, but the remedies chiefly lie in the power of raising local funds, 
that this power is so generally insufficient that improvement is seldom 
effected, and things go on from year to year with little or no improvement. 
Reading. As regards the literai’y attainments of the pupils whom I Lave 
examined for results in this district, I consider that, all impediments 
being allowed for, it is by no means unsatisfactory. In reading, the 
style is distinct and generally fluent and accurate, and in the higher 
Writing’. classes, many of the pupils read decidedly well. In writing the general 
ju’oficiency is good. Some of the junior pupils write excellent copies 
on double ruled slates, or on double ruled paper, and a very large 
luimljei' of pupils in the senior classes write a style of penmanship good 
enough for any ordiuaiy piupose for which writing could be employed. 
Anthmetio arithmetic, so far as the practical portion is concerned, the proficiency 
is, on the whole, fail*. The greater number of the pupils in the junior 
■ classes “pass" in this subject, and "though so large a proportion of the 
‘ senior classes do not do so, still, in many schools, a satisfactory number 

of pupils hi these classes succeed. It should be distinctly borne in mind 
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tiiat tlie standfiA'ds for tlio senior classes aro very Iiigli, and that ]>iipi]s dppcndixC, 
may possess a very useful amouufc of knowledge of antlimetic, and still 
not pass on the cards on wliicli they may he tested at Results Exuinina- St:Se of 
tion. Ill writing from dictation the proficiency is generally very fail’, Schools, 
and ill oral spelling it is in most schools fairly satisfactniy, 

In grammar the proheienoy is, on the whole, very low; the text of s-junasloe 

any of the treatises in use is little known, and pairing is very [loor, and 

indeed often absurd ; and the suiting of letters, though not quite so laid 
as it used to ho, is still far behind ^^’hat is desiiiihle. Cojiy-books 
containing letters are, no doubt, produced at Results Examinations, 
and the subject evidently receives some attention, but tlie attempts 
made at tliosc examinations are, with few exceptions, of a very inferior 
description. In geogi’aphy the proficiency in the knowlrulge of maps is SaoTfApby. 
very satisfactory. In third, fourth, and Mrststageof fiftii clas.scs the 
answering is generally good, but in second stage of fifth, omd in both 
stages of sixth class, in wdiicli tlic geography of the BritLsh Isles, tlie 
Colonies, and India is required, the proficiency is not liy any ineuas high, 
still in some of the schools, tiic pupils of these classes answer veay fairly. 

Til needlework the proficiency is, on the wliole fair, and in book-keeping, Nc2uie* 
the few who are presented exhibit well written exerci.sas, but seldom "’■uk. 
answer accurately on the principles on which this art depends. In 
agriculture the proficiency is low, neitlier teachers nor pupils seem to A^riouuarc. 
have any taste for the subject, and tliough nearly every male teacher in 
the district was invited once or oftener, within the hist two years, 
to go on the “ short coui-se ” to Glasuovin, only the anmll number of 
five availed themselves of the invitation. 

In extra branches but few pupils have been presented, still some have 
been put forward m algebnr, geometry and mensuration, phy.sicul bfsuicljos. 
geogi’aphy, girls’ reading book, sewing machine, and vocal music; 
and in tho convent schools, a few have been put forward in instini- 
niental music, and also a few in Erench. It is generally monitors and 
the most intelligent pupils that are presented in these subjects, and in 
the cases i-eforred to, the ^u’oticiency iva-s, on the whole, fair. 

As regards improvement in tlie state of cducathni in the district, tho 
chief thing would, of coiii’sc, be to bring into sathifactoiy attendanco tho 
large number of children who now tail to beeonio oligiblo fur examination 
for results ; but this, I fear, cannot a^wodily lie done. As regards^ 
iuiprovoment in other points, I mil of opinion tliat the system of . 
examining raonitoi’s might, so far as tiret, second, and foiirtli year.s’ ones 
are concerned, bo easily changed for tlie better. TJie holding uf tlie 
annual examimition of monitors on days of Results Examination, when 
there is so much else to be clone, is not convenient for olwerviug them 
teach classes, or for examining their exei’cise books, and T doubt that it 
turns out to be advisable to examine them in the hcIiooI.h at all. 

In the ca.se of six monitors wjimn X examined in one school last Mwiiicis. 
year, two Imd been previously cxamiiuHi tlirce tiuie.s, and three laid been 
pi*evioiisly examined four times in .^i.xtli chms, and three of them hud 
been examined with teacher.s and cl;is.sed. As these live hail ]n’oviously 
passed tudee in sixth clu.ss they could not earn ivsults fee.-i in ordinary 
subjects, for their teachora As moreover Uuy hud be-vu em]»loyed in 
teaching for thi’oa hours a daj’^, and liad been under instruction as pupils 
or otherwise, either in or out of sclu)ol-hour.“i, for not more than two 
horn’s a day, they were really at a disadvantage when examined along 
T\nth pupils of their ow'ii atandiug, who liad been under instmctioii for 
the full number of hours required for a complete attendance ; and 

q2 
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Appendixc. fnYblioi* if tliei’Q coulcl be ftny doubt fia to tlioir progress, it could haixlly 
Re ortTon removed by examiniug them on a course on -winch they hod 

Stttte of passed several times before. Anri it has often l)een objected, that 

Scliools. examining monitors -with the cliildi'cn whom they hnvo to teach, is 

calculated to lessen their inlincnco in the schools. Under these circ\im- 
iJulHiiasloc! stances, therefore, I take the Ubovty to sti\to, tliat I think that a return 

to the system of examining monitors at suI>-contrefi, as formeidy, may bo 

deserving of consideration. Those of second, and third years 

miglit bo examined in this way, in the Ihird rpiiirtor of each year, aiid 
those of fom’th and lifth years might bo examined -with the teachers in 
July. 

In conchision, I have to state that of the pupils examined by me for 
results in this district in each of tJie years during which I have been 
in charge of it, I consider that the gimt majority have deiived very 
satisfactory benefit both in tiuining and instructioi-L The moi’al and 
refining inflnence of the schools has been unquestionably of important 
advantage to them. And though the instruction has, of course, in so 
lai’ge a number of schools, been of vai*ious degrees of efliciency, still, even 
in the lowest, it has been useful, and, on the whole, it was productive of 
satisfactoiy results. Some pupils, no doubt, failed in their respective 
classes, but, except in very few instances, they were by no means in 
a state of total ignorance ; and of the very largo majority that 
•succeeded, those in the liiglier classes, were, at comparatively early 
ages, possessed of an amount of education which cannot fail to enable 
them to advance, -without limit their prospeiity and happiness through 
life, 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

JoHi; Barrett, District Inspector. 

Tlio Secretaries, Education Office. 


Mr.Batcmant . Mr. BATEMAN, B.A. 

Listowel, February, 1S85. 

Gentleaten, — In compliance with your instructions I have the 
honour to furnish my second general i*ej)oi*t on the state of education in 
tlie schools of the district of which Listowel is centre. 

General State of District . — It is with much pleasure that I have to 
state that -trlie past three have been marked by progress in respect 
to both the uiateiial and intellectual condition of the schools under my 
chiu-gc. 

BuUUing Two unsuitable school-houses have been superseded by the erection 
buildings ; five school-rooms have been enlarged, and live 
teaclievs’ residences have been built. 

OarUsIe and Blake Premiums have boon obtained iu 1882 and 1888 
Proficiency, by teachom of schools in tins district for the excellence of the answer- 
ing of their pupils. Two schools examined by Head Inspector for check 
results ohtaiued percentages of 92 and 86. The success of the monitoi's 
at the annual examinations has been most satisfactory, and refieots the 
highest cr^it on themselves and their teachers. Eighteen of 20 
monitoi-s examined in 1882 -were successful. Of 39 monitors, who pre- 
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sontcd tlicniaclwii in 1S8?, 7 obfeuincd blie higli (Ustiiiction of second AppawHxG 
cias.s, 3 scoring over 70 per cent, j 22 olibaiuctl iirst of third class; 3 Rgp^hToii 
relained tlicii’ fornior class 3', and one obtained second of tliird class ; State of 
hut the ciwiiiug success wjis sichieved in 1884 when, of 21 monitors, Schools. 

20 obtained percentiigcfi over 50, aud the remaining girl retained her 2 r,\Bateman 
chiss 3\ having scored 41 per cent, on second class papei% During Listowoi. ' 
the past three yeai*s 15 teacliei’s received promotion; this is ftu’ above — 
the average. One of the monitors obtained ninth place at the examina- 
tion for out-door officers of Customs, and another second place at the com- 
petitive examination for Female Cierkships in the General Post Office, 

I -will now treat of the proficiency in detail : — 

Rending . — Thongli vciy few absolute failures occur in this subject 
I am by no means satisfied witli the attention bestowed upon it 
in the senior cla^as, fifth and sixth ; generally spealdug two lessons of 
one half hour’s duration each are given to this important branch in the 
junior classes, but when senior classes are reached only thirty minutes 
is allowed, because the number of subjects in which it is i^eiToissiblo to 
present pupils for Resnlt fees are increased, for they can be put for-ward 
in book-keeping, algebra, geometry, and mensuratiou, instinction in 
these subjecte during ordinary school hours being permissible. 

If subjects received the time proportionate to their iniiiortance, insunicicnt 
culture aud dictation should cacli receive thirty minutes daily, reading 
and explanation, two lessons daily of thirty minutes each, hand'wi'iting Senior 
thirty mmutes, arithmetic ninety minutes, home lessons tliii’ty minutes, Classes, 
gmmmar aird geography on alternate days thirty minutes, these subjects 
wo\ild thus occupy four hours and allowing one hour for ])lay and reli- 
gious instruction, and a quainter of an hour for roll call wc see that with 
the ordinary subjects of the school programme fi.vo and a quarter horn’s 
would be occupied, if to this be added three quarters of an horn* for extm 
instruction of monitor, six hom*s is the I’esnlt, or to do jnstice to the 
pupils the teacher should be engaged from 9.30 A.ii to 3.30 r.M. without 
teiicliing extra subjects. Now rarely or ever does reading in tluj senior 
classes receive one hour, and the reason is obvion.s from my ])reccding 
remai’ks, it cannot bo given if extra .siilijccts or book-keeping arc taught 
within school haul’s ; one half hour is given only in .senior classes. But 
not alone i.s not sufficient time given to reading, but I hai^e found 
large classes confided to unpaid monitors, .selected from a class liiglier 
than that which they were dii-eeted to tcacli. Why is so little time 
or attention given to this the most imjiortant branch of primary 
education? The answer is easy. Because the inechauical difficulties of 
reading being to a gi-eat extent removed after the pupil passe.s through 
fourth class, thirty mmutes daily is adequate to make him jn’iiuoimce 
fairly, wliioh is all that is as a rule attempted, and really this is perfectly 
natiuul ; the teacher know.s, aye knows well, that he will got the full 
money value for a No. 2 pass, wlncli signifies in all classes save sixth 
that tlie pupil reads only modci*ately well, apart from all consideration 
of whether he imdei'stands what he reads. 

I respectfully beg to suggest that — First— Not even algebraorgeometry Exclusion 
or mensuration or book-keeping he recognized aa permissible to be taught 
in rural schools within school hours, and for these resisons. («.) They aurini; 
mu.st seriously encroach on. the time which should be devoted to tlic 
necessary subjccta. {h.) Book-keei)ing is of little practical value to the 
majonty of pupils attending rural schools. In town schools, liowevei’, 
the present regulation allowing this subject to be taught within school 
hours is a wko one. 
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AppcndixC. (g) Alffobva or geon^elry is rai-elj^ of any iTse to pupils of ordinaiy 

~Tcn scliools, 7S per «?ut. of wliom, in iiiral districts, are engaged 

fitiuo” at iigricultural piirsnits idler tlicy leave school 

Scto^ Second.— Tliat 17o. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 passes be given in reatl- 

m.Batman. iiig ; tlioso receiving No. 3 passe-s would be those who read, even ver- 
Listovel. hally, only moderately accurately ; pupils mai’lced with a No. 2 pass 
rns^n woiild be such as cor.ld read fluently, but have little or no knowledge of 
KcaUinff. tlie explanation ; No. 1 passes would be given to those who read with 
some attention to proper emphasis and inflection, those who had grasped 
the wi'itev’s thought so as to feel somewhat like what he did. I would 
respectfully suggest that 3s. be given for a No. 1 j^ass, and 2s. and Is. 
respectively for No. 2 and for No. 3 passes. 

PioDuncia- Tliero are a number of words which are mispronounced in almost all 
^0"- the scliools of this district, and likely in those of other districts. It 
would be an excellent plan if the Commissioners had the.se words 
printed on a large sheet, with tlieir proper pronunciations. Many of 
the teachers pronounce some of these woi*ds inaccuintely. I give the 
list necessary formidable,” “adversary,” “sepulchre,” “produce,” 
“arithmetic,” “applicable,” “interesting,” “intervals,” “theatre,” “bow,” 
“ noise,” “ industry,” “ excellent,” “ character.” 
heading of. /n/atifo. — The greatest defects are here noticeable ; they too often pause 

after every word; the useful lessons 24 and 25 in Fii’st Book, Part I., 
were neglected. As a rule, I found these little ones were not receiving 
proper attention. I find from my notes that I have seen tliein to the 
number of 32, 28, and 20, iniemployed for several half-hours, listlessly 
sitting on side forms. Without unduly pressing their tender minds, 
I liave left suggestions to romove these defects; but the only way 
cflectmilly to gmpple with the evil is the increase of infant depai*t- 
ments. 


Pc-fc'cisin IFWiiny. — Tevy few failm\ 2 .s occur in this subject. The principal 

defects noticeable are: first, that the headlines are not carefully imitated ; 
second, that the transciiption of .second and third classes is too frequently 
perfomied on slates; third, tliat the transcription exercises are sometimes 
uncorrected ; fourth, teachers allow their supply of certain copy-books 
to be exhausted, and hence give an advanced copy to a junior pupil, or 
perhaps some buy copies of an inferior deaciiption sold in shops ; or the 
pu])ils exliaust their copies without the teachei*’B knowledge ; fifth, the 
]jupils must bring their own pens and ini?:, happily these coses are few, 
this plan is higlily objectionable, for the majority of the pupils will have 
no uik bottles ; in one case, I noticed nineteen pupils wiiting with only 
four ink bottles between tliein ; in another school, where this practice 
prevailed, I found that eight i)upils liad no pens ; of forty-two writing, 
thii-ty-foui* had no ink bottles; in the adjoining female depaiiiment, foui- 
teen pupils wei'o without pens, and twenty-thi’ee had no ink bottles. 

Defects in Some of the desks in vested schools not long built have no ink wells, 
and othei-s have ink wells only in alternate desks, in the first case there 
is a constant probability of the ink being spilled on desks or floor or 
copies 01 * on clotJies of children, in the otlier, the pupils in one desk have 
to face around to the desk beliind, thus, time is lost, and opportunities 
for prompting afforded. 

Writing'. ^ opinion that fees should not be paid for individual passes hi 
this subj’cct, but tliiit tlie gi*ant should be for tlie total results produced 
under the present regulations, a chvss tliat ha.s received little or no 
attention, -will be able to receive No. 2 piisses, and will be paid for with 
as large a grant as a class who write beautifully. 
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Arithtmtic. — Tlic proficiency attained in this sulijcct is ns n general Aj>j}enaixC. 
nilc highly crecUtahlc, and is the result of long and painstakmg teaching. R^p^oa 

The defects in teacliing arithmetic that I liave noticed are — Stic of 

Finst. Lessons on the floor are taught 'without .a blackboard, teachers ad- Schools, 
opting tlie injudicious conrae of taking each pupil’s slate and showug the 2 f,.,uaUnmn 
cri'ors individually, this defect Ls sometimes the result of another,’ namely, Listowel. 
that there are not suiheient blackljoarJs for tlio dhlerent drafts. ^ 

Second. When the drafts are large, the same questions are in-oposecito 
each pupil, this in my opinion is a bad plan, it is ■wonderful how apt ing of 
children are to copy, when the teacher may consider that each pupil can Aritinnetic 
work a question accurately, perha]-)s only a minority of the class am 
really do so, this is especially the case if the pupils be allowed to take 
theii' places in the class or draft as tliey wish, lor the ignorant can place 
themselves in juxtaposition to the intelligent, so that they cun produce 
a coiTedi answer. 

Tliird. In desk lessons each pupil has not a treatise on arithmetic, for 
example I find following among my notes, “18 pujfils have no text 
books,” “ only 5 of 24: senior pupils liave aiithmetics,” “ sixteen pupils 
in third and fourth classes without treatises.” 

Fourth. Pupils in second class ai’e allowed to set tliemselvcs questions, 
this appears so strange and ii'uprobable that it would scarcely be credited, 
yet I have occasionally observed it. The remedy is either (a) to provide 
each child ■with a penny aritlnuetic or (b) to writo out a number of 
questions for them on blackboai-d. 

Fiftli. Tire qn^tions worked by the pupils in ciesics cm slates are not 
always kept for the inspection of tlie teacher, hence en’ors are overlooked, 
tlie amoimt of actual ■svork peiformed noc noted, the idle escape, the 
liusy receive no praise, emulation is stifled, carelessness encoui'aged, and 
lengthy methods of operation are indulged in and perpetuated. 

I now purpose noting the errors prevalent in the actual worlring of the rxcvaient 
questions proposed at rasiilts examina'tions, I find they prevail in the 
maj ority of the schools uudenny charge, and I presume in most of the othors 
throughout the country. These errors being collected aud classified, it 
will b(i the easier for teachers to cope ■\vith them, aud prevent their 
recurrence in the future. 

An imporbmt point, often overlooked by teacher.s, is to accustom Neat 
their pupils to neat ciphering ; to \vi'ite out the answer after the work, 

■\vith its proper denomination. Each impil .should be suj)plicd mtli a 
penny ruler, and blotting paper. 

I am of opinion that too extensive a knowledge of arithmetic is Arltlkm«Uc 
required of female pupils ; from third class upwards, about onc-third 
of their school life is spent at it. After fifth class, iii'st stage, is pas.sed, 

I beg to suggest that for females the V®. programme should bo to work 
neatly on paper, exercises in simple pro]iortion and practice ; and for 
sixth class pupils the same, with, perhaps, the addition of eo.sy questions 
in simple interest. 

Considering the very large portion of a teacher’s time that must be Fee for 
devoted to arithmetic, I think the pass fee might be increased to 36'. in Aritkmetic 
IV., V., Y*., and VI. classes. 

Sjyellinf /. — Tlie percentage of answering in this important subject is 
very liigh. For ■ this I may assign several reasons : fii*st, the standiutl 
for a pass mark is low; second, almost invariably at secoiidaiy insi>ec- 
tions, I examine the dictation exercises that have been perf(n‘ined since 
the previous Fesults inspection ; thii‘<l, tim piquls write out theii' errors 
in the correct form five or six times. Various plans are adopted by 
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ApjicndizC. different teachers for con*ection o£ ei-rovs. I favour the following plant 

Reports of master corrects the exercises during the quiet of the morning, between 
State of 9. 30 and 10 ; then the pupils, before the beginning of theii* transcription or 

Sebo^ diotation exercise, write out their errors. The following are the chief 
sir.Satertian. defects ill this subject that I have noticed : (a) the insertion of capital 
Listowcl. letters in- improper places ; (&) omission of capital letters where te- 

quired ; (c) omission of apostrophe where necessary ; (d) placing the 

Iksf. letter of a word over it at toimination of a line, or blunging it on to 
the next line ; (e) the omission of the stops in sixth class. 

Suggestions I would suggest to teacliers tliat the pupils be informed that the 
toTenciiers. dictation exercises will be selected from the reading lessons of tlie day ; 

this plan has two advantages, it would tend to make the pupils peruse 
their lessons more cai’efully, and afterwards at correction time, they 
would know %vithout delay what page to refer to for true speUing of 
theii- eiTors ; chat on every Friday or every second Friday, all the 
eiTOi’s committed sliould be dictated as a special lesson. X would like the 
standard for a pass to be raised in and "VT. classes, and that an 
increased fee of U-. Qd. be pidd. 

67 'ammar . — The answering in this subject has improved. I regard 
the tv'o years that are spent in the fifth classes at parsing, as, to some 
extent, a loss of valuable tdmej I consider that those who hold that 
correct parsing is necessary to write composition are in error ; of the 
multitudes who have to write business and piivato letters, how few 
there are who could parse syntacticfdly. It is an unquestionable 
fact that very many children leave school finally after they reach fourth 
class, many more after they pass in fifth class fii’st stage. I would 
therefore beg leave to recommend that letter’s on simple, practical sub- 
jects be introduced from fomth class upward. 

The ijvevailing defects in the mechanical parsing are, that adverbs 
are not well known in tliird class, that cla.ssea of adverbs and con- 
junctions are not taught to senior classes, that verbs in infinitive 
mood ai*e not classed as regular or irregulai', ti'ansitive or intransitive ; 
that the conjugations of verbs and rules of syntax are generally neglected. 

Geography , — The proficiency in tJiis subject has much improved ; the 
maps are invanably used in teaching. The chief defects noticeable are, 
that sufficient attention is not devoted to latitude, longitude, zones, «fec., 
tliat outline map of Ireland is generally neglected j that long pointers 
are not used, that gi-eat negligence is observable in the care of the maps, 
es^Jecially those granted for free stock ; they ai’e sometimes allowed to hang 
on damp walls, and are not rolled up during time school-room is swept, 
consequently dust gets into them, and the damp acting on this, ruins 
them. 

Agnculture , — ^The proficiency in this subject has improved, this is no 
doubt due to the inci’eased and very high fee paid, also to the fact tliat I 
cm-efully examined the Time Tables of the male schools to find what 
time was devoted to this important branch, in veiy few did it receive 
s\ifiicient attention, in some no time was specified for it, it was merely 
heard as a home lesson, in other cases the pupils read the text hook as 
they would a fiftli or sixth book ; I left suggestions to remedy these defects, 
so ^at now generally speaking, thirty minutes daily is allowed. In this 
as in otlier subjects, if an Inspector omits to examine in any part of 
S])ecified progi-amme, it will be neglected. I fomid this manifested in two 
respects, the teachers attempted to omit the lessons ou cicps and cottage 
gai-deuing when instrxicting V*., and Part III. when teaching V*. 
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I r 0 gi*et that agiicultiu’e Las been marl© an njitional subjccli for girls, 
and that tlie com’ses required are the same as for ma]<; pupils; it will be 
chiefly taught to females in mixed schools and tliei-e will Ijo a temptation 
to neglect needlework, knitting, and kindred branches m order to secure 
the large fee for agi'icultnre ; there is no doubt but that lessons on dairy 
management and keepiiig of poultry ai*e useful to girls, but fis tliose ai-e 
treated of in girl's reading book, I would prefer tliat the latter were 
constituted an optional subject. 

A defect in the present text book is that it docs not treat of the 
diseases to which farm animals are liable and the reiucdies a\utable in the 
several cases. I would suggest that the Pi’actical Farming be the pre- 
scribed course for second class teachers, not the Agiicultural Chiss Book. 
Four of the teachers attended the special coiu’se of instruction in agri- 
culUire at the Albert Institution and were miicli benefited as I saw 
from the manner in wMch they imparted instruction and from the im- 
provement perceptible in the answering of their pupils. 

Gtometnj . — The defects noticeable are that the definitions arc some- 
times neglected, the diagrams not drawn in proportion, the proofs more 
learned by rote than really understood. 

Girl^ Reading Booh . — I would earnestly recommend that this subject 
be made compulsory for girls of fourth and higher classes, that grants 
be given to commimities of Convent schools and to other teachers who 
undertake to teacli pupils plain cooking, care of poultry, tkc. .apart from 
all consideration of whether they pass in reading, spelling, writing, and 
arithmetic. Tlie value of the meat spoiled by bad cooking, in Ireland, if 
calculated by some female expert would be astounding. I have often 
thought that it would be an excellent plan if tlie Commissioners opened 
training schools for servants in all the large towns; a certain, sum 
might be requii’ed at entrance, and a small fee charged for eveiy servant 
supplied to families, these sums together witli the amount made by laundry 
would constitute local aid, and the future liousekeepei-s and motliei*s of on,r 
poor would know* how to make home happy and tidy, and would prevent 
the discontented liual^d from frequenting the dnim shop. 

needlework, Knitting, and Cuttirig-o^it . — I venture to state that there 
are few schools in Ireland, excejit Industrial schools, where such atten- 
tion is bestowed on needlework, knitting, and cutting-out jis in our 
primary National schools. The second class or pupils of the aveiuge 
age of eight or nine years are requii’ed to hem or knit, knitting is 
compulsory in all the other higher classe.s, stitching and top-sewing are 
wisely introduced into fourth class, button-holes are worked in tiro fifth 
and sixth classes and cutting-out forms a ]mrt of tire programme set 
down for fifth class, second stage, and sixth class. I do not think it 
possible that better plain needlework could Ire executed than I have 
seen performed in National schools. Tire majority of the girls m 
the senior classes can knit their own stockings, mid a tolerable 
number con cut out theii* own articles of iinderclotliing. I laiow 
a scliool where pupils knit the Manager’s stockings, in another I 
found a child 10 years old knitting a pair of stockings for her mother; 
the majority of the female principal teacher's are marrie<l, they get a 
considerable portion of their needlework and knitting pei-formed in the 
schools, and I encourage this as giving a practical application to the 
acquired knowledge of the pupil, but further in many schools, the 
females are instnicted iii patchwork, quilt-iiiakiirg, crochet work, knitting 
of petticoats and miiQlui'S, wor king markers, etc., though no fee is paid 
for these useful subjects. It was therefore with much siu'prise that I 
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■Appcndlxc. i-oad in a pamplilet published by the Most Rev. T. Nulty, Bishop of 
Reports on the statement that “ an «avei*age Irish girl who has just completed 

State of lier course of education at a National school and is nearly full gi-own 
cannot cut out or ‘make up’ even her own clothing, that she cannot knit 
Mt.BaJUman. or scw.” To the charge that she cannot knit or sew, I give the most 
listo-wel. emphatic and vmqualified denial ; tliere may he those who cannot cut 
— cut, blit tliere are many who could ‘make up’ their own clonlung. 
Cutting out is not as satisfactory as other bi*anches of the Industrial 
department for the time of an Inspector at results examinations is so 
occupierl mth the examination of a large number of subjects, that it is 
very difficult to afford sufficient time foi' a thorough examination in this 
important subject. I leave suggestions in the Observation book that 
each pupil of hfth class, second stage, and sixth class, have some article 
of female apparel ‘made up’ and. ready for presentation at Results 
examination, the teacher ceitifying that the work is ^’^honcefideJ' 

Compuhory Education . — It appears thafof 1,083,295 children on rolls 
of Irish National Schools during year 1882, only 515,384 were qualified 
to be examined for results fees, hence 567,914 passed through whoso 
individual attendances did not i-each 100 days or inoi’e than 52 per cent.; 
this cei’tmnly appeare very unsatisfactoiy, but I believe there are several 
circumstances wliioh if considered may lead to a modification of this 
conclusion. 

First. — The number of very young children from 4 to 8 yeans on rolls 
Co^^ui. of National schools is very large. From a calculation of three months 
soryEtiucft- statistics, I found, for this district, the number on rolLs of infant and first 
Rm^i^dis- pupils to be 41 per cent, of the whole. If we ai?plied this per-centage 
tricte. to the aggregate number on roUsinlreland, it would give on rolls for infants 
and first chiss about 450,000 \ now in rural districts, it is chiefly these 
little ones who do not (qualify, the per-centage of pupils who make 100 . 
days among these is in my district 12 per cent, less than tlic total per- 
centage of these qualified to total on rolls. The reasons are obvious, the 
physical organization of junior children is very tender, they are often 
insufficiently clad, many are without shoe.s and stockings, and some- 
times the poor little things have had but a meagre breakfast, for them to 
walk 1|- or 2 miles on the ^vinter days we sometimes experience in the 
West, should not be thought of, it would bo cruelty, so that even with 
compulsory education a large number of the school-going population 
ought not to be mteiferecl with. 

Second. — The number qualified by attendance in tbe district of 
which I have cliargc for neai'ly six years is G7 per cent, of those on rolls, 
and in die schools skilfully handled the per-centage is between SO and 90. 
Simely it must be acknowledged that to use a compulsory Act with such 
people would bo “ to spur a willing horse.” 

Thii’cl. — Dining the last SO years it appears from “ Thom’s Directory” 
that whilst the population has decreased by nearly 1-i- millions, the pupils 
on wlls have moi’e than doubl ed ; I have read that the average attendance 
in Ireland is 13 per cent, of the population, whereas in England with a 
compulsory law it is but 11 per cent, of the population ; does this evince 
an apathetic spirit for education in the Irish people, no, the fact tluit 
more than oiie-fifdi of her whole population ai*o on the rolls of National 
schools, wthout taking into consideration the numbers attending other 
primiuy schools, shows that their minds are eager for instruction. 

Fourih.- — There are a nmnber of irregular' atteiiders in every school, 
though these do not qualify one year they may do so tlie next, and as I 
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find tlif! teachers never maJco a difference m their iuKtvuction ^Jet^veell 
tliCKO niul constant cornel's, the information learned one year mr.y bo ReportTon 
paid for the next year -when pupils may qualify. St4e of 

Now before compulsory education is adopted are there not ‘any otlier Schools, 
plans for increasing number qualified ; I think there are and I i-espect- ^i-.Batman. 
fullj fiuggesl^ Listoml.’ 

1. Tliat as I have showed a large number of infants and fii’st class do 

not qualify by attendance, the minimuin number of qualifying ebya for 

these classes be reduced to 90. I have read that in England the number numher ^ 
of iufiuita, qualified by attendance in 1SS3 was 819,000, against 000,000 
for 1882, and the reason assigned for this large increase was that instead 
of 250 attendances, the new regulation only required name to be on 
register for laiJt 22 wcelvs. 

2. That Head Inspector Fitzgerald's suggestion bo acted on. This 
gentleman recommended that the number of days less than. 100 that any 
pupil made should bo added to attendances of the succeeding yenr, and 
that if the total amounted to at least 150 day.s, the child should be 
examined. 

3. That all pupils, irrespective of attoiidaucu, may be ox.'ujmicd in 
reading, writing, and spelling ojily ; thase are really tlie three es.sentials, 
and there would be little or no dilficulty in examining any number in 
theifc subjects. 

Compulsory education of a very mild and elastic fonu, exi/ilmg con^ 
dilio7is (18 to religious imiructiim J)ting retained, may be necessary for 
town schools, but is not for rural districts. 

Teaclm's. — In the vaiious efforts to improve the teachers’ position, I TuacIici's 
sincerely trust that the assistants who have Fii’st and Second Giiss 
Certificates will not be forgotten. 

Teacher’S desirous of competing for firet class are unable to-settlo down. ExninJna- 
to read steadily until assui’ed that theii* schools have passed the liead Teachora 
inspector’s examination, and, as owing to various eircumstancos, bis visit 
may not take place till March, their chances of success even if admitted 
are slender. The simplest plan of removing this imcnsinoss mid dis- 
satisfaction of teacher’s is, let the test of admittance to the ex:imiuation 
be the proficiency of the pupils at the results exaininatiotLS preceding 
date for their application for admission, or the following ont‘, and let 
the Rtandai’d exacted be 75 per cent of the maximum niunbei’ of pa.s.ses ; 
let the head inspector select any two of these schools and let him 
examine them for ve.siilts. 

I would respectfully sng'gest tliat in mixed schools whoro avfu’ngo is Fonmln 
insufficient to warrant an assistant, that only female teachers be in future in 

i-ocoguized, for otherwise no industiial instnretion may be givenj lUid .small 
women are the best teacher’s for females. "ciioob 

In schools where the lowest class of pujiihs is ilu M, it is extremely 
difficult to teach satisfactoiily with present teaching staff allowed ; a 
lower avei*age for an assistant in these cases, I beg to suggest, w'Oiild be 
dfisii’able. 

Results Inspeziion . — The gi’eator portion of an Inspectru’’s time and 
energy is occupied with the duty of examining for Hesults fees. Tlic 
seven instructions given under the head of memomnda in the Notice to 
Teacbei’S are very useful, but I find it desiriibh} to supplement tliem by 
six more, of which the most important is — “Write out mmics of pupils 
on examination rolls in the saiuo order as far as possible as they 
aiipeavcd in the previous class in which they were examined, for 
example, write all the pupils in second class promoted into tliii’d in. the 
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AppandixC. game 01‘cler as they appeared in the Ecconcl class the previous year, and 
KcporiTon pupils were examined at other schools, have their antecedents no 
State of matter how long a period has elapsed since the previous examination. 
Scliools. Kulc 13 states that should it he intended to close a school for a time 
2 tT.B<tieman. iiichidcd ill the recog\iized vacations, notice should he given to 
Lietowcl. Inspector, hut it would he very desirable that notice should be given of 

all vacations, for those marked on time tahlo are scarcely ovor adhered 

to. I remember driving to a school sixteen miles from centre on m*gent 
VaciaUon official business and was surprised to find school closed though according 
d«9iruWe. table it should have been open, and though closing was not 


notified to me. 

Tivie Tables . — The formation of a good time table is a task of con- 
siderable difficulty, it requii'es considerable judgment to allocate to the 
different subjects of the scliool programme periods of time proportionate 
to theii’ importance, and so distribute tlieui as not to bring into close 
juxtaposition subjects requiring concentrated thought, but to intervene, 
between such, some mechanical subjects. I i*arely find a good time 
table and as the subject is of great importance I would suggest that 
a day every month be allowed to Inspectors for the piupose of revising 
the time tables of the schools of tlieii* districts, nine or ten would thus 
be done every month. 

Shuttex*s School-houses . — One matter connected mtli the furnisliing of vested 

wLdowT^ schools, seems to me to have been overlooked, it is that the windows 

not provided with shutter's j consequently if any of the pupils or other 
persons have a grudge against the teacliei-, the windows are broken and 
considerable exj^onsc Ls inciuTed ; sometimes the glazing is not performed 
for weeks, even if the weather bo severe, and indeed it is not just to 
require a teaciier to bear the expense of a malicious action. 

It would be very deshable to provide drying stands or “horses ” for 
luurging wet cloaks of females upon, many contract cold from wearing 
them damp when returning home. 

Out-offi>ces. — These lU'C often, at present, rather a source of injury 
than of benefit, for they xirc rarely or ever cleaned, the tcEiohers stating 
that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to procure any one to perfomi 
the job ; but as the excrements mixed with turf mould would constitute 
a va.luable manure, it is difficult to believe this assertion. At pr^ent, 
owing to the cess pools being quite covered, the gases formed pass up 
through the large holes in the scats, and hence the privies are often 
sickening, and in many cases they are not used. I have known a school 
where the windows situated near the offices had to be kept closed in 
summer, owing to the unpleasant odour perceptible iir school from 
privies, especially when the wind was in a cei’tain point. Perliajjs it 
would bo better if instead of having the cess pools completely covered, 
they were supplied with a large grating fixed into the flags on top ; this 
could be closed with a movable covering during scliool hours, and. left 
open to the air during rest of day. I would also suggest that it bo 
made compulsory that out-offices be cleaned tlirico a year. I suspect 
that some of the sicknesses prevalent in schools may be traced to this 
cause. 

EindemicH . — This district has greatly suffered from these, and were it 
not for long ijostponements of the results oxaurination, and the change 
of the following results period to a ]>criod of fourteen or sixteen months, 
tlie tcachei's through no fault would lose heavily ; but, owing to a wise 
regulation introduced some years ago, when the results period embraces 
sixteen, months, four-third results fees are paid, and hence teocheiii 
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are to some extent recouped, yot, I knoAv several wjjo lost considerably. -^ppcndixC. 
Owing to this, the provisions of the Puhlic Health Act are not Rep'^JaTau 
sometimes obsei*veil. Two glai'ing cases have come under my own state of 
ohscvv.ation. In one, the tc?iicher allowed a ]>npil to come out of a fowir 
sbi icken lionse, and presented liiiii for examination ; in another the ^yjjnuinan, 
teaeliov allowed ])npj)s a mouth after tliey had soarlatina to return Lhtowel. 

to school, wliich, hence, became the hot-bed of the disease. This is a 

great danger to the community, and valuable lives may be lost. There 
is also a likeliliood of the ])upils when they recover being overworked in Hualth Act 
their weak state, in order to prepare them suitably for results exaniiiia- 
tions. 

I would re.spectfiilly suggest tliat in ciises wdiere opideniics prevail, a 
bonus of 20 per cent, be added to result fees, paid on first examination 
after epidemic. 

Eeliyious Instruction . — T feel happy in stating that religious instruc- 
tion is imparted in every school in this disbricti and I am informed by 
several clergymen that the best teachei-s of secular subjects are also the 
most successful in instilling religious principles. In a few Ciises, I luive 
had to report teachers for liaving had some of the seriior clnases under 
secular instruction, during time set apai*t for religions teaching. 

In ct>nclusion I have to expiuss my grateful appreciation of the 
unvaried kindness and co-operation of the various Managers. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Godfuey Bateman. 

Tlio Seci'etaiicn, 


Mr. H. Cox. 

(Jorfc, Tfebiniary, iSS.'j 

Gentlemen, — Piu*suaut to your instructions, Ibegto fuimlsh my second 
general report on the state of education in this district. 

The limits of the district arc precisely the same as at the tinm of my Namliei* of 
last report (1^82), whon.it contained 117 schools in comiexibn with the 
Board. This number has now increased to 124. So laigc an increase 
in a district which has, I believe, always been in sympathy with the 
National system, and where adviintago has freely been tiikcii of it, may 
seem to point to an undue multiplication of schools, and to an tihuost 
inevitable sacrifice in the efficiency and attendanco in those already in 
operation. But I do not think that this is the case; it appeaw to me 
that the ordinary and co 1 l■^'ent schools iu*e just iw \voll attended as ever 
they were. And this is just what I should expect ; for it is my practice 
when dealing witli an application Ibi* aid towards a new sciiool to make 
every inquiry, before sending upiny i*eport, as to the sources of the attend- 
ance ; and I remark to the applicant that it is only i*easonable to assume 
that the Board would bo but little disposed to anake any gi-aut in a case 
whei’e it appeared that a fair average attendance could only be obtained by 
attracting pupils from schools already in operation, to theirmanifest injury. 

The seven new schools are — Moymore M. and F. (Y. 0.) ; Kilclarau, New 
mixed (N. V.) ; Lurga M. and P. (V. 0.) ; Willbvook, mixed t V. T.) ; scum's- 
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Improvc- 
Tcents in 
builclmgs. 


Condition 
of schools, 
Tested in 
truBteos. 


Ap2Kn(i!xC. aiid lleorowor, mixed (V. C.). I have gone bo the trouble of making 
Ke ortTon special inquiry as to the atttjndauce in these schools since the date of 
State of opening, mid 1 find chat in all lint two of them — and these exceptions 

SihoolK. liavo been in o'ici'ation only about six or eight weeks — the very great 

Hr Cox. majority of pupils, nearly SO per cent., wei’o never in attendance at any 
National school before j or, if they were, they attended so irregulaiiy as 

never to qinilify for exaininatiou. 

There is at present before the Board one application for aid to build a 
new vested school, whicli has not yet been decided on. 

In my report of 1882 I stated that I was able to point to some ini- 
provenieiits in buildings, and I amgladnowtobein a position to mention 
further improvements in the same direction. Since that time thefollo^ving 
schools v/hicli then wore iioii-vested imd ui very bad condition have 
been replaced by well built, vested houses : — Oruaheen male and female ; 
I\jiocImagecha (now Duglawn) ; Dmniandoora ; Olonusker ; and KU- 
naboy. Throe others will shortly be eominenced, grants having ali-eady 
been made by the Board for the purpose. 

The schools that are vested in the Commissioners are, of course, kept in 
good repair by the Board of W oihs. But I am gradually being forced to 
the conclusion that those vested in trustees are degeuerating to the 
condition of the ordinary non-vosted schools. In this district the duty 
of effecting rcpaii-s, painting, <kc., always fidls on the manager, who is 
usually the parish priest; indeed, I do not think tlint trustees could he 
found who woul I be willing to provide funds for the purpose. True, 
they always express their willingness to act ; but there is a supposition 
that the mrmager will do everything that is necessary, inviting public 
subscriptions Avlien the outlay threatens to be large. So that in effect, 
the position of uoii-vcstcfl schools and those vested in trustees is the 
same, so far afi concerns repah's. 

Excluding those in comiG.xion with convents and workhouses about 
one-liftb of the schools in this district are non-vested. These ai'e usually 
defective in desk and apace accommodation, means of lighting, »bc. The 
follo\ving, in particular, are deficient in one or more resi^ects, and should 
be replaced by move commodious hou.scs : — Ballybran, Ballylougbnane, 
Berry bricu, Brumcharley, Killomoran, and Grorfcaveha. These tu'e at 
almo,sfc all times so very much overcrowiled tliat it lias been a matter of 
lUstoiiLshment to me that any work can be done in them at all, whilst 
I cannot help thiiikiiig that the health of both teachers and pupils must 
aniiev. 

Of the condition of the convent schools it is needless to speak at 
igth. Erom the fitness of things they must be kept in tlie most 
fjiitisffictory state. I may dismiss the consideration of tlieso schools by 
sayiug tlmt, in the cardinal ^drbues of cleanliness, neatness, order, 
punctuality, regularity, they leave notliing to be desired ; whilst in pro- 
iicieney they are beginning to take a high — one of them, Goi*t Convent, 
has long had a very high— place in tho schools of the district. I may 
mention here that convent schools under the charge of Sisters of Jlercy 
will YQvy shortly be opened in Tulla. 

tVovldiouse I come now to w^orklioiise schools, of which there are in my district 
six, coinpi’isiug seven departments. The attendance and the mtniber 
qualifying for examination in these schools are for the most part so 
small that I cannot refrain from expressing here the opinion I have long 
held that tho pupils ought, where possible, to go to the nearest National 
school. The teachers are paid salaries usually in excess of what they 
would be paid by the Boai’d, besides r£vtion.s, iSic. Tliis seems to me fo 


Comlitiou 
of non- 
vestecl 
schools. 




scliooly. 
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entail a waste of union fimds. Would not the walk to and froni tlie -^itpendixC, 
Nutionul school be beneficial to the children 'I Would not the Re 

mixing \7ith others be a powerful moans of quickoning their iutolUgonce ^ State of'* 

I am awavG that this would greatly alter the house aiTungcwciits ; Init 
I naimot see that tliis is asi iii-supoi-ahlo objection. As a matter of fact, • 

tlH^ plan has been tried at m3' native town in Devonshire, where thei-e * (iort. 

arc J'oard schools, and it is the universal opinion that it has met with ' 

the highest success. If, however, it could be shown that the pupils 
recei^'e in their present sehools instimction that they could not get in the attend a 
ordiimry National schools, then I should have nothing more to sav. 

But it has not come imdev my notice that the veiy favouraldo oppor- 
timities for giving instruction in manual wovJc that might he useful venieut. 
Loreaftor have been availed of. Ji.'muai 

I have before me ai> interesting newspajicr account of the Sliijd S3’stein "’struction. 
of manual employment for children now in adoption in Sweden, from 
which 1 extract the following sentence ; — 

“Uriefly put, the physical and mental training of SUijd, cliiGlly for boya between tbe 
ages of eleven and thirteen, consists of an hour's practice daily iu constructing useful 
articles of wood, beginning with the chopping or sawing of the block or log, and ending 
in' the finished production of boxes, spoons, ladles, hammer handles, and such like 
things." 

It will be seen that this only deals with wood ; but it seems to me ciassiiica- 
that if it is possible to give instruction in cutting out ai’ticles of wood, it tion of 
is possible to extend the instruction to other things equally u.seful. teachers. 

Of the 122 principal teacher-s in thi.s district, 3 males and 1 female 
are in the liighest division of first class ; 0 males and 4 females ai’e iir 
the second division of first class ; 2o males and 10 females are in the 
second class ; and 33 males and 30 females are iu tlie third class. There 
are 2 i>robationers. All the male assistants, 10 in number, are in the 
third class. The classification of the 28 female assistants Ls much moi’e 
creditable, 1 of tliem being in tlie second division of'fii’st class, 6 are in 
the second class, and 21 are in the third clas.s. 

Of the position and emolument.s of the tcacheni I do not propose to 
say mucli, though I hold my own opinion on the subject. But I wish <>f 

to remark tliat it is very iniich to be regretted that so many of them ■ 

should be distmoted by a second business, the groat majority of the male 
toacbera in this district having farms. In some cases I liml amongst 
tho third class tcachei-s a great want of anxiety to obtain a higlier 
classification ; of these, a large number could bo admitted without hesita- 
tion to the animal examinations j but they seem to prefer to nfr(</ntfje. 

It is clear that this inaction keeps down to the rainimum point the 
average salary of the general body ; and I fail to see wliy such touchers 
should be rewarded by increased salaries. On tho coutmiy, I am dis- 
posed to think that an increase*! Govemmeut gimit should be n*ade only 
to those who earn it by improving their classification. However, it is 
the calibre of the future teachers that must be stiulied ; good men can- 
not be hud without ade«iuato remuneration. 

Another matter to which I wish to make some reference is tho school Sclioulfecs 
fees. It seems everywhere admitted that the Boards of Guardians ought 
to have been comi:>ened to become contributory. This would, to some 
extent, havo brought relief to the scliool f«x‘s, the collection of wliicli 
is a source of much treuble to teachers. TJiey cnauiot aftbrd to lo.se tlu'm ; 
and a regular collcctiou of them very often tends to render a school 
unpopular. 
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■ jj)2Kndi3: c. It is wovtli whilc to remark hero that, generally, the best work in this 

Ke i^oji tliose teacliei's wlio were formerly pupil-teachei’s in a 

sSta of inotlel school. Of the otheiu, only a feW' — not more than six or seven — 
Scliools. ]ia\^e been trained smee the introduction of the results • system ; and it 
appear to me that the training, antecedent' to that date, now 
' exerts any very appreciable influence on the state of the schools. In 

fact, these teachers are doing no better work than those who have had 

EffectB of lyj official training at all, many of whom hare their schools in excellent 
training. I looking forward with confidence to tho Training Oollege.s 

as at present established, believing that they cannot fail to have a marked 
effect on the tone of our schools. This year only two teachers, one principal 
and one assistant, both males, have entered a college from tliia district. 
Monitors There are 122 nionitoi’S employed in this district. They are generally 
being fairly enough dealt with by the teaoherR, and are themselves fairly 
useful. It would, I thinlc, be very boneficial if a prospect of being 
retained at the completion of the five years’ course were held out to them 
— some sort of ossistantship with pay of ,£20 or £18 a year for monitors, 
whose course had been a creditable one, would have a very good effect, 
should be Doubly so, indeed; for not only should wo find competitor's of a higher 
aftevTom standing in the schools; but they would be kept in the service of the 
pleUo'noV Board just when their experience makes them of use, and there would 
conrsf. ahvays be a sujiply of teachers more or less prepared for their work. 

As uuiy be expected from their more limited progiumme, the answer- 
ing of the monitresses at the final examination, is better than that of the 
uionitors. Last year a moiiitress from Eunistymon Convent headed the 
list with S4’8 per cent, of total marks obtainable. The previous year 
anothei’ inonitress from an ordinary National school took 87*4 per cent. 

Coming now to the proficiency in individiial subjects, I tliink there is 
some improvement. But I mil deal with them in detail. 

Rending, Heading. — The general condition of this most important subject is very 

much what it was at the time of my last I'epoi’t. 

So far as regards mere verbal accxu'acy, I have, as a nde, not much 
fault to find ; b\it really expressive reading is rare. Eor an intelligent 
and expressive rendering of any parage, not only must the voice be 
l)i'operly nmnoged, but the language itself in its full force must be clearly 
understood, and tlie sense gi'asped. And it is here that, in common 
with my colleagues, I find weakness. The result appears on my Mark- 
ing Papers in the laige number of secondary passes. I attribute this to 
various cause.s. Teachers, even when they are good readers, seldom or 
never read aloud to their ]]upils ; at least I have never found one doing 
so at any of my visits. Again, I think tlmt they ure satisfied as a 
lule with a No. 2 pass, and consequently do not devote enough time to 
Time imbject to obtain the better pass. It has often struck me as a strange 

tables Litdly thing to observe on the Time Tables that reading and gi’ammar or 
spelling are taken together at the same h;ilf-hour lesson, 
ceriu read- Hardly ever have I foimd reading and explanation, or even reading 
iuff. alone, as the subject of a lesson. Surely the importance of reading, with 
explanation, demands at least onei full ha-lf horn' during the day. I am 
trying to introduce the subject twice a day into my schools, so important 
do I thiiik it. I remember at one Results Examination held lofit month 
'asking a sixth-class pupil to read a passage in the lesson on Warren 
Hastings. She did so in so halting a manner that I asked her whether 
she liad ever read the passage before. She replied No.” Does not this 
go to pi-ove a great deal ? In other cases it has been remarked to me 
that much time could not be given to tliia subject, because the teachei’S 
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wished to teach extra subjects. It seems to be assumed that the senior 4Pi»endisC 

pupils can contidye to secure a pass with little or no study of the book t? T“ 

indeed the probability is that in the sixth class, and the higher stage of ;3taKf 
the fifth class; a' secon<^vy mark could be obteined, even though the Schools, 
pupil were reading at sight ; which, though creditable in itself, does juiTS® 
not enable the pupil to satisfy all the requirements of the programme- Gort. 

The recitation of poetry is marked by the same blemishes as read- — 
ing— a monotonous, rapid, unintelligent stylo— coupled with the fact ^®po^try^ 
that length is too often made the standard of beauty by the teacher. 

Writing is improving. The effect of the change in the programme ^Vritins 
for the second class has been to make tbe work of tliat class the most 
satisfactory. In the third class the writing is somewhat less careful, 
the effect, perhaps, of increased freedom. The written papers of the 
seniors are improving in care and neatness ; so much so that in going 
through the examination papers of a school an untidy or blotty page is 
the exception. 

Arithmetic is satisfactory in all classes, except, perhaps, the fourth, Arittraetic. 
where, I think, the standard of card is rather high. I would mention 
that I am of opinion that new series of cards should be issued at 
more frequent^ intervals, and that -the questions proposed should be 
original. 

Spelling is good generally. Spelling. 

Qram'niar . — The number of passes in this subject cannot he regarded Grammar.’ 
as unsatisfactory, and yet I do not think that it is taught with intelli- 
gence. T am not one of those who think that grammar should be 
eliminated from the third class programme. On the contrary, I am of 
opinion that, if properly taught, this subject would have a marked 
influence in helping a pupil to seize and appreciate the meaning of what 
he may read. I have often remarked to teachers that, to my mind, 
before a child in the third class, especially during the eai*ly part of his 
course, is allowed to make any attempt to name the part of speech to 

which any word belongs, he should be made to pick the sentence to 

pieces. At the risk of being prolix, let me express my meaning by a 
very simple sentence : — “He found a little boy.” Here the following 
questions will serve to bring out my idea. Which -word tells ua ichat he 
did? "Which word expresses the action 1 What kind of boy did he 

find? Which word describes hoy? And so on. As things are now, 

is always called a pronoun ; and a pronoun is said to he “ a word used in- 
■stead of a noun,^^ with the usual imnecessaiy addendum, “ to prevent its 
too frequent repetition.” But this is obtained only at tbe expense of 
constantly dinning a certain formula into the pupil’s ears ; tlie intelli- 
gence is not appealed to ; the pupil never sees the connexion between 
the pronoun and the word for which it stands. Following out the same 
idea, I should very much prefer to be told that “found” is a verb, be- Simijle 
cause it tells “ what it was that he did,” to being informed tliat it is a 
•verb, because “it implies, action." In fact a quite different part of speech to 
called a verb, and then it when asked why, the reply comes “ because ft tliird class, 
is implies action," when really does nothing of the kind. It will be 
evident that I do not think that the third class should learn tlie strict 
definitions set forth in the Grammars in -use. It would be quite enough 
for this class to ’’say that a ’verb is “The word that tells me what any 
person o;: any thing "does " ; that an adjective tells me tlie kind of noun. 

Of course the higher chisses should know the strict definitions. 

The greatest number of failures occurs in the sixth class, not owing 
to bad parsing, but to the very poor letters sent up. Yeiy often no 
attempt at this part of the subject is made at all. I can only suggest 
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that a paraplu’a^e, of a fairly easy sentence should he tiiken in its stead, 
or tlmt the pupil should put down, in liis own words, a passage read 
aloud to him. 

Geography . — Kot mifwitisfactory, generally. But I should like to see 
map-drawing more extensi-voly pi'actised. 

Agriculture . — Tlie pupils .seem to be beginning to understand the 
book bettor. It is worth while noting that very often one liears the 
rcmiuk, “ we never do that about here, sir.” 

Book-keeping is but seldom taught, it being found difficult to teach it 
in addition to agriculture. 

Needlework is generally very feiir. But I think the suggestion that 
s]:ecific articles should be named in the programme is very well worthy 
of attention. 

Extra Subjects . — These do not need much remark from mo. They are 
not so generally taught as I might expect j though, probably, the change 
in the programme, as regards payment for them/ will lead to their being 
taken up again. 

Speaking generally of the programme and the way in which it is 
carried out in the schools, I am of opinion that Home Lessons are 
distinctly unsatisfactory in this district. Very often, I fancy that they 
have no attention at all. In almost every case the passage is ’merely 
marked out, no attempt at explaining the difficulties being made. The 
following sentences very well express my ideas on this subject — 

“ The best teochiers use such exercises rather to illustrate and to fix in the memory 
lessons which have already been explained in school, than to break n&w fframd ot' to call 
for nexo menial effort. This purpose Is served by lessons of a very simple and definite 
character ; a sum, a verse of poetry, a list uf names or dates, a letter, an outline map, a 
Hliort parsing exercise, which may readily bo prepared in half an hour.” 


Object 

lessons. 


The italics are mine ; they exactly express what had passed through 
my mijid before I saw the pamphlet from, which the above extract is 
tc^en. 

I have of late often regretted that more use is not made of “ Object 
Lessons,” pai*ticularly in all classes up to the third. Four hours, or 
four hours and a half, is a long time for young children to be occupied 
ill the usual routine of learning — a routine, unfortunately, only too 
pi'one, in the hands of unskilled teachem, to cramp the intelligence, and 
stilt the powein of observation. I think that any one much accustomed 
to cluldi-en will bear me out in my statement, that a vast amount of 
genenU, but not the less useful, information can be easily imparted by 
merely quickening the powers of observation, whilst such information 
can very easily be as.similated by oven the youngest child in our schools. 
A lesson on a piece of sugar, of cloth, on snow, on rain, on an. animal, 
would be most welcome to the little learners, whom it is' sometime 
difficult to keep employed, and would be looked forward to by all, if 
properly managed. The great danger, to my mind, would be that a 
quite young teacher, or a monitor, would be set apart to give the lesson ; 
whilst it is, I think, obvious that it requires teaching powers of a very 
high order to make this oral instruction interesting aiid effective. 


I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

H. Cox. 

The Secretaires, 

Utoly'c ' ' ‘ " ' 
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Mr. J. Macdonnell. 
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Appendix O 

Reports on' 
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Sclioob. 


Gentlejieit, — I have the honour to submit for the information of the 
Commissioners the following general report on the state of piimaiy H'DauneU. 
education in the schools of the Athy District for the past two yeai-s. I Athy. 

got charge of the District in October, 1882. 

The District comprises parts of the counties of Kildare, Carlow, District. 
Wicklow, Queen’s, and Kilkenny. The official centre is Athy, and the 
outposts are the towns of KUcullen, Baltinglass, Kiltegan, TuUow, 

Carlow, and Oastlecomer, 

The people live principaJly by agxicultural pursuits. The land in pai'ts 
of Kildare, Carlow, and Queen’s county, is of the best quality, and for 
tillage or grazing purposes would compare favourably with the best lands 
in this country. The farms in general are large and they are admii'ably 
managed and cultivated. 


Kumber of schools in’opei'ation during past year: — 

113 OrdinaiT. 

3 Model. 

4 Poor Law Unions 
7 Convent. 

1 Mocaatery. 


Scliools in 
operation. 


Total, 128 

Houses, vested and non^vested : — - 

14 are vested in tlie Commissioners. Vested and 

24 „ Trustees. non>ve 9 ted. 

dU are non-veated. 


One sclioolhouse is the proj)erty of the teacher, who has a farm 
seventeen acres attached, No teacher pays rent for a schoolhoiise. 
Houses — character of : — 


114 are good. 

9 „ mlddlicg. 

5 „ had. 


of 


Character 
of build* 
ings. 


Three of the had houses are situated in over-crowded graveyards, and 
the children play among the tombs. I look upon these schools as 
degrading to education and as a desecration of the graves of the dead. 

One of these houses is so exceedingly bad that I recommended the 
Commissioners to withdraw the grant. After some con*e5pondence, the j,ous<!8 
manager undertook to build a vested house. He got a suitable site, fi'eo 
of rent, for 999 years, from Mr. More O’Farrell,' and two vested scliools 
are now in course of erection. I expect the other had cases will be 
similarly dealt with as soon as circumstances permit. I shall refer again 
to two of these casra in another part of this report. 

The schools are well distributed as regards population, they are suffi- 
cient in number to meet the educational wants of the district, and 
except in a few cases, they afford ample space accommodation for tho 
largest average attendance. 

The appeai*ance of the sclioolhouses, which is gx’eatly neglected, Appotiranos 
could be much improved by the exercise of a little good taste. Flowers 
might be grown outside instead of weeds, and inside, maps, tablets, and 
nariiral hi^ry prints might be so arranged as to be a setoff to the room. 

I invariably find that the natural history piints — ^fishes, birds, beasts, 

&c., — are hung on the walla quite promiscuously, without any regard 
to classification or order. 
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Appendiio. Schools, — Four new schools were tahen into connexion with the 

.Reports nn Board dxiring the past two years, namely “ Graiguenaspidogne, i)arish 
State of of Staplestowiij county Carlow, avei'age attendance less than thuty. 
Scho^ Kiltegan, parish of Ziltegan, county Wicklow, average attendance forty. 

Mr. Tourboy, parish of Kiltegan, county "Wicklow, average attendance less 

M'ZionneU, tlian tliirty. Killeshin, parish of Killeshin, Queen’s county, average 
•Atiiy. attendance less than thii-ty. ” These schools were formerly under the 
Kew^ Church Education Society and Erasmus Smith’s Board. The houses are 
BoiiooU. good and suitably furnished, and have comfortable residences for the 
teaoheiB attached. 

Schools Schools sirueh of . — Two schools, Smithstown female, in county 
struc 0 ^Kjphenny, and Ballintubber in Queen’s county, Wei’s stnick off the rolls 
on account of insufficient average attendance. One school, Fontstown, 
in county Kildare, has ceased to be a Kational school, and one, 
Ballinacanigj' county Carlow, has been temporaiily closed owing to the 
, resignation of the teacher from ill-health,. , 

Manage- ^ ^ ' • 

mcttt. Management . — 

95 Bchoola are under the roan.ageraent of PiiesU. 

11 „ „ „ Ministers of late Established Church. 

5 „ „ „ Nuna. 

10 ,, ,, „ Laymen, 

S „ „ ' ,, Commissioners of National Education. 

4 „ ,, ,, poor Law Union, 

The managers without exception co-operate in the best spirit with the 
Inspector. I have not known an instance in which his decision has 
been questioned. They all complain of the irregular attendance of the 
children, and the clerical managers have repeatedly told me that they 
would rejoice to see a moderate measure of compulsory attendance inti’o- 
duced. 1 also would rejoice to see a moderate measure of compulsory 
attendance introduced, but i would supplement it with a measure which 
would give the childi-en of the poor a pecuniary interest in passing the 
i-esults examination — say a small share of the results fee — this could .he 
easily managed, and I think it would be better than absolute compulsion. 

Teachers. — Excluding mms, the principal teachers number 65 males 
and 56 females; and the assistmit teachei-s 10 males and 11 females. 
Classification . — 

Frlnoipala. Assistant* 

, ^ Males. Fomalos. Malos. Fomales. 

1st Class, . . , 4 S . _ percent. 4*9 

„ . . . 10 J;4 2 2 „ 19-0 

3rd . . , 49 37 U H „• 71‘9 

Unclassvd, , .2.3 - 1 „ ‘ 4'2 

Total, . . Go 56 10 U 100- 

The large proportion of teachers still in third class is owing, pnncipally,; 
to external causes over which the teachers have no control, and to whi^ 
it is imuecessary to refer here. Now, however, that facilities exist for 
training, and that the teachers are showing an increased desire to be 
allowed to attend the annual examinations, I expect the classification.' 
will greatly improve in the future. At the last July examination five 
classed teachers were promoted, and six unclassed teachers were classed.' 
I expect a large nimiber of candidates for promotion this year. 

The teachei’s as a body are earnest, hardworking, and trustworthy in, 
the discharge of their duties, and I believe they do their best to have 
theii’ classes well prepared for the results examinations, 

KcsidcEcoB . Fifty-four teachers have residences in connexion mth the 'sdiools. 

Two new residences were built last year, under the Act, and I expect 
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Mixed Schools.^- Twenty-foiir mixed schools ai’C in charge of male ^pp^ndixC. 
teachers, and nineteen in charge of females. Three of the males and RepT^on 
two of tile females have female assistants. State of 

Uimiixed Schools , — The remaining eighty-five schools arc nnmbcejl — Scho^ 
forty-seven for boys and thirty-eight for girls. I am of opinion that ur. 
the schools should be nnmixed when practicable. M^DonneU. 

Changes in Teaching Sta ^. — Seven males and five females retired, Athy. 
under the pension scheme, within the past two years. One male, class 
2‘ accepted the office of Clerk of Petty Sessions, two females emigrated, aonooia. 
one female married and left the service, and two females died. Unmixed 


There, was no difficulty in finding suitable successors to those -who 
left. I could supply at present a number of classed and well qualified Clian^ea in 
female monitors who are quite capable of acting as either principal or 
assistant teachei’s. 

Mural Schx)ols, clMractST of attendance. — In those parts of the District Rural 
where the farms are large the population consists mainly of two classes, schools, 
the wealthy farmers and the labourers. The children of the labourers 
only attend the National schools. 

There are two coal-fields in the District, one at Moduheagh, Queen’s 
County, and the other near Castlecomer, County Kilkenny. Seveml 
mines are in active operation, and a large number of miners and carters 
are employed at them. Ten National schools are in the neighbourhood 
of these mines, and a large proportion of the pupils attending them are 
the childi'en of minei’S. These children are most iiTCgnlar in attendance, 
and they neither buy books nor pay school fees. The following particulars 
of two of, these schools, which I examined in September lost, will show 
their general character : — 

Gazebo Male School. 

Average on rolls, 1 43’4. 

Average attendance, 72*2. 

School fees received fox year, £l 7s. 

Gazebo Female School, • ^ 

Average on rolls, 1 2jS*S. 

' . Average attendance, 60*8. 

. School fees received for year, 65 . 

About three miles from Athy there are several extensive brick-fields 
at which a large number of labourei's .are epiployed. The National 
school in the place is attended principally by the children of rhese 
labourers and of farm labourers, and they attend very in*egularly. 

The portion of the District which lies between. Athy and Monasterevan 
is very flat and low-lying, and during the winter is, to a large extent, 
covered with water. The public road runs parallel to a l)og, which is 
ten or twelve miles in length and thi*ee or four in breadth. On the verge 
of this bog a number of wretched mud cabins are built — I counted tliirty- 
one from the public road on the occasion, of my last visit. These cabins 
are worse and more uncomfortable than tlie woi*st I have seen in the 
poorest parts of this country. Tliey are always flooded in winter, and 
damp even in the driest summer. The occupies live chiefly by cutting 
and saving turf, which they draw in donkey carts to Athy for sale. In 
addition to these huts there are three blocks of tenement houses built 
also on the verge of the bog. These houses are occupied at present by 
twenty-one families who live chiefly by saving tiii-f. The children of 
these poor people are employed in the bogs during the summer and 
autumn, and they attend school for a portion of the winter and spring. 

In one of these buildings there is a National school, which is of a low ' 
type. 
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AppendixC. Town Schools, charcwier of attendance. — ^Athy ; population, 4,500. In 
R ~^ott town there is a Christian Brothers’ school not in connexion -with 
sSta^of the Board, which is attended by the Roman Catholic boys of the town 
Scboois. fi.-n d neighbourhood. The Athy Convent has a school in connexion with 
the Board — ^which I shall spealc of in another part of this repoit — and 
id^Donndl a^o a private school for children who are able to pay moderate school 
Athy. fees. The two ordinaiy National schools in the town — I shall refer to 
TowtT” Model seliool in another part of this report — are for young children 
schools whose parents are not able to pay school fees. 

Carlcno. — Population, 5,898. In this town there is a Christian Brothers* 
school and a Convent school not in connexion with tbe Board. These 
schools have large attendances of the Roman Catholic children of the 
to'vvn and neighbourhood. The National schools in the town, seven in 
number, including one convent school which is free, are attended by the 
poorer class of children. 

Tullov). — Population, 2,100. In this town there is a Convent and a 
Monastery. In connexion with the Convent there is a boarding school, 
a clay school for paying pupils, and a National school which is free. In 
connexion with the Monastery there is a boarding school, a day school 
for paying pupils, and a National school which is free. There is also a 
school in the town, attended by Protestant children only, which is not 
in connexion with the Board. 

‘ Siradhally.—ADio Stradbally Convent has a school in connexion with 
the Board which is free, and also a private day school for paying pupils. 
There are two other National schools in the town — one a mixed school 
attended by Protestant cbildren only, and the other a boys’ school at- 
tended by Roman Catholic children only. The schools in the’other towns 
of the District do not call , for observation. It will be seen from the 
above statements that a large pioportion of the children attending the 
National schools in this District are the children of the working 
classes. 

Average Av&roge aitendame . — 

attendance 

Total average attendance for results year ending Februaiy, 1S85, « . 7,100 

1884, , . 6,fi84 


Ordinary scbools, • 

Model ,, . 

Poor liow Union schools, 

Convent „ 

Monastery , 

Total, 

Results , — 

Number examined for results last year, • . 7,501 

» ,, in previous year, . . 7,044 

Increase, . • . 457 

Reading Proficiency. — Reading. In a number of tbe best schools the character 

of the Reading is good, and in a large proportion of the others the chil- 
dren read with a reasonable degree of fluency and intelligence. 

The subject matter of the Reading lessons and of the poetry is 
Writing, i'ecei™g increased attention from the teachers. 

Wriiiny . — In a large number of schools the black-board is used in' 
teaching the junior classes to write and make figures, and the senior 
classes are made to imitate the headline as closely as possible} and to 
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TTi'ite name and date carefully on the last lino of the page. This system ^ppcndixC* 
is prodiicing excellent results, I find the written exercises of the pupils ReponTon 
imiiroving after every visit. StiSe of 

AHthTnetic , — The aim of the teachers, in general is to malce the junior SicJ'oois. 
classes thoroughly acq^aainted with the tables and the simple rules, and 
to tmin the senior classes to work their exercises with accuracy, neatness, ^'JOondl. 
and despatch. The degree of proficiency attained is, on the whole, Atby. 
moderately satisfactory. Aritii^tic 

Spelling . — Oral spelling and writing from dictation are carefully . 
attended to in most of the schools in the District, and in consequence ^ 
the failiures in spelling are few. As a supplement to the Dictation exer- 
cise in fourth class, I get the pupils to write the names of the days of the 
week, the months, and tlie seasons. In the beginning I found numerous 
mistakes in this supplementary exercise, but not many on my last 
round of inspection. 

Grmwiar . — The failures in grammar were not so numerous last year Grammar, 
as in the previous yean 1 often met cMdren in fourth class who could 
point out the parts of speech in a sentence fairly, hut who knew nothing 
of tlie definitions, or of number, gender, case, &c. The senior classes do 
the pai’sing for me on paper. At first they were very awkward at this, 
and made grave mistakes both in spelling and grammar, but after some 
practice they were able to do the exercise tolerably well. In the two 
highest classes, prefixes, affixes, roots, and letter-writing are receiving a 
proper degree of attention dn a large numbers of the schools. 

Geography . — ^The proficiency in geography is of a moderate character. Qoograpiiy. 
Map-teaching is receiving increased attention, and, in consequence, the 
failures in geography are not numerous. Most of the sixth class pupils 
are able to draw an outline map of Ireland, and in several of the best 
schools the sixth class pupils have a tolerable knowledge of the elements 
of mathematical and physical geography, 

Booh-keeping . — In most of the schools the pupils in fifth and sixth Book- 
classes are presented in Book-keeping, and in a good many cases the 
I'equired number of sets are carefully written out, and the answering 
fair j but in other cases the sets are neither completed nor written with 
care. I have met cases where classes were presented for examination 
who had been only a few days at the subject. I need scarcely add that 
the schools in which these practice occurred were of a very low type. 

A griculture . — In all therural schoolsimder male teachers Agriculture is Aericul- 
taugbt and witliafair degree of success. In seveml schools the answering 
was satisfactory, and in a considerable number fair. In one mixed .school 
the answering of the girls was much better than that of the boys. 

Needlework . — In the Convent schools and several others the character Nocdie- 
of the needlework is excellent, but there are several schools in which it 
is scarcely up to the standard. 

Singing . — Singing is taught in the Convent schools with a fair degree Singing, 
of success, and in four ordinary schools with a little success. 

I fully agree with the opinion of Mr. Head-Inspector Fitzgerald that 
a modified fee should be given for singing by ear alone. 

Sewing Machine . — ^The sewing machine is taught in the Convent schools 
and in one ordinary school with quite satisfactory results. 

drawing . a few of the Convent schools the character of the drawing Drawiug. 
is fair. In two ordinary schools it is middling, and in one worthless. 

Geomei/ty and Comparatively few pupils are presented in Mathe- 

Geometry and Algebra,, and of these only a small jjroportion pass at the 
results examination. There does not appear to be much taste for mathe- 
matical stildies among the teachers of the District, 
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Convent Schools . — 


Athy convent, number eraminecl for results last' year, , . 303 

Tullow ,, ,, }} ji ■ • • 26il 

Stradbally „ » m ’ «> • . 281 

Carlow „ ., )) t> • • 226 

Costiecomer convent „ n n . . 212 

Kilcullen „ „ » • - 149 

Ualtinglass „ ,, ji n . . 124 


Total, . . . 1,608 

Tills number is one-fifth of the whole number examined for results in 
the District last year. 

These schools are doing excellent educational word. The following 
summary of my last report on the Athy Convent will show the extent 
and nature of the instruction imparted : — 


Namher oxamiueil for results 


Infants, . 

. 100 

5th Class, . 

. U 

1st Class, . 

. 01 


. • . 7 

2ml „ . • 

. 39 

6th „ , 

. . 12 

Srd „ 

. 39 




4th „ • • 

. 23 

Total, 

, . 303 

Number exiMniiurd in singinff, 


. 92 


drawing, 

. . 

. 88 

U M 

French, 


. 8 


Girls’ Reading Book, . 

. 21 


practical cookery, , . 

. S3 


management of poultry, 

. 32 

» 

sewing machine, . 

. 19 


piano, . 

, 

. 5 

Mie general proficiency 

was satisfactory. 


I shall confine myself here to a short statement on 

the examination 


in practical cookery. Tlie nuns aim at making tte girls thoroughly, 
acquainted with the best methods of doing home cookery well. They 
begin with boiling potatoes, making tea, stirabout, and home made 
bread, making soup, and Irish stew, cooking cabbage and bacon, <fec. 

The kitchen in which the practical work was done is large and suitably 
lighted and ventilated, and fuimished with a large range, clock and 
sand-glasses, and all the necessary culinary utensils, including scales, 
weights, and measures — measure and weight and time appear to be 
elements ii\ cooking every article. The kitchen was particularly clean 
.and neat. The tables were tastefully co yered, tbe range nicely polished, 
and the tins as bright as silver. The girls were dressed in cooking 
costumes — white pinafores and white sleeves. 

Their haiuls and nails were scrupulously clean, and their hair either 
cut short or nicely tied up. A more pleasing sight than this kitchen 
and these young girls I have never seen. Every girl had a particular 
work to do. 

The articles to be cooked were a shoulder of mutton, a stuffed beef 
steak, oxtail soup, apple pie, custard pudding, mashed parsnips, and 
confectionary of different kinds. I was very much struck with the able 
manner in which every gii*l did the work allotted to her, but especially 
so with the girl who had to ornament the , pastry. By the use of her 
fingera and a knife oidy, she made a number of flowers out of the dough, 
that showed not only much cleverness, but a considerable amount of 
artistic taste. ' I can certify that the article were cooked and sent to 
table in the best possible manner. 

When the practical work was over, I binught the giids into Ike ^hool- 
room and asked them to write for me on paper what they could do in 
the way of cooking, and to explain how they would do it. They wrote 
me e number of papers which contained a large amount of valuable 
information on cookeby — I sent' these papers to “the Secretaries with 
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the suggestion tli at they should be returned to me for revision, juid 
afterwards printed and circulated amongst the female schools of the 
country. . stitto of 

The Model Schools . — The Model Schools are admirably conducted, Schoola, 
but only few of the Homan Catholic children attend tliem. At the 
results examinations the answering of the pupils is quite satisfactory, H'-Donnell. 
and at the annual exs-minationa in July, the pupil teachers and Atby. 
monitors acquit themselves creditably. The pupil teachei*s have an • 
opportunity of getting an excellent education. Theii* literary studies 
are strictly looked after, they have a set of meteorological instmments 
which they mark daily, and a set of surveying appaiutus with which 
they are made practically acquainted. They have a well furnished 
laboratory, and they attend a number of classes in connexion "svith the 
Department of Science and Art. The gi'ounds in front of the building 
are tastefully laid out in dower plots, and the kitchen garden is 
cultivated in the most skilful manner. In the garden there is a small 
greenhouse, and a number of improved bee-bives. All these aro used 
as instmments of education. The pupil teachera do the greater part 
of the practical work. I don’t know a better place for the training of 
young men for the office of teacher. 

exclusion . — In concluding this report, I have pleasure in stating 
that, taking all the circumstances into account, the schools of the District^ 
with few exceptions, are doing as much effective work as, perhaps, can 
be reasonably expected. 


The Secretaries. 


I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J- MACD 02 ^NELL, District Inspector* 


Mr. MACAtJLAY. 2 i/r. 

Ennisoorthy, Febrnaiy, 1885. Knnis-^ 

Gf.NTLESIE:^, — In furnishing' this general report on the condition of c onhj . 
the schools entrusted to my supervision, it is unnecessary to refer to the 
area or position of the district as no change has taken place since I 
last had tlie honour to address you upon the some subject. 

Some new schools have been taken into connexion during the past 
two years which had formerly been supported by funds derived from 
other sources. 

Though the attendance is in some instances small, those schools give 
promise of producing much educational benefit in their respecti\'e 
localities. 

It seems more convenient to refer "fco tlie different subjects of the 
official programme in the order generally adopted when commenting on 
the proficiency and progress of the pupils. 

Spelling is, with few exceptions, good in thn junior classe.s as well Spelling, 

■ as in the sixth, but in the intermediate — ^fourth and both stages of 
fifth — there is much room for improvement. This might be effected by^ a 
more extensive use of standard spelling books, and greater care in 
defining clearly the syllables of the words. 

Reading . — So far as mere mechanical or fluent reading is considered Reading, 
there is not much reason to complain, but in the intelligence of the 
subject, and the correct pronunciation, os well as in the explana'tion of 
the words that occur in the lessons, the proficiency is very far from being 
satisfactoiy. 
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AppeMieC. Vaiious causes are assigned by teacliei’s for these most important 
R«"rroa chiefly the acknowledged difficulty of the words to be met 

Stite^of with throughout the lessons. Want of time on the part of the teachers 
Schools. to elucidate the subjects and, to render difficult words in language 
suitable to the capacity and comprehension of the pupils. 
iiacauiay. It must he admitted there is much truth in those reasons. Our 
Ennis- school houit are not long enough for the proper performance of the 
corthy. variety of work which is now exacted from both teachers and children. 
The language used in most of the lessons is, for the majority of the 
pupils, a foreign one, to which they are imaccustomed except within the 
walls of the schoolhonse. ft is to be hoped that the improved and ex- 
tended training of oiu’ teachers will, in course of time, conduce to a 
reaction in favour of intelligent, tasteful, and intelligible reading. Rhe- 
torical or elegant reading can hardly be expected. If the 2 ” mark 
for this highly impoitant subject were abolished, and no result fees 
allowed unless where reading and explanation were faiidy satisfactory, 
both teachers and pupils might be stimulated to greater exertion for the 
attainment of a most desirable end. Any re-arrangement of the school 
books which will simplify the language and introduce a more extensive 
knowledge of familiar subjects or common things," will confer a vast 
benefit on the lising generation. It is not at all creditable that pupils 
of National schools ore specially deficient in general information. 

Wumg. WHtincf is generally above mediocrity in nearly all the schools, and 
in some cases it is excellent, legible, free, and rapid — results that can 
be easily attained in what is quite a mechanical art by careful teaching 
and vigilance on the part of the teacher, combined with the use of such 
copy books as those of Messrs. Thom for boys, and those of Johnson for 
gii'l'’- _ , , . , 

Aritlimetic. AHthmetic may be said {_to be successfully taught, if we are to re- 
gal’d as evidence of success the attainment of a *‘pass " for the practical 
work — were a knowledge of both theory and practice indispensable for 
that end the passes would be less munerous. In estimating the pro- 
ficiency in this branch it should be kept in mind that the standards are 
too high from the fourth upwards. A better and much simpler gradation 
might be adopted. Easy subti’action should be introduced in first class 
and multiplication by one figure in the second. Reduction of money 
inight be commenced in tdiird cjasa, so that the transition to fourth 
would be less sudden, and liquid measure as well os sqm^e should b.e. 
excluded from tlie latter. In sliorfc, all. the questions should be more 
])ractical, and the different stages might be rpore closely assimilated to. 
those of the English national schools with beneficial ' results. Much Vaju-, 
able time is. wasted by the pupils of the advanced classes in thp study of 
intricate and puzzling questions in the higher arithmetic, which can, 
never be of any practical use except to the few who may be preparing for 
the Civil Service. It has often occurred to me that such tune might be 
far more profitably employed in acquiring an elementary knowledge of 
geometry and mensuration. 

Grammar. Gra-timiar continues to be an unpopular subject , for tlip children,, it is 
dry and devoid of attraction ; many parents ,too regfurd, the time spent in 
the necessary preparations of home lessons from text books on gi’amffiar 
as so much wasted. Some teachers have a “knack "of inspiring their 
pupils with an interest in the subject, md in their schools .the progress, k 
frequently good, but where examination usurps the place of teaching tlie 
proficiency seldom rises aboyp mediocrit;y, and vevy. often never even 
reaches it. The programme might be so modified that a Jmowledge 
of the *^avticlo," “noun,” and “adjective” should be acquired in second 
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Geography is a subject tliat cau be made liiglily attractive for cbildien, 4^petidi:i!0. 
and Tvben tbis ia done by the teachers with 2cal and diligence, the results Reports on 
are satisfactory. It is thought that a knowledge of the map of the State of 
world is much too extensive and far beyond the intelligence of third Schools, 
class ohildi’en. Were the map of Ireland substituted and the pupils to Mr, 
begin with the sohoolhouse and surrounding locality and proceed from Macaulay. 
these to the county and province, greater interest would be excited, and Eanis- 
the application of tlieir minds to the acquirement of, more extended 
knowledge of other countries might be more easily secured. Geography 

Extra Sulgects are but sparingly taught in this part of the country, Extra 
partly becaiise most of the cleverest pupils, seeing but slender chances subjects, 
of obtaining a higher education, leave school before their mental faculties 
are sufficiently developed to derive much benefit from the study of them, 
and partly because teachers are indifferent about the introduction of 
subjects in their schools for which most parents have but small regard, 
and which consequently promise but little or no pecuniary gain. When 
children must be forced to learn a subject, or parents coaxed to permit 
them, the process is slow and very disagreeable. 

There can bo no valid reason why the first book of Euclid and a little 
Mensuration should be regarded as extra subjects. They should rather 
be made necessaiy subjects or branches in the higher classes, and a fair 
practical knowledge of them would be far more advantageous to the 
pupils in after life than a superficial skill in the higlier arithmetic. 

The monitoiial system as at present in operation is not now regarded Monitors 
with much interest or confidence. The supply of monitors who, having 
completed their five years course and obtained classification, are eligible 
for schools as principals or assistants far exceeds the demand. 

Those persons are in almost all cases taken from a class in life whose 
/ only resource is labom\ After a service of five years in educational 
employment they are j^totally unfitted for manual work, and they are 
almost without exception too old to be admitted to, or trained for 
business. Their partial intellectual refinement will not let them stoop 
to servile occupations, and coining to face the cold and stem realities of 
life, they find, when they can get no employment in what they under- 
stand, that their five years has been so much time wasted. 

If they emigrate, they see the positions for which they are fitted filled 
by natives, so that only a bitter alternative remains for the untrained 
and half-educated immigrant. It is, no doubt, an advantageous bargain 
for the State to have the services of a monitor, after three years training, 
for the poor remuneration of ten pence or a sliilling a day. In no 
prosperous country could such a thing be secured ; but it will occur to 
moat people, who give this subject more than a mere passing considera- 
tion, that the State should regard the interests and future well-being of 
the individual as much as its own. 

Were the females trained to the different kinds of lace making or to 
such other technical work as is suitable for their sex, the disadvantages 
might be obviated. 

As a paitial remedy for what threatens to become, before long, a 
serious grievance, no candidate should be allowed to serve as a monitor 
more than three years, and admission should be limited to the thirteenth 
year. At the expiration of their time, age would be no bar to their 
admission to business, or in case of females, to feminine trades when 
there would be no demand for their services os teachers. It would 
greatly facilitate employment in the latter capacity if the xvXb requiring 
an average of seventy were relaxed, so that a female assistant could be 
appointed in all mixed schools Imving an average of fifty, as was formerly 
the case. Such a change would be of special advantage in many schools 
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XpptndixC. wKoi'e tbe girls are at present deprived of any training in needlework— 
jj one of the most important branches of their limited education. I have 

site of always regarded the rule of seventy as inflicting a great hardship upon a 

Schools. Y&cy large number of Irish girla. 

Compulsory education is a question that now occupies a prominent 
juacaulay. place in the public mind, and many persons look forward with interested 
Ennis- anxiety for the promised legislation on -the subject. 

However necessary such an enactment may be regarded by those who 
Compnisory earnestly desire to have all the people educated, it cannot be denied that 
education, stringent measures will be productive of much hardship, and looked upon 
• with aversion. 

Were the country prosperous, and the people all in good circumstances, 
no great inconvenience might result, but if any measure be adopted that 
will compel ill-clod and badly-fed children to attend cold, uncomfortable 
schoolhouses in severe, wintry weather, serious consequences to their 
physical health must undoubtedly ensue. Compulsion should at first be 
merely tentative, and limited to towns and villages where the schools are 
more accessible and the buildings more comfortable. 

My experience would go far to show that if the managerial influence 
often used to procure such an attendance as ju.stifies the primaiy grant 
for the establishment of a school were persistently sustained, compulsory 
attendance would hardly be necessary. 

In one sense “ compulsion ” will be productive of much good, because 
if the State compels children to attend school, it must relax the stiin- 
gency of its rules as regards building grants, and thus provide school- 
houses sufficient in number, roomy and comfortable, carefully lighted, 
]Droperly heated, and suitably constructed for ventilation and cleanliness. 
TewberB* Residences for the teachers are progressing but slowly. Though the 
TeBidencei. years in existence, only Uiree houses have been erected 

in this district. At such a i*ate of progress some centuries must elapse 
before all would be suitably housed Sites cannot be procured, and as a 
fair proof of this assertion i t may be mentioned that of the three houses 
' referred to, two have, from absolute necessity, been built on the road- 

side, both landlords and tenants refusing eligible plots. 

Blame has often been most unjustly thrown upon the managers in 
connexion with the working of this Act. All the managers of this dis- 
trict, except eight, are Catholic clergymen, and it is very well known' 
they are seldom possessed of freehold or fee-simple property which they 
could lease for the purpose. 

Tlie permissive Act has proved to be a failure, and the only remedy 
is a compulsory measure which will oblige landowners and tenants to 
give sites where necessary at a fair valuation. 

Another obstacle to the erection of residences deserves to he noted. 
Many \inmarried teachers, both male andfemale.areunwilling to undertake 
the onus of housekeeping ; the former because of the additional expense 
that must be incurred for the maintenance of a servant — an expense 
their limited incomes cannot permit them to incur — and the latter from 
a justifiable aversion to live alone and without protection, often, in soli- 
tary places, where many of them are comparative strangers. 

Progress of It is a source of gratification that primary education continues to- 
•(lucatroa. make steady progi'ess in this country, and though it still falls far below 
the popular requirements, there is groimd for the general expectation 
that in the course of a shori time it iimy be further developed, so as to 
afford to the children of the humbler classes, for whom National educa- 
tion was originally intended, the same facilities for advancement in life, 
by means of intellectual culture, that are freely accorded by the State in: 
of Southampton Li'brar>^ Digitishtit)n Unit * 
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I haci mtended to adyert in tliis report to the necessity of many 
desixuble improvements, sucli as “drill,” “physical training,” “ technic^ UepoitTon. 
instruction,” “ deportment and manners ” during and after school hours. Siau of 
Those subjects, though forming a most essential part of populai* educa- Schools, 
tion, and consequently an important item in inspection duty, cannot now 
receive from Inspectors the amount of attention that is justly due to Idflcauiay. 
them. Since the work of inspection has become an endless routine of I^ntijs- 
examination, Inspectoi’s are mere examiners. Their local or personal 
influence has almost disappeared. The constant pressure and won'y 
arising from the overwhelming requirements and official exigencies of 
Results Examinations, leave no time for its exercise, or for the proper 
discharge of the various other duties wliich are an indispensable part of 
an Inspector’s work, 

I have the honour to he, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

P. T. Macaulay. 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office, Diildin, 


Mr. Connelly, a.c. 

Tralee, Pebruary, 1885. 


Mr. 

Conntlly. 

Tralee. 


. Gentlemen, — I have the honour to submit my General Report for 
the year 1884. 

The district comprises the middle portion of Xerry, extending from Doscri^tiou 
the confines of the county of Cork far into the Atlantic in peninsular 
shape to the Blasket Islands, a distance of about sixty-five miles. The 
country is divemified by cultivated hjll and dale, and barren mountain 
and ravine, exhibiting in some places tbe gentle aspect of agricultural 
industry, and in. otliere that poverty of soil and severity of climate 
peculiar to the wild and nigged seaboard which stretches from the 
northernmost point of Donegal to the south-westem portion of Kerry. 

It is gradually being opened up by raihvays in every quai-ter. Twenty- 
five year’s ago the first line was continued from Killamey to the county 
town situated in the centitj of the district. Later on a branch line con- 
nected the two witli Castleisland on. the east, and a second quite 
recently with Killorglin on the west, wliile ivithin the last six years 
another line was built between Tralee and Listowel in the north part of 
the county. A line of iiulway has been made between Tralee and 
Fenit, situated at the head of the bay, a distance of six miles, in con- 
nexion with the pier and harbour at present in coume of constmctdoii 
which, it is hoped, will attract a not inconsiderable portion of Trans- 
atlantic commence. Steam tramways to be completed within twelve 
months ai’e being marked out from Tralee to Costlegi*egory and Dingle, a 
distance of thiriy-one miles, once the seat of Spanish trade. Means of 
communication, between the different parts of the coimty have become 
easy. People on one or two days in the week tbink little of leaving them 
homes, and acquire new tastes which they have the. means of gratifying. 

Already there is a marked improvement in the general well-being. 

The standard of living has been appreciably raised, a standard from 
which it is to be wished they will not -willingly descend. But a few 
year's ago numbers of children even on the day of the annual inspection 
wheii everyone tried to appear as well as possible, came to school scantily 
cl&d with but ill-washed hands and faces and bare feet. Now there are 
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Appendtxc, comparatively few, and the majority, especially in the girls’ schools, arenot 
Rep^on comfortably but often tastefully dressed. Their houses are no excep- 
Skate of tion though the advance is not so apparent, but occasional -white-washmg 
Schools. whore before there was none, a flower-pot on the sill, coloured blinds in 
the windows, are evidence that they are alive to the refinements as well 
CoTinaiiy, as the necessities of life. Yet it cannot be said these facts, pleasant 
Tralee, as it is to recognise them, are the direct result of the training given in 

the schools. Other causes have been at work of which the facility of in- 

School fees, tercommuiiication has been one. Horeover a corresponding increase of 
school-fees, though it would be natural to expect it as a concomitant of the 
advance in comfort has not taken place. I have before me the fees paid 
in ten schools, some of them widely separated from each other, for the last 
seven years — in one cose for six years only. Seven years ago the average 
annual fee paid by a child calc\ilated on tlie average attendance was 
4s. 11c?. The annual average fee during the last seven years is about 
4s. -6c?., and the annual average fee for the last year in the ten schools 
was only 4s. 4cZ. It is the custom to say that the parents of the 
children are reluctant to pay, and that they think not only that they are 
under no obligation but even that the Teacher who is well paid by the 
State, should be much obliged to them, for allowing their childi’en to 
come to school at all and earn results fees for him. No doubt it is a fact 
that parents do not seldom, argue in this manner. But at the same time 
little effort seems to be made either to disabuse them of this idea or to 
enforce payment. 3/Coro individual spirit and determination and a 
much more united front could be shown against both the spread and ex- 
istence of so pernicious an error. No parent can have a right to claim 
free admission for a child when he is able to pay. It is a distinct wrong, 
for he engages the attention of the Teacher to the loss of those who do 
pay and he engages it unduly because gratuitoiis instmetion is little 
valued. It debases the mind and is akin to gratuitous relief. Yet 
cliildren are allowed into schools free because the Teacher does not like, 
bos not strength of mind enough to refuse admission — and not only are 
they admitted but they often have scarcely any books, and it is presumed 
that a child canleaimwithouttheinstrumentsof learrdng. In theinterests 
of the chUdreu themselves even if •fhe money were afterwards I'etumed 
in some other form or expended for their good, such payment is desirable 
in order to foster that spirit of manly independence and self-respect 
DUcipUne. which it is the object of education to teach. Discipline is not bad. It 
has improved during the last thi-ee yeai-s appreciably. Yet there is room 
for improvement- There are so many defective portions of the school 
phenomena that meet the eye during the day allowed to pass unnoticed, 
not thi’ough ignorance of what is meant by order and discipline, silence, 
punctuality, and readiness to obey, butbeoauseitis no particular interest 
of the Teacher to maintain his school in an efiicient state of control. 
There is no fee for discipline nor for the tone of tlie school, the result 
of those many impalpable causes which individually tend to escape 
notice but which still exist like the dust revealed only by the sun- 
beam. There is a uniformity that would delight the heart of a 
soldier or a military despot. But it is a dull uniformity devoid of 
originality or vigour. With the exception perhaps of the convent 
scliools, the same tone prevails everywhere, and though in the former 
there is a much greater approach to efficiency, they still afford a good 
example, where religious influence may be supposed to be dominant, 
of the stimulating effect aresults fee would have of keeping before the mind 
the necessity of a fresh, healthy, spirited management. I use the word 
discipline in a large sense comprising many subheads, and implying nearly 
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everytlimg not now represented by a results fee — cleanliness and moral ■‘^ppendixc, 
tonein particular — good orbadhabits — laziness, sluggisliness, indifference, Reports on 
carelessness and a host of kindred eyils on the one hand ; and on the other, State of 
coui’age, 2 ^ei«everance, stoiit-heartedness, openness of mind and manner, 
indttstry, love of duty, self-control and self-reliance, and that chai-ity and Mr. 
forbearance inculcated by the General Lesson. These are the chief and Connelly, 
lasting fruits which should he broiight away from school, which malco the Tralee, 
boy the father of the man, and constitute the foundations, which make 
up character. It is to form his character the boy is sent to school at alL 
Let there be a fee for character as well as for reading and writing. To 
read and write well are the chief instruments, to be sure, of bread- 
winning as much as the i^lough and the mill are instruments of bread- 
making. But the most successful breadwinner is not the man of the 
thiee Rs hut the man of character. The embryo citizen is ta\ight the'law 
— let him also bo taught how to observe it. XJndoubted authorities lay 
and spiritual have said, and still aay, that the absence of self-resti'aint 
in the matter of drink is the chief obstacle to our progi'ess as a nation, 
Ecclesiastics of high rank now p>roclaim in addition, that the same 
absence of self-control in another sphere is beginning to be prevalent — 
that a spirit of anarchy and insubordination to la^vful superiors is 
abroad. 

Under this liead again which might be called a Geiieml Merit Pee, Seadi-ng. 
coxild be put the intelligent e^Ianation of the subject-matter of the 
reading lessons. How seldom is the reading intelligent, ■ bright, and 
lively — ^how seldom is it other than extremely irritating — ^to put the 
simplest and easiest questions and to meet with nothing but a vacant 
stare. The Teacher knows that in practice whether the class answer 
well or answer badly liis income will not be affected. There is little or 
no fluent and expressive reading, and but a very ordinary regard for 
punctuation. In fact even in the higher classes the piij^ils seem hardly 
to know the names of the stops, certainly not the notes of interrogation 
and exclamation. For this there are many reasons. Children cannot 
express ^^^eil what they do not understand ; and the teacher seems to rest 
satisfied if he can secure a pretty good style of mechanical I'eading, 
which really consists in merely pronouncing each word in its turn in a 
fairly distinct tone. In the second place I do not think lie prepares the 
lesson beforeliand. Prepared notes or books amiotated are seldom found. 

Children are not taught to read their lesson as a logical exercise, to see 
the relation between thedifferent j)ortions of the subject ; the subdivisions, 
their connexion or subordination. Comparison and reflection ai’e never 
thought of. The intellectual side is discarded ; and the formation of the 
thinking faculties, the permanent outfit of a boy as ho enters upon the 
battle of life is neglected. It is no answer to say that this view of 
popular education is too high. Every one should reflect and reason, re- 
gard tlie past, look to the future — ^the laljourer looks to his weekly 
wages, the wages of those about him, of those who have gone before him, 
of those in other countiies — the fanner watches the markets, the rise 
and fall of prices, and tlie cause of their rise and fall in his o^vn. and 
other lands. Some who uphold the old system before payment by re- 
sults w^ instituted, may here step in as its advocates and lay the short- 
coming at the door of the new. Even gi'anting their position establish 
a merit grant and their objection is answered. This seems to be the 
Gpiiit of the recent circular in respect of the double scale of payment in 
convent schools jjaid by cajntation grant, by which a grant may be 
awarded of IDs. or 12s. per head, according as the general proficiency is 
only fair or good. A value is put upou the atmosphere of a school and all 
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AppendieC. those influeiices which promote the health of the mind, as the influence of 
jteTrtTon climate, of regular and active hahits, of clothes, of food, many of them 
sSe of indiscernible in their operation, promote the health of the body. A 
Schools. tim'd reason why the reading is so indifferent is one over which there is 
no control— the absence of good, cheap, entei-taining literature. In the 
Connaiif sister country cheap books abound. The novels of Dickens I believe 
Tmlee. -were recently selling in the streets of London, for a penny each. It is 

diversity of reading, especially amusing 1 ‘eading, which by increasing the 

interest, helps the understanding. In the country parts of Ireland there 
is no such encouragement. "When a child goes home he has no aiimsing 
instrvictive story, and he turns with reluctance to his school-book because 
it is tiresome, and brings to his mind the recollection of tedious exertion. 
In one of the schools in which the reading was good, the master ex- 
plained that the children read with pase because he did not confine any 
one class to its particular class-hook, but encouraged.the children to read 
not only their own, but those of other classes. 

Rewliiig It is a further subject of regret that reading books, other than the 
Ij&ok#. in generEil use in all the schools, aro not introduced. No matter 

how good a set may be if it is the only one, teachers and pupils tire of 
it — they go over them, ad nauseam. They are devoid of freshness, variety 
and surprise, and become monotonous. And yet there is as much room- 
■ for local enterprise hei’e as in England. The art of reading really well 

. is most difficult for a boy to attain, never mind what liis rank in life — 
he it tlie highest or the lowest — yet it is that subject which does not seem 
to receive especial attention. A boy -who reads well, will probably have 
a good manner, a proper address which will serve him eventually far 
more than being an arithmetical athlete. Yet the excitement on an 
inspection day is expended on the arithmetical cards. The chief idea 
seems to be able to do sums well. But it is relath’ely the former at- 
- taiument, that will slowly and impei’ceptibly lead to advancement. A 
boy who cannot read well will scarcely, when he leaves school, be able 
to open his mouth, certainly not with credit to himself or satisfaction to 
his hearers. I once asked a teacher of a school, in wliich some pupils 
were preparing for competition in some bi’anchea of the Civil Service, 
whether reading entered into the programme. He laughed, and seemed 
to scout the idea of so elementary a subject being required. In that 
school the reading is still, though somewhat improved, heavy, coarse, 
and laboured. 

A. manager once told me of a boy who, to the satisfaction of his mother, 
was learning science. It was considered a talisman in answer to wliich 
the door to position and wailth would spontaneously open. Her dis- 
appointment was considerable. He was a pupil in another school which 
enjoyed a reputation for tlie success of its pupils in the Civil Service, in 
wliich the reading and grammar and geography, the humanities so to 
say of the school, were poor or bad. 

Wriiing. The ^jenmansHp in the schools is to be much commended. Copy 
hooka with engraved headlines are everywhere to be found, and head- 
lines of an improved nature. The style of engraved headline is much 
more compact, much less drawn out, the down strokes are thicker than 
'the up strokes, the style is round, and a full firm hand is being learnt. 
Dictation, both in point of peumaiisiiip and spelling, is also very fail’. In 
Ariihinetic arithmetic every class except the fourth shows a very fair proficiency — 
In this class the transition from the thii’d class seems to be ra^er 
sudden. In the first three classes the work is exclusively mechanioah 
In the fourth class a good deal of reflection is required. Easy, sums 
in reduction might be set down for the third classj and the progi’amme 
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for first aud second classes advanced in a corresponding degi’ee. Me- -^p p^ndi xC. 
mentary ideas of figures might also be introduced into the programme Repcrta oa 
of Infants. Grammar is very fairly understood, including the parsing State of 
of simple sentences — but when it comes to parsing poetry and -smting Sclio^ 
letters in the sixth class, the break-down is very general. Very, very Mr. 
seldom does a child -write a simple easy letter with any approach to ConneUif. 
proper punctuation. The standard has to he let down considerably to 'i'mlee. 
secure a pass. But improvement has been effected, and children are 
taught the meaning and use of simple sentences, and instead of ind\ilgmg 
in very immeaning combinations of words — ^they are taught to string to- 
gether with some connexion, a few ideas grammatically expressed. Punc- 
tuation, however, is not understood — and the ideas they put on paper 
are very seldom a photograph of -what is in their minds. Yet in tiie G«ogiapliy. 
absence of story books, or other means of increasing their vocabulary and 
flexibility of thought, little more can be expected. Of geography, a very 
fair knowledge is also shown wherever the programme is well marked 
out. But in the junior stage of the fifth class, the answei-ing ia bad. 
owing not altogether to the possible comprehensiveness of the rcquire- 
nifmts, but pailly to a defective method of teaching. In fact, I am dis- 
]>osed to believe, that much of the teaching of geography is not teaching 
at all — that it consists in little more than the boy learning by lieavt the 
pages of his text-book, and the -teachers listening to his repetition. 

Kot long since, this class broke down in a large school, and I afterwards 
understood that the teacher in charge of the class, had with much zeal 
and a^iduity, devoted one hoar a day during the year to hearing tlie 
geography lesson as I have described. 

Needlework is generally well taught. Continuous employment of the Nwdle- 
pupils during all the hour's of the day prevails. Seldom at visits without work, 
notice ar*e they to be found idling. At the same time a mistaken coui*so 
seems to be sometimes adopted with a view to fully using every moment, 
of doing away in -winter, at any rate, with the play-hour. Children 
cannot possibly keep tlieir minds fresh and vigorous from ten o'clock in 
the morning until three o’clock in the aftei-noon. Neithercan the teacher. 

The brain becomes exhausted, tbe blood is impoverished and goes to other 
pai-ts of the system. And it requires fresh air and bodily exercise to renew 
the red corpuscles, and maintain a flow of blood to tlie brain. 

A circumstance which tends to inrpede the efiioiency of instruction in Small 
many schools is, I think, the smallness of the attendance. In as many 
as thii*ty-six schools, tliei-e is accoiumodation for less than sixty children 
allowing eight square feet for each child. In those schools the liigher 
cliisses have few pupils, some ai-e drawn away to agricultural pursuits ; 
and those that remain are entering upon more difficult pai*ts of the achaol 
programme in different stages, and on account of the diversity of stondai-ds 
cannot secure the same undivided attention from their master or mistress. * 

Where the cliildren of the upper classes number only twelve or fifteen 
or even twenty divided as they now ai'e into four or five distinct gi'ades 

they might be made to constitute one senior class, the jmogrammo being 

divided into two parts for two years. The arithmetic might, perhaps, be 
allowed to stand as it is as much of it is taught through cards, and depends 
on the individual effort of the child as distinct from the example and 
companionship of his classmates. But the programme in reading, 

■writing, and spelling, in grammar and geography might be identical. 

The uniformity, it might be objected, of instruction tliroughoub the 
country would be thus destroyed. The quantity might, but there would 
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be a very great gain ia the quality. The attentiou of tlio master would 
1>e comparatively concenti’ated. He would not be distracted by being 
continually obliged to shift bis mental standard in the same subject, or 
to pass to another subject every five minutes with lumecesaary labour 
and embarrassment to himself and loss to the pupil thus dependent upon 
a haphazard guidance and direction. At the same time, the weakest 
and youngest pupil in the new class of the least mental capacity would 
derive encouragement and be excited to effort by the example of his 
comiucles. 

One principal foaturo of this district wliich deserves some special re- 
fcreuce, Ls tlie convent schools of which thei'e are six in number three in 
the co\inty town and one in each of the towns of the district. These 
schools had on their books'last year an average of 2,7u8 children. The 
literary proficiency is much the same as in other schools — it is good, fair, 
or bad j hut over and above tlie literary instruction they receive, there 
comes out far* more prominently than in any ordinary National school 
the gradual moulding aiid formation of tiro mind, the regulation of its 
wishes, desires, and aspirations, the subordination to authority, the 
abnegation of self, the desire to please, the patience under effort, the life 
governed by rule and principle which dawns upon the happy careless 
infant pupil amongst its playmates rather than its classmates, a word 
of much too serious import — and expands with each succeeding year into 
a more determined and successful fight against difliculties till it sets upon 
the sober brow and modest earnest manner of the grown-up girls of the 
scIiooL It is easy to distinguish a girl educated in a convent school. 
Those efforts are not by any means always well directed — and the pai-tial 
success and piutial literary attainments are often disappointing ; but it is a 
fault of the liead ; it is no fault of the will. The moml influence exerted 
in these schools is incalcidable. 

I am, gentlemen, yoiir obedient servant, 

'William Connelly. 

To tlic Secretaries, 

Education Office. 


Mr. Shannon. 


Millstreet, March, 1885. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to submit for the information of ihe Commis- 
sioners my second general I’ejport upon this district, which has been in 
my charge sine© Octobei', 1880. Since the date of my last report, March, 
1882, there ha.a been no change in the extent and general circumstances 
of the district ; but there have been changes and decided improvements 
in the number and condition of the schools. There were at that time 
106 in operation; there are now 111 ; hut the benefits have been other 
and greater than the increage ^ ^utnbQrs, Three new schools have boeti 
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built in localities prevLously witliout any ; two mixed schools held in 
wretclied hovels liave been replaced by foiu’ handsome and coniinodious 
buildings ; one male and one female school, each in wretched repair and 
entirely too small, have been abandoned, and new ones built in their 
stead j while thirteen schools have been enlarged and otherwise 
improved. 

The attsndiince has more than kept pace with this increase in school 
accoininodation ; the new buildings are crowded ; and thero has been a 
general advance in the mimbors attending the old ones. This is strik- 
uigly exemplified in the case of a new school built in a veiy remote and 
wUtl inoimtainous district, near the sources of the SuUane river at the 
boimdary between Cork and Kerry. Besides affording access to school 
to the children near its site, it was expected to lessen the pressuie on 
a greatly overcrowded school two or three miles distant. The new school 
is crowded to its entire capacity; while the old one remains inconveniently 
full. This is meroly an instance of the state of the district as regards the 
desire of the people to avail themselves of the educational advantages at 
their disposal, to which allusion was made in my last report. In fact I 
believe there are not a dozen children in the district of a school-going 
age, who are not attending. There may be a want as regards regularity 
and punctuality of attendance; none otherwise. 

It appears from this, that a law to make attendance at school compul- 
sory would have here merely the effect of remedying the latter defect ; 
it would increase, not the number of pupils on rolls, but the average 
attendance. 

This, no doubt, would render it necessary to provide additional school 
accommodation; oven at present there are seventeen or eighteen localities 
where overcrowding prevails; and in some of these places, the schools 
are unsightly and ™icalthy, 

I need not here advert to the desimbility of having rooms where 
children spend a great portion of the most impressionable part of their 
lives cheerful, elegant, and commodious ; but humanity requii'es that they 
should have iu such rooms S 2 ')ace to move and broatlie freely. As a law 
to compel children to come a certain number of clays every ycMvr to 
school involves the necessity of providing healtliy and suitable school- 
rooms, the improvement in extent and epmUty of school accommoda- 
tion which .such a law would enforce is in the eyes of ediicatiouiste one 
of its great advantages. There are ceitaiinly difficulties in the way; but 
they can be overcome if the end be considered desirable. 

One of these difficulties is that of procuring sites; in sevend of the 
places I have referred to Avhere overcrowdiiig prevails, the managers are 
willing to build new schools, but are unable to get a proper lease of the 
ground. An Act of Parliament giviug power in srich cases to take sites 
would be very heneiioial. 

Beside.s its evils iu other respects, the want of economy caused by 
defective school accommodation has always struck me. Thus in one 
school, which, is ty]ncal in this district so far as this defect is conceimed, 
the salaries and fees received by the teachers and monitors amount to 
more than £170 per annum. The results produced by the teacliing stall 
are unquestionably much less than could be achieved if they liad proper 
school appliances; the accommodation, &c., necessary to make their 
labours fully effective could be procured for £100, reju’esenting an annual 
income of say £5 ; thus foi* want of this small item the other annual 
expenditure is in part rendered fruitless, 
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ADptndUC. The mechanical results able and zealous teachers produce under such 
Rfipo^on eii'cumstauces are but little beyond T.vhat less skilful and zealous ones can 
State of attain ; while as regards the inHuences whose weight and measure can- 
Scboois. numerically expressed they are placed at a still gi*eater dis- 

advantage. 

Shannon. The evils of defective school accommodation and appliances will be- 

Millstreet. come Tiiove apparent and consequently more unendnmble when the new - 
' Training Colleges have been some time in operation ; it will be sheer waste 
in every way to send highly trained and efficient teachers to wretched 
school-rooms where the childi-en have not room to move, whea'e the 
atmosphere is oppressive, and where the requisite maps, charts, <tc., are 
either absent, or if present, cannot be properly utilized. To put first class 
workmen at wretched and defective machinery m what no manufacturer 
would dream of} we are moi-e short sighted in school matters. 

Compulsoiy While on tlie subject of compulsory education, I may mention that 

uducation. most of those in,tei*e 6 ted in the matter with whom I liave conversed are 
in favour of it, provided the measure to give it effect be properly safo- 
.guoi'ded so. as to prevent liardship. I may also add that some of the 
difficulties of. .enforcing such an Act would be at a minimum in this 
district. With three exceptions of schools for the better classes in 
Mocroom and Kanturkf ettended by about one hundred children, there 
.are none" but National schools in it ; and attendances at these schools 
would he considered satisfactory. 

Subjects of I now pi“oceed to offer some observations regarding, the general pro- 

iBsiTuctiou. fici(22icy attained in the various bi’anches of the school programme. 

Reading. Reading. — There has been an improvement as regards explanation 

since my last report was written, but not to the extent desirable and 
attainable. Mechanical reading is usually fair*} a superior style is 
exhibited in but few schools, where there are class-rooms and capacity to 
utilize them. 

Writing. Writing, — This branch receives careful attention in most schools, and 

■ progress in it is satisfactory. 

Aritbmetic. Arithmetic. — I can also record satisfactory progress in this branch. I 

believe the programmes of first and second classes might be extended 
with advantage. A more difficult course ot addition would be advisable 
for the former, and simple multiplication by one figure in the latter. 
There would bo ample time for teaching the course I have suggested for 
each class during the school year ; and children entering the third class 
better prepared tlnm at present would be able to master fully the pro- 
gramme in aritlimetic for that class — a most impoitjant consideration. 

Gramruav. Grammar. — The principal defects I have noticed in teaching tliia 

subject are in the wiuit of connexion between it and explanation, and 
in composition. The laiilts obseiwable in the latter are not those usually 
experienced. There is no lack of ideas and words to express them on 
the pai*t of sixth class pupils, when a subject for a letter is given 
tlicm j the failure is in Ihe mechanical part. There is not a proper 
dh.-tiion of tlie sentences, and punctuation. is neglected. The quick wit 
and fertility of imagination of our race are often evidenced in these 
•letters. 

Geography. Geography. — Little progre.ss can be recorded in this branch. Whiles 

leasonable amount of proficiency is attained in the lower classes, the 
answering in the upper too frequently indicates the neglect of map- 
teachiiig, and the too ^eat dependence on tasks. I concur in opinion. 
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. -with those of my colleagues wbo recommend that the geographical pro- -^PF^ndixC 
giainmes in these classes should be made moredefiniteby assigning to each EeportTon 
a certain portion of some of the text-books on tlie Commissioners’ list. State of 

Agriculture. — I have reason to believe that a considerable amount nf 
attention is given in most of the scliools to this subject ; but, while there • 
has been an improvement in the answering, there is not an adequate 
return for the time and care bestowed upon it. The text-book used by 
the pupils is too difficult for the lower classes, and its style and an'auge- Agriculture, 
ment are not attractive to the upper. I would suggest the removal of 
this branch from the programme of the fourth class. ‘ 

Aiuaic. — Formerly confined to the convent schools, there is a tendency Music, im- 
to introduce this branch elsewhere, which is a Impeful sign. Some provemeut 
teachers in other schools have taken out certificates of competency to 
give instruction in it, and have fonned classes. 

Extra Branchas. — Those .tai^ght in this district are principally Extm 
geometry and algebra, and in a few cases the use of the sewing machine, tranches, 
girls’ reading book, and pliysical geography. Though the answering 
in the mathematical subjects is generally fair, the extent and quality of 
the instruction given are less than might be expected. The defects are 
of a two-fold and opposite charaotex*. While in some schools less is 
attempted than might be, in others pupils are set to study these hianches 
who have not the requisite tflste and capacity. Time is consequently 
wasted, and the tempers of both teachers and pupils not improved. Unless 
tlie latter can do most of the work by themselves, leaving to the fonner, 
at the hours set apart for the classes in geometry and algebra, I'lrin- 
cipally the duty of examinmg and explaining difficulties, the time 
bestowed upon these subjects is not usefully employed. 

I perceive that many of the insiDection staff ai-e in favour of removing Sewing 
tlie use of the sewing machine from the list of extxna. My experience 
leads me to agree with the suggestion. 

Irish is spoken by the adult population in many parts of this district, Teaching of 
and is understood by a section of the children iu these places ; but no 
classes for instiniction iu the language are in existence, none of the 
teachers have certificates of competency to instruct iu it, and there is no 
practical desire on the part of the people to study it. I have heard the 
Regalatiou, that before a class in Irish can be recognised the teacher 
must have such a certificate, called on “ obstacle to the cultivation of 
the vernacular. It is, of coui*se, the best sofeguaixl for its proper study. 

I know of no other obstacles,” real or imaginary, to this study than 
those I have mentioned. 

The question of over-pressure in schools having been prominently dis- 
. cussed during the past year, especially in England, I was led to give 
.considerable attention to it. The prevalence of such a defect in schools 
would be deplorable for two reasons. In the first place, the physical 
condition of the child subjected to it would be injured ; in the next his 
•mental powers. When the student who has had too many subjects to 
.study, and who has not as.similated the knowledge he may have acquired, 
arrives at the age when a real demand will be made upon his facultms, 
he caimot respond to the call. He is pumped out,” like the imder-tmined 
competitor in the race, wlien the goal is neax'. I must confess I had 
considerable difficulty in arriving at a conclusion. While mjtny of tlio 
.teachers say the Eresults Programme is too hard, in practice they look 
upon it as too easy. A child who fails in any of the three B.s at his an nual 
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AppendisC. examiuatioii need not te promoted, and in most eases should not he. 

R n ^ teachers advance the pupils failing 

SiTto to the next higher class, tlms aho^ving they do not consider the pro- 
Schoola. gi'amme too diScult. My oihnion is that over-pressuro does not exist in 
the schools of this district, 

Shaniicn. Teacliei'8. — The fiu-tber experience I have acquired concerning the 

Millstreot, teachei’S of this district con6nns the favourable opiiiion I expressed re- 
- — garding tliem in my last Repoi-t. With few exceptions, they are pains- 

ciSmjSoL taking and zealous in tlie discharge of tlieir school duties, and their 
moinl character and standing in .the estimation of the inliabitants of the 
loeaiities where they work, leave nothing to be desii*ed. Their faults ai*e 
principally owing to the lack of professional skill j nor is this surprising, 
considering tlie large propoiiion of them untrained. I must confess to 
Want of a feeling of disappointment that the xmtra-ined teachers do not exhibit a 
training. gj*eater desii G to avail themselves of the op}-)ortunities Avhieh tlie new 
Eegulations as to ti*aining afford thorn. While acknowledging the 
advantages of the Training Colleges in the abstract, the trifling in- 
conveniences and pecuniary sacrifices which attendance at them would 
involve, arc suliicient to prevent them from availing themselves of these 
advantages. Ojily two — one principal and one assistant — have attended 
the last training course. I have not failed to impress upon them 
in all cases where I deemed it advisable the desirability of going to the 
Ti*aining Colleges. I have urged the managers on the same subject, and 
I believe there will be a much larger number of candidates for the coui-se 
of 1886. 

I think it would be mo.st beneficial to revert to the old Rule of the 
Commissioners, declaring untrained teachers ineligible for first class. 
Monitora, Monitor's , — The change in the monitorial programme which came into 

Jefcctsin force in 1881 has nat\u*aUy directed the attention of Inspectors to the 
met Hx . tciiching capacity of monitors. I must confess I was not prepared for 
the defects I found, even in the case of monitoi’S in good schools. The 
exphmation was, liowever, sufficiently plain. The monitors had not been 
called upon to teach systematically — in some instances not even occasion- 
ally — ^iii the presence of the principals, that tlie latter Tnight point out 
thoh‘ faults and suggest improvements. They Avere sent to the classes, 
and told to give a lesson in reading, or grammar, or arithmetic, as the 
case might be, as if method came by instinct. Though at consider- 
able inconvenience, I applied in all cases the teaching test rigorously, 
and I believe a great improvement has been the consequence. Whei'e 
several monitors are in the same scliool, as in convent and other large 
schools, I get tliem to teach in succession lessons in the various branches, 
the other.s observing and criticising afterwoi'ds. I find this plan 
highly interesting to the monitors and their teachers. 

While on this point I may remark that those failing to ■ teach satis- 
factoiily had often the prescribed portion of tlie hand-book well studied, 
though not carrying out the directions containeu in it, thus showing 
the necessity of combining theory with practice. 

Educational In conclusion, I beg to express my opinion that education is steadily 
diSet advancing in this part of Ireland, and that the improvement of the 
school-houses where such is necessary, and the operation of the new 
Training Colleges, will leave little, to be desired. A comparison of tho 
Census Returns of 1871 -and 1881- shows that “ illiteracy” has decreased 
in the various paiishes of this district to a large extent in the decennial 
period ^ and a conversation- 1 had with a clergyman- — a former pro- 
fessor in .a diocesan seminary and college for liigher education of the 
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well-to-do classes, shows that in quality as well as quantity the education App^ndixO. 
imparted in our schools is good. He informed me tliat many of the Keport^on 
students at this college received their eai’lier education in National schools, State of 
and that in such cases the authorities of the college have little trouble Sc toola. 
with their after progress in English and mathematics, since the fo\inda- 
tion in these branches is sound. The reverse is frequently the case with 5;««njwm. 
pupils from more pretentions establishments. This testimony refers to Mitlsirest. 
the adjoining distidcts as well as to that of which I have charge, since 
tlio students at the college I allude to are drawn from all. 

I have again to record my sense of the interest the managei*s in Managers, 
general take in then* schools. In most cases they visit them frequently ; 
and when unable to do so, are careful to keep themselves informed as to 
tlieir circumstances and progress. The serious defects in the school 
buildings to which I have adverted in this report are not as a rule to be 
attributable to them, but to want of funds and to the difficulty of pro- 
curing sites — the latter being the most frequent obstacle. This also 
2 )revents the Teachers’ Residences Act being more largely availed of ; and 
much inconvenience and hardship are the result. In one parish, for 
example, the schools in one portion of it are wretchedly inadequate in 
size, and tliere are no residences for the teachers. The manager is most 
energetic, and would spare no pains to build new schools and residences ; 
but he cannot get a site even for a residence for himself, though much 
in need of one. The necessary remedy can be provided only by legis- 
lation. 

I remain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

P. Shannon, Distiict Inspector. 

The Secretai-ies, Education Office, Dublin. 


Mr. Pedlow, a.b. 


Dunmauway, March, 1885. 

Gentlemeit, — 111 accordance with instructions I beg to submit to you 
my General Bepoi’t, for .the year 1S84, on this district, which has now 
beea xuider my inspection for nearly six years. 

The schools in operation are as follows : — Ninety-eight Ordinaiy, one Schools. 
Model school with two depaiinnents, one Convent school, and three Poor 
Law Dnioii schools. The average attendance at the ordinary schools for 
last year was sixty-five, and the entire number of pupils examined, 

8,1G7. 

The teachera number 161, and they are classed as follows ; — ■ 

Principals. Aaditants. 


U., 

lb* 

III., 

XJnclossed, 


Mala 

Fcmalo. 

Mile. 

l<omalo. 


3 

1 


. 5 

7 

_ 

5 

, 30 

18 

5 

12 

. 20 

lU 

18 

21 

1 

2 

1 

3 

50 

48 

20 

40 
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Schools . — ^TKe managei-s of tliis district all seem anxious to" avail tliem* 
selves of the grants made hy the Coinmissioners to hiiikl new schools 
■where they are req^ured. No school-houses are absolutely bad. All are 
slated, and have boarded flooi-s. Last year gi’ants were made to build 
tlrree large schools, two of these have now been comi)Ietecl. Before the 
expiration of two years, I expect that there will not be a single school- 
house under my insi>ection either bad or middling. Five dwelling-houses 
have beeu built under the Teachers’ Residence Act. They are all very 
comfortable, but many more ai-e lu’geutly required. 

Compvl&ovy Attendance . — Teachers expect great advantages from a 
system of compulsory attendance. I have been speaking to many 
managei’s on the subject, and I met none who expressed disapproval of 
it. In towns, the artizan and labouring classes would derive great benefit 
from it. As regards rural localities, my experience has been, that 
managers have sufficient influence to enable them to make p^ipils attend 
pretty regularly. A vigorous enforcer^ient of any law on the subject 
■would, I think, be niostimadvisable. How to ensure regular attendance, 
without interfering too much with the private rights of individuals, ia 
what requires the most serious considemtion. "Were teachers to furnish 
quai’fcerly returns of attendances of pupils on rolLs to in.spector.s of 
schools and inspectors of police, a sufficient check on irregular attendcra 
might thus be .secured. It would, 1 believe, bo unwise to prosecute, 
without the sanction of a manager, \mless in very exce)>tional cases. 

Teachers . — I can s])eak of the teachers of my district as a hard-'working, 
honest, and faithful body of public servants. - During the lost three 
yea?-a, I have not reported the character of any teacher as either middling 
or bad, and in that time, only one case, of falsification came under my 
notice. 1 hope that future legislation will compel teachers to give their 
undivided attention to their schools. This would result-iu increased 
proficiency and better emoluments. A teacher’s salaiy oxight to be such 
as to enable him to devote himself exclusively to the education of the 
children committed to his charge. Until teaching, and teaching only, is 
the profession of all in charge of schools, serious impediments will arise 
to account for backward proficiency. 

It may bo interesting to know from teachers’ returns, the salaries of 
principals in this district. -Average emoluments from schools is as 
follows : — 


First Class, raales, 
First Class, females, 
Second Class, males, . 
Second Class, females, 
'lliirrt Class, males, 
Third Class, females, 


£ s. d, 
121 7 6 
HH 2 9 
87 II 0 
73 9 10 
.^8 15 8 
61 5 0 


^ Schools on capitation grant account for the small salaries to Third 
Class male teachers. This return does not include Model, 'Workhouse, 
or Convent schools, and is for the year j'ost tended. It refers to twelve 
teachers in First Class, forty-seven, in Second Class, and thirty-four 
in Third Class. Assistants receive small salaries. Many of them do 
as good work as principals. They are seldomc-allow.ed to. teach extras 
Man-ied school-houra, and they rarely get a share of school-fees. • ■ 

women aa Strongly of opinion that the time has ifow arrived 'frhen married 

leachcrB, wotnen should not he allowed to teach in schools. .. This, conclusion I 
have come to, from facta brought under my notice from time to time, in 
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the coui'se of my inspections, and from the opinions of managers, frequently ^ppendLcC. 
expressed to me on the subject. Some, no doubt, give satisfactory service. Rep^^on 
Many reduce themselves to a delicate state of health wJiich often results State of 
iu retirement or I'esignation at an early age. There are twenty-five Schoolii. , 
married female teachers in this district. During the last three years 7^ 
five left the service of the Commissioners at an average age of thirty- Pcdtow. 
eight years. Three of these received gratuities. I may here observe Gunman* 
that there ai*e man}^ imemployed young female monitoi-s, excellently 
trained, and who cannot get appointments. 

lieccfding . — Junior classes are taught this subject very fairly, and I am 
glad to be able to report that explanation in the lower drafts is also 
improved. Failures usually commence in fifth, and become more 
numerous in sixth. Teachers often attempt too much work. In mixed 
schools they usually take agiiculture, and book-keeping for girls. When work 
this is done, reading, and especially explanation, sutfer. It is possible to attemptetl 
present boys for examination in foiu-teen different subjects. A thorough 
knowledge on such an extensive coin*se could not be acquired unless by 
the scholar of exceptional ability. As a consequence, when the full 
course is taken up, reading gets little time, and the other branches are 
vei’y superficially taught. ISducation in its true light — the cultivation 
and the training of the mind to habits of thought — is lost sight of. Tlie 
fault is that of the teacher’s themselves. They do not weigh well tlie 
compass of a boy’s mind, whose age, when in fifth and sixth classes,, 
usually ranges from eleven, to fourteen years. A student of auniversity 
1ms generally a course of four subjects, and to have a fair knowledge of 
these, is looked upon as satisfactory. It is much easier to do this than 
fur a young lad to make nj) the most elementary principles of the exten- 
sive programme, which in a National school may be tjiken in ordinary 
and extra branches. 

In my district, I have instructed all teachers to make the pupils 
first class read with attention to stops and grouping of clauses. This it 
is easy to do, as the memory of young children is usually good, and 
their facilities for imitation possibly better than at any other time. 

Good reading is acquired by imitation, and once the junior pupils master 
the subject in their own classes, the after stjiges become easy. 

By adoptino: this plan, the reading in my district has been greatly 
improved. 

Writing . — Teachers are usually careful about this subject, and as a Wjiiinj;, 
result, the copies are generally good imitations of headlines. Fourth 
class pupils in many schools write the Civil Service style in Thom’s No. 

9 Copy-book admirtibly. Some years ago, I noticed that senior classes 
made scai’cely any progress, or none at all. The want of improvement 
was so general, that I concluded the fault could not be that of the 
teachers. Tliird class pupils wrote Vere Foster’s headlines up to No. 4 
well ; after that, they remained stationary. I recommended all teRc}iei*s 
to advance pupils who could write No. 4 j of Vem Foster’s series well, to improved, 
Thom’s No. 9 Copy-book. The result was that pupils made lupid pro- 
gress, and often became good and exjjeit writers before their promotion 
to fifth class. In senior classes, I have time tables so arranged that one 
half-hour is devoted to writing copies, and another half-hour to an exercise ’ 
on paper. At I’esulta examinations, I expect 100 exercises numbered, 
signed, and dated, in addition to the headline copy-books. I look upon * 
the production of these exercises carefully worked and marked, as 
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evidence that tlie teachers are complying with the Board's excellently 
drawn up programme in the Stthject. 

Arii/imetic'.^Tn jimior classes, failures are few, Fourth class pupils 
usually have gone beyond theii- programme, and answer well. Both 
stage.s of fifth find considerable difficulty in working the cards correctly. 
Errol’S more frequently occur through inaccurate work than through 
mistakes in theory. Teachers manage to make their sixth class pupila 
have a sound knowledge of the subject in all its details. The time spent 
at arithmetic in' this class, is often double of that given to reading, which 
is equally important. I think that the sixth class tests at presentin use, 
are too difficult. A teacher could not obtain a fair number of passes 
excejjfc by an expenditure of labour, which the usefulness of the subject, 
in comparison with others, does notjustify. To omit questions done by 
miles committed to memory, and tliose which can bo worked easily and 
directly by algebra, but tediously and indirectly by aiithmetic would, I 
believe, be beneficial, and enable teachers and p>npils to spend more time 
at other branches. 


SpelliTig. Spelling . — Tip to, and including thiixl claas, spelling is good in most 

schools. In fourth and fifth classes number two passes are numerous, 
but on the whole, the subject is well attended to. 

Grammar. —A thorough knowledge of grammar seems to be difficult, 
to acquire, and I find that few toachei’s are able to impart their knowledge 
well Parsing up to the programme for first stage of fifth, is fairly done, 
but the practical use of ])arsing — to write grammatical English— is badly 
attended to in most schools. Teachei'S are not solely to blame for this. 
Surgcsiions Letter writing requh-os practice. Neither the pupils nor their parents 
wl-iting and Correspond much, and the work done in school is not in any way supple- 
composition mented. Good style in composition is hardly ever aimed at, and essays are 
rarely written. Grammar in sixth class is a most extensive subject, I there- 
fore think that the fees for it sho^ild be raised, and the programme made to 
include a stated number of essays to be wiitten by the pupils, and mai’ked 
and criticised by the teachers. The sixth book contains excellent selec- 
tions of good English, but from detached pieces uniformity of style or 
unity in thought cannot be observed. No writer can be taken as a 
model, and none for imitation. Sixtli class pupils should have read a 
few simple, but complete works of well-known authors. "Were some of 
Thackeray’s, Dickens’s, Swift’s, or Goldsmith’s writings on the requisition 
list, and advanced j)upils required to take the subjects of their com- 
positions from the books they had read, and at the selection of their 
teachers, they would thus obtam a taste for reading, and style in writing 
the English language. 

Geography . — I am glad to be able to repoit good progress under this 
head. Map work might be better attended to, and atlases arc not 
much used. In many schools I have brought this defect under notice 
and have impressed lipon teacliers tliat when pupils draw maps of 
countries they get correct ideas of the shape, and magnitude of countries, 
and retain their Imowledge witliont inuch effort of memory. 

In a few good schools my suggestions as to maps have been carried out. 
Ttapid . — Since my previous report, gi'eat progress has been made 

propeu in this very usefid branch, and with most beneficial I’esults. I notice 
reculture I travel through the country, that farmers are gradually 

agr.cu uxe. suggestions and the plans recommended in the school- 

books for improving their systems of agriculture. During the last six 
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ynars the im]n*ovement Has, an tills disl.ricfc, been very rapid, and I -^ppoidixC. 
attribute this satisfactory result to the theoretical knowledge which the Repom on 
jutpils gained at the National schools. Managers have noticed this, and State of 
tl»ey will not now permit any teacher to neglect the theory of agricnl- Schools, 
ture. I often noticed when examining in this subject, that the important jj/j.. 
paragraphs were got by rote, and in all schools answers are frequently Pcdloto. 
given in the words of the text book. It is to be regi’etted that some Dunman- 
treatise in simple language is not on the Board’s list. The “ Practical 
Farmer ” is much more difficult to read than the Fourth Book, and to a simple 
fourth class pupils it is at first unmanageable. Explanation of the text book 
technical words and phmses is seldom given. Wlien I ask pupils to 
explain such phrases as “volatile organic compound/’ “consistency of 
dough,” and many ec[ually difficult expressions, I rarely get a cornjcfc reply. 

There is no doubt that the same amount of knowledge, as that re- 
quired for fourth class could he clearly expressed in simple English. 

Whilst teachei*s do not sufficiently well explain the meanings of terms 
used, I am of opinion that a book should be placed at then’ disposal so 
easily understood as to I'equire little explanation, and in plain and 
simple English, so that pupils would not first have to learn to read it. 
Baldwiu's book is excellent for sixth class. 

Book-keeping. — Many rural teachers have large classes in book- Book- 
keeping. The pupils are seldom well prepared. In country schools 
much time is uselessly wasted on it. The subject should, I believe, be 
stmek off the programme, except for schools in. large towns. 

Extra Branches. — Geometry, Algebra, Physical Geography, Girls’ 

Beading Book, aaid Sewing Maoliine, are the extra branches usually 
taught in this district. I have to report satisfactory progress and good 
answeiing generally in all these subjects. To acquii-e q knowledge of 
the use of the sewing machine is so simple, that it i*eqnii‘es little 
teaching. It should, I believe, be abolished as an extra branch, or else 
the fee greatly i-educed. Those who sell the machine are usually willing 
to give the necessary instruction. Irish is taught most successfully in 
two schools to large classes. The teachei's of these schools obtained 
special prizes as rewards of their exertions. 


Biscipline and Order . — Euring tbo last three years 1 directed -my 
attention especially to discipline and order. I noted defects in schools, 
and studied the Inibits of teachers who had thorough conti;ol over then' 
puq)il8. When opportunities occurred, I imparted my information to 
those who required instruction. Good disciplinarians agree on many 
points ; they treat their pupils witli gentleness and pei’suasion. In theii' tea^ew° 
schools the fear to offend or displease is a greater influence than that maintain 
secured hy the rod ; and the best check against violations of niies is, 
that boys or girls who ofend, sink in the estimation of their schoolmates. 

I regret that the pnncipals of a few schools use their pupils ^vith too 
great severit}’’, and so make themselves to be dreaded rather than loved. 

I expect, however, that roughness of manner will soon disappear. The 
best teacher in my district, one who within the last five years has 
twice taken a first Carlisle and Blake premium, never inflicts corporal 
piinishment. Teachers should never lose sight of the maxim, that 
children are allured to learning by love rather than fear. In all good 
schools in this distiict pupils march in time at the cliangcs, and in 
schools where music is taught, I have instructed teachers to make the 
pupils sing when marching. 
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ApptndhC. Model School . — The Dunmaiiway Model scliool is well attended by all 
Reports on denoninations, ami continties to do excellent work, both, in training 
State of ° young persons for tlie office of teacher, and in giving a thoroughly sound 
SchooiB. English education to all classes. The jjresent lieodmnster, who has been 
in charge of the male department for more than three years, teaches 
Ptdtort'. with skill and ability, and in all matters requiring judgment, exercises a 
Dunraatt- discretion. The former headmistress, who has now gone to Lim- 

erick, conducted her department with remarkable zeal and efficiency. 
Duanian- As a disciplinarian she was exceptionally good. Facts best give on idea 
of the work done at this institution. During the last two years, 22 
Its ful teachers and monitoi-s taught at the school Avere examined for 

nesa!**'*' classihcation. Of these, 13 took second-class papei-s, and all passed; 

9 took third-class papers, and 8 passed. The one wlio failed liad been a 
pupil teacher for only three months. Jaeven of these young teachers 
went to training and 6 obtained first-class. Only six teachers of ordi- 
nary schools in my district obtained first-class during the last five yeai*s. 
The average attendance at the school for the year just ended was 281 ; 
and the numb(5r of individual examinations in extra branches at last 
results inspection Avas 458. 


Teacteti’ Promotion of Teachers . — I cannot conclude this report without refer- 

ring to the difficulties with which teacher's have to contend before they 
are allowed to obtain first-class. Unless their schools are in a highly 
satisfactory state, they cannot be recommended even for second-class. 
Scientific teaching is usually the result of vast experience and careful 
training. The teacher who is at first only middling, in the couree of time, 
and after practice, often becomes fairly good ; but before he can possibly 
give sufficient eAudence of his skill, his reading days are gone ; his 
leisure hoiirs are taken up with domestic cares ; his memory, application, 
Obstacles and taste foi Study, have been blunted. In youth, fresh from school, 
account before settling down in life, he would have little difficulty in passing 

for Blow the necessary examinations. Tho London Univeraity is, I believe, one 
promotion, of the best examining boards of the United Elingdom. I find from the 
returns of this institution, that a small percentage pass their final exam- 
ination in Ai’ts who are over thirty yeare of age ; whilst the percentage 
of stxidents who pass at twenty years of age is pretty high. I think it 
would be on improvement if teachers were allowed to go through the 
different examinations, C, B, and A without restriction, save that tlie 
lower cla.ss should be obtained before the higher class be attempted. 
Tlie restnetions now in operation as to admission to the examinations, 
could be applied in reference to the payment of salaries. First-class 
salary should not be gi'anted until teachers prove themselves highly 
efficient, and are certified as such by head and district inspectors. 

I take this opportunity of thanking the managers and teachers for 
their co-o]jeration Avith me, and thefr endeavours to facilitate my work 
on all possible occasions. 


I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


Tlie SecretaneS; Education Office, Dublin. 


W. Pedlov. 
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Mk. Caheoll. 

Albert Institu-tion, Glasneviu. 

I beg to submit my report on tlio Agricultural department for tke 
year ended 31st December, 18S4. 

Albert Agricultural Institution. — Agric^iltural Students. — Daring the 
year 1884, there were two sessions for agricultural students, 

First Session, 15th March to 11th July : — 

Pupils adinifctcil hj competilivo examinatioo, . , . 2.^ 

Paying student*, . , , . , , ,25 

Total, ... 50 

Second Session, 1st September to 23rd December : — 

Pupils admitted by competitive ex:in)iuation, . . . 2> 

Paying student*, . ' . . . . , .22 

Total, . . .47 

I have pleasure in reporting tliat the pupils have been attentive to 
their studies, and that their conduct has been perfectly satisfactory. I 
believe the students appreciate fully the advantages placed before them 
in this Institution, and I have considerable hope that the reorganiza- 
tion referred to hereafter wll when effected bring this Agric\Utural 
school to a high state of efficiency. 

Sessions for Teachers o/National Schools. — Theresnltsfrom establishing 
these sessions have not been as satisfactory in point of attendance as is 
desimble. The attendance at the sessions was as follows : — 

First Seselon, , 10 

Second SsssioD, .......... 16 

There can be but Uttle room for doubt that time will sliow that 
teachere who have attended these coui'ses of agricultural instmotion will 
prove themselves to be more efficient instructor in the science and 
practice of agiiciilture than if they had not attended and that the incentive 
of increased earnings of results fees will stimulate others to attend these 
coui*ses. 

The Dairy Department. — In my report for last year I endeavoured to Dairy- 
show tliat the Commissioners in taking up the subject of dairy education Depart* 
for this country had undertaken a much needed work and one which in 
otiier countries had given excellent results. The establishment at the 
Albert Institution of a department for dairy education should produce 
large advantages for this country. The agricultural students trained 
here and the teachers of National schools who attend the teachers’ ses- 
.sions will carry away much information which will be serviceable to the 
country. The sessions for instruction to young women in dairying which 
have been so successfiU at the Munster Dtiiry School sliould produce 
e;!jually good results here. I may be permitted to mention an incident 
ill\istiuting how even a small amount of information in an industry may 
bring .large beneficial results to a distidct. 

During oneof the dairy sessionshere a pei-son engaged in iarming asked 
permission to be present at some of the practical lessons in dairy work. 

He had never seen butter made on the improved systems. The butter 
made at his farm was bad in quality and compared with well managed 
dairies small in quantity. After receiving a few lessons here this peraon 
■adopted the systems illustrated at the dairy school, and in a short time 
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his butter was quite satisfactoiy. Xbis person has since returning to 
his distinct given leasons tofarmei's in butter making. He infomismetbat 
the information ■which he has acquired will be of .service in his neighbour, 
hood as he has determined to spread as far as ho can the knowledge 
which he has acquired. He also states that during last 'winter his butter 
yield was increased by more than ton per cent, through putting into 
practice a process connected with -winter daii-ying wliioh had been 
described to him at our daii-y school. 

The Eoyal Dublin Society gave its support to the, dairy school, and at 
the close of the session tho Society contributed valuable money prizes 
to pupils who were successful in obtai n ing distinctions at the examina- 
tions. 

At the session lifh July to 23rd August 17 pupils attended. 

Owing to the variety in tho classes now aihnitted for instruction to the 
Albert Agricultural Institution, it has been decided to an-ange the 
sessions for 1886 as follows : — 


1st Session, 
•2nd « 

3rd ,, 


National Teachers. 

, , 1st Mfvy, a six weeks’ course. 

. . JstJuly, „ „ 

, , 1st Sept, „ „ 


Aoriculiuiul Students. 
From 1st March to 31st October. 
Female Dairy Students, 


From 7th Janunry to 20tlj February. 

„ 6th November to 20bh December, 


This arrangement of tlie sessions ought to give satisfactory results, 
The National teachers are on the farm, ■when crop cultivation ie in pro- 
grcs.s, and at a time when the farm mnuagement is of such a character 
os will illustrate a considei-able variety of farm practice. The session of eight 
montlis for agiicultural student embraces a period wliich ■will biing under 
their notice, the practice of farming in all its bearings. For the female 
daily pupils two sessions are arranged during the •winter. This pei'iod 
pro^vddes a time ■when young women can behest spai*ed from their homes, 
and although it may be thought that the summertime should be selected 
as the period for education in this industry, experience has shown 
that the principles of dairying may be as effectively taught in the ■winter as 
in summer, ■whilst a larger number of pupils enter for tlie winter sessions. 
This period may therefore bo considered a time when the greatest 
amount of knowledge can be disseminated. Under the varied circiun- 
stances of this institution here referred to, I am of opinion that a better 
arrangement of sessions could not be devised. 

The Fa/t'm . — The crops on the farm were above average in point of 
yield and quahty. The spring-time was favourable for preparing tlie 
land for cropping, and although the early summer did not give promise 
of satisfactory returns, yet the realization of harvest ■was most satis* 
factory. The potato crop was abundant, and o^wing to a dry summer 
there was no attack of disease. Wheat too yielded well, and the green 
mops, mangels and swedes were considerably above avei-age. 

Uniortimately towards the end of the year an outbreak of pleuro- 
pneumonia of a virulent type occurred which gave much trouble. The 
disease broke out on the 17th November and before tho close of the 
year fourteen animals were attacked and slaughtered by order of the 
Local A'uthority. Measures for isolation and disinfection failed to 
arrest the progress of the disease, so that is was deemed advisable to sell 
for slaughter all the animals that had been associated -svith the cows •which 
had been attacked. The insidiousness of this disease, tho obscure natiu’c 
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of its incubation, its fatal cliarivcter, and the grave conse([uences attendant 
u])OU careless or incUlferent management through which the disease may- 
bo retained andpropagateci, make itimperative upon the legislature to direct 
stringent measures for its extinction. I liave very little doubt that the 
extinction of plcnro-piieumonia from tliis country is possible, but measures 
of a drastic chaa-aeter ai'e necossaiy. I feel satisfied that tlie “ stamping 
out ” system which freed England from the rinderpest must be put iaforce 
in this countxy befoi-e we are relieved from this great plague. As long 
as temporizing measures are solely relied upon so long shall we be subject 
to outbreaks of pleiu’o-pneumoni^u 

Experience of recent action of the Privy Council in this country in 
eradicating foot and mouth disease lias shown that restrictive measures 
wisely conceived, finnly and judiciousdy canied out, will free a country 
from a very insidious, contagious disease. Pleuro-prieumonia is not in- 
digenous to this country. Measures for dealing with it similar to those 
which, gave us immunity from foot and ruoutli disease should clear Ire- 
huul of a plague which causes a great natioml loss. 

In consequence of the outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia liere, we were 
obliged to abandon the holdiiig of the session for dairy instruction which 
it was intended should be given in Jaunary, 1885. The profits of the 
faiMu will also be injuriously affected, as wc were obliged pnidentiully to 
refniiii from renewing the stock of cows, and so the sellmg of milk, from 
which much profit is derived, was stopped. 

Experiments . — The experiments caixied out on this farm were — 

1. The continuation of raising and developing new varieties of 
l)otatoes, and trials of various manures in potato cultivation. 

2. Ensilage, a system that appeal’s to have considerable interest for 
the farmers, was also experimented upon. 

3. The use of a varieby of manures in crop cultivation, as well as 
effects of the use of ai*fcificial manures in grass cultivation. 

d. The influence of tlie consumption of varieties of cattle food upon 
crop produce, a subject of considerable importance, was also the subject 
of experiment. 

The results of those experiments are carefully recorded, and the 
pupils are made familial’ with .metliods of conducting experiments, as 
well as obsei’-\dng efibets. 

The 2Iu7isier A<jricullural and Dairy Sclbool . — ^The satisfactory re- 
sults wduch have attended the progress of this school described in 
previous repoits continue. The sessions for daily instruction to young 
women have been fully attended. Three sessions were held during the 
year. 

IstSesaion, . , , Uth January to 8th March, atSended ty 29 pupils. 

’2nd „ • • • 10th March to 13Ui May, „ 19 „ 

3rd . • • 25th May to 21st July, „ 17 „ 

Some interesting and valuable experiments have been made in the use 
of the cream separator, which prove that tliis new machine has 
qualities which should ensure its use in large dairies. A very consider- 
able iucrease in the butter yield has been gained tlnough the use of the 
separator at this school. 

The Local Committee continue their efficient effoi’te in supporting tlie 
interests of the establishment. 

The committee of ladies for the eucoumgement of cookery have been 
exti’eniely attentive in promoting the work which they have under- 
taken. The comfort of the pupils and geueiul order of the school have 
had the advantages of tlioir eiicouraguig supervision. 
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seventeen acres of grass land, whicli will be worked witii tko school 
farm. This will contribute very materially to tlie efficiency of Uie 
school A larger stock of cows may be kept, and the rearing of calves, 
hitherto piirsuecl under difficulties, may be more satisfactorily earned on. 

Ordinary AgncuUural Schools and School Gardens . — There were on 
’31st December, 1884, in connection with the Agricultural Depart- 

Ordinapr ^ meiit — 

Agricultural schools, « . » « * <19 

Senoul ganlaus, ...... 20 

Hithei*to I could not report favourably on the management generally 
of the farms attached to these schools. I have endeavoured in various 
ways to promote in the teachers a desire for improvement. In some 
cases a response has been made, and considt-rable improvement has taken 
place. I am, however, reluctantly obliged to report that some of tliese 
school farms are in an inefficient condition, and that unless improve- 
ment is noticeable it will be my duty to advise the withdrawal of such 
from the Agricultural Department. 

I have endeavoured to ascei’tain how far the instruction of gills in 
. agnculture is likely to prove a success. I have examined some classes, 
and was much pleased with the result I believe the project will bo 
attended ■with very satisfactory results, and as far a.s 1 can see at 
present the girls in the higher classes show a very great desire to acquire 
a knowledge of the subject. 

I should like to see established in connection with the Agricultural 
Department a system of encouragement for skill in the use of agiiculturol 
implements. In many parts of this country the implements in use are of 
the rudest description. Efficient cultivation cannot be effected with such 
implements. The time is fast approaching when an intelligent workman 
^vill earn a wage proportionally liigher ilian that earned by the person who 
depends upon an ordinary education to fit him for one of the various offices 
where muscle is not required. This industrial training is especially 
necessary for Ireland. There is much to be done in the country for the 
youth who are destined to remain, while for those who are to fight the 
battle of life in the colonies an industrial training would be a merciful 
provision. A good deal might be done in our agricultural schools by 
encouraging the teaching of proper methods of fann work, and encouraging 
boys in acquiring a knowledge of implements and their use. 

Mxami'nation of Teachers in Agriculture . — I am pleased at being able 
to report that my oxamination of the papers of teachers for classification 
Agriculwpp. show^ that the subject of agnculture is now fairly well studied. As the 
teachijig of agriculture is compulsory in rural P’ational schools, and os for 
tlie purpose of classification it is required that teachers possess a ceil-aiu 
amount of knowledge of the subject, we niust*expect lhat’the young men 
who adopt teaching as a profession ■will come better prepared to acquire 
such a knowledge of the subject as will qualify them to give instruction 
in it efficiently. 
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I have the honour to remain, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Thomas Caruoll». 
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Literary Classification of tKe 696,130 Pupils who atteaded School onco or 
oftener within the last Foui*teen Days (Fortnight) of the Month immediately 
preceding tlie Results Examination. 
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Tablb No. 1 .— Classification of 7,83S National Schools in regard to cleanliness 
of (A.) Out-0(Hces, (B.) School-rooms, and (C.) Children. 


District »nd Ccotrc. 

A. 

0ut-01Qces> 

B. 

SdiuoDroom. 

C. 

Childron. 

1 iS 

b| 

•gw 

H 

1 

u 

u 

e 

3 

2 

i 

n 

e 

a 

9 

Z 

•d 

o 

O 

M 

>5 

S 

•o 

m 

ta 

Good. 

a 

i 

3 

iS 

1. Lettarkenny, , 

SO 

25 

18 

54 

55 

70 

22 

55 

83 

9. 

147 

2. Londonderry, . 

74 

39 

m 

16 

92 

42 

5 

90 

39 

2 

130 

S. ColeraiTie, 

81 

26 

3 

27 

DO 

38 

- 

122 

15 

- 

137 

4, Ballymoua, 

62 

34 

5 

39 

98 

42 

- 

08 

42 

- 

140 

5, Donegal, . . 

46 

30 

- 

56 

70 

63 

8 

55 

80 

6 

HI 

G. Stmbane, . 

58 

24 

2 

E3 

GO 

49 

3 

89 

43 

- 

13-2 

7. Magliera, . 

90 

36 

3 

15 

83 

55 

G 

87 

56 

1 

144 

7i- OookstOAvn, 

56 

43 

9 

25 


G2 

12 

49 

72 

12 

133 

8. Belfast, North, . 

70 

43 

- 

- 


24 

4 

90 

23 

- 

113 

(!a. Cairickfcrgns, . 

71 

35 

1 

.9 


22 

. 

OR 

31 

- 

119 

9. Belfnet, Soutlij ■ 

84 

28 

- 

- 

02 

20 

- 

100 

12 

- 

112 

10. Newtownards, . 

51 

50 

7 

4 

88 

27 

5 

84 

34 

2 


11. Lurgan, . • 

42 

51 

16 

6 

91 

24 

- 

79 

36 

- 

115 

12. Sligo, . . 

22 

60 

5 

52 

49 

79 

1 

62 

66 

1 

120 

13. EaniBkillen, • 

93 

14 

4 

43 

132 

■n 

4 

144 

10 

- 

154 

14. Omagh, . • 

81 

21 

9 

23 

96 

34 

4 

95 

37 

2 

134 

15. Dungannon, . 

23 

62 

Ml 

16 

69 

51 

11 

71 

52 

8 

131 

16. Armagh, . 

108 

8 

- 

n 

117 

ID 

- 

124 

3 

- 

127 

17. Downpatrick, . 

60 

50 

10 

7 

92 

33 

2 

no 

17 

- 

127 

18. Monaglian, . 

69 

32 

- 

32 

89 

34 

_ 

85 

38 

_ 

123 

19. Newry, . 

33 

34 

35 

28 

65 

54 

14 

42 

82 

9 

133 

20. Ballina, . 

51 

8 

2 

6.3 

■bI 

32 

6 

84 

40 


124 

21. tSwineford, 

38 

32 

10 

53 

68 

56 

m 

36 

91 

6 

133 

liy. Boyle, , 

26 

25 

34 

68 

59 

56 

8 

42 

71 

10 

123 

23. CoTan, . 

45 

40 

4 

56 

77 

67 

1 

83 

62 

_ 

145 

24. Bailieboro , , 

34 

35 

9 

57 

■ml 

34 

IS 

69 

58 

8 

1'35 

25. Dundalk, 

87 

20 

6 

15 

118 


_ 

'no 

9 

_ 

128 

26. Westport, 

39 

32 

14 

43 

42 

81 

5 

27 

90 

11 

128 

27. Roacommon, 

44 

23 

4 

64 

7S 

El 

12 

74 

42 

9 

125 

28. Longford^ 

82 

27 

15 

56 

42 

69 

19 

38 

67 

25 


29. Trim, 

79 

21 

10 

17 

91 

27 

9 

104 

23 

_ 

127 

30. Dublin) North, 1, 

67 

60 

B 

3 


28 

_ 

100 

18 


118 

81. Ballicamore, 

16 

16 

6 

1 

63 

47 

IG 

56 

63 

7 

126 

82. Tnam, . , 

84 

10 

1 

40 

96 

33 

Id 

132 

IL 

1 

144 

33. Uolllngar, 

80 

20 

5 

22 

93 

mI 

5 

70 

53 

4 

127 
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Table No. 1 Classification of 7,838 National Schools in regard to cIc.anlineBB 

of (A.) Out-Olfices, (B.) School-rooms, and (C.) Children — continved. 


District and Centre* 

A. 

Out'Offioes. 

B. 

^oheol.room. 

0. 

OhOdron. 

1 
S «1 
2*3 

C O 
1” 

■d 

s 

o 

eg 

.S 

•a 

s 

i 

n 

1 

in 

'B 

a 

O 

S 

i 

a 

1 

«b 

a 

■ ^ 

■d 

a 

S4. Ghdway, . . 

78 

18 

4 

m 

115 

15 

_ 

115 

15 

_ 

130 

35. BaUioasloe, 

51 

33 

17 

30 

77 

44 

10 

79 

43 

0 

131 

36. Farsonstown, * 

56 

20 

8 

40 

so 

34 

- 


28 

- 

124 

37. Dublin, North, 2, 

38 

40 

20 

6 

B 

25 

5 


40 

24 

104 

30. Dublin, South, 1, 

76 

87 

1 

1 

Bfei 

24 

9 


27 

Kl 

115 

39. Listowel, . . 

77 

17 

- 

15 

99 

8 

2 


19 

- 

lOD 

40. Dublin, SoutIi,2, 

70 

29 

8 

19 

99 

23 

4 

108 

18 

- 

12G 

4 1 . Porhirlington, . 

66 

85 

11 

24 

102 

30 

4 

96 

35 

5 

136 

42. Gort, , 

75 

18 

11 

20 

98 

19 

7 

85 

23 

16 

124 

43. Tcmplemoro, . 

44 

27 

1 

45 

72 

45 

- 

70 

47 

- 

117 

44. Athy, « 

90 

16 

4 

18 

122 

6 

- 

121 

7 

- 

128 

45. Ennis, . . 

50 

13 

6 

38 


83 

0 

88 

IS 

3 

107 

46. Tippemry, . 

31 

■ID 

2 

53 

m 

29 

1 

71 

32 

2 

105 

47. Kilkenny, . 

69 

42 

10 

11 

59 

51 

12 


57 

9 

122 

48. Yougbal, . • 

92 

11 

6 

7 

101 

11 

4 


12 

2 

116 

49. Waterford, , 

70 

33 

13 

12 

103 

23 

8 

105 

22 

1 


50. Enniscortby, , 

60 

36 

6 

27 

112 

13 

4 

126 

3 

- 

H 9 

61. Limerick, 

45 

35 

2 

24 

68 

38 

- 

m 

40 

- 

H 

OU. Eatlikcale, 

68 

21 

7 

12 

74 

27 

7 

CO 

39 

- 

■ ■ 

&8. Clonmol, . 

70 

17 

m 

30 

90 

28 

2 

90 

30 

- 

120 

54. Tralee, 

6-2 

16 

11 

19 

82 

18 

1 

67 

34 

- 

101 

55. Millstreet, . 

79 

18 


8 

87 

19 

3 

B3 

21 

5 

100 

56. Mallow, . , 

63 

41 

■ 

13 

07 

29 

- 

01 

35 

- 

lie 

57. Killamey, 

80 

30 

10 

8 

80 

33 

m 

100 

23 


123 

50. Bantry, 

52 

14 

11 

41 

80 

25 

13 

05 

28 

5 

U8 

59. Dunmanway, 

77 

m 

m 


81 

9 

14 


15 

- 

104 

60, Cork, • • 

70 

D 



85 

21 

3 

74 

35 

- 

100 

61. Bandon, • . 

40 

m 

B 


50 

45 

15 

80 

30 

- 

no 

Total, 

3,818 

1,809 

469 

1,742 

5,293 

2,184 

361 

5,273 

2,343 

222 

7,838 


' ■— ■ • “ T 2 
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Table No. 2. — Classification of 7,838 National Schoole 


Dbtriot bn<l Contie. 


]. Lelterl^enny, 

2. Lonclontlarry, 
i). Colcraiue, . 

4. Dallymcoa, 

5. Donegal, 

<>. Stra^'snio, • 

7. Maglienv, . 

7a. CoiiTistown, . 

S«. Bulfast, 

JSa, CiimuK'fei^iis, 

1<. Belfast, Soutli, 

In. NeivtowDanla, 

11. Lurg^in, 

12. Sligo, 

1P>. Enniskillen, 

14. Omagl), 

15. Dungannon, 

16. Armugli, 

17. Downpatrick, 

1>), Mfjnnglian, . 
li>. Ne«i‘3*, 

2li, Ballina, 

21. lUlIngbadereen, 

22. Hoyle, 

23. Cavan, 

24. nailiuborongli, 

25. Dundalk, . 

26. Wvstport, . 

27. Itflseoinmon, 

26. lifliigford, . 

2.'*. Trim, . 

56. Dublin, North, 1, 

31. BjlHnamore^ 

32. Tuani; 

33. illaUiiigar, » 

34. Galway. 
tK*i. Ballir.ualoe, 

36. I’lii'SOQstown, 

37. Dublin, Nurtli.2j 
3d. Dublin, South, 1, 
3fl. Distune). . 

40. Dublin.Soiitli,2, 

41. Portorlington, 

42. Gort, . 

, 43. 'IViiiplemore, 

44. Alh;y, . . 

45. Ennis, 

46. Tipperary, . 

47. Kiliceniiy, , 

48. Youglml, 

4.9. M’aterforil, . 

50. Enniscorthj’, 

51. Limerick, . 

52. Kutbkealo, . 

53. CIoiiTDel, 

.54, Tralee, . 

55. Millstreet, . 

56. Ma]I..w, . 

57. ICillarney, , 

58. Bantry, 

5.9. Dumnauway, 

60. Cork, . . 

61. Bandon, 


Total, 


Printed image digitised by the Umversiiy iyr.^rnrrtamrfitcin ilifnaiy 


JS 

Building, Eppairs, dro. 

A. 

Furniture and Appa- 
ratus. 

B. 

FromiBOs, Flaj' 
C. 


n 

p 

Good. 

Middling. 

■d 

n 

Good. 

Middling. 

n 

•d 

o 

O 

i 

•o 

S 


147 

70 

54 

23 

80 

40 

27 

58 

50 


139 

118 

17 

4 

114 

21 

4 

05 

34 


137 

80 

57 

- 

86 

51 

- 

50 

62 


140 

75 

61 

4 

7o 

€9 

1 

37 

50 


l4l 

78 

60 

3 

76 

62 

8 

36 

59 


132 

loo 

30 

2 

94 

36 

2 

36 

24 


144 

97 

43 

4 

81 

57 

• 6 

96 

47 


133 

77 

45 

11 

54 

54 

26 

82 

36 


113 


34 

4 

85 

28 

_ 

48 

40 


119 

97 

21 

1 

83 

36 

db 

44 

42 


112 

90 

20 

2 

78 

29 

5 

56 

46 


120 

80 

24 

7 

78 

38 

4 

76 

30 


115 

105 

10 

- 

96 

19 

_ 

29j 

42 


120 

33 

65 

11 

45 

77 

7 

32 

59 


154 

118 

80 

6 

94 

64 

6 

9-i 

8 


134 

123 

7 

4 

116 

13 

5 

32 

14 


13i 

57 

67 

17 

43 

67 

. 21 

33 

67 


127 

117 

10 


itw 

23 

4 

61 

6 


127 

102 

22 

3 

70 

52 

■ 6 

GO 

33 


123 

90 

27 

6 

7i) 

40 

4 

37 

40 


133 

84 

39 

10 

(>0 

58 

15 

52 

28 


124 

86 

29 

9 

79 

36 

9 

66 

4 


133 

65 

54 

14 

60 

58 

. 16 

32 

54 


123 

64 

44 

15 

53 


18 

62 

33 


143 

75 

58 

17 

85 

4D 

• 11 

64 

40 


185 

76 

31 

28 

73 

51 

. 11 

50 

30 


128 

112 

14 

2 

105 

21 

2 

100 

15 


128 

70 

46 

12 

39 

74 

' 15 

85 

5l 


L23 

61 

52 

12 

57 

58 

15 

43 

33 


130 

62 

4!t 

20 

67 

4 . 

22 

32 

36 


127 

i03 

10 

5 

101 

2. 

5 

82 

25 


IIB 

93 

20 

3 

il8 

29 

1 

81 

34 


126 

61 

32 

38 

59 

40 

27 

30 

. 16 


144 

99 

19 

26 

99 

20 

25 


5 


127 

88 

35 

4 

93 

31 

3 

58 

27 


130 

1U4 

20 

6 

93 

34 

3 

99 

20 


13] 

80 

28 

23 


63 

• 15 

50 

29 


124 

98 

24 

2 

90 

32 

‘) 

65 

7 


104 

58 

41 

5 

44 

60 

10 

88 

44 


115 

86 

26 

8 

89 

24 

2 

06 

19 


100 

86 

13 

10 

7S 

27 

. 7 

72 

J3 


12'i 

J-0 

31 

5 

83 

34 

9 

68 

46 


136 

99 

30 

7 

94 

37 

5 

81 

30 


124 

90 

23 

9 

85 

26 

18 

. 76 

n 


117 

65 

47 

5 

60 

63 

4 

28 

5-2 


120 

114 

10 

4 

115 

9 

. 4 

01 

18 


107 

66 

30 

11 

64 

36 


47 

32 


105 

6i 

29 

12 

66 

87 

12 

60 

6 


122 

64 

47 

11 

66 

45 

11 

59 

24 


116 

96 

14 

6 

95 

J3 

8 

98 

G 


120 

76 

3H 

14 

n 

49 

7 

59 

44 


129 

90 

39 

• - 

11)1 

28 


74 

_ 


106 . 

66 

38 

2 

C6 

34 

6 

45 

31 


108 

72 

23 

IS 

68 

26 

14 

67 

30 


120 

90 

26 

4 

90 

28 

2 

67 

11 


101 

72 

25 

4 

74 

24 

3 

59 

25 


109 

87 

17 

5 

80 

24 

5 

78 

16 


116 

73 

35 

8 

48 

63 

5 

68 

20 


123 

101 

16 

6 

87 

31 

5 

94 

20 


, 118 

54 

30 

34 

56 

84 

28 

46 

30 


104 

78 

IB 

8 

79 

18 

7 

83 

13 


lOS 

86 

18 

5 

66 

37 

6 

66 

20 


110 

60 

37 

13 

55 

47 

8 

40 

30 


7,838 

5,273 

2,002 

563 

4,834 

2,473 

531 

3,786 

1,910 
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Appendices to Fifty-Hrat Report of Commissioners ' [1884. 


APPENDIX F. 


Statistical Report of tie National School Teachers (Ireland) 
Pension Fund, under the Act 42 & 43 Viet., cap. 74, tor the Year 
ended 31st December^ 1884. 

1. The fifth year of the operation of the Act ended on the 31st December, 
1884. 


2. The numbers on the Pension Establishment under the Act, and the 
maximum allowed by the Act, were as follows ; — 



KfALse. 

Fomalbs. 



3rd 1 
Claj«. 1 

2nd 

Olsas. 

13 

Class. 

11 

Clasa. 

Total. 

3rd 

Clnes. 

2nd 

Ciasa 

1 

12 

Claes. 

11 

Class. 

Total. 

M.*P. 

1 

On the Books on tbe Blst 
December, 1884, . 

2,885 

1,881 

S79 

150 

6,095 

3,058 

1 

1,555 

34G 

129 

5,086 

10,181 

Maxiinum Number allowed 
by tbe Act, . . 

• 

1,850 

41U 

150 

5,300 

* 

1,550 

350 

130 




* The number allowed in the 3rd class is variable, depending on the numbers in tba other classes ; if tbe 
full numbers allowed in 2nd, 2nd of 1st, and 1st of 1st classes were paying pension stoppages, only2.M08^ 
class male, and 3,370 3rd class female teachew could be allowed by tbe Act to contributo towards tbe 
Pension Fund. 

3. The Model School Teachers who have availed themselves of the supplemental 
privileges conferred under Rules 22 to 34, are as follows : — 


MoDKL School 'Xeacbbrs. 

H&lce. 

Females. 

Total. 

On tbe Books, 31st December, 1833, . 

72 

104 

176 

Joined in 1884, . . • . 

. 1 

7 

8 

Total, . 

BB 

111 


Removed from Establifibment on aocou'it 
of Aee, or on receipt of Gratuity, or 
award of Pension in 1884, 

■ 

3 

1 . 

Died in 1884, . . . . 


2 

S 

Resigned or Dismissed in. 1884, . 

Ceased to pay Supplemental Premiums, . 


4 

5 

■■ 



Total, , 

2 

9 

Jl 

On the Books, 31st December, 1884, , 

71 

102 

173 

Maximum number allowed^ • • 


, 

260 = 

Siipjilenuntal Pensions : 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Amount Payable on 31st Dec., 1883, 
Granted in 1884, , . , 

108 

145 

253 

37 

37 

Ceased in 1884, , » 

• 

13 

13 

Amount Payable on Slat Dec., 1884, 

£108 

£169 

£277 
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of National Education in Ireland: ' SS3 

APPENDIX G. 


I.— List of One Huneeed and Fifteen Vested Soiioqls on the Suspended 
List at end of year 1884. 


ConatT'. 

Olitiiet. 

Parish. 

aoiiNo. 

-Scbool. . 

How 

vested. 

Aatriui) * ' 



3 

Armoy, . ' . , 

1200 

Breen, » ' 


•m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 



- 

Billy. . 

2.917 

Defftick, 



V,T. 

Do. • ’ 



- 

Culfeighfcrin, • . 

1787 

Ballyverdock, • 


f. 

A. 

Do., . 



8 

Tullyrusk, 

5537 

Dundrod, 


f. 

V,C. 

Do., « 



- 

Shanklll, . , 

6633 

Cavehill, . ' 


f. 

y.T. 

Do., . • 




Do., . 


F.denderry, . • 



A. 

Do., . 



8a 

Klh'oot, , , , 

7944 

BellabiQ, . 



v.c. 

Cavan, . ' 



23 

Annaj»hcliff, • 

129 

Curlurgan, . 


m. 

A. 

Do., . 



— 

Killesbandra, . 

143 

Coronary, , • 


•m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 



- 

Urney, , • 

158 

Cooiboyogue, 


f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


. 

_ 

Annagb, . 

3370 

Kilnaleck, . 


• f. 

V.T, 

Do., . 



- 

Killesnandra, . . 

11206 

Kille^baadra, ■ 


f. 

V.T. 

Do, . 



24 

Lurgan, . '. *. 

2180 

Livttoou, 


f. 

V.T, 

Do., . 



- 

Drumgoon, 

3230 

Cobaw, . • 


f. 

V.T. 

Donegal, 



1 

Mevagb, . 

1362 

Carrick, • 



V.T. 

• Do.; . • 



2 

Muff, 

2999 

Ture, . • . 


f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 



_ 

Faban, Lower, 

36114 

Tullydisb, . • 


f; 

V.T. 

• Do.; . 



_ 

Moville, Upper, . 

7189 

Tuilvnaviu, * 


* . 

V.C. 

Do., . 



5 

Kilbarrou, . . 

4421 

Bailysbnunon, 


f. 

v.c. 

Down,' . ‘ 



17 

Bright, 

4743 

Bright, 


• m. 

v.c. 

Do., . • 



- 

Kilclief, •, 

10878 

Kilclief, . • 



V.T. 

.Feimacagfa,. 



13 

Ghi-Iloon, ^ 

281 

DrumboiTy, 



V.T. 

. Do., . . 



- 

Magheraculmonoy, . 

288 

Tulnaquigay, 



V.T, 

Londonderry 



3 

Ivtllowen, . 

3.987 

ICilloweiL'Street, 


m. 

V.T. 

Do.,- . • 



7 

TamJaglit O’CrlUv, . 

2486 

Dmmgamer, * 


f. 

V.T. 

Do., . . 



- 

Upper Camber, 

545)6 

Glenmndle, 


m. 

V.C, 

. Do.. . . 



“ 

De^ertnghiil, . 

VV/U 

Ballyagan, . , 


, f, 

v.c. 

Konagban, 



18 

Tydavnet, 

1773 

Knockntallen, 


f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 




Do., . 

4G53 

Tutlycrunimin, 


• fi 

V.T, 

‘J’yrone, , 



6 

Donagbeady. % 

1280 

Donagbeadv. * 



A. 

Do., . • 



- 

Do., 

1889 

Do., • . ' 



A. 

Do., . 



_ 

liodoney, Upper, 

5678 

Lettcrbrah, . * 


• i 

V.C, 

Do.,- . - 



7a 

Detrvloran, 

4928 

Drumcraw, . 



V.C, 

Do., . ' 



13 

Kilskeery, . 

32V V 

Fegliab, • . 


f. 

A. 

. Do., . . 



U 

Clogber, .. , . 

393 

Eskra, . 


m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 



- 

Errigle Keerogue. 

415 

Glancull, . 


TO.. 

V.T. 

Do., . 



- 

Clogoer, •. , 

1890 

Eakra, • . 


f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 



- 

Danaglieady, « ; 

2456 

Blackfort, . 


f. 

V.C. 

Do., . 



- 

Cappagh, • 

3345 

Reylaugh,- , • 



A. 

. Do., . . 



- 

Clogber, . , 

4750 

Ballyscally, . 



V.C. 

Clare, • . * 



42 

D^'sart, . 

1284 

Moyrhee, • , • 


m. 

A. 

Do., . 



_ 

Kilmoon, ; 

3198 

Oalterbullog, 


■m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 



_ 

Do., : ; 

3199 

Do., 


f. 

V.T. 

Do., . • 



45 

DrumeUffe, i 

443 

Newtownatackpoole 

m. 

V.T. 

' Do., . 



- 

Do., ; 

53U 

Do., • . 


‘ f. 

V.T. 

Cork, . • 



43 

Britway, , : . 

8994 

Brit-way, • , • 


f. 

V.T. 

Do., . • 



55 

Kilmichael, 

3.509 

Dromleigh, . 


f. 

V.T. 




55 

Doneralle; •, 

4128 

Skehanabeg, 


-m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 



59 

Skibbereen, : . 

5141 

Skibbereen (4), 



Y.X. 

Do., . • 



60 

Blarney, : . 

1542 

Blarney, ■ . 


f. 

V.T. 

• Do., . • 



•61 

ArdHeld, . . . 

100.87 

ArdfieM, . 


m. 

V.T. 

. Do., . , 



65 

Canovee, , , 

.3150 

Canovee, 


m. 

V.T. 

. Do., , . 



- 

Do., . , 

D488 

Do., . . 


f. 

V.T. 

JCenr, . . 



39 

KUnaughtpn, , 

9830 

Reentnrk,, . 


f. 

V.T. 

Do., • 



_ 

Killcarrab, . • 

10958 

Lixna-w, , 


f. 

V.T. 

• Do., , • 



54 

Dingle, *. i 

1278 

Dingle, • , • 


m. 

V.T. 
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I.— List of One Hundbee and Poteen Vested Schools on tte Suspended 
List at end of year 1884— 


County. 

DUtrlet. 

Parish. 

aoTlTto. 

School 

Hovr 

vested. 

Kerry, . . 


-54 

Killiney, . 

2191 

■21.02 

Castlegregory, 
Do., . . 

m. 

f. 

V.T. 

V.T. 



55 

Kilcumniin, . 

2995 

Rathmore, , 

f. 

y.T. 



57 


8252 

Sneem. , , 

f. 

v.c, 





10099 

Letterfinish, 

f. 

T.C. 

Do.,' J 


58 

Kenmare, 

2850 

Kenmare, . . 

f. 

A. 

Tijjier.ary, . 


36 

46 

Clougli prior, • 
Templeuerry, • . 

2076 

10433 

Carney, , 

Ardnane, , , 

m. 

m. 

V.T. 

T.T. 



48 

Tallow, . 

3490 

Kilcalf, . 

m. 

A. 



_ 

Do.. 

4318 

BallycluS, 

f. 

v.i;. 

Do. . 


58 

Motkell, . 

4137 

Coolnahorna, ' . 

f. 

V.T. 



30 

Naul, 

1170 

Naul, . . , 

m. 

V.T. 




Grangegorman, 

7716 

St. Peter’s (2), . 

m. 

V.T. 




Do.. . 

77J7 

Do. (2), . 

f. 

V.T, 



40 

Stillorgan, 

1296 

Stillorgan, . 

m. 

V.C. 

Do., .* « 


38 

Eathmiclii^l, * . 

8293 

Uailycorus, . • 

m. 

v.c. 



37 

Cloncurry, . • 

1497 

Newtown, . , 

f. 

v.t; 




Cadamstown, . . 

3427 

Johnstown Bridge, 

m. 

V.T. 

Do., , 


44 

Dnnmanogue, . 

2712 

Levltatewn, . 


V.T. 



47 

Grange, . . . 

790 

Church Hill, 


V.T. 



_ 

Powarstown, . 

1155 

Skeavostheen, • 

f. 

V.T, 



_ 

St. John's, 

3413 

St. John’s, . • 

i. 

V.T. 

Do., • ■ 


43 

Disluiiing, • 

3877 

Mullinaldll, • 

1*. 

V.T. 



36 

Dramcullen, . 

'2412 

Thomastown, . 


V.T, 



41 

Kilbride, 

829 

Tullamore, . • 

m. 

V.T. 

Do,, • • 


- 

Killoghy, . . . 

7191 

Gortnamonn, • 


V.C. 

Longford, • 


20 

Columbkill, 

2372 

Cloneen, • . 


V.T, 



25 

Drurashnllon, . 

1305 

Kollystown, • 

m. 

A. 

Do., . • . 


_ 

Rathdrummia, . 

1593 

Walshestown., . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do., . • 


- 

Termonfeckin, . , 

2004 

Cartown, , 

f. 

V.T, 



29 

Kilsharvin, ■ 

1176 

Mount Hanover, . 

f. 

V.T, 



_ 

BoardsmiU, » . 

18-27 

Batterstown, , 


V.T, 

Do., . 


_ 

Cushicstown, . 

3147 

Cushinstown, 

f. 

V.T. 

Du., . • 


- 

Kildalkey, 

3812 

Carnislc, . . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


- 

OlonraacduiF, . 

4009 

Tullaglinnstovm, « 


V.T. 

Do. . 


_ 

Trim, , 

4309 

Phillonstown, 


V.T, 

Do., . 


SO 

Clonalvey, 

2086 

Clonalvey, . * 

m. 

V.T. 

Westmeatli, , 


3S 

Ballymorin, . 

1313 

Newbristy, . ■ 

m. 

V.T. 

Wexfoid, 


60 

BaUyhoffe, 

14.91 

Galbally, . « 

f. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


- 

Clonlea, . 

2101 

Donard, 

f. 

V.T, 

Do., . 


- 

Eos&droit, 

6037 

Couitmacuddy, . 

m. 

V.C. 

Wicklow, 


40 

Rathdrum, , . 

5960 

Rathdrum, . . 

f. 

V.C. 

Galway, . 


26 

Ballinakill, 

1319 

TuUy. . 


V.T. 

Do., . 


32 

Abbey, , . , 

990 

Briershcld, . 

f. 

V.T. 

Do., . . 


34 

Oranmore, . 

4507 

Oranmore, . 

f. 

V.C. 

Do., . . 


-. 

Kilcummin, . 

4787 

Oughterard, • 

f. 

V.C. 

Do., . 



Mojras, . . . 

9566 

Murvey, . 

f. 

T.C. 

Do., . » 


- 

Kilcnmmin, 

10582 

Gortmoi'ft, • • 

in, 

V.T. 

Do., . 


- 

Oranmore, . 

8799 

Menloogh, . , 

m. 

V.T. 

Do., , , 


35 

Lickerig, . , 

1009 

Lickerig, « « 

• f. 

V.T, 

Do., . « 


- 

Loughrea, . . 

1011 

liOQghrea, . 

f. 

Y.T. 

Do. , . 


42 

Kilbeocanty, . . 

1325 

Killuecu, . 

m. 

V.T. 

Do., . 


— 

Do,, 

1520 

Do., . . . 

1 

V.l. 

Do., . 


- 

Kilmacduagb, . 

4791 

Gort, . > • 

f. 

V.C. 

Mayo, . . 


20 

Crosamolma, • , 

4010 

Richmond, » - . 

. 

V.T. 

Do., . • . 


21 

Kilconduff, 

2031 

Swinoford, . , 

. i. 

• V.T, 

Do. , . , 


26 

Aughaval, • 

2823 

Murrisk, • • 

m. 

A. 

Do., . • . 


- 

Drum, . . , 

6724 

Clogher, , 

. f. 

V.C, 

Roscommon, . 

• 

35 

St. Peter's, ■ , 

4196 

Deerpark, • • 

f. 

V.T, 
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II List of T^o Hondkec and PrETT-FOUK Vested Schools, towards the erection of 

which the ComHiiasioners had sanctioned Grants, bnt which had not come into 
operation on the 31st December, 1884. 


Fernianogh, 

Londondeny, 


Newtowuards, ' 
EQnUkilleQ, 


KilmicbMJ, 4 
IS^rahalsto^vn 


The Montoomery 
Mecnoriu. * • 


GrlcncoIambkiUe, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


KilnaboT. • 


J2S57 

Kilaaboy. . • 



ICilnoe, . 


12694 

Anniif^bg^. 


40 

Talk. 


12794 

Tulla, 

m. 

150 

Kilfearngh, , 


12298 

Corbally, . 


60 

Kilfiddane, . 


12633 

Cooltnecn> . « 



Inch, . 


12503 

BallTmacandric, 


60 

Aeb^a, . 


]2661 

Rostellac, . ' 


60 

Cloyne, • 


12828 

Clome, . 



Do. 


12829 

Uo. « • 

i-i 


BaUyvourney, 


11251 

Cool«A, . « 

m. 

75 

Do. 


11252 

Do. . . 

f. 


Glondroliid, • 


12045 

Gumne, . . 

m. 

150 

Do. 


] 

2046 

Do. , • 

f. 


Augbahullogue, 


1 

2394 

Rusbeen, . . 

tn. 

76 


loo too 

40 lOQ 
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II. — List of Two HtTKDBEO and EiPTr-iOFR Vestbh Schools, towards tlie erection 
of which tlie Guminissioners had sanctioned Grants, but which iiad not come into 
operation on the 31st December, 1884 — continued. 



— 








Nambor of Pupils 





Dis- 


Boll 

School. 



to buaocoimuodated. 

How 

vested. 



trict- 


No. 



Mol os. 


Total. 

Munster— 

eon. 











Oork. 



56 

Mallow, • 

J2617 

Clenor, ' . * 


m. 

75 

_ 

75 




- 

Do. 

12618 

Do. . 


f. 

_ 

75 

75 





_ 

Bridgetown, . . 

12703 

Grange, . 



60 

60 

120 





5i! 

Kilcatherme, 

12259 

Urhan, ' . 


m. 

150 

_ 

1.^0 





_ 

Do. 

12'->60 

Do.' . • 


f. 

_ 

150’ 

150 






Kilcrobane, , . 

12685 

Rusnacahora, 


m. 

75 

_ 






_ 

Do. ■ . * . 

12686 

Do.* . 


f. 

— 

75 

7.5 





59 

Myross, ’ . 

1238.'' 

Cacherg&l, 


m. 

150 

_ • 

150 

v.c. 




— 

Do. • . • . 

12.384 

Do.' . ' 


f. 

_ 

150 

150 





_ 

Rose, » 

12598 

Ardagb, 


jn. 

flpeelal 

plan l«r 

J60 





_ 

KUmeen, . ' . 

12607 

Ballygutteen,* 


m. 

100 


100 





_ 

Do. * . 

12608 

Do.' . • 


f. 

— 

lOO- 

100 





60 

Currykappane, . 

12770 

Clogbeen, . 


f. 

— 

75 

75 

y.T. 




61 

Rin^nej , 

120.53 

Gnirraneasigt 


m. 

60 

_ * 

()0 





_ 

12054 

Do.' . • 


f. 

- 

6(7 

60 





- 

Kilc^riffe,' 

12286 

Olocakilty, * 


m. 

400 

- • 

400 

V.T, 




- 

Tiraolea^e, . 

12456 

limoleague, ' 


m. 

150 

- ‘ 

150 

v.c. 





Do. 

J2457 

Do. . 


f. 

_ 

150 

150 





- 

Kiimurmy, . 

12456 

Bealoablatb, 


m. 

100 

«. • 

100 





- 

Do. 

12459 

Do. . 


f. 


100 

ion 


- >» 



- 

Kilbrittaiii, . 

12697 

Borleigb, . 



60 

00- 

120 

v.c. 

Kerry, 



39 

Kilcarnifb, . 

12410 

Rallinclober, 


ni. 

100 


100 


,, 



- 

Do. ■ . ■ . 

1241 J 

Do.’ . * 


f. 

_ 

100* 

100 





_ 

Golev, . 

12507 

Uoolanl, . ' 


m. 

150 

_ 

150 





- 

Do. 

12588 

Do. . • 


f. 

-. 

ISO" 

150 


. ,,, 



- 

iiillur)', • 

12744 

Drumnacurra, 


m. 

100 

_ 

100 

V.T. 




— 

Do. 

12745 

Do.’ . 


f. 

.. 

lOO’ 

100 


„ 



54 

Boll^mnc KUigott, 

12364 

ClogLet, , 


m. 

100 

_ 

100 

T,T. 

w 



- 

12355 

Do. . * 


f. 


100- 

100 


>1 





12462 

12453 

Cap^, ■ , ' 


m. 

f. 

75 


75 

75 

V.T, 




- 

Ballinoober, . 

12504 

Loogber, . ' 



60 

60- 

120 





57 

Knockane, . 

11344 

Brida, 


f. 

_ 

60 

60 






Killomey, 

Do. , 

1 i-398 
11429 

Derrycnniby, 
IClIlarney C2), 


m. 

40 

201) 

35 

75 

200 

V.C. 

v.c. 




- 

Cabir, . 

11842 

Knockecns, 


m. 

100 

_ ■ 

100 





- 

Drornod, . 

12121 

Derriana, . ' 



60 

40” 

100 


I, 



- 

Killinane, 

12198 

Trvomovle. 


m. 

60 


60 





- 

Do. • . 

12199 

Do.- . * 


f. 


60 

60 





- 

Calior, . . ' . 

12246 

Knuckeens, ' 


f. 


100- 

100 


•, 



- 

Templstide, . 

12819 

GraicnaCTena'. 



60 

40- 

100 

v.c. 

It 



- 

Killbrelin, . 

12820 

Croreiane, . ’ 


m. 

100 

_ • 

100 

v.c. 

n 



- 

Do. 

12821 

Do. . 


f. 

_ 

100 

100 


■ It 



- 

Knockane, . 

12822 

Glencattane,* 


m. 

GO 


60 

v.c. 

It 



- 

Do. • . • . 

12823 

Do.' . 


f. 


6(7 

GO 

v.c. 

r, 



- 

KUIinane, . ' . 

12701 

Filemoi'e, . ' 


m. 

100 

_ • 

100 


w 



- 

Do. . ^ . 

12702 

Do.' . 


f. 


100 

100 


M 



- 

Killorelin, . ‘ . 

12824 

Duugeel, . 


m 

100 


100 

v.c. 

” 




Do. 

12825 

Do.' , ■ 


f. 


100 

100 

v.c. 

Limerick, 



39 

Abbeyfeale, . ’ 

12368 

Knocknbsna, ' 


m. 

60 


GO 

T.T. 

•» 




Kilmoviaii, * 

12442 

Knockn'agonia, 
Clonlebardo, ' 



60 

60 

1'20 

v.c. 

*1 




Do. 

12530 



60 

_ • 

GO 

v.c. 

if 




Do. 

J2531 

Do.' . • 


f. 


GO 

GO 

v.c. 

ft 



- 

Kilfergus, , 

12648 

Ballygoufifhiab, 



GO 

60 

120 

v.c. 

»* 



46 

Ballinearrv. . 

1261.3 

Glenbtbliane, 


m. 

100 


lOD 

V.T. 

' It 



- 

Do. 

12614 

Do.- . 


1 


100 

100 

V.T. 

• M 



- 

Galbally,' , ‘ . 

12Q9S 

Barna, ' 


m. 

100 


100 

Y.T. 

II 



- 

Do. 

12596 

Do.' . 


f. 


100 

100 

V.T. 





5i 

.St. Michael's, . 

12718 

St. Vin'ceiit de Paul, . 

Bpeclo; 

plan ler 

500 

T.T. 
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II. — List of Two IIoHDEED and FirTi-Foca Vested Schools, towards the erection 
of which the Commissioners had sanctioned Grants, but which had not come into 
operation on the 31st December, 1884 — continued. 









Number of Rupils 


County. 

Dif. 

Pirisb. 

Roll 

School. 



to ba icoommodated 


trict 

No. 





1 

Testnl. 








if sloe. 

mikloi. 

IToUI 

1 


Munster— con. 











Limerick, . 

52 

Chapel Russell, 
r>o. . . ■ . 

12631 

12632 

Pallaslceury, 


m. ■) 

f,i 

SpMist 

plan fat 

200 

t^.T. 

« 

- 

Killogholehane, 

12786 

Knocktoosb, 


ra. 

75 

_ 

7.5 

V.T. 

M 

- 

j>o. . , 

12786 

Do. . 


f. 

“ 

75 

75 

V.I. 

Tipperaty, . 

43 

Templcbcg, . 

12538 

Kilcummia, 


m. 

100 

_ 

jno 

V.T. 

- 

Do. 

12539 

1)0. 


f. 

. 

100 

100 


» 

- 

Killavinogue, 

12540 

Clontnore, 


m. 

7.5 

_ 

73 

V.T. 

• • 

— 

Do. 

12541 

Do. 


f. 

_ 

75 

75 

V.T. 

»> • • 

- 

Raheglty, 

127.51 

lonaclia, , 



CO 

4U 

JUU 

V.T. 


4d 

Clonhcz. . 

11780 

Lisveiuane, 


m. 

60 

_ 

60 


» • 

- 

Do. 

11781 

Do. ■ . 


f. 

_ 

60' 

60 


>» • 

o3 

Ballyclerihan, 

12657 

Cleribat}, , 


rn. 

76 

.. 

75 

V.T. 

M • • 

- 

Do. .... 

12668 

Do. , . ■ 


f. 

- 

74 

75 

V.T. 

"Waterford, . 

49 

DuDgarraq, • . . 

12787 

Dallinacbuity^ 

• 


60 

40^ 

100 

V.T. 

LEfNSTEn, 









* 


Carlow, 

44 

Kiltesan. . . 

12503 

Tyneclasb, 


in. 

60 

« 

60 

V.T. 

•> 

- 

Do. ... 

12604 

Do. . 

• 

f. 

- 

6()’ 

60 

V.T. 

EiUtODDJ, . 

49 

Rathpatrick, 

12476 

Slieveroej . 


TO. 

100 

, • 

100 

V.T. 


- 

Do. 

12477 

Do. . 


£ 

- 

loo; 

100 

V.T. 


35 

Gallen, .* . 

12722 

Sbaonou Harbour, 

ra. 

60 

_ • 

60 

V.T. 


- 

Do. . 

12729 

Do. . 


f. 

- 

60" 

60 

T,T. 

Longford, * • 

28 

Killoe, . ' . 

Do. . 

12397 

Fardromin, 


in. 

75 


75 

T.t. 

- 

12398 

Do. . 


f. 

_ 

75* 

75 

V.T. 



Killasltee, 

12515 

Killasboe, . 


ra. 

73 

- 

75 

V.T. 


_ 

Do. . . 

12516" 

Do. . 


f. 

_ 

75 

75 

V.T. 

’ . 


Colunobkille, 

125.96 

St- Mary's, 


ra. 

lOO 

_ * 

luo 

V.T. 


- 

Do. 

12.597 

Do. . • 


f. 


100* 

100 

V.T. 

1' 


Temptomicliael, 

12683 

Lomrt'orcL . 


ra. 

50 

- 

(iO 

V.C. 


_ 

1)0. . . 

12684 

Do. . ■ 


f. 


60 

60 

v.c. 

* 

_ 

Shnile, . . . 

12690 

Uallymahon, 


TO. 

120 

_ • 

120 

V.T. 

' 

_ 

Grauord, . 

12736 

Boolahy, . 


. 

40 

20 

60 

V.T, 

, , 

_ 

Scrahby, . . 

12813 

Su Columba's, 


TO. 

100 

_ 

iou 

V.T. 

s ' * 

' 

Do. 

12814 

Do. . 


f. 


100^ 

lUO 

V.T, 

Louth, • • 

25 

Mapastown, . 

1l963 

Dowditown, 



40 

35 ; 

75 

V.T. 

Meath, 

29 

Dunshangl^lin, 

Do. 

12492 

12493 

Duuahaugblin, 

Do. 


1;} 

Bpool»l 

plufor 

20 b 

V.T. 


30 

Dunboyue, . . 

11869 

Dunboyne, 


m. 

1 






Do. 

11«70 

Do. . 


f. 

>•100 

100* 

200 

V.T. 


_ 

Do. . . 

11871 

Do. . ‘ 


i. 

i 


* 


" 

29 

Athboy, . . . 

12779 

Atbboy, . 


m. i 



• 

' 



Do. . • . 

12780 

Do. 


f- f 

iBpoolsl 

jlsnldr 

350 

V.T. 

It 

- 

Do. 

12781 

Do. ■ . * 


i.J 



’ 


Qaeea't, • • 

41 

Abbeyleix, , . . 

12649 

Abboylefx, North 


Spodal 

pUnltfr 

2B3 

v.o. * 

_ 

Don^Umoia, . . 

12692 

Kilindooiey, 


ra. 

60 

- 

60 

V.T. 

t • 

- 

Do. . . 

12G93 

Do. . . ; 


f. 

- 

00'^ 

60 

V.T. 

WeitineatK 

35 

St. Mary’s, . . . 

12655 

CorramoSdy, 



60 

40‘ 

100 

v.¥. 


50 

Moaart, . . 

12740 

Marshilstown, 


m. 

60 

• 

60 

V.T, 

» • ' 


Do. .... 

12741 

Do. . ’ 


f. 

- 

co; 

60 

V.T. 

Wicklow, . 

40 

Castlemac^dnm, . 

12027 

Kilnucoo, . 



40 

2U_ 


v.% 

u 
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IT.— List of Two HuiTDiiBD and Fifty -foub Vested Schools, towards the erection, 
of which the Commissioners had sanotioued Grants, but which had not come into 
operation on the 31st December, 1881 — continued. 



Bis- 


Roll 



Nurabor of Pupils 
to bo a^somiuod.itcd 



Farlsli. 







triot. 

No. 



Maks 

Pb- 

malos. 

Total 

rested. 


CONNAytfHT - con. 










Mayo, • 

2J 

Kilraovcfi, , 

12570 

Shammer, . 

m. 

75- 


75 


— 

Do. 

12571 

Do. . 

f. 


75 

75 



- 

Castlemore, . 

J2572 

Brusua, 

m. 

150 


150 



- 

Do. 

1257S 

Do. . 

f. 


ISO 

150 



- 

Kilcoiman, , 

12651 

Derrinacarti, 

m. 

• 150 


150 



- 

Do. 

12652 

Do. 

i. 

_ 

150 

15U 



- 

MeoUck, . . 

12732 

LislacagL, . 

m. 

100 


lOi) 



- 

Do. 

12733 

Do. . 

f. 


100 

100 



- 

Kilbeagh, 

12809 

Toanroe, . 

m. 

60 


60 



- 

Do. 

12B10 

Do. . 

f. 


60 

60 



2b’ 

Killeadeu, . 
Do. 

124G7 

12460 

Cra^gfigh, . 


Spoela 

plan for 

3U0 

V.T, 


- 

JliitiniHirb, . 

12520 

Newtown Brown 


Speda 


400 




Do? . 

12521 

Do. . 

f-f 

p1(infar 

V.T. 


- 

Ballvovev, . 

12645 

Pavtree, 

f. 

_ 

120 

120 



- 

Burrishoole^ . 

12633 

Knockloufrhra, 


60 

fiO 

120 



- 

Ballvovay, . 

12639 

Treenlaur, . 

f. 

_ 

120 

120 




Kilniolavu, . 

12350 

The Neale, 

m. 

ISO 

_ 

ISO 



- 

Do. 

12351 

Do. . 

f. 


ISO 

150 




Ballinchaiin, . . 

12494 

Dough hlnsk. 


60. 

60 

120 



- 

CrosahoTne, , 

12555 

CarrowsteelauB, 


60 

60 

120 




Ballinrobe, , 

12815 

Creggdutf, . 


GO 

60 

120 


„ . 

— 

Do. 

12816 

Eoxborough, 


60 

60 

120 



•- 

Do. 

128J7 

Clooiiliifen, 


60 

60 

120 

V.T. 

Roscommon, 

2i 

Ballaghaderrecn, . 

12483 

Aughalustia, 

m. 

73. 


75 


r» • ’ 

— 

Do. 

12484 

Do. . 

f. 

_ 

75 

75 


„ , 

22 

Tnmna, , . 

12619 

Laphoil, . 

m. 

75. 


75 


»> • • 

- 

Do. • 

12620 

Do. . 


_ 

75 

75 


„ • • 

- 

Boyle, . . . 

Kilronan, 

12770 

Tavmytnskiii, 


€0 

60 

120 


II • • 


12811 

Cartron, . 


6'J 

60 

120 



35 

Taugliin&coimeli, . 

12666 

Tavanagh, . 


40 

35 

75 

V.T. 

Sligo, . 

21 

Kilfree, , 

12426 

Annaghmore, 

ni. 

150 


160 

V.T. 

— 

Do. . 

12427 

Do. . 

f. 

_ 

150 

150 


M 

- 

Do. 

12637 

Cam, 


60 

60 

120 


,* • 

- 

Kiloolman, , 

12634 

Townabrack, 

m. 

15U 

_ 

loll 


>» 

- 

Do. 

12636 

Do. . 

f. 

_ 

ISO 

ISO 


>1 • • 


Iviiraorgan, . . 

KillarBght, . 

12720 

Knockmiima, 


40 

20 

60 


II • 

22 

12767 

Cloonloo, . 

rn. 

75 


75 


II 


Do. 

12768 

Do. . 

f. 


75 

75 

V.T. 


III. — List of Sixty-two Bdildins Cases brought into operation during 1884. 


County, 

Dis- 

trlot 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

vested. 

Antrim, 

3 

12148 

Ramoan, . 


m. 

Ramoan, , 


„ • . . 

- 

12149 

Do. 


f. 

Do. 



4 

32389 

Ballylieg, . 



Ahogbill, . 

V.C. 

>» • • • 

8a 

12422 

Oldcrfleet, . 



Larne, . . 


>» . * . 

8 

12453 

Hillman, • 



Sbanktl], ' . ' . 


1, ... 

- 

12454 

Do. . 


ini'. 

Do. , 

v.c. 

Fermanagh, 

5 

12452 

Rossharhour, 



Belleek, 

V.T. 

11 » » » 

13 

12299 

Irvineatown, 


m. 

Derryvullen, , 

V.T. 

M ... 


12300 

Do. 


f. 

Do. 

V.'i'. 

„ ... 

- 

11522 

Brookeboro’ (2), 


m. 

Agbavea, 

V.C. 


_ 

12224 

Do. C2>. 


f. 

Do. . . 

v.c. 
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in. List of SiiTY-Two Bun, ding Cases brought into operation duting 

1 8 84 — contimied. 


CoUBtf. 

DU- 

triet. 

K 0 II 

No. 

School. 

Paruh. 

How 

Tested. 

Londonderry, 



7 

12470 

Lislane, 


Dalteagb, . . 

T.c. 

Monaghnn, . 



18 

1190] 

Dromore, ■ 


Muckno, . . , 

V.T. 

X3Toae, . 



13 

tl029_ 

Kilskoery, , 


Kilskeery, , . 

V.T. 




42 

.12406 

Willbrook, . 


Rath, , 

V..T. 




- 

J2589 

Dugl&vrn, . 


Fenkle, , 

V.T. 




55 

12399 

Bardincby, . 


DallyvoiimeT, , . 

y-T. 




58 

12319 

Louch Xne, • 

« m. 

Creagh, . , 

V.T. 





.12362 

l)o. 

. f. 

Do. 

v:.T. 




56 

.J2016 

Lvcfttroll, . 

. m. 

Liscarroll. 

Y.T. 





.12016 

Do. 

. f. 

Do. 





Cl 

. 12(« 

ArdOeld, 

. m. 

Ardbeld, 

X.T. 




48 

. 12302 

Curriglnas, . 


Mogeely, . 

V.T. 





. 12292 

Cnnovee, . 

. m. 

Canovee, , , 

V.T. 

. 




12293 

Do. 

. f. 

Do. 

V.T. 




60 

12281 

Waltoratown, 

. ro. 

TempleroMn, . 

V.T. 

• 



_ 

l->282 

Do. 

. f. 

• Do. , 

V.T. 

” 



81 

12416 

Ballincarry, 


Ballyfeard, . 

V.T. 

»» 



60 

12676 

CloKheeu, . 

. m. 

Clogheen, . 

V.T. 




06 

12320 

Glflibakisleen, 

. m. 

Kilmeen, 

V.T. 

” 



_ 

12321 

Do. 

. i. 

Do. 

V.T. 

• 



60 

12203 

Bdllinlougb, 

. m. 

St. Finbav’s, . 

V.T. 

•• 



- 

12204 

Do. . 

t. f. 

Do. . . 

V.T. 

Kerrj', 



54 

12412 

KIllcenaKb, . 


Ballinoober, 

v.c. 




_ 

12356 

SlrBnd-street, Nc 

. 1, m. 

Tralee. . , 


.> 



- 

12673 

Do. No 

. 2, m. 

Do. 

V.T. 

Limerick, . 



52 

, 11955 

Coolcappagb, 


Cloiiibgli, . . 

V.T. 

Tipperary, # 



43 

12196 

Latteragb, . 

. 

Templedcrr^, . . , 

V.T. 

King’s, » 


. 

,36 

‘12294 

St. Cronan's, 

. m. 

Lusniaeli, . , . 

V.T. 





12295 

Do. 

. f. 

Do, 

y.T, 

>1 • 



_ 

12343 

Sbinrone, 

. m. 

SbiLrotie, . . 


»i • 



- 

12344 

Do. 

. f. 

Do. 

V.I. 




34 

11938 

Tnisbnee, . 


Moyru«, , 

V.T. 

It • 



_ 

J1837 

Toouibeola, . 


Do. 

V.T. 

n • 



_ 

.12141 

Augbris, 

. m. 

Omey, , 

y.T. 

u • 



_ 

12142 

Do. 

. f. 

Do. . , 





32 

12352 

Moantbollew, 

. m. 

Moylougb, . . 

V.T. 

>1 



34 

, 12407 

Olnnn, 


Kilcummia, . 


M 



32 

12353 

Mountbellew, 

f. 

Moylough, , 

V.T. 

Leitrim, . 



31 

11910 

Clogher, 


Outeragli, . . 

V.C. 

.1 



22 

12525 

Drumkeelnnmore, 

Kiltoghart, . 

V.T. 

Mnvo, 



26 

12336 

Tooromeen, . 

. f. 

Bobola. , 

V.T. 

„ 



20 

12206 

Curmbagean, 


BBllynahoKlisb, 

V.T. 

„ 



21 

12404 

C'loonta, 

. m. 

Kilbeagh, . . 

V.T. 

>» ♦ 



— 

12405 

Do. , 

. f. 

Do! 


« 



82 

12173 

Meelickniore, 


Kilcolman, . 





26 

1233.S 

Tooromeen, 

. m. 

Uohola, , 

V.T. 

Roscommon, ' 



32 

12527 

Mountdelvin, 

. 

KiltuUri * . * . 

V.T. 

SUgo, ■ . ■ 



20 

12140 

Colleens, 

. m. 

KilglasA • . • . 

V.T. 

»» 



- 

12157 

Do. 

. f. 

Do.- ‘ . 


* 1. • * 



21 

1280B 

Buninadden, 

. m. 

Cloonofilrill, ' . ' » 

V.T. 

” • . 

■ ■ 

_ 

- 1 , 

12309 

Da. 

. f. 

Dof _ . . 

V.T. 
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1884 .] of National Edtumtion i/n Ireland. 

IV- — List of Ohe Hctndked and Twenty Non-vested Sonoois taten into connexion 

dniing 1884. 


County. 

Di»- 

(riot. 

RoU No. 

ScbDoL 

Parlib. 

Manager, 







sr 

Aatnm, . . 

4 

12599 

Ballym oney-8 treet, m. 

Kirkinnola, . 

Yen. Archdeacon John 

E.O, 





Murray, tL.D, 


II 

- 

12600 

Aatrim, r^o, 3, • 


Rev. J. G. Holmee, 

E.C. 

i) T • 

- 

12656 

MoorcOelde, 

BallycloK, . 

Rev. W, Armstrong, . 

E.O. 

»» 

9 

12706 

Onneau-road, • 

Shankjll, . . 

Rev. S. Hollingsworth, . 

Meth. 

jj 

— 

12709 

Do., iaf. 

Do., 

Do., 


» • 

4 

12743 

Drunimaul, . , 

Drummaal, 

Rev. W. P. Garston, , 

E.O. 

n • 

a 

12758 

Snuj^ville, 

Sbankill, . . 

Rev. Samuel M‘Comb, , 

Free. 

>» • • 

Ua 

12764 

St. John's'place, 

Larne, . . 

Rev. T. P, Morgan, M. A., 

E.O. 

i. 

9 

12797 

iiroomhedee, ■ . 

Blaris, « 

Rev. John Leslie, . 

II 

” 

8a 

12801 

Carrlckfergus, . m. 

St. Nicbolas, 

Rev, Ribton M'Cracken, 

” 

Armagh^ 

15 

12584 

Ballvvorkan, • . 

Drumcree, 

Rev. Augustine Fitzgerald, 

E.C, 

25 

12585 

Glasdmmmoad, f. 

Oreggic, . 

Very itev. John Ralferty, 

R.a 


15 

12590 

.Edgarsto'n'D, . . 

Drumcree, 

Rev. A. Fitegerald, » 

E.O. 

.. 

16 

12663 

Mullavillj, • m. 

Kilmore, . 

Rev. A. M. Dobbs, 


11 I 1 


12664 

Do., . f. 

Do., . 

Do., 


»» • • 

“ 

12774 

KUmore, , m. 

Do., ■ , 

Rev. L. F. T. Ledonx, . 


Cavan, . 

13 

12659 

Blacklion, • 

Killinasb, . 

Rev. G. MaoMurray, . 

E.C. 

II 

23 

12715 

CloDoose, 

Drumlummas, , 

Rev. P. D. MumiT,p.P„ 

R.O. 

■* - 

- 

12716 

Keeney, » . 

Annagh, . 

Rev. T. Murray, c.A,, , 

91 

Donegal, ! 

1 

12615 

Meevaftb, . 

Meevagb, . 

Rev. F. B. Gallagher, P.P., 

R.C. 

_ 

12622 


Kilmacrenan, 

Kev. 1-iitgh Denne, P.P., 

E?0, 


5 

12682 

TullTnanftht, . 

Drumbolm, 

Mrs. £. Johnston, 

„ . . 

2 

12698 

Tiemasligo, . f. 

Cloomany, . 

Rev. William O’Doberty, 
P.P. 

R.C. 


10 

12579 

Mount Alexander, td. 

Donaghadee, . 

D. Delaclierois,esq., D.L., 

E.C. 



12580 

Newtovraards, . m. 

Ncvrto'wnBrilB, . 

Rev. Canon Fooler, s.n.. 

„ 


_ 

12581 

Do., . f. 

Do.. . 

Do., 

Pres. 


_ 

12582 

Oomker-street, 

ICnockbreda, 

Jaa.MacMcekin,esq.,M.D , 


_ 

12583 

Do., . inf. 

Do,, . 

Do., 

R?C. 


17 

12591 

Lesreamaddv. . f. 

Britfbt, 

Rev. G. Brennan, P.P., . 


10 

12681 

Willowfield, . 

Knocklireda, . 

Rev. J. G. Hopkins, , 

E.C. 



1-J703 


Do.. . 

Rev. W. H. Quarry, , 

Vletli. 

■* 


12724 

The Admiral Leslie, f. 

Donaghadee, 

D. Delacberois, eaq.. 

E.C. 


17 

12726 

Seoforde, . • 

Lougninisland, . 

Rev. J. F. Brown, ; 



J9 

12746 

Kilmorey, 

KUkeel, , 

Rev, E. (y Bryan Pratt, 

„ 



12760 

Ballyvavmore, , , 

Do., . 

Rev. Alex. Dudgeon, , 



_ 

12771 

Ballinnia, 

Do„ . 

Rev. E. U'Uryau Pratt, 

„ 


9 

12775 


Koockbrada, 

Rev. A. J. Moore, 

„ 

.. ■ ■ 

11 

12790 

Lienasure, 

Magberalic, . 

Rev. Tboa. W, Clarendon, 

’* 

Fennasigh, . 

13 

12616 

Killea, 

Enniskillen, 

Frank Brooke, esq., , 

E.O. 

_ 

12667 


Cleenisb, . 

Do., 

Rev, P. Lougbran, P.P., 

R.’C. 

' 

_ 

12658 

Mullyknock, . 

Eaniskiilen, 



12660 

Littlemount, • 

Aehavey, . . 

Elev. A. Enoz, . 

Metb. 


_ 

12725 

Lisbellaw, « in. 

Cleenisb, . 

Frank Brooke, esq., , 

E.C. 

ii • • 

- 

12760 

Drummal, . . . 

DerryvuUaa, . 

Wu..Ar;boale,esq., m.p.. 


Londoadarry, . 

7 

12640 

Toberhead, 

Macbera, . 

Rev. R. Gamble, , . 

Pres, 

2 

12674 

Dxumacbose, . 

Drumacbofle, 

Templemore, 

Rev. Geo. Galbraith, 

E C. 



12723 

Creggan, 

Yery Rev. Dtan Sm/ly, 



■ V 
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IV. — Lmt of One Htjndeed and Twenti Non-tesied Sohools taken into connexion 
during 1884' — contimied. 


Couocy. 

DU« 

LrloL 

Roll No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Manager. 

§1 . 
Ill 

Tyrone, . . 

7a 

12601 

Tnim-nofiue, . • 

Termonmagurlc, 

Rev, B. Murphy, ISP., . 

R.C. 

lb 

12628 

Castlccaul6eld, . . 

Dunaghmore, « 

Rev. J, J. M'Cartau, P.P., 




12638 

Sit. Fatnek’s, > s>. 

Do., . 

Do., t 

M* 


_ 

12639 

Do., . f. 

DOr, • 

Do., • 4 


'' 

14 

12677 


Cariitoel, . 

Rev. Thos. G. Stokes, « 

E.C. 



12704 

Beiclny, . . 

Clogker, . 

F. P. Gervais, esq., v 



15 

12730 

Crilly., 

Aghaloo, , 

V. AJontgomery, osq., . 



13 

1*2753 

Fiveimletowo, . • 

Clogher, . 
Brngal Keerogue, 

John A. Fomerov, esq., - 

£c. 

„ . . 

H 

1*2769 

Turaiekea,- ■ • 

Rev. W. Tolly, P.P., k 

Clare« • 

42 

12795 

KUcIaren, • • 

Feakle, « 

Rev. P. M'Inemey, P.P., 

R.C. 

Cork, , . 

61 

13595 

GoggiusbiU, . inf. 

Ballinaboy, 

Very Rev. W. J. Lane^ 
P.P. 

Very Rev. D. • Cani 

R.C. 


60 

12602 

Blaroey Convent, Inf. 

Garrycloyne, 






Parker, P.P. 

Wee. 

Meth, 

51 • • 

58 

1*2611 

Morragh, 

Durrus, « 

Rev. Frpnola Douglas, 


61 

12612 

Frerven, . 

InnishannoQ, . 

Rev. W. Hanlon, . 

Ji.C. 

n • • 

■56 

1*2791 

Mitchelstovrn Convent 

Brigown, . 

Very Kev, Dean U'Kegan, 

R.C. 

• i» ♦ • 

61 

12793 

Gurranes, • • 

Knockaville, - . 

Rev. T. Holland, p.p., .■ 


Kerry, • . 

57 

13717 

Waterville, . 

Dromod, • • 

Rov, J. Fahy, « , 

ac. 

Limerick, . 

51 

1280S 

Stradbally, • • 

Stradbally, 

Yen. Archdeacon Frencbj 

E.a 

Tipperary, 

46 

12705 

Cmly, . . inf. 

Kinly, . 

Rev. M. Power, p.p., , 

R.C. 

53 

J2796 

St. Mary's, . . 

St. 5lar>’’3 

Rev. L. C. Warren, 

h>. u. 





(Clonmel). 



Waterford, 

49 

12578 

Dnnniore,Ea8t,CoDvt. 

Killea, . . 

Rev. John Crotty, p.p,, ,• 

R.C. 

Dulilio, . 

38 

12755 

Kildare-place, . zn. 

St. Anne's, 

W. G. Brooke, es^., .• 

E.C. 

i» • • 

- 

12756 

Do., . f. 

Do.,. . . 



f* 

- 

12757 

Do., . inf. 

Do., . 

Do.; 


. . 

- 

12804 

Kingslond Park, 

St. Peter's, 

Rev. Robert Orr, , 

Wes. 

Meth. 

Kildare, . 

37 

12747 

Kildare Monastery, • 

Kildare, • 

Very Rev. Dr. Kavanagh, 
P.P. 

R.C. 

Luugford, 

28 

12671 

Longford (2), • m. 

Templemichael, . 

Rev. H. M. 'West, s 

E.C. 

Loath, • 

25 

126*23 

Draketto'wii, , » 

Kildemo, . . 

J. Taaffe, esq., j.p., d.l., 
Very Rev. J.Raffttty,P.’p. 

R.C. 

;; ; ; 

“ 

12665 

12799 

Courtbane, 

St. Nicholas, , m. 

Cregean, . 
Duud^aJk, . , 

eVo. 

” • • 

“ 

12800 

Do., . f. 

Do., • , 

Do., 


Meath, , . 

29 

12788 

Flower Hill, , , 

Navan, . , 

Rev. J. B. Keene, 

R,a 

» . . 

33 

12789 

Ross, a . . 

Killeagh, . 

Rev. Jos. Wheeler, P.P., 

R.C. 

Qaecn\ k 

41 

12624 

Abbeyleix, South, . 

Abboyleix, * 

Rev. B. T. Disney and 

E.C, 


44 

12679 

Killeeliin, (2), . . 

H. C. FitzHerberfc, esq; 


M ♦ . • 

ICilleshli), • , 

V en. Archdea eon J ameso n, 

f$ 
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IT. — List of Oni Htindeed and Twebw Non-tested Sohoolb taken into connexion 
during 1884^continaed. 



m 






— T- 


i 

Roll No. 

Sobool. 



Manager. 

^1,5 

Westmeath, . 

33 

12714 

Cutraghmore, . 


Rathconnsll, . 

Rev. Ed, 0’Bei)ly, C.C.. 

R.C. 

. - 


32802 

Johnstown, 


EUluIsgh, . 

Rev. Jos. Higgins, p.p.. 

» 

Wejford, . 

50 

12609 

GrrsDKe, . • 


Banuow, . 

Jas, T. Edwards, esq. .J.p, 

E.C. 


- 

12610 

Ratbaspeck, . 


Hathaapeck, 

Rev. J. K. Latham, 



- 

12669 

Gorey, , . 


KUmakilloge, . 

R, U wen, esq.. , 



- 

12742 

BaUveanew, (2). 


Goroy, 

Rev, W. Genoird, . 


n • • 

- 

12772 

Gorey, 

m. 

Kilmichaelogae. 

(JliO's Lhven, eeq., . , 


„ • • 

“ 

12773 

Kiltenneil, . 


IliitenneU, . 

Rev. John Stnitli, . 


Wicklow, 

44 

12688 

Kiltegao, . . 


Kiltecran, . . 

Rev. Jas. Stanley Monck, 

E.C. 


3R 

12710 

Anacreevy, 
Tourboy, . , 


Powerscourt, 

Rev. H. Galbraith, . 


» • • 

44 

12766 


Kiltegan, . 

Kev. Wm. Twibill, 

>1 

Galway, , 

24 

12586 

Carrabrown, . 

m. 

Oranmore, » 

Rev. J. Garokn, p.p„ , 

R.C. 

n • • 

32 

12605 

Knockroone, 

£. 

Donacrhpatrick, . 

Very Kev, Pat Heany, p. p. 


11 • > 

34 

12641 

Annaghvane Island, . 

Killaoma, . 

Rev. W. Conway, p.p., , 


„ • . 

- 

12643 

Inoisturk , 


Omey, , 

Very Rev, P. Lynsky, 








p.p., T.P. 


» • • 


12643 

Glantroana, , 


Kileummin, 

Rev. J. J. Keane, p.p., . 


}» • • 


12672 

^uoi' island JUonas- 

St. Nicholas, , 

Kev. Br. John Lynch, « 




teiT. 





26 

12678 

FauDtnore (Innis* 

Innisboffin, . 

Rev. Jas. P. Rnbbitte, . 

« 




boffin), 




31 

35 

12687 

Garafine, . 

f. 

Ballymacward, . 

Kev. P. Cannon, R.C.I., 


ft - - 


12731 

Eyrecourt, * . 

f. 

Donagbta, . 

Rev. J. Kerwin, p.p., . 

.. 

i ' 

34 

12765 

Canabeg, 

FeenUbIsland, 

m. 

Annadower* . 

Kev, Br. Fraa. CovsteJlo, 



_ 

12790 


Moyrus, . . 

Killercan, . 

Rev. T. J. Flannery, P.P. 


IJ 

27 

12794 

Kilmore, . . 

- , 

Rev. John Sloane,F.P., . 


»l • • 

34 

12826 

InQishborra Island, , 

Killannin,. 

— 


Leitrim, • • 

31 

12625 

Dnimshambo, . 

f. 

ICiltogbert, . 

Rev. D. Geey, p.p., 

R.C. 

Majo, • 

26 

12621 

Treeolann, . 

m. 

Ballyovey, 

Rev. Br. Frai. Tynan, . 

R.C. 

II 

- 

12727 

Eirew, . . 

O). 

Ballyheane, 

Kev. Br. Jos, Walsh, • 


*1 • • 

20 

12792 

John*8treet, 


Kilmore Moy, . 

Rev. W. Skipton, . 

K.U. 

Roscommon, . 

27 

12577 

Cloonmoie, • 


KllieTan, . 

Very Rev. Dr, Phillips, 
P.P. 

Rev, L. Carlos, p.p., . 

R.a 


22 

12592 

Kinesland, . 

m. 

KilDamanagh, . 



_ 

32593 

1)0.. 

f. 

Do., 

Do., 


M . 

27 

12594 

Highlake Mbnastety, 

Clooney- Gor- 

Rev. M, O’BtieD, p.p., . 

*7 






mican. 




22 

12629 

12680 

Balbyroddy, 

m. 

f. 

SbankiU, . 
Do., 

Rev. J. Egan, P.F., » 

Do., 


tf • . • 

35 

12764 

St. Joseph's (Summer. 
hiU). 

Drum, . . 

Mrs. M. J. Jones, . . 

1 

Sligo, • 

12 

12576 

Camer, . • 

f. 

Drumeliffe, 

Rev. A. Morahan, p.p, , 

R.C. 


5 

12670 

Glenife, . . 


Rosaittvor, • 

Rev. B. M'Cabe, P.P., . 


ti « • 

12 

12762 

Dnnally, . • 

• 

Caliy, . 

Rev. Thomas Connell^, 

n 
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V.— GfiNKBAL SintMAiiT of OpEEATios, BuiLDura, and SiTSFSHEEn Schools in 
connexion on Slat December, 1884. 


CouDty. 

a 

■Si 

S.-S 

o“ 

|l 

II 

•a 

a 

eo 

Total. 

Coustf. 

11 

h 

o 

S S 

Suspended 

Schools. 




583 

3 

7 

593 

KUdare, . , 


101 

_ 

3 

104 



253 

8 

_ 

256 

Kilkenny, 


182 

2 

4 

188 



28C 

2 

7 

295 

ICmir's, . 


no 

2 

3 

115 



385 

4 

5 

394 

Longford, 


105 

12 

1 

118 



4U 

1 

2 

447 

Louth, . . 


100 

1 

3 

104 

l<eniD&Bagb, 


179 

2 

2 

183 

Meath, . r 


183 

8 

7 

198 

LonSonderry, . 


279 

a 

4 

206 

Queen’s, . 


Tl4 

S 

- 

• 117 



174 

1 

2 

177 

estmeath, , 


130 

1 

1 

132 



358 

4 

11 

373 

AVexford, 


158 

2 

3 

163 



230 

7 

5 

242 

Wicklow, . 


112 

i 

J 

114 



712 

39 

a 

759 

Galway,, 


353 

S3 

12 

3!<8 



328 

28 

0 

363 

Leitrim, 


194 

16 


210 



245 

14 

— 

259 

Mayo, 


328 

35 

4 

867 



31U 

9 

2 

321 

Roscommon, . 


227 

7 

1 

2^15 

■Witerfai'd, . 


130 

1 

3 

184 

Sligo, . . 


194 

8 

_ 

202 

Carlow, . . 


V3 

2 

- 

75 







Dtiblia, . , 


272 

“ 

5 

277 

Total, . 

• 

7,832 

254 

115 

8,201 


VI. — ^Lisi ol Ome Hcedsbd and Voeti-two Schools, to wliiob Building Uraiits 
were sanctioned during 1884. 


County. 

1 

BoU 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

How 

vested. 

.Antrim, 

. 

R 

12761 

Frocesa, 



Grange ofDnodennot. 

v.c. 



7 

12762 

St, Mary’a, , 



Finvoy, . , , 

V.T, 

Cavan, , 


20 

12713 

Cormtoher, . 



Scrabby, . , 

v.r. 

' j» • • 


24 

127(i3 

*Cabm, , 



Enniskeen, . . 

v.c. 



- 

12812 

No!ogh, . 



Sbercock, 

v.r. 

Donegal, . 


5 

12719 

Casliel, . 


m. 

GieneolumbklUe, 

V.T, 



- 

12728 

Do. 


f. 

Do. 

V.T. 

Down, 


10 

13699 

Dnimhirk, . 



Newtownaids, . 

V.C. 

Fermanagh, 


13 

13776 

Carroo, 



Klnawlcy, , , 

V.T. 

Londonderry, ■ . 


7a 

13G3G 

Anahorbh, . 


m. 

Ardtrca, . , . 

V.T. 

.. 


- 

12687 

Do. 


f. 

Do. . 

V.T. 

Tyrone, 


6 

J2748 

Barmck-stroet, 


rn. 





- 

12749 

Ho. 


f. 

Do. 




15 

1-2777 

Caledon* street, 



Carntocl, . 

V.C. 

Clare, 


42 

12589 

tDuKlawa, . 



F eakle, , 


rt 


45 

12G33 

Ooouneen, . 



KtlHddue, . . 

V.T. 

» • • 


42 

12694 

Annagbneal, 



Kilnoe, . 

V.T. 



" 

12784 

Tulla, 


m. 

ToUa, 

Y.T. 

Cork, , 


59 

12598 

Ardagh, 


rn. 

Foes, 

V.T. 



“ 

12607 

12608 

Ball^gartBen, 


m. 

f. 

Kilrueen, 

V.T. 

„ • . 


56 

12617 

Clenor, » 


in. 

Mallow, • . 

V.T. 

»» 



12618 

Do. 


£. 

Do. . 

V.T. 
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VI, — List of One Hundred and 1?oiitt-two ScnoOLS, to whicli Building Grants 
were sanctioned during 1884 — continued. 


Coostf. 

is 

Roll 

No. 

Scliool. 

Parish. 

How 

Toated. 

Cork, 



48 

12G61 

Hoatellan, . . 


Aghada, 

V.T. 

»» • 



60 

12676 

*CIoKbeea, . . 

m. 

Cnnykappane, . 

V.T. 

II • 



58 

12685 

Rusnacahm^ . 

m. 

Hilcrohane, 

V.T. 

w 



- 

12686 

Do. 

f. 

Do. , . 

V.T. 




61 

12697 

Borleish, , . 

. 

Kilbrittain, 

v.c. 




56 

12700 

Grange, . 


Bridgetown, . 

V.T. 

II • 



60 

12770 

CloEheen, . 

f. 

Currv'kapnane, . 

V.T, 

II 



48 

12828 

Cloyne, . , 

m. 

C/loyae, . . 

V.T. 

It 



- 

12829 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

V.T. 

Kerry, , 



39 

12587 

Coolard, 

m. 

GoUy, 4 

V.T. 

M • 



- 

12588 

Do. 

f. 


V.T. 

w • 



54 

12678 

*StraQd>Btreflt f23. 

m. 

Tralee, 

V.T. 

1 / 



39 

12744 

Dramnacurra, 

m. 

KjUury, 

V.T, 

II • 



— 

12745 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

V.T. 




57 

12701 

Filemore, . . 

n. 

LLillinane, . 

V.C. 




- 

12702 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

v.c. 




- 

12819 

GraiRaacTena, . 


Templenoe, . . 

v.c. 

,1 , 



- 

12820 

Oromane, , . 

m. 

KUldrglm, 

v.c. 




- 

12821 

Do. . 

1 

Do. . • 

v.c. 




- 

12822 

Glencuttane, 

m. 

Knockane, . . 

v.c. 

II » 



— 

12823 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

v.c. 

II I 



- 

12824 

Dungeel, , . 

m. 

itillorgliti, . 

v.c. 




- 

12825 

Do. . « 

f. 

Do. 

v.c. 

Limerick} . 



46 

12613 

Glenbrohane, . 

ni. 

BalliDgarrr. 

V.T. 

11 • 



- 

12614 

Do. 

f. 

Do, , , 

V.T, 

II • 



62 

12631 

Pollaskenrr, 

m. 

Chapel liussoll, 

V. T. 

It • 



— 

12632 

■ Do. 

f. 

Do. , 

V.T. 

II • 



39 

12648 

BallTROughlaD, . 


Kilfergus, . 

V.C, 

IP 



46 

12695 

Bama, . . 

m. 

Galbally, , , 

V.T. 

» • 



_ 

12696 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

V.T. 

II 



61 

12718 

St Vincent de Paul 


St. MicbMl’s, 

V.T. 

II • 



52 

12785 

Knocktooah, 

m. 

Killogholehonc, 

V.T. 

» • 



- 

12786 

Do. 

i. 

Do. 

V.7. 

Tippetarr. . 



63 

12667 

Clerihan, 4 4 

m. 

BallycIerihoQ, . 

V.T. 

»i • 




12668 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

V.T. 

» 



43 

12751 

Tonagba, . . 


Rahealty, . . 

V.T. 

Waterford, 



49 

12787 

BaUinacourty, . 


Dungatvan, , 

V.T. 

Carlow, . 



44 

1 2603 

iTneclash, . . 

m. 

KUtegan, . , 

V.T. 

II 



- 

12604 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

V.T. 

KiBg* 8 , 



36 

12722 

Shannon Harbonr, 

m. 

Gallen, . 

V.T. 

» 



- 

12729 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 4 4 

V.T. 

Longford, . 



28 

12596 

St Mary's, . 

m. 

ColumbkiUe, • . 

V.T. 

11 • 



_ 

12597 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 

V.T. 

11 • 



_ 

12083 

Longford, . . 

m. 

Temclemichael, 

V.C. 




_ 

12684 

Bo. 

f. 

Do. . 

V.C. 




_ 

12690 

Ball 3 rmaboo, . 

m. 

Shrule, 

V.T. 





12736 

Bonlahy, . . 


Granard, • 

V.T, 

>1 



_ 

12813 

St. Colomba's, 

m. 

Scrabby, 

V.T, 

»i • 



- 

12814 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 4 

V.T. 

Meatb, . 



29 

12779 

Athhoy, 4 

m. 

Atbboy, . . 

V.T. 

>1 • 



_ 

12780 

Do. 

f. 

Do. 4 4 

V.T. 

>1 



- 

12781 

Do. 

iBf. 

Do. . 

V.T, 

Queen’ 0 , 



41 

12649 

Abbeyleix, Korth, 


Abbeyleix, . . 

V.C. 

>1 



- 

12692 

KUladooley, . 

in. 

Donaghmore, . 

V.T. 

■1 




12693 

Do. 

f. 

Do, 4 t 

V.T. 

Westmeath, 



35 



32655 

Comamaddy, * 


St. Mary's, 4 

V.T. 


* Broagbk into opstatioa daring 1IS4. 
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TIL — Twenty-foue Steuck-off Schools restored to Roll during 
year ended 31st December, 1884. 


County. 

Dbt 

Boll 

No. 

School. 

Parish. 

Antrim, • 

3 

5664 

Tonduff, • • • 


Dimseverick. 

,, . 

- 

7084 

Cabra, , .. » 


Ballyraoney. 


8 

9018 

Hemewotth-fitreefc, , 


Sbanktll. 


- 

9020 

Do., 


Do. 

Armagh, . 

n 

8922 

KnocknashAne,* . 


Do. 

Oavac, • 

•jb 

4025 

Cabtletora, . 

f. 

Gastleubra. 

„ . , 

24 

10866 

Coronary, , , 


Knockbiide. 

Donegal, 

23 

10790 

Drumaloor, 


Annagh. 

2 

S577 

Garrowan, . 


Burt. 

■ »* • • 

1 

565-2 

KiliaakiUoo,* , • . 


Clondaberkey. 

n . . 

5 

9323 

Straboy, . , • 


Gleucolumbkilla, 

»» * • 

} 

5898 

Bridge End, . . 


Conwall. 

Down, 

11 

6524 

Tullyglush, 


Dromore. 

LondondeiTf, . 

3 

7125 

Margymonaebau, .. 


Tamlagbtard. 


2 

B28i 

Ervey, . , . 


Lower Cumber. 

Monaghan. . ■ . 

18 

8443 

GoTtnawlnny, . , 


Clones. 

Tyrone, » » 

14 

10341 

10284 

Tyrcur, . 
Knockmoyle, , » 


Cs|j]agh. 


6 

lOOOD 

CorickbriSge,* . 


Badoney. 

„ • . 

14 

2785 

CrosBah,-* . , 


KiUkeery. 

Clare, . . 

King’i, , • 

45 

8528 

Annagh, . • . 


Eilmurray Ibricken. 

’65 

8609 

Cooldeny, . - . 

Killyon,* . . . 

f. 

Ettaeb. 

„ , , 

- 

6407 


Drumcullen. 

Galway, • • . 

3 

9290 

KUiagb, . . • 


Killalogbfcon. 


* fitniok off uid restored during 1861. 


VIII. — Six Schools removed from Siispended List during year 
ended 31st December, 1884. 


County. 

Diet. 

Boll 

No. 

Bohool. 

Parisn. 

Antrim, • . 

Armagh, • .. ■ 

Tyrone, • 

Do., . . 

Do., • , 

Meath, » . 

8a 

16 

14 

6 

24 

7837 

3285 

6104 

10105 

6646 

2009 

Doagli, . ... f. 

Crosskeys, « , , 

Tattynnre, • . . 

Altdoghill, ... . 

Letterbrat^ 

CormeoQ, .... 

Grange of Doagli. 
Derr) noose. 
Cappagb, 
Ardstmw. 
Badoney, Upper. 
Moynalty; 


IS. — Twelve Schools placed on Suspended List during year ended 
Slst December, 1884. 


Ctunty. 

DIat. 

Boll 

No. 

SchooL 

Parish. 

Antrim, • . 

8 

1224 

Edenderry, 




ShankilL 

Do. • * 

3 

2917 

Deffrick, . 




Billy. 

Down, . . 

17 

K)878 

KilcUof. • 




KUtdief. 

Londonderry, . 

Cork, » 

7 

61 

:7770 

100.37 

BaUyagan, 
Ardneld, . 



f. 

ED. 

Desertoghill. 

Ardfield. 

Do. . . 

55 

3150 

Canovce, . 



m. 

CanoTee* 

Do. • . 

- 

9486 

■ Do., . 



t 

Do. 

Tipperary, . , 

46 

10433 

Ardane, , 
Ballvcoms. 



m. 

Templeneiry. 

Dublin, • • 

38 

8293 



m. 

RathmicboeL 

King's, » » 

41 

7191 

GortnaiPona, 




Killogby. 

Galway, • , 

35 

1011 

Lon^hrea, 



f. 

Loughrea. 

Roscommon, • 


• 4196 

Deerpark, 



f. 

St. reter’s. 
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X.— List of One Hohdeed asd Twbnit Schools struck off Bon, during 1884. 


LoadoaJtrrjr, 


3 9167 RalUHo Island, f. 
Q 8069 Nelson'Streat, i. 

- 9(U9 Hemswortli-st. f. , 

- 9808 Trinity Church, f. I 

- 9018 Heraswortb-at.m ' 

- 9020 „ i- 

3 9900 Ramoan, , m. 

8 3729 knllyri/bbiu, 

4 5854 Ballybeg, . 

25 6536 Cre^anduIT, 

11 8922 Knockaaaliaoe, . 

15 1898 Breagh,. . . 


13 3821 
23 12534 
81 7282 

- 8713 

23 10790 

24 8432 

1 11087 

- 5652 

- 6349 

- 1533 

5 93->0 
■ 1 10933 

2 1472 

1 5898 

- 10818 

- 9983 
19 2757 

17 10904 
13 11159 

- 8715 

- 3733 

2 8255 
7 2059 
7i 10376 
7 10803 

18 1948 

- 5024 

- 11387 

23 1537 

24 9473 
13 8732 

- 8443 

- 10175 

13 3713 
U 2705 
7a 5028 

6 10009 

14 10534 

15 2062 

- 8643 
€ 5231 

- 6834 

14 390 

- 2736 

- 4300 
42 3399 
61 1977 

59 9426 

56 502 

- 7115 
48 6307 ! 

60 7606 

- 4701 

61 5906 
60 7937 
55 7457 
60 10969 


GortoMlI, . . • 
Fur Green, 
Cuppena^h, 
Conucifcii^h, 
Di'umalqur. 
Drumnatmde, . 
Lossett, . . 

ICllmakiUoo, 
Crcevary. . 
Cashel (1), 
Struboy, • 
Kirkneedy, 
Birdstown, 
Bridge iHud, 
Dorrycounor, . 

GUntidally, 

Lougborne, 

First Boardmilis, 
Brookeboro', 
IrvinestowD, 
Druiacnllion, . 
Oghil!, . . 

DEBesao, . 
Cliurcb Hill, 
Lislone, . . 

TullyTaugbaa, . 
Drumncon, . 
Clones, 

Laurel Hill, f. 
Drummond, 
Mullinagore, 
Goi'tnawiay, 
Dramgole, . 
Stranagomer, • 
Crossan, . 
Brigb, 

Corrickbridgc, . 
Inishatieve, . 
Do&ELgbmore, m. 

.. f. 

Casticdamph, 

Crosb, 

Carrigans, Lower, 
CalkUl, . 
Tattyaallagb, . 
Enocknageoha, . 
Gogginslull, 
Lough Ine, . 
Liscarroll, xn. 

! i. 

CurraglajB, 
WalteraioTni, . 
Spike lilaad, in. 
Bailiogariy, 
Clagbeen, 
Giashokinleen, « 
Ballinlougli, 


yhankili, 

Drnmcree, 

Killin^b, 
Atmagh, , » 

Templeporb, . 

Annngb, . 

KildrumsherJan, 
Gartan, . 
Clondaborky, , 
KillygaivaD, . 
Kilmacrenaji, . 
Gieacolumbkille 
Conwall, . . 

Fahan, Upper, . 
Conwall, . 
Tallaghabegley, 

Tullyfem, . 
Newry, . . 

SaiutHeld, • 
Agh-avea. . 
Derryvallan, . 
Magherocross, . 
Cninber, Lower, 
Maghera, . 
Bailinderry, . 
Daltcagh, 
Muckuow, . 

j» • 

Clones, . 
Currio, . 
Magheraclocme, 
Aughnam alien, 
Clones, . 
Ematria, , . 

KiLakcrry, . 

Ballyclng, . 
Up. Badowney, 
Termonmaguirk, 
Donagbmore, . 

BaloneyUpper, 
Ariiatraw, . 

Cappiigh] , . 

Dnimaragh, . 
Feakle, . 
Ballinaboy, 
Tullagb, . 
Liscarroll, 

Mogcely, 
Templerobln, , 

t» • 

Ballyfeard, . 
Clogbeen, ' . 

Kilmeen, , 

St. Finbar’Sv . 


Bcason for striking School 
olF Koll. 


Inoperatire. 

Atualgamaled with B121. 

„ 9018. 

Average insuificUnt. 

Teacher ejected by Legal Truatees, 

Do. , do. 

Superseded by 12148-9. 

Average insuffioient— not needed In locality. 
Superseded by 12389. 

Inoperative. 

Average insuOScient. 

Average inaufboient, and incompatent 
Teacher in cbaige. 

Inoperative. 

Withdrawn from connexion. 

House blown down. 

Occupied as a police bmaclcs. 

Average Lnsudlcieut. 

Inoperative, 

Average insunicieut. 

Do. 

I Do. 

Do. 

Average iaanfbcleut — house unsuitable. 
Amalgamated with IU424. 

Average iusuibcleut. . 

Do. 

Average imunicicnt,nnd fumitnre and borne 
unsuitable. 

Du. do. 

Do., do. 

Amalgamated with 7487. 

Superiicded by 1 1522 and 12234, 
Inoperative. 

Average insufficient. 

Do. 

Closed. 

Average insufficient. 

Superseded by 12470. 

^ Superseded by 1 1901. 

Average insufficient. 

Do. 

Inopemrive. 

Average insufficient, ■ 

Do. 

Do. 

Superseded by 11029. 

Average insufficient. 

Not required, 

Average insufficient. 

Inoperative. , 

Supei'Bcded by 1263U. 

12639. 

Avi;rage insufficient. 

Do. 

Do. not needed in locality. 

Do. 

No teacher recognized. 

Supersede by 12589. 

,, 12595. 

„ 12319 and 12362, 

,, 12015. 

,, 12016. 

’ 12382. 

„ 12281-2. 

Amalgamated with 8918. 

Superseded by 12416. 

„ 12676 

„ 12820-1. 

„ 12203-4. 
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X. — List ofOsE Husdked and TwENTrSonooisstraok offtlie Eoll daring 1884 — con. 


Kerry, 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 


Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

KiogV 


Lonrford, 

Lou^, 

Mcntb, 

Quesa'a, 
W exford, 

^Vicklow, 
(Sal way, 


Leitrim, 


Mayo, 


I^acommon, 

Sligo, 


R-ll. 

No. 


:n448 

7104 
8019 
5746 
7196 
7469 
8261 
7 m 
11848 
11218 
90*36 
770 
2137 
9133 
9493 
S494 
1*2033 
5441 
6120 
6407 
1966 
89K8 
8609 
11349 
5788 
5534 
5658 
5840 
989 1 
12190 
1 14K8 
958 
78*28 
3210 
69*35 
8716 
8775 
C812 
3798 
8631 
9193 
8197 
10*36 
12495 
7519 
3212 
11435 
8920 
6197 
9*2*30 
94*37 


Killaroey Adult, 
evg. 

Coolcappagh, . 
Lebinch, . 
Clonmore, m. 
» 

Dunraore East, f. 
Mayfield, iaft. 

». fi 

Quinneas Mi)I-lano, 
Donnybrook, . 
Curragh Camp, , 
Kildare, m. 
Oreenkill, 

Callan, inft. 

BallT-nucoolahftiiin]. 

Liss'.’. . 
Sblorone, m. 

L 

KUlyon, . 
l-'arautiatovrQ, m. 
laselooiiey, 
Coolderty, u 
Lomcloon, 
Crinkle, m. 
Coolambcr, 
Dowtiatown, . 
Ardee Free, 
Tiercock, . 
Newcastle, f, 
BalliutublMr, 
Horaewood, f. 
Ross lar© Fort, . 
Coolroa, . 
Claildagbiluff, m. 
Aughrisraore, 
Qlaun, 

.Mount Bellow, f. 
Clogher, , 
Cloonturk, m. 
&luckaun, 

Mayo, . , 

Drumkeelanmoro, 
Knock Uonvt., i. 
Cloontagh, 
Creeves, . , 

J obn-atrect, 
Strokettown (2), 
CuUeens. . 
Buniaadden, m. 
Do., f. 


Knockane, 
Cluinagh, 
Lorrha, . 
Killavinoga, 

Killea, . 
Clouagan, 

Fahneretown, 

Donnybrook, 

Kildare, 

Cooleasbin, 
Callao, . 
Luamagh, 

Lemauogban, 

Sbinrono, 

Drumcullcn, 
Birr, . ‘ 
Tisaran, . 
Ettagh, . 
Gralleo, « 
Birr, 

Street, . 

Maplestown, 

Ardee, 

KilniBliibsai Wotk 

Moyn.'ilty, 

Ballyadams, 

Kimokea, 

Rosslare, . 

Crosspatrick, 

Omey, 

Kilcummin, 
Moylougb, 
Oughteragb, 
Monill, . 
Itmismagratb, 
Oughteragb, 
Kiltogbart, 
Knock, , 
Kilbcagb, 
Kilroore, . 
Kilmore Moy, 
Bunilin, . 
Kilglaas, . 
Cloonogbill, 
Do., 


BoaMO for strikicg Sobool 
off Boll. 


Not required. 

Superseded by 11955. 

Fermanently closed. 

No recognized teacher in charge. 
Perraanently inoperative. 

Superseded uy la578. 

Amalgamated with 7*226. 

Inoperative. 

Permanently closed. 

Average insutficient. 

Ceasea to be operative. 

Superseded by 12747. 

Average insulfideat. 

Do. 

Superseded by 12*294. 

„ 1-3-295. 

Permanently closed. 

Superseded by 12343. 

1*2344. 

Average insutbeient. 

Closed. 

Do. 

Average iusufficient. 

Permanently closed. 

Average insufficient. 

Do. 

Inoperative. 

Do. 

Teacher is liable for rout for School-house. 
Inoperative. 

Do. 

Hotise unruitoljle. 

Inoperative, 
by de?irc of Patron. 

Superseded by i'3l4]. 

„ 12142. 

„ 12407. 

„ 1*2353. 

„ 11910. 

Amalgamated with 8944. 

House unsuitable. 

Average insufficient. 

Superseded by 12525. 

Closed. 

Superseded by 12404r-5. 

House in a dangerous condition. 

Average insufficient. 

Inoperative. 

Superseded by 12140 and 12159. 

„ 12308. 

„ 12309. 


XI. — List of Eleven Bdildino Grants cancelled daring 1884. 


County, 

DIatriot. 

Roll No. 

Sehool. 

Pariah. 

Cavan, • . 


24 

12763 

Cabra, . . 



EnnUkaan, 

Clare, . . 


45 

11847 

Mountain, . 



Kilebreest. 

Cork, . 


55 

12360 

Renanireo, . . 


m. 

Kilnasmartyra. 




1*2361 



f. 


Limeriek, . 


51 

12285 

Munn-et, . 



Mungret. 



39 

1*2369 

Kiiocknasna, « 


f. 

Abbeyfeale. 

Mayo, 


32 

12*287 

LoughanemoQi . 



Kilcolman. 

1, . . 



1*2892 

Bekon, . 


m. 

Bekao. 



_ 

12393 

»i » 


f. 


Sligo, 


21 

12086 

Tubbartelly, 


m. 

Achoniy. 


_ 

“ 

12102 

« • • 


f. 

” 
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Appendices to Fifty-first Report of Commissioners [1881^ 

appendix H. 


I. List of Onz Hundeed and TiPTy-NiNB Woekhouse Sohools in connsxion on 

' Slat December, 188i, with the Total Kumber of Pupils on Eolla, the Average 
Daily Attendance of Pupils, and the number of the Teaching Staff, as returned 
for the Tear ended 31st December, 1884. 


Dls- 

tricL 

Boll 

No. 

County and 
School. 



1 


County and 
School. 

Total He. 
of Pupil* 
cdEoUi. 

Avorije 

Attonilucij 








Clare. 


■ 

3 

3652 


31 

16 

42 

3408 

Scons’, . . 

27 

17 


3680 

Bullymoney, > 

43 

26 

- 

35^4 

Ennistymon, 

47 

33 

4 

3843 

BaUymdDS, . 

142 

66 

- 

6130 

luUa, 

40 

22 


6314 

66 

47 

- 


Ballyvaughan, « 

49 

SI 

3 

8781 


C2 

36 

- 

6595 

Corofln, • . 

28 

18 

8a 

3653 


66 

32 

45 

3283 

Bnniid, , 

123 

83 

0 

3048 


861 

• 268 

- 

3489 

Kilrush, . . 

80 

87 




- 

6224 

KUIadysert, 

35 

24 



Armagh. 


29 






n 

11300 

Ltirtrui, ' 

66 



Cork. 



16 

10412 


96 

50 





19 

10280 

Newry, 

79 

33 

48 

3165 

Midleton, . . 

86 

.56 




- 

6121 

Yongbal, • . 

64 

41 






55 

3928 

Kantark, . « 

123 

60 

23 

3420 


97 

62 

_ 

4896 

Maeroom, . 

88 

62 

24 

3447 

Bailieboroiii;b, , 

41 

28 

- 

6012 

MlUstmct, . 

103 

53 


3644 

CooteMil, . . 

26 

15 

56 

3242 

Fermoy. . . 

62 

82- 

31 

6010 

Bawnboj, . • 

27 

18 

- 

3651 

Mallow, . . 

106 

49 





6216 

Mitchelstown, . 

81 

49 



Dokcgal, 



58 

4411 

Bantrv, . 

40 

22 

1 

4932 

Milford, . . 

24 

8 

- 

5993 

Castletown, . 

46 

25 


4975 

Lotterkennv, • 

18 

14 

- 

6140 

Skull, 

25 

17 

_ 

7714 

Plenties, . 

28 

14 

59 

3417 

ykibbereen, , 

96 

59 

2 

3863 

Innifibowen, . 

33 

13 

- 

8565 

Dunmanway, , 

6*2 

36 

3 

4313 

Donegal, , , 

28 

20 

60 

3545 

Cork, 

652 

268 


4339 

Ballysbaanoii, . 

81 

15 

61 

4925 

Kinsalo, . , 

36 

20 





— 

6128 

Bandoa, . , 

36 

18 



Down. 



• 

6949 

Clonakilty, • 

75 

47 

20 

3350 

Newtownards, . 

no 

59 





11 

3068 

Banbridge, , 

54 

27 



Kerry, 



17 

10870 

Dowupatriek, . 

88 

25 


4SU 



19 

11020 

JCilkeal, . 

30 

21 

89 

Listowel, . 

82 

53 





54 

3860 

Tralee, * 

202 

109 



Feumanagh. 




5324 

Dingle, . , 

42. 

.25 

13 

10796 

SaniskUIen, . 

85 

41 

67 

4840 

KiUamey* 

140 

07 . 

_ 

11366 

Limasken, 

26 

15 

- 

4996 

Calierciveen, . 

31 

16 

" 

11404 

Irvlneatown, . 

21 

9 

58 

4670 

Konmare, . » 

23 

10 



LorO>ONI>ERIlT. 








2 

3B81 

Londonderry, 

08j 

48 






3 

7a 

9587 

338J 

10625 

Limavady, . 

Ooler&iae, . , 

Magberofel^ 

28 

77 

67 

18 

33 

33 

39 

51 

52 

6021 

5058 

3040 

Glin, , . 

Limerick, . , 

Newcastle, , 

49 

485 

127 

27 
254 
• • 59 

18 

3368 

7812 

Monaghan. 
Monaghan, . 

OloneSj 

46 

19 

23 

15 

_ 

3066 

3415 

6013 

Kilmallock, . 

Rathk eale, . 

Oroora, • 

171 

82 

45 

09 

36 

23 


7884 

Castleblayney, . 

60 

31 






24 

3668 

Carrickmacrosa, 

31 

22 



Tippeoart, 

. 




Tyrone. 



35 

3414 

Boscrea, • 

• 46 

26 

6 

3039 

Caatlederg, 

29- 

11 


8519 

Nenagb, , , 

93 

57 


6315 

Strabwe, . . 

69 

34 


9031 

Borrieokane, . ' 

• 17 

10' 

7a 

5074 

Cookstown, 

46 

• 30 

43 

3547 

Thurlea, • • 

‘ 92 

55 

14 

6316 

11S54 

Omagh, . . 

Ologher, . , 

79- 
• 32- 

29 

2U 

46 

53 

3142 

3368 

Sxr'.- : 

• 161 
•161 

93 

’’109 

15 

9522 

Dangannon, 

55' 

• - 28 


3445 

3546 

Clogheen, , , 

Carrick-on-Sair. 

■ 81 

■ 51 










41 

Total for Uljter, 

2,956- 

1,872 

' “ 

12863 

Clonmel, . 

■114 

5SL: 



. 








. 
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I. — List of One Hcndeed anJ FiPTY-urrNB Workhouse Schools in connexion on 
31st December, 1884, with tbe Total Number of Pupils on Rolls, the Average 
Daily Attendance of Pupils, and the number of the Teaching Staff, as returned 
for the Year ended 31st December, 1884 — continued. 


Dis- 

BoU 

County and 

ToUlKo. 
of PnpUi 
on fioUi. 

Aronge 

DU- 

Boll 

CauntT And 

ToUl Ka. 

Arorage 

tiiot. 

No. 

SohuoL 

AttsDduc&jtriot, 

No. 

Soliool. 

SQ Bwi. 

Attoodaneo 



Waterforo. 








48 

3418 

Lismote, . 

32 

17 



Wexfori». 



_ 

12220 

Dunj^arvan, , 

83 

38 

49 

3520 

New Rosb, . • 

119 

66 

49 

3826 

Waterford, 

307 

123 

SO 

‘Am 


133 

76 

- 

6745 

SilmactbomEB, » 

45 

31 


5674 

10954 

Enniscortby,. , 
Goiey,. , . 

78 

60 

46 









60 

Total fbi Muaster, 

4,952 

2,684 







Cablov. 





Wicklow. 



44 

U164 

Carlow, , ' . 

92 

45 

40 

3383 

3879 

Batbdrum, ■ . 

Shillelagh, . • 

74 

73 

40 

40 



Dubuit. 



44 

11180 

Baitinglass, . 

38 

25 

30 

3144 

7187 

3265 

Balrotheiy, . 

Dublin, Noi-di, . 
Batbdown, . 

31 

873 

199 

16 

352 

123 


39 

Total for Leinster, 

3,45G 

1,819 

40 








Kildabe, 





GjLLWAT. 



37 

6534 

Oelbrldirc, • 

39 

21 

27 

6733 

Glencamaddy, . 
Tuam, ’ . ' , 

42 

27 

38 

3155 

Naas, • . 

49 

41 

32 

5448 

42 

24 

44 

3862 

Athj, » ' • 

86 

43 

_ 

6568 

Moontbellew, • 

34 

20 





34 

3365 

Galwar, . 

75 

- 63 



KlLKEItNT. 




5323 

Clifden, . . 

32 

23 


6625 

6947 

3378 

3507 

6278 

Urlingford, • 

Castlecomer, • 

Callan, , • 

Kilkenny, • 

Thomastowti, . 

61 

44 

78 

124 

6B 

39 

27 

52 

69. 

39 

35 

42 

5992 

3366 

6734 

7019 

3379 

Ougbterard, . 

Lough rea, • 

Fortumso, . 

BaUinasloe, 

Gort, • . 

18 

42 

39 

84 

45 

11 

18 

25 
52 

26 



Knto’a. 





Lritbim. 



36 

37 

41 

7989 

3364 

3446 

Parsonstown, • 
Edenderry, • 

Tnllaniore, . 

70 

33 

94 

37 

13 

46 

12 

22 

28 

3669 

3533 

3419 

ManorhaTnilton,. 
Car.-on-SbannoD, 
MohUl, . 

40 

79 

69 

23 

41 

43 



LOKCPOBD. 








20 

3368 

Lossford, 

99 

51 



Mato. 



“ 

^T| 

Qranaid, . . 

Ballymahon, . 

65 

27 

43 

18 

20 

3859 

8474 

BalUna, • 
BelmuUet, 

54 

21 

33 

12 



Louth, 



_ 

9221 

Killala, . 

24 

12 





2] 

4895 

Swineford. 

62 

36 

25 

3377 

Dundalk, • 

61 

28 

26 

4253 

Castlebar, , . 

31 

22 


3382 

Ardee, • 

59 

27 

_ 

4727 

Westport, . • 

19 

12 







6198 

Newport, , , 

29 

17 



Meath. 



32 

5117 

Balliniobe, , 

87 

48 

25 


Drogheda, . 

64 

26 

- 

6143 

Claremorris, 

42 

28 

29 

3143 

Dunahauehlin, , 

24 

9 






- 

ipi 

Trim, . • 

Navan, 

59 

53 

36 

42 



Roscoumon, 





Kells. 

44 

87 

22 

3289 

Boyle, . . 

85 

56 


3544 

Oldcattle, . . 

89 

24 

27 

3878 

R^ommon, 

61 

48 







4933 

Castlerea, . . 

79 

45 



Qxtsbn's, 



- 

6122 

Strokastown, 

63 

40 

41 

4315 

Mountmellieh, . 

66 

39 








Donaghmore, 

84 

18 



SUQO. 




iiiTlfTH 

Abbeyleix, , 

56 

41 







Westmeath. 



12 

20 

3339 

6500 

Sligo, 

Dromora West, . 

58 

35 

32 

24 

33 


Mnllingar, « 

96 

29 

50 

16 

21 

8219 

Tobarenrry, 

£0 

SI 






1,441 


!1 

3274 

Atblone, «; • 

- 65 

35 


29 

Total for Connaoglit, 

892 
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Average 

*s|J 

County. 

Total Ho. 

Arenjto 

58 

Countf. 

Offu^U 
on Bulb. 

Attend* 

anoe. 

iS 

^ n 

of PupUi 
oa RoUi. 

Attend* 

ance. 

7 


1,261 

491 

8 

Kinir’s, . . ♦ 

197 

96 

8 


241 

112 

3 

Xiougford, . • • 

191 

112 

4 


J91 

118 

2 

Louth, 

12U 

55 

6 

I>onega4 . • • 

102 

114 

6 

Meath, . . 

283 

178 

4 

232 

]»2 

3 

Queen’s, . • . 

166 

98 

8 

Fermanagh, . • 

LomlondetTf, . 
Monagliau, 

Tyrone, • . 

132 

65 

3 

Westracath, . . 

190 

101 

4 

270 

132 

4 

Wexford, . . . 

390 

222 

4 

6 

156 

310 

91 

147 

3 

Wicklow, . • • 

18S 

105 

39 

Total for Leinster, . 

3,456 

1,819 

41 

Total for Ulster, . 





10 

Galway, . • . 

463 








8 


429 

265 

3 

Leitrim, . « 

188 

107 

17 


1,781 

914 

9 

Mayo, • . . 

369 

220 

6 

Kerry, . > t 

Limerick, . • • 

620 

2.W 

4 

Roscommon, . . 

288 

189 

6 

909 

488 

3 

Sligo, . • * 

143 

87 

Tipperary, . • . 

>Vatcrford, 

4 

467 

209 

20 

Total for Connaught, 

1,441 

8S2 

60 

Total for Munster, . 

4,952 

E13 

11 

50 

39 

Schools in Ulster, . 
,, in Munster, . 
„ in Leinster. . 

2.966 

4,952 

3,456 

1,372 

2,684 

1,819 

1 


92. 

US 

3 

1 Dublin, . . • 

1,103 

174 


29 

,, iu Couuaught, 

1,441 

892 







6 

Kilkenny, . . . 

375 

My 

169 

Gross Total,* • 

12,804 

6,767 


The number of Trachees employed in these Schools ou 31st December, 
1884, according to the Ketums receired from the different Clerks of 
Dnions is set fortli in the following Table ; — 



Principals. 

Assiatanti. 

Total 

Total. 

Malea 

PomaioB. 

MalM. 

Fain ales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unclassed, , « 

8 

17 



8 

24 

32 

3*, . . . 

8 

11 

1 


9 

16 

25 

3’, . 

64 

81 

9 


73 

99 

172 

22, . , . 

1 

5 

1 


2 

8 

10 

2’ . . . 

14 

24 

2 


16 

25 

41 

1*, . 

1 

7 

, 


1 

7 

8 

U, . 








Total, 

96 

145 

13 

, 

109 

179 

288 


241* 

47 












Gross Total, . 

288 


* In addition to the above, eight departments were conducted b; suns, viz., Skibbereen, 
Limerick, Clonmel, Thurles, Celbridge, Cnllas, Gnmard, and Kew ^>a. 


II. — List of There Lunatic Asylum Schools in connexion on 31st December, 1884. 


Coontr. 

Uietriot. 


Sohool. 

Parish. 

Dablin, , . 

30 ■ 

8,865 

Richmond, , « m. 

Grangotroricau. 

Ditto, , , 


8,866 

Ditto, . . f. 

Ditto. 

BUgo, • , , 

12 

■ 9,032 

Sligo, .... 

Kilmacshalgan, 
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III. — Convent and Monastert Schools. 

I. Convent Schools paid by Capitation. II, Convent Schools paid by CJaasifi* 
cation. III. Monastery Schools paid by Capitation. lY. Monastery 
Schools paid by Classification. 


L — Two Hundred and Five Content Schools Paid by Capitation, 


Boll 

No. 

1 

p 

Solkool. 

ToUI N«. 
ofTsplUfor 
u* Lme oa 
Holt* 

within the 1 
Year ended 
Sttt PfS., 

Dally 

Attendanot 
t)f Putdia 
brtha Year 

Sill 

104 . 

Boll 

No. 

.j 

1 

p 

Sobool. 

Tfttkl He. 
of Pupil* rr>r 
any time on 
RoUt 

within the 
Taaranilwl 
Blat Utc.. 
IBM. 

ArtTARe 

Daily 

Attondanen 
efPuplU 
for the Tear 
anded 
Slat Deo., 
ieat. 



ULSTER. 

1 




UI5TER-COO, 



7059 

1U5€6 

8 

Co. Antrim. 

Crnmlin-road, f. 
St. CatLerine'a, . 

6-13 

370 

283 

167 

10110 

6328 

6 

14 

Co. Tyrone. 
Strabane, . f. 

Omagb, . f. 

601 

357 

1 

300 

151 

10S71 

8056 

9 

C£tBtle>at.(Libharn) 
St. Malachy'8, f. 

itid 

615 

92 

266 


2 

Total, . 

958 

451 


- 

Do. . . eTg. 

268 

61 



MUNSTER. 




4 

Total, , 

2,059 

869 

10644 

7299 

7315 

11800 

42 1 
45 

Co. Clare. 
Ennia^mon, f. 
Kilmib, . f. 

Ennis, . f. 

EUkee, • f. 

852 

486 

703 

215 

158 

210 

271 

104 



Co. ARMAOir. 

Edward-street, f. 

Do. . . evg. 

Mt.8t.Catl»«riiie,f. 
Keady, . f. 

Canaf-Btreet, f. 

376 

178 

396 

268 

702 

170 

52 

243 

118 

265 



4 

Total, . 

1,707 

743 

108.)6 

7508 

I 

512 
3828 
1541 : 
2278 
10047 
10232 
2258 
4268 
4630 
11855 
13791 

48 

Co. Cork. 
Midleton, . f. 

Youehal, . f. 

Chaneville, f. 

Millstreet, . (. 

Macroom, , f. 

Kacturk, . f. 

Fermoy, . f. 

Doneraile, . f. 

Mallow, a f. 

Buttevant, . f. 

Mitebehcown, f. 

860 
762 
462 
596 
747 
310 
723 
423 
531 
249 
, 453 

439 

426 

260 

321 

470 

159 

337 

227 

879 

U3 

303 


m 

Total, . 

1,920 

848 

52 

55 

56 

8490 

10176 

11789 

12093 

23 

Co. Cavan. 

Cavaa, . f. 

Daltyjameiduff, f. 

BuUurbet, , f. 

Cootehill, . 1. 

350 

232 

2-28 

126 

135 

105 

91 

54 


4 

Total, . , 

936 

3B5 

9i6‘i 

8480 

58 

59 

Bantry, , f. 

Skibbercen, f. 

407 

513 

231 

283 

9278 

10(i89 

7593 

2 

5 

Co. Donboal, 
MoviUe, . f. 
St. Patrick's, f. 
liall;abaDaoD,(2)£. 

108 ! 
200 ■ 
244 i 

54 

78 

115 

5940 

6153 

6376 

6528 

8414 

13074 

12218 

60 

Dlackroek, . f> 

SL Finbar'fl, f. 

Queenstown, f. 
St. Josenb's, f. 
Passage iVeat, f. 
Norwood, . f. 
Ciarence-street, f. 

Blaruej, inf. f. 
Kinaale, , f. 

210 

2,020 

1,097 

1,054 

345 

166 

1.78.9 

124 

832 

600 

428 

204 

92 

737 


3 

Total, . 

652 

247 

13602 

4572 

61 

844 

459 



Co. Down. 



5257 

7661 

- 

tiandon, . f. 
Clonakiltj, . f. 

76! 

780 

440 

446 

10253 

243 

9725 

1 

Mt. St. Patrick, f. | 
High'Street, f. { 

Rostrcvor, . f. 


157 

385 

79 


24 

Total, . 

16,100 

8.339 


4062 

1859 

6215 

9266 

11278 

1UU50 

39 

54 

Co. Kerry. 
Ltstowel, . f. 

MUltown, . f. 

CastUislatid, f. 

Tralee (2), f. 

Moyilerwell, f, 

St, Geitrude's, f. 

615 

290 

171 

337 

207 

828 

62 



Total, . 

1,309 

631 

384 

788 

854 

593 

141 

6163 

2 

Co. L’Deuet. 
St.CoIun)b'i(2),f. 

1,098 

540 

“ 


1 

Total, . . 

1,098 

540 


6 

Total, 1 

2,875 

1,359 


Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation [Jnit 
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S04 Appendices to Fifiy-Zirst Report of Commismnere [1884. 
I._Xwo Hundred and Five Convent Schools Paid by Capitation continued. 


Boll 

No. 


7439 

xUi06 

570 

5143 

5547 

C936 

92.10 

10004 

111 .'}? 

6032 

6569 


2133 

7392 

3486 

4060 

9407 

10679 

9432 

381 

5470 

7232 

0903 

10120 

11668 

11872 

12349 


8228 

11355 

12087 

1779 

11556 

11944 

12007 

12334 

12403 

12522 

12535 

12678 

12180 


656 


lOOlO 

1926 


36 


MUNSTEE— con. 
Co. Limerick. 
Alibeyfe^e>* L 
Doon, . • f* 

SS. MaryandMuQ- 
chia’s, . L 

Perysquare, f. 
Sexton-street, f. 
St. Jolm’s-sq., f. 
Adare, . L 

Mt, St. Tincent, f. 
Bniff, . . f- 

St. Catherine’s, f. 
St. Acno’s, . f. 

Total; . 

Co. TirPERlRY. 

f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 
f. 


Airhill, 

Nenngh, 
Boirisoleigh, 
Thurles, 
Tumplemore, 
Ballingan-y, 
Tipperary, . 
Cashel, . 

New Inn, . 
Drangan, . 
Fethard, . 
Cahir, • 

Oarrick-on-Snlr, f. 
Do. 

Morton-street,' f. 

Total, . 

Co. Waterford. 
Gappoquin, f. 
Liamore^ . f. 
Dunear^ (2), f. 
Stradbally, , f. 
Kilmacthomas, f. 
Waterford, . i. 
Ferrybank, f. 
Star of the Sea, f. 
St. Joseph's, f. 
Portlaw, ' . f. 

Do. . evg. 
St. John’s (2),. f. 
Dunmore, ^st, f. 
Clonmel, f. 

Total, • 


LEINSTER. 

Co. Oarlow. 
Carlow, ; , ] 

Tullow,- . j 

Culow, . i 

Bagnnlstown, i 

Total, . 


Total Xo. 
ofPnpitifor 
aav time on 
BoUt 

within the 
Yfir ended 
sue Dee., 
1B84. 

AT*r»g9 

Daily 

Attenclancf 
ori'uplb 
tor the Yew 

31it Dee., 
1884. 

468 

270 

238 

142 

1,041 

544 

956 

437 

1,119 

453 

1,338 

687 

213 

121 

249 

135 

294 

151 

553 

276 

410 

235 

6,879 

8,351 

456 

269 

521 

259 

18B 

108 

773 

445 

269 

156 

197 

94 

778 

433 

533 

339 

116 

66 

238 

116 

464 

267 

530 

264 

860 

170 

H13 

512 

754 

342 

6,982 

3,839 

276 

171 

376 

252 

481 

257 

198 

123 

157 

108 

546 

248 

282 

146 

859 

157 

967 

447 

515 

271 

154 

80 

306 

152 

162 

94 

476 

269 

5,255 

2,765 

477 

260 

431 

260 

235 

no 

518 

242 

1,661 

862 


Boll 

No. 

District. ] 

School. 

ToUi No. 
ofPupiU ior 
any time an 
Bull! 

•within the 
Tenrended 
sletDee., 
lust. 

ATcren 

Lelly 

Attendsnet 
PupiU 
fbrths Tee* 

Silk Dee., 
last. 



LEINSTER— con. 





Co. Dublin. 



1149 

30 

Kind’s Inns-st, f. 

1,416 

821 

5938 


GeorRe's'bill, f. 

1,398 

569 

12408 

_ 

Cabra, . f. 

234 

122 

12448 


Gardiner'Street, f. 

1,515 

■Kin 

715 

37 

Lucan, . f> 

298 

139 

6742 


Warrenraount, f. 

679 

264 

7546 

_ 

Golden Bridge, i. 

680 

326 

729 

38 

Loretto, ‘ . f. 

165 

79 

7883 


Clondalkin, f, 



97.3 

_ 

!^undtown, f. 

419 

■ 197 

iiMI 


Weaver-square, f. 

1,899 

722 

11569 

_ 

Townaend-fitreet.f. 

1,227 

‘ 491 

12471 



421 

■ 166 



St. Anne s, « f. 

216 

98 

721 

40 

filackrock, . f. 

672 

• 277 

1985 


Booterstown, f. 

287 

162 

2018 

_ 

Baggot-sfreet, f. 

1,959 

846 


_ 

Kingstown, • f. 

1,1. '}2 

706 

7182 


Daltey, « f. 

346 


7608 


Glasthule, f. 

362 

. 215 

11832 

- 

Mount Anville, I. 

149 

82 


~ 

Total, » 

15,643 

7,420 



Co. Kildare. 


■ 

771 

37 

Kildare, • f. 

274 

130 

779 


Mayndotb, . f. 

267 

149 

1151 

_ 

Clone, . f. 

181 

• 74 

11745 

_ 

Great Coniiell, f. 

292 

127 

11976 

_ 

Kileoek, . f. 


115 

8246 

38 

Naas, . . f. 

266 

132 

4997 

44 

Athy, . , f. 

579 

299 

11806 

- 

Kilculleii, . . f. 

274 

- 145 


8 

Total, • ■ . 

2,292 

1.171 



Co. Kilkenny. 



10835 

44 

Castlecomer, f. 

352 

207 

K»a 

47 

Kilkenny, . f. 

693 

382 

1915 


PaulstoWn, f. 


53 

9134 


Goreshridge, f. 

144 

67 

10624 

_ 

Callan Lodge, f. 

433 

233 

5437 

49 

Mooncoin, . (. 

245 

126 


6 

Total, ■ . 

1,972 

1,068 



King’s Co. 



3220 

36 

Birr, . ■ ' f. 

495 

288 

9227 

- 

Banagher, • f. 

2-22 

ill 

823 

41 

Killinn, . f. 

195 

108 

2080 

_ 

Tullamore, f. 

771 

419 

7471 

_ 

Portarlmgton, f. 

376 

171 

8982 

“ 

Clara, • f. 

342 

. 187 


6 

Total, . 

2,402 

. ,1,284 


Printed image digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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I.— Two Husdbed asd Pitb Convent Schools Paid bt Capitation— cojiitJiKsA 


Boil 

No. 

.j 

i 

Sobool. 

Total Ko. 
of Pa^ for 
any ume on 
n»Ili 

yrltiln tha 
Tear eniied 
Silt Deo., 
1SB4. 

.AvariLn 

Daitjr 

Attendance 
ofPupUe 
for tha Tew 
ended 
Slet Deo., 
1864. 



LEINSTEE— «m. 





Co. Lomqkobd. 



8i7 

28 

LontrfoTd, 

266 

130 

JJ8G5 

- ■ 

idiillymahoD, ,f. 

170 

70 

10701 

_ 

Granard, . f. 

240 

103 

J2098 

- 

Tdmplemichael,, 





f. inf. 

309 

161 


4 

Total, . 

984 

454 



Co. Loom. 



851 

25 

Drogheda, . f. 

965 

473 

6Sl)7 

- 

Dundalk (’2), f. 

.900 

559 

ll44o 

- 

Ardeo f2), . f. 

33« 

169 

10475 

- 

Drogheda, . i. 

491 

329 


4 

Total, . , 

2.754 

1,530 



Co. MliATH. 



8052 

25, 

St, Mary's, , f. 

366 

253 

747-3 

29 

Navan C^), f. 

799 

402 

10313 


Trim, . • f. 

375 

198 

13088 

- 

Kells, . , f. 

510 

328 


4 

Total, . « 

2,050 

1,181 



Queen’s Co, - 



902 

41 

Coote*BtreQt, ,f. 

244 

J30 

1556 

- 

Ballyroan, . f. 

165 

83 

1956 

- 

Maryborough, f. 

352 

182 

35-26 

- 

Ahbeyleix, . • f. 

222 

139 

7183 

- 

Mountmellick, .f. 

408 

205 

7442 

- 

Borris-in*Os8ory,f. 

107 

64 

6497 

44 

Stradbally, . .f. 

403 

256 


7 

Total, . 

1,901 

1,061 



Co. Westkeath. 



034 

33 

Mullingar, . ,f. 

465 

250 

6674 

_ 

Rochford Bridge, f. 

174 

117 

8682 

- 

Moate, . f. 

259 

115 

12179 

41 

Kilbeggan, . f. 

281 

244 


4 

Total, • . 

1,179 

625 



Co. Wexford. 



967 

49 

New Roas (1), f. 

673 

2.99 

9047 

- 

•Do. (2), . : f. 

633 

223 

10622 


Ltamsntoge. f. 

7-2 

31 

969 

60 

Wexford,. . • f. 

1,061 

.573 

3634 

- 

Newtownharry. 

203 

ill 

3824 


Qorey, . f. 

241 

115 

4949 

- 

Wexford, j i. 

621 

805 

6058 

.. 

tiiDDiacortbyi t. 

693 

324 

8221 

_ 

Tumpleshannon.f. 

309 

149 

11361 

- 

Faythe, . f. 

653 

•341 


10 

Total, « . 

4,859 

2;471 


Roll 

No. 

5 

A 

SehooL 

Total Ko. 
ofPupIlaror 
osy tiiDB on 
Rolb 

within tha 
Tear enoed 
Slat Deo., 
1SS4. 

Atiendanea 
of Pupils 
fhrlba Yhc 
ended 
aiet D«e., 

1634. 

2277 

40 

LEINSTER- con. 
Co. Wicklow. 
.Vrklow, , f. 

423 

2.i7 

5237 

- 

Oelgaar, . f. 

Bray (2), . f. 

78 

35 

7180 

_ 

464 

258 

10162 

_ 

St. Micliael's, f. 

117 

73 

10418 


Wicklow, . f, 

336 

170 

972 

44 

Baltiuglass, f. 

202 

116 


6 

Total, 

1,615 

909 

12-234 

32 

CONNAUaHT. 

Co. Gal-ctay. 
Tuam, . f. 

416 

179 

1-2-250 


Do. (2),. f. 

448 

232- 

1013 

34 

Kahoon, . f, 

B14 

346 

4515 

_ 

NewtowttSmithJf. 

789 

419 

832-2 

- 

Ooghterard, f. 

B68 

183 

8705 

— 

Oraamore, . f. 

215 

75 

12181 

_ 

Clarenhridge, f. 

229 

98 

12243 

_ 

*Carna, , f. 

172 

66 

12261 

_ 

Clifdon, . f. 

276 

163 

6632 

35 

St. Vincent’s, f. 

464 

250 

6839 

_ 

BaJlinasloe, f. 

St. Joaepli's, , 

410 

■2-J2 

12871 

_ 

203 

124 

8195 

42 

Gort (*2), . i f. 

406 

200 

11787 

- 

Kinvara, • f, 

227 

96 


14 

Total, a , 

6,407 

2,653 

11013 

22 

Co. Leitrim. 

Car.-on-Shan., ■ f. 

274 

148 

5083 

2R 

Mohill, . f. 

374 

196 

10852 

31 

Ballinamorer f. 

131 

71 


S 

ToW, . ■ . 

779 

415 

7713 

21 

Co. Mato. 
Swineford, . f. 

337 

178 

12264 

26 

Castleba.r, . f. 

522 

240 

12-266 

_ 

St. Patrick’s, f. 

697 

37-2 

1223.9 

32 

Mt. St. Michael’s f. 

612 

258 

12256 

- 

Balliarobe, . f. 

553 

278 


5 

Total, , 

2,721 

1,326 

10520 

22 

Co. Roscommon. 

Abbeytowo, f. 

310 

174 

7238 

27 

Roscommon, f. 

412 

261 

10088 


Abbeycartou, f. 

324 

181 

7722 

35 

St. Peter’s, t. 

'488 

236 


4 

Totol, . 

1,534 

852 

6851 

12 

Co. Sligo. 
Sligo, . , f. 

686 

401 


1 

ToUl, • 

686 

401 


206 

Gross Total of 
CoRTent Capita- 
tion Cases, 

99,159 

50,077 


Printed image digitrsed by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Unit 
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II.— Twenty-three Content Schools Paid by Olassieication. 


BoU 

No. 

i 

% 

5 

SehooK 

Total Ko. 
of Pupils tot 
anr llmtOD 
Roll* 

within tha 
Teareniied 
aistUi-o, 
1881. 

ATerago 

Daily 

Atcaivdanee 
of I^pUi 
for ihaVeai 
ended 
81 «t Deo., 
JB84. 

Boll 

No. 

.1 

a 

SoliooL 

Total No. 
of Puplli for 
any tloiioB 
Roll* 

wlthlD tha 
Year ended 
Slit Dee., 
IB8«. 

Aeeraca 

Dally 

Atleadaace 
of Pupil* 
for the y*if 
anded 
Slit Dee. 
last. 

12441 

11762 

15 

IG 

ULSTER. 
Co. AnMAOU. 
Portadown, f. 

Do. . evg. 

Middl«to-wn(2), f. 

2.16 

122 

160 

116 

43 

88 

6654 

11799 

8320 

67 

58 

MUNSTER- con. 
Co. Kerry— co». 

Killorney (2), f. 
Snaem, . f. 

Kenmare, . f. 

462 

206 

625 

240 

82 

349 


3 

Total, . 

518 

247 


9 

Total, . 

4,301 

2,265 

lOSOl 

5 

Co. DoKEGiL. 
Usgberacar, f. 

120 

67 

1289 

11461 

48 

Co. Vaterford. 
Tallow, . f. 

Dungarvau, f. 

179 

530 

94 

26L 





67 





i 

Total, . 

120 


2 

Total, . . 

709 

355 



Co. FEILMANAOn. 





LEINSTER. 



7497 

13 

EoslskiileD, f. 

399 

200 



Co. Kildare. 




"T 

Total, . 

399 

200 

11336 

41 

Bath&ngan, f. 

222 

90 



Co. Mo^aoean. 





Totals • . 

222 

90 










359 

18 

KonaghaQ, f. 

413 

229 



Co. Longford. 




1 

Total, . 

413 

229 

8546 

26 

Newtownfoibes, f. 

129 

53 



MUNSTER. 





Total, . 

129 

S3 

9523 

7419 

58 

60 

Co. Cork. 
Castletown, f. 

Carrigtwobill, 

270 

200 

347 

136 

102 

186 

883 

2.9 

Co. Meath. 
Navan (1), , f. 

261 

136 

9474 

- 

Crossaaves, f. 


1 

Total, . 

261 

136 



Total, . 

817 

424 






3 



Co. Mayo. 

















Co. Kerhy. 

251 

506 

101 

299 

480 

158 

280 

276 

6216 

20 

Ballina, . f. 

727 

264 

11849 

538 

39 

54 

LLxn&w, . i. 

Dingle, . f. 



Total, . 

727 

254 

545 

12J03 

583 

2884 

55 

57 

Tralee, , 1. 

nalbmorc, . f. 

Xillarney, . f. 

CaLecciveeD, f. 

344 

551 

494 


23 

Gross Total of 
Convent Classl6> 
cation Canes, . 

8,616 

4,330 


III. — Two Monastery Schools Paid by Oatitation. 


Boll 

No. 

i 

j 

X 

-c 

.fl 

0 

Sehool. 

Total No. 
of PuplU for 
any timo on 
Bolls 
within the 
Year ended 
Slit Dee., ■ 
1684. 

Average 

Daily 

Attend anes 
of Pnpiia 
for the Year 
ended. 

3 1 at Doo., 
18&4. 



MUNSTER. 






Co. Cork. 




.1669 

60 

St. George'e-street Lancasteiian, 

m. 

801 

360 

5999 

- 

Dougla8*8ireet, 

m. 

1,005 

519 


2 

Total, . 


1,806 

879 

'H'li'iWif 

image i 

igmseu ny me i 'iiivcrsiiy or Soutiian 

■qmiii Limary Uigiti.sation 1 hut 
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.Boll 

No. 

T 

Q 

Sobools. 

Tout Ma. 
ol Vuplli Tor 
any time on 
Roll* 

-within the 
Year ended 
8Utl>ec.. 
im. 

ArCMCe 

Bally 

Attendanoe 
of Fnplla 
ftirthe Yea 
ended 
autBsc., 

IS84. 

Boll 

No. 

•c 

.a 

o 

Schools. 

Totsl No. 
of Puptif for 
nny ume on 
Roll! ’ 
wUhln the 
Tear ended 
silt Deo., 
1881. 

Attewlnnco 
of PUT>IU 
for Uie Vc&r 
ended 
ant Dec., 
'ia«. 



MUNSTER. 





LEINSTER— con 





Co. COXIK. 





King’s Co. 



1-2519 

56 

Sfallow, . ro. 

534 

292 


36 

St. Brendan’s, ro. 

■ 349 

378 

12473 

6U 

Greenmouot, ro. 

565 

29i 

6585 

41 

Clara, . ro, 

. 372 

llW 


2 

Total, . 




2 

Total, . 

. 72i; 

354 








Quben’s Co. 





Co. Eerht. 



7636 

41 

Ooote-street, ro, 

• 279* 

^H9 

3C55 

54 


'2-21 







1793 

57 

Killaroey, . m. 

415 

213 


1 

Total, . 

279 

lOR 


2 

Total, , , 

636 

312 













CONNAUGHT. 







■ 



Co. Galway. 








1016 

34 

Galway, . jn. 

893. 

233 



LEINSTER. 



12672 


Nun's Island, ro. 

. 11.9. 

74 



Co. Cablow. 

HI 

HI 

12423 

32 

KUkerrin, . 



C8I 

44 

Tullow, , ra. 

■1 

B 


3 

Total, , 




1 

Total, , 


113 



Co. Roscommon. 








12594 

27 

Higblnke, in. 





Co. Kildabe. 




1 

Total, . 

. 114 

43 

1-3747 

37 

Kildare, . is. 

185 

72 


13 

Gross Total of 




— 






Monasterj Clossi* 




1 

Total, . 

185 

72 



ftcation Gases, . 

4,405 

1,991 


General Summary. 



Paid BY CAWTATioir. 

1 

Paid by Ci.A6sipication. i 

Totao. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Pupils 
on 

Bolia. 

Average 
Daily 
1 Attend- 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Pupils 
on 

Boils. 

Aterage 

Dally 

Attend- 

onoo. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Pupils 
on 

Bolls. 

Avcrsgo 

Dally 

Attond- 

snoo. 

Convents, . 

205 

99,159 


23 

8.616 

4,330 

228 

107,775 

64,487 

Monasteries, . ' 

■ ^ 

1,806 

879 

13 

4,485 

1 1.9S1 

15 

6,291 

2,8-0 

Total, 

' 207 

100,965 

50,956 

36 

' 13,101 

6,3-21 

243 

114,066 

57,277 


- ■■ ■' ■ ' y. 

Printed imsge digitised by the University of Southampton Library Digitisation Ihiit 
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lY. List of 77 Island Schools in connexion on 31st December, 1S84. 


County. 

>i8t.| 

Boll No. 

Namo.of Soliool. 

County. 

Diet. 

BdLNo, 

Name of School 

Antrim, • . 

■ S 

937-2 

Rathlin Island. 

Kerry, . 

- 

10721 

107-22 


Coaei;n1, • . 

Ditto, . 

■ 1 

4739 

5164 

Gola 

Tory 

n 

Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 

_ 

10K19 

10020 

Valentia.rn. j, 
Do. f. j 

. Ditto, . 


. 5278 
5466 

Owey 

Ilnlland 


DuLiln, . 

30 

CUB 

Lnnibay Island, 




580D 





6813 

Kilronayncjm.-^ 



_ 

6571 

Ariaiiniore 


Galway, 

34 

a-J 

DittOj . 

_ 

9794 

iom3bkcora4;haD 

Ditto, . * 

- 

114-44 

Do. f. 





Ditto, . 

— 


Klllcany, 



_ 

10371 

Cruit Isiaud. 


Ditto, . 

- 

10-25-2 

Oatiinaner, j 

•^4 


_ 

11342 

Amiumore (2) Island, 

Ditto, . . 

- 

I3.'i(i7 

Unicy Island. 

Ditto, . 

<) 

9990. 

Inch, f. . 


Ditto, . 

— 

• 9542 

Lotbermullcn 




Ditto, , 


9948 

liinUear 



13 

11237 

Itinisrooske 




10011 



Perman.a"ii, . 



_ 

10012 


Ditto, . 

U 

noti2 

Dnmigiuahan 1 Uoa 


_ 

10013 


Ditto, . 
]JitU>, . • 

— 

U«33 


J Islnml 


_ 

1042.5 


13 

7032 

(iubb Island 


Ditto, . . 

_ 

11741 

Mynish , 

Tftwin , 







Ditto, . 

.. 

U7na 



45 

6649 

CuncY ' Island. 

Ditto, . 

- 

11885 

island Eady . 




J031C 

Scattevy 

}> 

Ditto, , 

- 

.11938 

Inislmee • , 



_ 

11950 

Horse 

Ditto, . 

— 

12188 

luishturbot ,, 

Ditto, . 

_ 

12018 

Low 


Ditto, . . 

_ 

126-il 

Annnsrhvaue . 






Ditto, . . 


12642 

luuistiirk , 



58 

.5008 

Lon? 

.. 

Ditto, . 

2Q 

1-2678 

Paunmore 



_ 

6463 

Whiildy 





(IimisholTiO . 



_ 

1-2249 

Dui'scy 


Ditto, . . 

34 

12790 

Feoiiish , 



_ 

74o2 

Liiursiice '* 


Ditto, . 


12826 

Iniiishb&rta 





Gove, m. 

Bear 





Ditto, . 

_ 

7453 

D,.. 1. 

^Island. 

Mayo, . 

26 

2307 

Sliovoraore 




74.54 

DalliiiftkilU; 


Ditto,. . 

- 

. 2308 

Dereens 

T3 

Ditto, . 


630 

Cape Clem*, 

Clear 

‘Island. 

Ditto, . 

- 

2309 

Dooegib 





m. 

Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 

- 

7338 

Dooagb 

i" 

Ditto, . 

_ 

3557 

Do. f. 

- 

8309 

Bumiacurry 

^=S 

DlttOj . 

_ 

1-275 

■ijlierkin Island, m, 

Ditto. , . 

- 

8547 

Valloy- 

IS 

JMtlo, . 

_ 

4639 

Do. 

f. 

Ditto, . 


95.57 

Bullsiiioutb 

< 

Ditto, . 

_ 

2-281 

KeonKarogue 

islamj. 

Ditto, , 

_ 

11)9.35 

Saula 


Ditto, . 

_ 

7335 

Have 


Ditto, . , 


7987 

Innisbofiu Island. 

Ditto, . 

CO 

3195 

Hiiulliowline 


Ditto, , 

_ 

. 8348 

Innisturk „ 


Ditto, . . 

- 

3918 

Spike 


Ditto, . 

_ 

8402 

Lecnrcw.Clare Island 





Ditto, . • 

• - 

9116 

Innibliafk 

W ' 

K€rrj, . 

54 

9337 

iiiaaket island. 

Ditto, . 

_ 

12174 

Inisljrre 


Ditto, . 

57 

7387 

ICuiglUs- 

Valen- 






town, ni- 

>■ I'la 

Sligo, . , 

12 

9016 

Coney 


Ditto, . 


7888 

Do. f. 

Island. 

Ditto, . 

” 

98-17 

Inuisraurray 



V. — List of I'niLTY-THnEE Inddstbial Departments (under the Act) in con- 
nexion ■with recognised National Schools on 31st December, 188d. 


District No. 

BoU No. 

Name and locality of Schoo). 

Boiigtous Order. 

16 

11752 

Middleton, cd. AtmajU, ♦ 

Sisters of SL Louis, 

45 

7315 

Enttia, ..... 

Sisters of 5!ercy, 

56 

4630 

Mallow, • . . . , 

D». 

61 . 

7631 

Clonakilty (St. Aloysius), , , 

Do. 

60 

637C 

St. Coleman's. OueeuBtown. 

Do. ■ ’ 


8-230 

St. Nicholas, Cork, , . . 

(Protestant). 

40 ' 

1986 

Booterstown, .... 


S5 : 

6632 

St, Bridget's, Lougbreo, . , , 

Do. 

- 31 

8322 

Oughtoi-ard, • , . , 

Do. 

- 

4515 

St. Anne’s, Gnlwnv. • . 

. Do. . • 

■ 

12251 

"Clilden, co. Galvt*ay, • • . 

Do. • ‘ ‘ 

57 : 

6651 

St JoseplPs Home, Killamoy, , , 

Do. 
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V.— List of TniRTT-THKEE Ikdostrial Departments (under tlie Act) in con- 
nexion ■with, recognised National Schools on 31st December, 1884 — con. 


Distilet Na 

BftU No. 

' Namo and 1 esJity of SobooL 


Beligioua Order. 


11036 

Kerry Home, Tralee, . 



(Protcstnnt.) 


.8286 

Pembroke Alms, Tralee, , 



Sisters of Mercy. 

36 

8220 

St. John's, PajrsoDStown, , 



• Do. • 

fil 

10684 

St. Vincent's, Limerick, 



Do. 

28 ■ 

8546 

,Onr Lady of Succour, Nevrtoma 

Forbes, 


Do. 

25 . 

10475 

House of Charity, Drogheda, 



French Sisters of Ohariiy. 


5387 

Dundalk, co, Louth, 

St. Columka, Westport, , 

St. Martha’s, Monaghan, , 



Sisters of Mercy. 

.26 

1225.5 



Do. 

18 

35D 



Sisters of St. Louis. 

.27 

7233 

St. Monica's, itoseommon, . 



Sisters of Mercy. 

.12 

5851 

St. Laurence’s, Sligo, 



Do. 

21 

11887- 

Bemida Abbey, Tubberouriy,* 



Sisters of Charity. 

.43 

9407 

St. Augustine's, Temnlmnove, 



Sisters of Mercy. 

53 

5B1 

St, PranciE. Cashel, . 



Preseutatlou Sisters. 

43 

406B 

St. Louis, Thuiies, • 



Do. 

46 

<J432 

Tippemry, . . . 



Sisters of Mercy. 

■ 6' 

■ 101 10 

St. Catheriue’s, Strabane, . 



Do. 

48 

3228 

Cappoquin, , . . 



Do. 

33 

8682 

Mount Carmel, Moate, • 



Do. 

.50 

11986 

St. Miohaers, VVexlord, . 



Do. 

m 

8414 

Passage West, Cork, . 



Do. 


* Xfafs Industrlnl Scbool Js TWi under tl:eBMrd, but lomc of the obildron Jiato attend^ the Kiltional School Ko.ll687. 


VI. — List <?£ EiOHTY-BiaHT Evening Schools in connexion on 
Slat December, 1884. • 


Dis- 

trict. 

BoU 

No. 

County. 

School. 

Dis- 

trict. 

Boll 

Nu. 

County. 

4 

0 

Antrim, 

. 

Crebilly. 

16 

7181 

Armngli, . 

_ 

3198 

>» 

Caddy. 


/IH/ 



3592 


Guy's, 


8166 


7 

2 

jj 

.Lavgy. 

- 

8487 





Tnylorsto'wn, N ortb. 

- 

8702 

>» 

B 

In 

■■ 

.Ba'llyiitacrickett, m. 

- 

9640 

10490 



10596 


.St. Peul'Si 

- 

10799 


8a 

702Q 


Minorca Place. 

- 

iuti/2 

o 

_ 

9063 


Mossley. 

- 

12365 

> • 


11426 

M 

Wliiteabbey. 

- 

12668 


.. ■ 

11482 


Greencastle, m. 

19 

63.94 

>» • 


i)4fl3 


Do. f. 








23 

6089 

Cavan, 

9 

6963 







7-262 

" 

Milford Street, f. 

1 

11182 

Donegal, . 

. 

7840 







8056 


St. Malachy’s, Conyent, 

9 

11637 

Down, . 

„ . 

9718 

• 

Milford Street, tn. 

- 

11729 

■ u 

- 

12470 


St. Joseph's, f. 

11- 


» 

11 

1747 

Armach, . 

^ghaedmmon. 


4811 

>* • 


4255 


Derry trasua. 

“ 


}5 • 

H 

97J9. 

' 

Edward Street, Conyent. 

- 

6044 

>1 • 

H 



Tullyroan. 

- 

80.53 



9325 


TuHymoro. • 




H 



1 

I 

K 

- 

9641 

J» » 

15 

2HS7 

6184 

»». * 

Maghery. • • 

Eghsh (\). ■ 

17 

1246 

» • 

" 

12441 

n • 

Portadowu, .Oonxent. 

mmmm. 




Crossmarckaad^. 

Darkley, 

Mnlkvilly. 

Lou^h^uU, 

Milford. 

Darkley, 

S(. Patrick's, 
Lislea (2). 

Do. 

St. Patrick’s, 
MnllaviUy (2). 
Belli alisa. 

Belturbet, 

Tanmey Rohertsoa. 

CulcA^ey, 

St. James'a. 

Baim, 

Gilford Mill, 

Do. 

Bean, 

Banbridgo, 

Maberally (2). 
Castle Hill 
Aonshoronga, 

Do. 
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VI -List of Eighty-eight Evening Schools in connexion on 
31st December, ISSi- conhm-ted. 


Dla*l Boll 
trkt.l Ko. 


•2546 

2il3-2 

3745 

fi(l24 

7934 

IUJ793 

16U0 

5«76 

6442 

H477 

11223 

255U 

9619 

33IG 

|lOR:i3 

11536 

5664 

2469 


Fermanagli, 

Loailondeii-y 


Tyrone, 


Costlewellftiij ni* 

Clauvaraglian. 

Slirigloy. 

KlU^'leagh. 

ICilclief. 

Dnimftuesa Mills. 
Hostrevor, . ni. 

Ititlifiiland, ni. 

Kiilowcn. 

Newry Sc.t9atliCri]Au2)» 
Tcen’ore. 

(iuliaduff. 

Uocktown. 

Loup. 

TamUalifc- 
Sion Mills. 

.Dromermy, 

Roan. 


Dis' 

Iriot. 

Bull 

No 

County. 


8017 

Tyrone, 


[0265 

*» • 

_ 

[0283 


48 

12041 

Cork, 

60 

11997 



11998 

,, 

49 

125-22 

Waterford, . 

30 

7.V2 

Dublin, 


5640 


« 

651*2 

„ 

37 

8007 

„ 

3S 

744 

»• • 

_ 

6978 

„ 

40 

3917 

» • 

36 

8987 

King’s, 

29 

10879 

Meath, 

33 

433*2 

Westmeatli, 

21 

73-27 

Mayo, . 


Moy. 

Stangmore. 

Newmills. 

MUlleton. 

SS. Peter and Paul's, m. 

Do, {, 

Portlaw CoDTent, 
Central Model, in, 
West Dublin Model, m. 
Josepbian, 

St. M Ichan's in. 

SS. Micboel and Jobn. 
Incbicore Model, m. 
Riiigsend, n. 

Banagher. 

Ratbmolyoa. 

Moate. 

Rooskey. 

) 


YjX. List of Difty-two Vested* Schools to wHoh Grants for Teachebs’ 

Besidekces have been made. 


County. 

School. 

County. 

Sohool. 

County. 

School. 


Derrydampb. 

Cork, 

Chimneyfield. 

Longfoi*d, 

Killaahee. 


' Milfoi*d. 

Kerry, . 

Derrycunniliy. 

Ditto, . 

Cloneeu.- 

Fenmtuagli 

Brookeborough. 

Ditto, . 

Purtinagee. 

Ditto, 

Longford, 



Ditto, . 

Drumuucuira. 

Meatb, . 

Kilcloon. 



Ditto, . 

(■ilanmore. 

Queen’s, . 

Alboyleix, North. 



Limerick, 

Ballyloghane. 

Wexford, 

Wicklow, 

1 Carrickbyme. 

Tj7one, . 

Dunmoyle. 

Ditto, . 

Meuagny. 

Lacken. 

Clare, . 

Scropul. 

Ditto, . 

Bruree. 

Galway, . 

Lettergefb, tn. 


Clonnadnim. 

Ditto, . 

Meanus. 

. Ditto, . 
Ditto, . 

Ditto, f. 

Ditto, . 

Kilbaha. 

Tipperarv, 

GacryclogLer, 

Clondoyle. 

Cork, 

Kiskoom. 

Waterford, 

Faiililecir. 

Ditto, . 

Gurrnne. 

Ditto, . 

lGDg%viillamstO'(ra,ra 

Ditto, f. 

Ditto, . 

ballinvella. 

Ditto, . 

■ New Ipu. 

Ditto, . 

Carlow, . 

Ratbanna. 

Ditto, . 

. Learn. 

Ditto, . 

Conrea, 

Dublin, . 

Riugsend. 

Ditto, . 

.Treen. 

Ditto, . 

Mallow. 

Kilkcimj, 
Kimt'a, . 

Giame. 

Leitrim, . 

DruTtiaclom,: 

Ditto, . 

Cjouakilty, m. 

St. Ci'ooan's. 

Mayo, . 

Ditto, , 

• KuockiS. 

Ditto, . 
Djtto, . 

Glenabulia. 

Wnlterstowa. 

Lou;;fyril, 

Moydow. 

Lougbomunon, 


VIIL — List of Names of Fifty-six Schools in winch Special Grants of Salary 
in aid of Industrial Instbuction were available, under Uules 52, 53, and 54, 
for Tear endod 3 1st December, 1884. 


Comity. 

Di.-' 

trietj 

Boll No. 

School. 

1 • 

County. 

Dla- 

trict. 

Roll No. 

1 

! - ' School. 

Antrim, 

8 

7059 ■ 

Crumlin-road, Con- 
vent. 

Down, . . j 

19 

9725 i 

RostroTor. | 

Armagh, 

9 

8056 

St. Malacbj's „ 

Monaghan, . 

24 

6617 

‘Carrickmacrosiy Tn« 

10 

7508 

Canal-street, 

• 

Clare, , 

45 

7299 

Kiinuh, i. 
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yill. — List of N’aites of FiFrr-six Schools in -n-biich Stecial Gthaxts of 
Salary in aid of Industrial Fnstruction -wero available, imder Kales 52, 
68, and 54, for Year ended 31st December, 1884 — cordinxud. 



1 

Roll Na 

School. 

County. 

Dis- 

trict 

Roll No 

School. 

Cork, • • 

48 

512 

Miclletcn, Convent. 

Dublin, . 

40 

721 

Blackrock, f. 

« • * 

do 

22/11 

Millstreet. 


ij 

_ 

1985 



- 

10232 

Kanturk. 







58 

9161 

Ban try, 

f. 

Kildare, 

14 

4997 

Athy, Convent. 

n • ' 

- 

9528 

CaBtletown, 

f. 

Kilkenny, . 

47 

806 

Kilkenny „ 

„ , 

59 

8430 

Sicibbereen, Convent 

»» • 

_ 

9134 

Ororcsbiidge „ 


60 

5940 

Blackrock ,, 







- 

6528 

Sfc. Joseph’s. 


King’s, . , 

36 

3220 

Birr, , /. 







41 

8982 

Clam, f. 

M • 

- 

8414 

Paasaije SVeat. 






»> ♦ 

Si 

491 

Clonakllty, 

f. 

Longford, , 

38 

857 

Longford, Convent. 

» ' • 


/b'51 

Do, (2), 

f. 










Queen's, . 

41 

.002 

Coote-street, f. 

Limerick, . 

51 

570 

St. 


II 

_ 

1936 

Maryboro’, 1. 

M • 

— 

5143 

Pfiry Square, . 

f. 

IJ 

_ 

7183 

Mountmellick, f. 

»• • < 


6936 

St John's. 


n 

44 

6407 

Stradb.nlly, Convent. 

M 

— 

9296 

Adaie, 

f. 










"Wexford, 

49 

967 

Now Ross (1), f. 

„ . . 

- 

1 0684 

Mount St. Vincent, 

»» 

- 

SD 17 

New Ross, (21, f. 

„ • 

- 

11197 

Bruff, , 

f. 

jj 

50 

4940 

Wexford, infant. 

U 

52 

6032 

St. Catherine’s. 






« • 


6569 

St. Anne’a. 


Wicklow, . 

40 

I01C2 

St. Michael’s, ' f. 

Tipperary. 

36 

2133 

Airlii]l„ 

f. 

Galway, , 

34 

8795 

Oranmore, f. 

3f 


7392 

Nenavh. 

f. 

ji 

85 

6632 

St. "N'iuceiit’B, 

Jt • • 

46 

9432 

Tipperary, Convent. 

II 

_ 

6839 

BalUnosloe, f. 







42 

8)03 

Gort, Convene. 

Carlow, , , 

44 

656 

Carlow, Convent. 





» 

- 

682 

Tullow „ 


Mayo, • 

21 

7713 

Swineford. 

Dublin, . , 

37 

6742 

Warrenmouat. 


Roscommon, . 

27 

10088 

AbheyiyvTtrou, 

If - * 

38 

729 

Lorettn. 


JI 

35 

7722 

St. Peter’s. . {. 

. • • 

- 

9743 

K■oundto^vn, 

f. 






IX.' — List of One Hundred and Seventy-six Infant Schools in oonnexIoD 
on. Slat December, 1884. 


County. 

Dist 

Roll 

No. 

Name of Sabool, 

County. 

Dial 

Roll 

No. 

Name of Scliooi. 

Antrim, . 

3 

5620 

Coleraine Model, 

Antrim, . 

8 

10398 

Argyle Place. 

'1 


6739 

Ballymoney „ 


- 

106-20 

Currie. , 


_ 

9332 

Uoltil'aine. 



11846 

Chatters. 


_ 

11350 

Ballycastle. 


- 

12238 

St> Enoch’s. 

IJ 

_ 

U371 

Obui'ch Street, - 1 


- 

1-3419 

St. Moty’h. 

*' 

4 

11773 

5060 

Ballymoney. 

Guy’s. 

Ballymena ModeL 

If • 

- 

1-2454 

L2559 

Hillman. 
Blenheim Street. 

IJ 


5623 

II • 

8i 

2485 

Lame. 

IJ 

_ 

8093 

AbogUlI. 


- 

7589 

Whitsboase. 

j 

_ 

8130 

Gleoarm. 


- 

7755 

CairickferK.us hfodel. 

It 


10277 

Harryville. 


- 

10530 

Oarrickfergus. 

IJ 

_ 

12566 

Ballymoney St. (Bally- 


9 

6094 

Fountain Lane. 






_ 

6965 

Belfast Model. 


8 

8389 

£arl Street, 



87-23 

Brown Street. 



6549 

Seamens’ Friendly 


- 

9166 

Welsh Street. 





_ 

9976 

Noribumborlaud Street. 


_ 

8586 

Old Lodge Road. 


- 

16084 

Townsend §treot« 
St. Andrew’s. 



8977 

Daocaim. 

>1 

- 

11706 

jj 


8997 

Stanhope Street. 



12081 

MUlford Street. 


_ 

9124 

North Thomas Street. 



12083 

M*Qaiston . 
Grosveiior Road, 


- 

9792 

Trinity Church. 



1221-2 
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IX. — List of One Hundred and Sevekty-six Infant Schools in connexion 
on 31st DecembeT, 1881 — coniiimecl. 


County. 

^Ut. 

KoU 

No. 

Nsoio of Soliool. 

County. 

DIbL 

Boll 

No. 

Name of School. 


9 

12257 

St. Thomas’s. 

Dublin, . 

30 

6333 

St. Peter’s (Phibaboro’k 



12297 


» • 

- 

6469 

St. Laurence O'Toole’s i. 

” 


12435 



- 

6496 

St. Francis Xavier’s. ' 

Armftgb, 

11 

8542 

Lurg&n model. 


- 

9706 

St. Patrick’s, -No. L 


_ 

11139 

Church St. (Batibridge). 

iJ ♦ 

- 

9707 

i» • ifo. 2. 

. ** 

15 

9311 

'J homos Street. 


- 

9888 

St. Mary’s fBalbrif>gan) 


_ 

12333 

Curran Street. 


— 

99-23 

Jcsepluaa. 


le 

K34U 

Tandrasree. 


- 

10607 

Dominick Street. 

* 

_ 

10490 

St. Patrick’s. . 

It • 

- 

11624 

St. ticorce's. • 



10872 

Gallon Street. 


- 

11776 

St. LautonceO'TooIe’e.ni. 

j , 

Id 

5626 

Newry Model. 


— 

11883 

Boldoyle. 


_ 

6900 

Besshrook. 


37 

5729 

St, Paul’a. 

* 

25 

11911 

Crossmoglen. 


- 

6513 

St, Michan’s. 



8514 

Bailicboro' Model. 

it • 

* 

8-24S 

St. James’s, • f. 


- 

12093 

Cootehill Convent. 


- 

9033 

Manor Street.- 

Donegni, > 

1 

9854 

LetterUenny. 


- 

9958 

St. Catherine's. 


2 

ii9«n 

Buncrana. 


- 

11792 

St. James's, tp, 


6 

7220 

Bollybofey. . 


38 

6269 

St. Peter's, 

Down, t 

10 

5703 

CTfcvabliey. - 

>» • * 

- 

6.980 

Tuebicore Model. 


_ 

7776 

N. T. Ards Model. 


- 

7767 

Ratbmines. 


_ 

8887 

Holywood. 


- 

9171 

SS. Michael's & John's. 

n • 


10847 

Bailywalter. 



9122 

St. Bride’s. • .. 



10902 

N ew l&oad. 



9341 

John Street. 

>» 

- 

12192 

Cnstiegntdens. 



11578 

City Quay, rn. 

») 

17 

2724 

Downpatrick. 


- 

11570 

.. • f. 


_ 

9811 

ShiiRler. 


.. 

U828 

Harcourt Street. 

. 

_ 

10256 

Ballinaninch. 

ij • 

- 

12366 

Cbrbtchurch. 

Fcrmanagli,. 

13 

9073 

iilriiiiEkilieu Model. 

11 

40 

5471 

Ringsend. 

» • 

- 

12388 

Tempo. 



9203 • 

LeesOn Lane. - 

XoauondeiTj, 

2 

7692 

Dotty Model. 


- 

11738 

St. Stephen's. 

»» • 

7a 

11186 

Mouevinore. 

»> 

- 

U85S 

Monksto-wn. • 

^lonaghan, . 

)8 

7754 

Monaghan. MedeL 


- 

11895 

Sauilymount. • 

« • 

- 

10337 

Coatleblayney. 


- 

11908 

Kingstown. 


- 

10985 

Clones. ■ 

Kilduro, . . 

38 

9653 

Ballymore Kustaee, 

TyrouA, 

6 

8694 

N. T. Stewart Model. 

»» 

44 

9752. 

Turnpike Road, - m, 

♦ 

7i 

10500 

StewBvtstown. 

}» • 

_ 

9753 

f. 


- 

10743 

Donagltendry. 

Kilkcnnv, . 


11677 

Kaus, m. 

j» • 

14 

8179 

OirLB(rh Model. 

47' 

7312 

Paulstown. 

Clara, 

42 

8444 

Tulla. 

tt • 

_ 

9133 

Callan. 

91 * 

45 

8832 

M. T. Malbay. 

n 

_ 

10550 

St. Joseph's, 

Cork, 

48 

9445 

Cloyne. 



10797 



56 

6508 

Macroom. 

■|* • 


11164 

St. .ToWs. ' 


58 

4844 

Castletown. 

)i 


11174 

St. Oiinicu’s. 


69 

2469 

Ardaifb, f. 

„ , 

- 

11175 

Thomastown. 


- 

3441 

Skibbereen, in. 

Longford, . 

28 

I5i90 

Templemichael ConTent, 


60 

8259 

St. jS'ioholas.' 

Louth, 

25 

84$ 

St. Mary's, •' ' m. 


- 

8953 

Cork Model. . 

II 

_ 

2094 



- 

9170 

St. Patrick’s. 


_ 

10475 



- 

10855 

Queenstown. 

.Meath, 

29 

8oa$ 

Athboy. - - ' 


- 

11134 

St. Peter's.- 


_ 

12490 



- 

11998 

sri. Peter & Paul's, in. 

Queen's, . 

41 

11514 

Batlinakill,- 


- 

11999 

Do. - f. 

!♦ 

_ 

[1M07 

Durrow. 

9/ • 

- 

12602 

Blarney Convent. 

Westmeath, 

33 

1U69 

CostlepoUard. 


61 

11075 

BnlliiUiOllig, 

Wexford, .. 

50 

4949 


Limonek, . 

39 

4587 

Slianagoldeu. 

Wicklow, . 

40 

8480 

Wicklow, • Di. 

99 

- 

10836 

tdiin. 


_ 

12381 


it • 

51 

6972 

Limerick Model. 

Leitrim, . 

31 

10852 

Ballinamore. 

Jt • 

52 

loll 

Rathkeale.- 

Mayo, . 

21 

8228 

Ballughaderrin. 

II • 

- 

8050 

Askent(>n. ' 

Roscommon’, 

22 

7701 


Tipporory, . 

43 

2458 

Templemorc. 

Sligo, . 

12 

8208 

Sligo Model, 


46 

9865 

Tippemi'7. • , 



9701 



61 

11742 

Newport. • 

j 1 


11096 



53 

5635 

Clonmel Model- 


_ 

11376 


1 

1 

49 

6976 

Waterford Model. 


. _ 

11377 


• , 

- 

8261 

Maylield. 

.* 

_ 

11817 


Carlow, 

44 

10010 

Carlow. 

1 

21 

11460 


Dublin, . 

30 

1795 

Central Model. 

1 1 


12325 




5642 

West Dublin Model. 

* 

32 

12201 

Clonbur, 
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■ APPENDIX I. ; : :.:V' 


Agricultukal Schools in connexion on 31st December, 1884. 


J. — Ageiocltural Schools under the exclush:e Ma-nage.vent ot Board. 


No. 

County. 

Boll 

No. 

School. 

Post Town- 

Area of 
Farm. 

•.aK 

n- 

I 

T>ublm». • * 

- 

Albert- Trainiug Institu- 
• tlonf . • . 

Glasnevin, • • 

• A. It, P. 
178 S 24 

80 

o 

Cork, 

6736 

Munster (Cork), . 

Cork, - . . • 

126 8 17 

6U 

ii 

FennanagU, . 

9071 

EauiskillcnSchooIGordeu* 

Eaniskillen, . ' . , 

3. 2 10 

13 


* Connoctcd mth tlio Modul School, and sx-^dally Inspoctod for Agrioultur&l Eosultsby AKrlcuUuTol Sapcrintoodent 


II. — Ageicultoral Schools under Local Mahaoeuent. 


No. 

County. 

■ 

Roll 

No. 




OisL 

No. 

Datoon wlilch 
laatXhur&ry 
Results 
Period ended. 






m 

m 



1 

Artjiaslt, 

4960 

Poyntzpaas,' . 

PoyuUpass, . « 

2 

0 10 

16 

80 . 11 . 8-i 

2 

l^itto, . 

2433 

Maffhou,* 

Portadon'u, . . • 

7 

U 32 

15 

30 . 9 . 83 

3 

Ditto, 

4271 

Taniokev» . 

Poyntzpass, • , 

7 

U 0 

16 

30 . 4 . 84 

•4 

Pitto, 

4325 

Drumbanagbor, 

Ditto, 

1 

0 0 

16 

31 . 8. 84 

6 

Ditto^ 

384 

UiackwalorWwn, 

Moy 

3 

2 2 

. 15 

31 . 3 . 84 

6 

Cnvan, . . 

6837 

Termon,* 

Killinkere, Yirginin, • 

2.5 

3 26 

24 

30. 6.83 

7 

Ditto, . 

6997 

Mouragb, 

Dlaoklion. 

14 

0 0 

13 

30. 4 . 84 

8 

Ditto, 

7U2 

Doocarrick, . 

Oootehill, 

1 

3 0 

24 

30 • 9 . 83 

9 

Donegal, 

5363 

fSalleigban, . 

iVI anorcunju aghan), tra* 

30 

2 0 

1 

30 . 4 . 04 

10 

Ditto, . 

5000 

Carradoan, . 

Kathmullen, Lotterkonny, 

6 

2 0 

1 

81 . 3 . 84 

11 

Ditto, 

7375 

(Jlenvar, . 

Fatlimullen, . • . 

L 

2 0 

1 

30 . 1 1 . 84 

12 

Ditto, 

1735 

KillvOsKS, . 

Killybera, * . ' . 

3 

2 20 

5- 

31 . 8. 83 

13 

Ditto, . 

9660 

OaniBsniore, . 

Donegal, . . 

4 

0 0 

5 

31 . 3 . 81 

14 

Ditto, . 

6064 

Glencoagh, , 

Ditto, , • 

23 

1 22 

5 

30. 4.81 

15 

Ditto, . 

4705 

Donlowey, . 

Derrybeg, 

13 

0 0 

1 

80 . 4 . 84 

IR 

Ferronnaffh, . 

3061 

Carnck, . 

Lisbellaw, Enniakillon, . 

28 

0 0 

13 

30. 4.84 

17 

Londondeiry, 

4146 

Gortagilly, . 

Moneymore, ;• 

• 3- 

0- 0 

7a 

30. 4.84 

18 

Ditto, 

8955 

Park, . 

Park, . . . , 




31 . 3 . 84 

19 

Monaghan, . 

6821 

Cormeen, 

Monaghan, i ■ » 

11 

0 22 

10 

31. 3.81 

2fl 

Tyrone, 

436 

Atfgbaohoo, . 

Killin, Castlederg, . 

25 

0 0 

6 

31 . 3 . 81 

21 

Ditto, 

10178 

Benburb', . ' . 

Benbtub, Moy, , 

1 

2 19 

id 


22 


9286 

Patkanahr, , 

Dur^nnon, . . • 

2 

0 30 

F3 


23 


10283 

Newniills, . 

Ditto, • 

5 

1 86 

n» 

31 . 3. . 84 

24 


8408 

Clare, . , 

Caatlederg, ... 

23 

8 0 

R 

3i . 3 . 84 

25 

Ditto, . 

3926 

Legclonglifln,' . 

Cranogb, • • 

19 

S 20 

7 

31 . 1 . 84 

26 


448 


Limerick, . • 

2 

1 7 

51 

30. 11 . 84 

27 


£0886 

Tubber, ' . 

Tubbor, Gort, . 

10 

3 SO 

42 

31 . 10 . 84 

28 


S400 


Feakle, Limerick, . 

26 

0 0 

42 

31 . 10 . 84 

29 


3373 


Broadford, Limerick, 

16 

0 0 

51 

29 . 2 . 84 

30 

Ditto, • 

0241 

Scropul, ' . ' » 

Mulloagb.ililtown-Malbay, 

2 

0 0 

45 

OU . 1 1 . Oh 

31 

Ditto, • 

3399 

Knooknngeeba, 

Cahir, Scarriff, 

14 




32 


5700 


Leap, . • . • 

8 

0 0 

59 

31 . 7 . 84 

83 

Ditto, 

3431 

Kildinan,^ ' • 

Rattcormack, Fermoy, . 

7 

0 32 

56 

OU . 9 . 03 

34 

Kerry, . 

7813 

Dirtoendarragh, 

Kcnmare, • • • 

4 

0 0 

57 

31 . 10 . 84 

35 


6091 

LailsdoWne, . 

Ditto, • • » 





36 


8251 

Sndens, 

Sneem, » i 




3i . ii> . 01 

87 

. Ditto, 

8349. 

J5allinskelligs, . 

.Cahoravecn, 

.11 


57 



* Inopeiatlv*. 
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Appendices to Fifhj-Arst Eeport of Commissioners [1884, 


jl. Agsicoltueal Schools under Local Manaoesient — continued. 


Ko. 

County. 

Boll 

No. 

SehooL 

38 

Limerick, . 

4467 

Killaeolh, 

3y 

Waterford, . 

5233 

Grange, . 

dO 

Ditto, 

G720 

Ciitriglea, 

GafTyliiil, 

Ballyglass, 

41 

Carlovr, 

5803 

42 

Kilkeuny, . 

4881 

AS 


6183 

Vt^hiicchurch, 

44 

Ditto, 4 

6919 

Cl9amor8, 

45 


6189 

Piltovm, . 

46 


5251 

Woodstock, 

47 

Meath, 

6.M4 

Woodpole, 

48 

Westmeath, . 

931 

Ballinvally, 

49 

Galway, 

4216 

Castlehaclcet, 

50 


0264 

Esker, No. 2, 

.51 


H!f65 

WUliamstown, 

52 

Ditto, • 

10488 

Killasolan, 

63 

Leitrim, 

5850 

Kilmore, . 

54 

Dicto, 4 

5294 

ABkill, . 

55 

Ditto, 

4552 

Drumkeel, 

56 

Mayo. * 4 

4692 

Canagorra, 

57 

IJitto, 

U12 

Doocostle, 

58 

Ditto, 4 

1058 

Brusiia, . 

59 

Ditto, 

5120 

Lehiuch, .. 

60 

Ditto, 

5238 

Lisauiska,v 

61 

Ditto, 

6942 

Carrewmore 
Palmer, • 

62 

Ditto, 

11920 

Callow, , 

63 

Roscommon, 

10218 

North Yard, 

G4 

Ditto, 

7292 

Ballynmrmr, 

65 

Sligo, . 

9669 

Dooaflio, .. 

66 

Ditto, 4 

4106 

Kilruabeiter, 

67 

Ditto, 4 

10478 

Calry, 

68 

Ditto, 4 

2536 

Clonlougb, 

69 

Ditto, 

8138 

Ballacutranta, 


A^•fc of 
I'ario. 


D&te on vhioh 
last Llteruf 
HeaultB 
Period ended. 




31 . 7.83 


Bruree, . . . • 

Ardmoi-e, Youg;hal, . 

Dungaivan, . , 

JJaeiiulbtu'wn, . • 

Pilto^Yn, . 4 . 

Carriok-on-SuiP, 

Piltown, 4 , . 4 

Dib^, 4 • 4 

lonistiogue, . . • 

ICelU, 4 • * 4 

Delvin, ..44 
Castlehacket, Tuam, 4 

Bnnagher, 

Williamstown, Castlerea, 

' CaUra, BalUuaslue, . 4 

niumkeeranj . . 

Ballyahannon, . 4 

Killurgue, CarrickTon- 
Shannon, . . 4 

Knookmore, Foxford, . 
Bunninodden, Ualljmotfi, 
Ball&gliodircen, . 

Hollymount, Mayo, 
Koockmore, Poxford^ 

Rathlaeken, Ballina, 
Foxford, 

Strokestewn, . 
Ballymurnvy, Koscommooi 
Skreen, Sligo, ^ 

Ratlmrliak, Dromote West, 
Burn, Sligo, ,« . • 

Boylti, .... 
Dromard, BallUodare, 



0 

u 

48 

29 . 


84 

8 

2 

u 

48 

30 . 

11. 

33 

1) 

2 

10 

47 

30. 

9. 

83 

8 

3 

24 

53 

29. 

2. 

84 

8 

0 

15 

53 

81 . 

10. 

84 

3 

1 

U 

49 

31 4 

1. 

84 

8 

1 

20 

53 

81 4 

1 . 

84 

8 

2 

35 

49 

29 . 

2. 

H4 

15 

0 

0 

29 

29, 

2. 

84 

6 

2 

0 

.33 

29 . 

2. 

84- 

19 

0 

0 

32 1 

30. 

11 , 

, 83 

8 

2 

20 1 

36 1 

30. 

11 . 

.83 

9 

0 

0 ' 

32 

31 . 

1 . 

. K4 

3 

1 

0 ' 

;i5 

29. 

2. 

. 84 

4 

U 

0 

12 

30. 

. 4. 

. 84‘ 

20 

0 

0 

5 

31 . 

, 3, 

. 84 

0 

1 

25 

12 

.30. 

. 4 . 

. 84 

9 

0 

0 

20 

31 , 

. 3 

. 84 

1 

2 

19 

21 

SI , 

. 3 

. 84 

4 

1 

0 

21 

81 . 

. 3 

. 84 

8 

0 

0 

.32 

29, 

. 2 

. 84 

] 

8 

0 

.20 

31 , 

. 3 

. 84 

3 

3 

0 

^20 

80. 

. 4 

. 84 

I 

3 

0 

.21 

81 . 

. 3 

. 84 

5 

U 

u 

27 

29, 

. 2 

. 84 

20 

0 

0 

.27 

.31 . 

. 12 

. 83 

3 

0 

0 

.20 

30 

. 4 

. 84 

13 

0 

0 

.20 

31 . 

. 3 

. 84 

1 

0 

0 

.12 

30. 

. 4 

. 84 

4 

0 

0 

22 

81 . 

. 3 

. 84 

11 

0 

0 

.20 

30 

. a 

.83 


ni. — S chool Gahdens nnder Local Manabejient in connexion with 
Board. 


No. 

County. 

DbU 


‘ School, 

Post Town. 

J 

Armagh, , 


16 

9271 

Liidrumchor, . . , 

Marketbill. 

•2 

Doneeal, 


1 


Convoy, . ‘ , 

Convoy, Itapboe. 

■3 

Ditto, 


5 


Brueklers, ’ . ' . . 

Duukineery. 

*4 

Tyrone, 


6 

- 8438 

Castladerg (Edwards) 

Castledcrg. 

•6 

Ditto, 


'6 

• 9035 

Drarabeg, 

Strabane. 

6 

Ditto, 


‘G 

‘ 9868 

Lougbasb, ' . . . 

Gortin. 

7 

■ Ditto, 


15 

•4719 

Angnadorragb, . , 

Augher. 

8 

Ditto, 


la 

1003,5 

Kiliyman., 

Moy. 

9 

Cork, . 


63 

• 1867 

CastlelyoQs, ' . . . 

Perraoy. 

10 

Ditto, . 


58 

•5567 

Adrigole, . ' . 

Ban try. 

11 

Tipneraiy, . 


43 

• 3328 

Mnrdyke, ' , . . 

Thurles. 

12 

Carlo-w, 


47 

11347 

Kilgreany, ’ , . , 

Bagnalstown, 

13 

Dublin, . 



44G0 

Fortrane, . . 

Donabate. ’ 

14 

Kilkenny, . 


49 

11492 

Inistioge (2). . 

Tbomasto-vfn. 

15 

King's, . 


41 

88G8 

Ballycowrau, . 

Tullamote. 

16 

Mayo. . 


26 

■5937 

Prizon, , ' . » 

Balia. 

17 

“ Ditto, , 


32 

G945 

Dekan, . ' , . 

BollybaunrsA 

18 

Roscommea, 


21 

4100 

Lougbglycn. . 


.19 

Sligo, . . 


20 

•333? 

'l^ibbervatiane, , , 

Skreen. 

20 

• 

■ D'jtto, 


21 

• 9701* 

Bathnmllau, , » . 

■ 

Ballymote.' 
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APPENDIX K. 


I.— List of Bdildinq AprucATiONs aided during the year 1S84, with Tabulation, 
showing the Progress towards Erection of the School-houses, from date of 
reference to Boaed of 'Woeks for Eeport on Site as described iu Lease 
Queries till transmission of Plans to Applicant. 


County and 
Namx. 

Date of 
Reforonoo to 
Board ot 
Works. 

Bate of 
Receipt of 
Report and 
Estimate from 
Board of 
Works. , 

Amount of 
Grant. 

Date of 
Receipt of 
Lease 
oxomted. 

Date of Adrieo 
of Gnuit to 
Board of 
Werka. 

Date of 
Traesmissioa 
of Plans by 
Board of 
"Works to 
▲pplicoat. 

Antrim : 



: ^ 

8. 

(1. 




FroceSfl, . 

37. 6.84 

27. 8.84 

S6S 

0 

0 

31.12.84 

2. 1.85 


St. Mary’s, * , 

34. 7.84 

28. 8.84 

171 

IS 

4 

Lease not 

executed. 


Cavan ; 









Ccrratot)er, . 

18. 4.84 

10. 5.64 

363 

14 

0 

33. 9. 84 

23. 9.84 


Cnbra, 

1. 8.84 

37. 8.84 

309 

8 

4 

Case abon 

doned Iiy Aoh 


Kolagh, • • ! 

18.10.84 

18. 11 .84 

320 

13 

4 

Lease not 

executed. 


Doneoai,: 









Cashel, m. and f. 

13. 5.84 

7. 7.84 

433 

12 

0 

Lease not- 

executed. 

— 

Down : ' 







' 


Drumbirk, . 

29. 1.S4 

11 . 0 . 84 

346 

6 

4 

7a 3.84 

15. 8. 84 

30. 8.84 

FeRMANAOII: 









Carroo, . 

38. 8.84 

2 . 10 . 84 

201 

8 

4 

Lease not 

executed. 

. — 

liONDONDSBILY : 









Analiorial), so. 

3. 1.84 

6 . 3.84 

S91 

IS 

4 

9. C.84 

13. 6.84 


aucl f. 









Tyroxb; 








! • 

Barrack-street, 

15. 5.84 

11. 6.84 

ces 

0 

0 

17.11.84 

18.11.84 

26. 5.85 

m. and f. 









Cigars : 









Duglawn, . 

31. 10 . 83 

19. 1.84 

261 

10 

0 

8. 4.84 

3 . 4 . S4 

26. 4.84 

Coolmceu. . 

13.12.83 

21. 8.84 

288 

0 

0 

IS. 5.84 

, 36 . 5 . 84 

11. 6.84 

Annaj'hKeal, 

11. 3.84 

5. 6.64 

197 

2 

3 ! 

18.10.84 

j 31.10.84 

18.11 ,84 

Tulli, . ZD. 

25. 6.84 

1. 9.84 

396 

0 

0 

7.11.84 

1 11.11.84 

31. 1. 85 

Cork : 









Ardagh, . . 

10.11.88 

21 . 12.84 

424 

16 

8 

IS. S.84 

36. 3.84 

7, 5.-84 ■ 

Ballyguileen, m. 

15. 8. 83 

15.10.83 

898 

8 

0 

33. 4.64 

34. 4.84 

6. 5.84 

and f. 









Clenor, m, and f. 

31. 1.84 

25. 2.84 

803 

8 

8 

18. 4.84 

22. 4.84 

3. 5.84 

Kostcllan, 

12. 3.84 

26. 8.84 

275 

3 

7 

7. 6.84 

7. 6.84 

24 . 6 . 84 

Rusnacahara, m. 

11. 3. 84 

21. 5.84 

SBS 

0 

8 

30. 7.84 

28. 7.84 

16- 8. 84 

and f. 









Borlelgb, . 

30. 1.84 

IS*. 4.84 

276 

7 

4 

30. 7.84 

30. 7.84 

9. 8.B4 

Grange, . 

25 . 4 . 84 

18. 0.84 

253 

4 

0 

20. 8.84 

Si. 8.84 

r 13 . U . 84 

CJogheen, , 

10. 4.84 

26. 4,84 

301 

0 

4 

38. 6.84 

8. 7.84 

24. 7.84 

Cloyne, *. 

1 . LI . 84 

16.12.84 

861 

7 

8 

Lease not 

executed. 

— 

Kzrry: 









Pilemore, . » 

If. e.es 

30. 1.84 

401 

4 

4 

S’. 8.84 

15. 8.84 

29. 8.84 

Coolard, m. and f. 

—■ 

14. 1.84 

5G» 

16 

8 

18. 3.84 

8. 4.84 

9. 5.S4 

Drunmacorra, m. 

9. 6.84 

29. 7.84 

847 

6 

8 

Lease not 

executed. 



and f. 









Graignagrena, . 

37. 6.84 

29'. 7.84 

280 

2 

4 

■ 7'. 2.85 : 

11. 2.85 

9 . 3 . 85 

Cronmne, m. it i. 

5. 9.84 

25.10.84 

894 

4 

10 

81. 3.85 

1. 4.85 

23. 4.85 

Glencuttane, m. 

37a 8-84 

33.10.84 

275 

18 

0 

11. 3.85 ' 

12. 2.85 

13.3. 85 .. 

and f. 









Dungcel,zn.andf. 

16.10.84 

34.11.84 

0 

3 

0 

■ Lease not 

executed.. 

““ 
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I— List of BniLDiNG Applications aided during tlie year 1884, mtli Tabulation, 
shoivioig the Progi'ess towainis Erection of the School-houses, from date of 
reference to Boakd of 'Woiucs for Repoet on Site as described in Lease 
Queries till transmission of Plans to Applicant continued. 




Date of 
Boecipt of 
Report and 
BRtJmAtc fr«m 



Date uf 

Date of Adrlec 

T>aio of 
Transmitaioa 

COIIMTT AND 
Namk. 

HoroTcnce to 
Bo.'ird of i 
Workn. 

Amnnnt of 
Grant. 

Receipt of 
Loaao 
oxoouted. 

oi Grant to ' 
Board of 
Worki. 

of Plans bf 
Board of 
Works to- 


Workg. 

1 


1 



Appiliant 





d. 




J^MEIUCK: 








■■ GTcnbrbliEinc, ra, 

23.10. &S 

SO. 1.84 

878 IS 

0 

17. 5.84 ! 

10. 5.84 

0. a. 84 ' 

andf. 

Pallnskenry, m. 

5. 2.8<t 

30. S.84 

422 11 

8 

Lease not 

executed. 

' ^ ■ 

. aml fr 

10. 0.63 

3.11.83 

2G3 11 

0- 

20 . r» . 84 . 

28. 6. .64 

0. B.84 


6. a. 64 

60. 5.84 

380 1I> 

4 

4. 0.84 

5 . .i . 84 


SL Vincent dc 

10. 5.84 

10. 6.84 

026 7 

4 

5. 8.84 


16. 3.8Qt 

Paul. 

KnocktooBb, m. 

10 . 4 . 84 

0. C.84 

837 5 

4 

SI. 1.86 

22. 1.85 

0. 2.85 

ondf. 








TiPPEiiAnY : 








Clorlhan, m. & f. 

22. 3.84 

38. 4.84 

332 0 

0 

SO. 1.86 

3. 2.85 

12. 2.85 

Toaagho, . 

5. 2.84 

10. 3.84 

217 2 

8 

15.10. 84 


' 14.11.84 

VTATEKrouD s 








Sallioacourty, . 

13. 6.64 ! 

2.10.84 

312 a 

0 

24 . 11 . 84 

15. 12. 84 

31.12.84 

Cablow : 


1 




1 


Tyncclosli, . m. 
and f. 

h . . . 

6.12.83 

9. 2.84 

2!)4 18 

8 

30. 5.84 

'6. 6.84 

36. 6.84 

Hiko's: 








Shannon ITar* 

10. 6.84 

10. 7.84 

255 8 

2 

26. 9.84 

20. 0.34 

20.10.84 

hour, m. ami f. 








loyoroRD ; 








StMory’f.m, &f. 

23.10.82 

13.13.62 

448 15 

8 

10. 4.. 84 

10. 4.84 

15. 5.84 

loucioi'd, m.&f. 

12.12.83 

4. 4 84 

270 0 

0 

30. 6.84 

1 . 7.34 

' 9. 0.85 

Bollymahou, m. 

22. 3.B4 

n. 6.84 

257 10 

8 

27-.10.84 

27 . 10 , 84 

30. 11.84 

Bonioiiy, . 

2S. 4.84 

31. 5.84 

1»5 4 

0 

22. 9.84 

35 . 0.34 

1 11.10.84 

St. Columha' 0 , in. 

0. 0.84 

1.10.84 

300 6 

8 

- S . 3 . 86 

7. a. St 

> 18. 3.85 

and f. 








Meath ^ 








Athboy. m., £, 

16. 8.64 

2. 0.84 

633 6 

8 

23. 1.85 

33 . ] . 85 

19. S.86 

and L 








Queen’s ; 



• 





Abboylclx Kortb, 

14.10.68 

0. 7.83 

538 1 

4 

7. 6.84 

10. 6. 84 

' 33 . C . 84 

Elllidouley, m. 

28.10.88 

14. 12.B3 

376 10 

6 

15.10.84 

15 .10. 84 

24.10.84 

and f. 








Westmeath s 








Comamaddy, . 

83. 1.84 

16. 4.84 

. 322 0 

0 

16.12.84 

15.12.84 

31.12.84 

WBErOUDj 








MaTsbalatowc, 

20. 8.84 

10. 4.84 

272 17 

1 

14.10,84 I 

31.10.84 

1.11.84 

m.and t 




■ 



"Wicccow: i 








£ilnmcoo, . 

16.10,84 

13 . 11 . 64 

196- 0 

5 

‘ 10. 2.85 

11. 3.85 

33. 2.85 
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, I.— List of BniLDisa Applications aided during the year 1884, with Tabulation, 
showing the Progress towards Erection of the School-houses, from date of 
reference to Boakd of Works for Report on Site ss described in Lease 
Queries till transmission of Plans to Applicant— continued. 


Cotnrrv. and 
Kaak, 

Date of 
Referenoo to 
Soanl of 

Bate of 
Bocoipt of 
Boport and 
Eitim&io from 

Amoant of 
Grant. 

Data of 
Boculpt of 
Loasa 

Data of Advico 
of Grant to 

Date of 
Traoamlsslon 
of Plana by 



Board of 



oxoooted. 

Works. 




Works. 





A'pplioanf’. 

OAI.WATJ 



£ a. 

d 




Lurgo, m. and f. 

21.11.83 

3. 1.84 

331 14 

0 

13. 2.84 



Crumlin, . . 

12. 13.83 

2. 1.84 

260 8 

8 

81. 3.84' 



Kellitiane, . . 

5. 1.84 

25 . 1 . 84 

211 16 

0 

28 . 6 . 84 

30. 5.84 


Glansaul, . ' . 

20. 13 .83 

16. 1.84 • 

214 '5 

0- 

' 28 . 6 . 84 



ICilmilkln, . 

7. 2.84 

22. 2.84 

189 2 

8 

4. 7.84 


24. 7.64 

Shunfiimlian, . 

23. 1.84 

15. 2.84 

211 in 

O’ 

23. C.84 ' 


Treen, 

5. 1.84 

25. 2.84 

212 16 

0 

28. 6.84 



Colliuamhck, * . 

7. 6.80 

10.- 7,80 

269 12 

S’ 

18. 7-. 84 

18. 7.64 


Carnmore, , 

8. 1.64 

81. 1.84 

210 18 

4 

15. 7.84 



Salerno, m.and f. 

10. 4.84 

19. 6.84 

333 10 

&• 

18. 8.84 

21. 8.84 


Cashel, m. and f. 

12.10.83 

13.12.83 

837 4 

8 

Lease not 

executed. 


Gntra, . • . 

29 1 5.84 

■11. 7.84 

177 -9 


27.10.84 

26 .10.84 


Cummer, . 

20. 6.84 

19. 6.84 

1S2 9 

8 

17.11.84 

18.11.84 


KiIcooun,m.{Lud f. 

0. 6.84 

3. 7.84 

281 10 

0 

•1.12.84 

15 . 12 . 84 


Kilhnn, » , 

27, 0.84 

27. 9.84 

186 IS 

0 

24. 2.86 

26. 2.85 

9. 3.85 

tEiTniai : 








Brockag’h,m.&f. 

18. 2.84 

2, 4.84 

270 13 

4* 

4. 6.84 

7. 6.84 

80. 7.84 

Cloontark,TT). & f. 
Cinimray, . 

U. 3.84 
10. 4.84 

1. 6.84 
21. 6.86 

273 4 
202 *4 

0. 

0 

28. 6.84 
11. 0.84 

1. 7.64 
12. 9.84 

7.8-4 

Gorderay,m.andf. 

25. 4.84 

6. 6.84 

817 6 

4 

Lease not 

executed. 


Dmmshambo, . 

20. 6.84 

19. 0.84 

227 IS 

8 

Lease not 




DrumgowQQgh, 

18. 1.84 

17. 4.84 

335 ,6 

8 

Lease not 



m. and f. 







. Ahanlish, . • . 

16. 8.84 

2.10. 84 

,176 .3 

4 

23. 2.85, 

27. 2.85 

13, 8.85 

Mavo : 








Inver, • 

16. 9.88 

2. 1.84 

252 13 

8 

10. 3.84 

12. 3.84 

25. 3.84 

llossport, . 

23.10.83 

29; 12. 83 

392 -1 

* 

18. 3.64 

31. 3.84 

*4. 4.84 

Sh nmmer,m.an df. 

16.10.83 

29.12.83 

340 6 

4 

16. 3.84 

18. 3.84 

28. 3.64 

Brusna. m. and f. 

0.12.82 

21 . 12. 82 

672 10 

S 

1.5 . 3. 84 

18. 8.84 

13. 6.84 

Partree, 

17. 1.84 

6. 2.84 

247 18 

4 

26. 6.84 

30. 6.84 

11. 7.84 

Derrinacarta, m. 

6. 2.84 

12; 3.84 

664 '7 

8* 

4. 0.84 

7 . 6.84 

.10, 7’. 84 

and f. 







Knockloughra, . 

20. 3.84 

0. 4.84 

247 18 

4 

0. 7.84 

15. 7.84 

29. 7*. 84 

Treenlaur, , 

20. 3.84 

15. 4.84 

260 1 

4 

14. 8.84 

21. 8.84 

80 . 6 . 64 

LiBlacagh, rii. 

22.10.88 

14. 11. 83 

411 13 

4* 

■ Lease not 

executed. 



and f. 








’ Coranaalouffh. 

9. 9.84 

16 ill. 84 • 

347 -6 

6- 

24. 2.85' 

26. 2.86 

•0. fi-. 86 

m. and f. 

- dhrabeen, « 

10. 8.84 

10.12.84 

266 18 

11* 

Lease hot 

excouted. 


Toanroe, m. ondf. 

7.11.82 

21.12.82 

276 4 

4 

Lease net 

executed. 



Cregduff, . t 

23. 10. 84 

12. 12; 84 

243 -0 

0 

26. 3. 86 

28. 3.85 

14. 4 . 85 

Boxhorough, . 

23. B.84 

2.10.84 

270 5 

0 

3. 2.66 

12 . 2.85 

26 . 2.86 

Cloonliifcn, 

28. 8.84 

3.10. 84 

271 10 

0 

26. 1.86 

27, 1.85 

•7. 2.86- 

Roscommon: 








Lapholl, m. andf 
Tavanagh, . 
Yownyt^kln, 

31.12.88 

12. 2.84 

338 14 

0 

28. 4.84 

29. 4.84 

10 . 5 . 84 

1. 2. sit 

8. 3.84 

193 11 


6. 7.84 

9. 7.84 

24. 7.84 

1. 6.84 

25. 7i84 

255 ;s 

i 

Lease not 

executed. 

— 

Cartron, , . 

80. 7.84 

30.10.84 

270 4 

8 

18. 3.85 

S3. 3.86 

14. 4.86 

Suc'o ; ‘ 








Townabrack, m. 

31. 3. Si 

20. 3.64 - 

.576 18 


^S. 4.84 

30. 4.84 

7. G.84 

and JL 






Knockminna, . 

17. 6.84 

4. 7.64 

173 14 

o 

10.10.84 

11. 10. 84 

28.10.84 

Cloonlpo, m, & f. 

1. 8.84 

13. 9.64 

317 18 

8 

6.12.84 

16.12.84 

21. 2.85 


‘ I'heee lists iccludb S6 liew scliools and 41 olter^ons, &o.. inspected and reported on hy the Officers of 
. the Bpaiid of PubHcf Works, aod the total of the CT&sts, excluding those for which leases have not.heen 
■* executed, 16 fi26, 88a 4s. Set . ' * ..... . . . . . 
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II —List of Vestbd Schools to wluoli Gkajjts for Improvements were made during 
1884, wilU Tabulation, showing the Progress made in Executing the Works 
from time of referring case to Board of Works for Estimate, till Hans, Ac, 


CotfSTT, 

DU- 

trict. 

Boll Ko. 

Scbool. 

Data of 
Befrireneo 
to Board of 
Works. 

Data of 
Bveoipt of 
Raport and 
Esllmatti 
from Board 
of Works. 

Amount of 
tiraut. 

Date of 
Adviceof 
Grant to 
Board of 
Works. 

Date of 
Tmnsmis. 

alon of 
Plana and 
SpecLfi. 
cations to 
Managers 
by Board of 
Worki. 

— 







£ 

9. 

d. 



Kerry, 


5236 

Shelbouroo 0), 


23 . 11 . 83 

7.12.83 

17 


6 

id. 1.84 

9. 4.84 

Do.. . 

- 

5659 

Litter, . 


23.11.83 

7.12.88 

17 

6 

8 

te. t.84 

0. 4.84 

Cor^ 

£S 

.“.269 

Lyre, . . 


22 . 10 . 83 

4 ; 1.84 

S3 


8 

19. 1.84 

16. 2.84 

Armagh, . 

16 

11671 

Goaford-ploce, 


6.12.63 

10. 1.84 

G IS 

4 

11. 2.84 

No plans, 

Kerry, • 

CB 

6423 

Gowlaue, . 


6.12.88 

14. 1.84 

8 

0 

0 

18. 2.84 

28. 6.84 

Armegh, . 

19 

1364-27()3 

Camloiigb,* . 

m. 6rf. 

6.12.68 

22 ; 1 . 84 

47 


10 

10. 2.84 

Noplani. 

Kerry, ' . 

57 

4463 

MaeterguLhy, 


16. 1.84 

7 : 2 . 84 

17 

0 

8 

Id. 2.84 

23. 6.84 

Do., 

- 

6422 

Direen, « 


81.12.83 

7. 2.84 

4 

16 

0 

19. 2.84 

3. 3 .64 

Donegolv . 

2 

1807 

Tiernaeligo, 


8.12.83 

29.12.83 

4 

0 

0 

22. 2.64 

No plane. 

FcrmuQ&gh 

14 

11194 

Aghavoory, 


16. 1.84 

20. 2 .84 

3 

14 

6 

12. 3.84 

Do. 

Kllkeany, . 

40 

4477 

Bronmatown, 


9.12.83 

22. 2.84 

48 

13 

4 

7. 3.94 

16. 4.84 

Tyrone, 

U 

• 7494 

Eekeragli.- . 


12. 2.84 

22. 2.84 

10 

0 

0 

15. 3.84 

26. 8.84 

Galway, . 

34 

2386 

Furbongh, , 


G. 8.84 

16. 8.84 

6 18 

4 

21. 3.84 

1. 4.84 

Cork, 

48 

2805 

5cartleigh| , 


10.12.83 

10 i 3.84 

S3 

6 

8 

^1. ^.84 

18. 4.64 

Kerry, 

67 

4463 

Maatergulhy, 


24.10.83 

24.12.83 

42 

12 

6 

5 . 5 . 94 

23. 6.. 91 

Cork, 

61 

12IU 

Cioghroe, . 


14. 7.83 

6. 2.84 

22 

13 

4 

8. 5.84 

30. 6.84 

Sligo, _ . 

21 

4803-S 

Cloonacool, 

m. & I. 

81. 3.84 

80. 4.84 

28 

0 

0 

10. 6.84 

2C. 6.84 

Fermanagh 

13 

10840 

Tempo, . 


17. 4.84 

17.' 6.84 

3 

6 


29. 5.84 

IS. 6.84 

Kerry, _ , 

68 

6428 

Gowlane, . 


7. 6.84 

17. 6.84 

17 

6 


26 . 5 . 94 

23. 6.84 

Sligo, 

12 

2013 

BalUntogber, 


20. 3.84 

28. 8.84 

47 

0 

6 

18 . 6 . 84 

10. 7.84 

Dublin, , . 

88 

730 

Harold's Cross, 


19. S.S4 

30. 5.84 

18'2 10 

0 

13. 6.84 

KotientycL 

Kerry, 

89 

11067^8 

Dnagh, ' , 

m. JtS. 

20. 3.64 

10. 0.84 

100 

0 

0 

19. 6.84 

5. 8.84 

Cork, 

48 

2805-8359 

Scartlelgh, . 

m.&i. 

9. S.84 

16. 6. 04 

38 

0 

0 

20. 6.94 

9. 7.84 

Fermanagh 

13 

isros-is300 

Irrinestown, 

m. dtf. 

13. 4.84 

6s 6.64 

ID 

0 

0 

8. 7.84 

No plana. 

Kayo, 

S2 

1616 

Ballyfamagh, 

. > 

29. 4.84 

18. 6.84 

10 16 

0 

•2. 7. 84 

6. 8.84 

Lon’derry, 

3 

2601 

Killnre, 

. - 

20. 6.84 

23. 6.64 

10 

0 

0 

8. 7 . 84 

15. 8.64 

Sligo, • ' . 

21 

4487 

Achonry, • . 

. . 

9. 7.64 

1. 8.84 

20 

0 

0 

19. 8.84 

27 . 8.84 

Koioommou 

22 

3061 

Ftenchpark, 

• . 

e. 8.84 

19. 8.84 

82 

2 

6 

•2. 9.84 

81.10.84 

^Donegal, . 

2 

1807 

Ticrnaaligo, 


8. 7.84 

26. 8.84 

IS 

6 

8 

13 . 0. 84 

3.10.84 

Kerry, . 

64 

10304-5 

Eilmorry, • 

m. 3if. 

13. 6.84 

27. 8/84 

80 

0 

0 

18.10.84 

31.12.64 

Cork, 

65 

6717-8 

Colthnrst, . 

XD. &f. 

12. 6.84 

23. 6.84 

81 

6 

8 

29. 9.84 

14 . 11 . 84 
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IT. — List of Vested Schools to vrhidh Grants for Isiphovements -were made during 
1881, with Tabulation, showing the Progress made in executing the Works 
from time of referring case to Board of Works for Estimate, till Plans, &c., 
were transmitted to Manager — co7itimced. 


COL'JrTT, 

D)S> 

trict 

Roll No. 

Sohool. 

Bate of 
Beforenoo 
to Board of 
Works. 

Date of 
Roecipt of 
Report and 
Eslionto 
from Board 
of Works. 

Amoantof 

Grant. 

Date of 
Advice of 
Grant to 
Board ef 
Works. 

Date of 
Trimmis- 
eion of 
riiuis i>nd 
Speoifi* 
cations to 
Managors . 
br Board of 
Works. 








£ 

9 . 

d. 



Corlc, • 


&819-99fi2 

Cronrea, 

m. &f. 

5. 8.64 

19. 9.84 

G 

IS 

4 

16.10.84 

15.11 .84 

Donegal, . 

s 

10754 

Carrowheg, . 

. . 

16. 0.84 

30. 9.84 

3 

0 

8 

20.12.84 

12. 1.85 

Fermanagh 

14 

11494 

Edomey Hill, 


9.10.84 

IS. 10. 84 

30 

0 

0 

25 . 10 . 84 

22.11.64 

Armagh, . 

19 

4188 

Jonesboro*, . 

, m. 

13. 0.84 

IS. 10. 84 

5 

0 

8 

27.10.34 

No plana 

Sligo, 

31 

1214 

Carrowmore, 


14. 8.84 

4. 9,84 

20 

0 


28.10.84 

Not sent yet. 

Tyrone, . 

0 

11680-7 

Sion Hills, .. 


11.10.84 

24. 10.84 

14 

0 


19 . 12 . 84 

No plana 

Clare, 

45 

S928 

Hullongh, . 


11. 0. 84 

1.11.84 

13 

0 

0 

19.12.84 

25. 4.85 

Cork, 

58 

2370 

GlengarilTo, 


10. 7.S4 

29. 8.84 

35 13 

4 

18.12.84 

24. 1.85 

Antrim, . 

8 

5302 

Doudrod, , 

. . 

7.JI.84 

27.11.84 

13 

6 


30 .12.84 

20. 2.85 

Cork, 

55 

3269>6665 

Lyre, , 

m. <£f. 

10.10.84 

20. 12.81 

12 

13 

4 

31.12,81 

24 . 1 . 85 


APPENDIX L. 


List of Teachers to whom Carlisle and Blake Premiuits were 
awarded for the year 1884. 


Head-Tuspector 

Patterson's Group, 

A 

,, FitzGerald's 
„ J. Mollov'e „ 

„ MacSlieehj's „ 

McCallum's „ 

f, Seymour's „ 


Toaoher. 

f School. 

DistrloU 

Amount 

of 

Gratuity. 

Mr. Patrick Carey, . 

Letghlin Bridge, 

47 

7 

MissW. A.Molloy, 

Rower, Girls', , . 

49 

6 

Mr. Michael Healy, 

Tinaliely, , 

40 

4 

' Mr. Patrick Halpia, 

Navan, Boys’, , 

29 

7 

Mr. Thomas Cryan. 

Townybrack, . 

22 

G 

MisaElizaM'Cormick, 

Roxboro’, Girls’, . 

27 

4 

' Mr. B. M. Brennan, 

Donaghmore, . . 

16 

7 

Miss Annie Martin, 

Oastledawsun, . . 

7a 

6 

^ Mr. William Bell, . 

Gortnossy, . 

2 

4 

' Mr. Michael Madden, 

Ardfield, Boys’, 

61 

7 

Miss Ellen Collins, . 

Liaavaird, Girls', 

5.9 

6 

Mrs. Mary Donovoa, 

Groncea, Girls', . 

bb 

4 

( Mr. James Ivell, 

MonCgomary', . 

9 

7 

Mr. John Ball, 

Edetiderrv. . . 

n 

6 

Mr, Sami. M‘Murray, 

St. Enoch's, 

8 

4 

r Mr.CorneliusO’Regan 

MeanuE, * . 

51 

7 

Mr. James Cnrey, . 

Clohanheg, . . 

4.5 

{> 

Mr. MicbL Mahony, 

•Loaisburgh, 

2''5 

4 
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Appendices to Fifty-first Report of Commissioners [1884. 


jpjiBttiixu. APPENDIX M. 


Ezaqil- 

natioQ 

Queatlons. 

AJole 

Teuo-'itn. 

A Papers. 


Questions proposed at EsaTninations of Teachers and Monitors, 
July, 1884. 


I.— MALES. 

METHODS OF TEACHING.— GO marks. 


One hour imd a half allowed. 


N.B .— Jive questions f(y he aUempied. 

1 . Desciibe the tripartite system of •organization ; state the class of 
Bcliools. for which it is suitable, and the requhements as to fumitm-e, 
teaching staif, <toc., necessary in order to carry it out successfully, 

12 marks. 

% From what classes do you require written Homo Lessons 1 Mention 
four chief kinds of written Home Lessons, and describe in detail the 
plan you adopt for coiTectiog the errom'in any one of them. 

, • • 1*^ marks. ■ 

3.. Show tliat for really efficient ' instruction in aritlimetic both, draft 
teaching and desk teacliing are necessary. State fully the objects to be 
aimed at, and how the teacliing should be conducted, in each case. 

12 marks. 

4. Describe the course to be pursued in teaching grammar to fourth 

class pupils, the home lessons (oral and written) to be prepai'ed by tliem 
in this subject, and the steps to be taken before prescribing these 
lessons. . 12 marks. 

5. Distinguish between order and discipline, and give in detail the 
means you would adopt for the maintenance of discipline. 

12 marks. 

6. Write out notes of a half-hour lesson on “ Oceanic Currenta.” 

6 marks. 

7. Give a fall sketch of the.methpd to be followed in teachmg reading 

and spelling to pupils of fii*st class. 6 marks. 

8. What is the Board’s rule as -to the times at which religious' instruc- 
tion. may be given in National Schools. 6 marks, 

9j Write out {a) the programme of reading for pupils in second stage 
of fifth class,' and (6) the programme of geography for pupils of sixth 
' • class. - , . • 6 raai'ks. 

10. State -fully the requirements of the Commissionei*s I'especting the 
scliool accounts as detailed in Practical Rule No. TY. 6 mai'ks. 


GRAMMAR AND 'derivations.— GO marks. 

; . * ^ Two hours allowed. * 

N.B . — -Ordyjive of these questions, of which ifie pa/rsing exercise 
must he one, c^e to he attempted. 

1. Qentlemeii, will you go muster men ? ' If I know " 

,, ' How, or whicli way, to order these affairs, 

I Thus disorderly tl\frust into my hands, .. 

I Never m©-’ Both are my kiiismon : — ^ 

_■ .jTk© soyer eign w hom Iwthmy oath . 
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And duty bids defend ; tbe othei* again 

Is my kinsman, whom tbe king bas m-onged ; Extimi^ 

'Whom conscience and my kindred bids to right, . natiou 

"Well, somewhat we must do. <^uestiorn. 

(t7.) Parse the words in italics. 

(&.) Write notes on the wor^ls and “ Toachsrs. 


,^u laarKS. A Paucrs 

2. Distinguish clearly betwcezi the “ English ” method of pacing and 
“ilfMTTfly’s” method j and say which is to be preferred, giving your reasons. 

10 marks'. 

. S. Exj^lain fully and clearly, as you would to a class, why, strictly 
speaking, only transitive verbs can have a passive voice. Mention, and 
account for some apparent exceptions to tliis rule. 10 marks. 

4. Give a particular analysis of the following passage : — 

To-anorrow, and to-mori’ow,. and to*mori’ow, 

Creex>s in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life’s but a walking sliadow ; a poor player, 

That gtruts and frets his hour upon the stage, • 

And ^en i's heard no more. 10 marks, 

. 5. Give the. derivation of the following words, tracing the preseiit 
meaning from the root : — Barbarism, ^nuslinj bissextile, syllable, assassi- 
Tuite, libertine, irimal, ^rrofane, candidate, auctioneer. 10 marks. . 

6. When the nominatives joined by a copulative conjunction differ 

in person, what is the rule for the concoi’d of the verb 1 6 marks. 

7. “ The more I know him, the better I like liim.” Explain “ i/ie " 

in the foregoing sentence. G marks. 

8. State what you know regarding the uses of the participial form in 

‘Hng*’ 6 marks. 

9. State, with three, examples of each, what classes of words have 

been introduced into the English language from the Italian and Dutch,' 
respectively. 6 marks. 

10. Describe tbe “ ^Teroic meositre,” and name English, poems written 

in it. How do the Elegiac'^ stanza, and the “ Spenserian ” stanza 
differ from the “ Heroic ” ? G marks. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 60 marks. 

Two hours allowed. 

Id.'B.-^Ordy juoe gmstimxs to be attempted, 

1. Assuming the periodic time of Max’s to be 687 days, calculate by 
Hepler’s law his mean distance from the sun. 12 marks. 

% State tbe limits of the anti-tradewind zones, and the mtios of 
frequency of westerly and easterly winds in the northern and southern of ' 
those zones, respectively. Account for the direction of air currents in 
these cas^ 12 marks. 

3. Give a concise accountof tlie East African chain of mountains, and ’ 
of the river system connected therewith. .Hame two of the. principal 
summits, and state -in round numbers the height of each. 

‘ ' 12 marks. . 

’ 4. Draw an outlinemap of the Mediterranean Sea, marking its inlots, 
islands, and the countries lying round it. 12 marks. 
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Apptndixv. 5 . (Jiye boundaries, and the population of Pi-ussia, aud name five 
Eiami- of its provinces "with their chief to'wns ; also its chief naval station, 
nation 12 markfi, 

<jn eation ». g_ "What is the estimated mean, deptli of the Pacific Ocean, and on 
Mate “what observations is the calculation based 1 6 marks, 

eaehevf^ 7 , Describe fully and accurately the course of the Thames from its 
p source to its mouth. 6 marks. 

^ ‘ 8. Prom what couutries are the following articles imported into Great 

Britain ; — Tin^ amber, palm oil, cocoa, wool, hides 7 G marks. 

9. Describe the positions of tbe following places, and say in what 
respect each is notable : — Gottenburg, Simla, Mayence. 6 marks. 

10. Give length, breadth, area, popxilation, latitude and longitude of 
each of the three great divisions of the United Kingdom. 6 marks. 


AHITHMETIO.— 100 marks. 

Two hours allowed. 

N.B.— questions to bo attempted, 

1. Investigate the principle on which the rule for proving multipli- 
cation. by easting out the nines is based. 20 marks. 

2. Kediice 37G9 in the decimal scale to the octarij scale. Explain, 

briefly, the reason of the process, 20 marks. 

3. For the next 5 years, on the last day of each year, a man is to 

receive £50. Supposing that it is now the beginning of the year, 
calculate the present worth of the annuity, allowing 4 per cent, per 
annum compound interest. 20 marks, 

4. Find by means of continued fractions the approximate ratios of 

1 to the square root of 2. 20 marks. 

5. In British standard gold 11 parts out of 12 are pure gold. In 

United States standard gold 9 parts out of 10 are pure gold. 1869 
sovereigns weigh 40 lbs. troy ; 10 dollars weigh 10 dwt. 18 grains troy. 
Calculate the Par of Exchange between England and the United 
States. 20 marks. 

6. If a Geometrical Progression is a descending one, and tho number 
of terms is infinite, what do you understand by the “ Sum of the 
Series "1 Find the sum of tlie infinite series 1, -J-, dec. 

10 marks. 

7. A man invests £5617 IO 5 . in tho three per cents, at 93^. After- 

wards he sells out at 91|. He then invests the proceeds in five per 
cents, at 98. On aU the stock bought or sold he pays ^ per cent, 
brokerage. Find the difference between his first annual income, and 
his last. 10 marks. 

8. Mnsert five geometrical means between. 4 and 16384. 10 marks. 

9. - 4,500,000 gallons of spirits ai’e consumed in a country. The duty is 
9s. 2d. per gallon. The duty is reduced 6 per cent, and the consumption 
then increases 8 per cent. How is the revenue affected 1 ' 10 marks. ' 

10. The Least Common Multiple of two numbers is a measure of all 

the other common multiples of tho two numbers. Prove that this is 
the case. 10 marks. ■ 
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GEOMEXKY AND iVIENSUEATION.— 100 mai-ks. Apfmdt:tM 

Two liours and a half allowed, Exami- 

, nation 

l^.'B.-^OnlyjiveqiCesiioiistoheaUe-iyipiQd. Qy ^stion s, 

1. [a.) Show that similar triangles are to one another in tlm duplicate 

ratio of their homologous sides. ■ . . 

(6.) Tlie sides of a triangle -arc 13, 14 and 15 ; find the sides of a 
similar triangle tho area of which is 100. 20 marks. 

2 . The centre of a cirole'whose diameter is 8, is in the circuinferGnce 

of another circle whose diameter is 1C : find the area of the figiiro 
common to both circles. 20 marks. 

3. Show that any line drawn from tho point of intersection of two 

tangents to a circle to tho concave circumference is divided harmonically 
by the convex circumferenco and the chord joining the points where the 
tangents meet the circle. - 20 mai’ks, 

4. Through a given point de.scribe a circle, wliieh shall toucli one 

given right line, and have its centre in another. 20 marks. 

5. Given the base of a triangle, the vertical angle, and the straight 

line bisecting that angle, construct the triangle. 20 marks. 

C. In a given circle inscribe an equilateral and equiangular pentagon. 

10 marks. 

7. If four straight lines be })roportional, the similar rectilineal figures 
similarly described upon them are also proportional : prove this. 

10 marks. 

8. In a tidangle show tliat the straight lines drawn from the points 

of bisection of the three sides to the O]>posite angles all pass through the 
same point. 10 inarlcs. 

9. Show that the sum of the rectangles under the 02 )pcsite sides of a 

quadrilateral inscribed in a cii’cle is equal to the rectangle under, the 
diagonals. 10 inaiks. ' 

10. How often can a wine glass in tlie form of a cone 2^ inches in 

diameter and 2 inches deep, be filled out of a cylindrical vessel, 4 inches 
in diameter and inches deep 1 10 maiks. 


ALGEBHA. — 100 marks. 

Two hour’s allowed. 

K.B . — Only -five questions to he attempted. 


J . If w be a positive odd whole number, show that a" -j- a» is divis- 
ible by a: + 20 marks. 

2. A and B have a joint stock of .£2,000 invested in a business, 

After twelve months A draws £1,040 capital and profit; and B, after 
seventeen months, draws £1,710. Bequired the original shares and 
rate of profit. 20 marks. 

3. Extract the square root of=— 

4a^ - (4a - %h)V 4ab - b‘< 20 mark.s. 


4. Bind the simple value of — 

4 -— — --i-7 7 20 marks. 

{a-b) {a-cr{h-c}(b~-a) 

5. Solve the simultaneous equations — 

jbS- 2^^127 (re -?/) 3 , 

xy= 168 . ‘ 20 marks, 
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6. Prove the iiile for finding the snm of a seiies in arithmetical pro- 

grcfssiou, the first term, tlie number of tcrma, and the common diffemnce 
being given, 10 marks. 

7. Show that a quadratic equation cannot have more than two 

roots. mai’lcs, 

S. Solve the equations — 

J(a:-l-a)-f2/=9. 

- 22 /= — 7. lOmai’ks. 

9. The sum of two numbers is 11, and the sum of their cubes 407. 

Find them. ^ 10 marks. 

10. There are three numbers in geometrical progression whose sum is 

39, and their pradnet is 729. Find the numbers. 10 marks. 


REASONING.— 50 marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B . — Otdy five questions to he attempted. 

1. What is a Hypothetical Syllogism ? Explain the es.sontial differ- 
ence between Categorical and Hy])otbetical Propositioirs. 10 marks, 

2. Prove that E and I are the only premises from which 0 can be 

drawn as conclusion in all the figures. 10 marks, 

3. What is a faUa(yy of division^ Give &sl example. 

10 marks. 

4. Show strictly that the mode A E O i.i useless. 10 marks. 

6. “ Nothing that is conti*ary to ezpe:-ieuce can be established hy 

testimony ; thought-reading is contrary to experience j therefore thought- 
I'e^iding cannot be established by testhnony.” Trace the fallacy (if any) 
in this syllogism. 10 marks. 

6. What is meant by the “ quality of matter ” of a proposition, and 

what by the “ quality of expression”? Why is the former considered 
accidental and the latter essential ? 5 marks. 

7. Distinguish between subject and predicate in the following proposi- 

tion : — N'o one is likely to succeed who is lazy. Convert this proposition 
in two ways, and name the kinds of conveition used. 5 marks. 

8. Define an Enthymeme, and state the essential difference between 

it and all syllogistic forms. 5 marks. 

D. Write out the rule.s of division, explaining clearly the technical 

terms used. 5 rnnyb a 

10. Every proposition is either imiversal or particular. There are 
two classes of proposition apparent exceptions to this rule. Name them, 
and show that they are nob really exceptions. 5 iuarks. 


COMPOSITION.— 50 marks. 
One hour and a half allowed. 
Electricity and its applications ; 


or 
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ITISTOEY, — 40 Marks. A^pauHxM. 

One hour and a half olio-wed, Exami- 

N.B.— Onij/ five questions to be attempted, QueaSom. 


1. Mention the several forms of Grovemment established in Rome 
from its foundation till the destruction of the Western Empire, and ' 

give dates indicating the period during which each continued ! 

Smaifc. 

2. What English kings invaded France. WHoli of -the English 

kings was declared successor to the French throne, and which of them was 
actually proclaimed King of France. State briefiy what was the oiigin 
of the claim to the French crown % 8 marks. 

3. {(t) For how long was the Hill of Tara the chief seat of the Irish 

Kings ? (6) When, and why, was it deserted ? 8 marks. 

4. What e-ridences have we of the production and manufacture at 
early periods in Ireland of : — («) iron ; (&) lead ; (c) copper j (d) gold. 

8 marks. 

5. Ifame, with the dates of their accession, the sovereigns of England, 

from James II. to the pi*esent time. 8 marks. 

6. Explain fully the circumstances which led to the animosity between 

Hastings and I^’iincoraar. 4 marks. 

7. When and by whom was the Roman Empire — (a) in the west, — 

(&) in the east, desbroyedl 4 marks. 

8. Who have been the rulers of Russia since Catheiine II. 1 

4 marks. 

9. State briefly the chief provisions of Magna Cliarta, including the 

one relating to -^^enis. 4 marks. 

10. What were the chief events of the year 1815, connected with the 

career of Napoleon? 4morka 


MECHANICS.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allo"wed. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

1. If three forces meeting at a point are in eq^uilibriuni, the sum of 

their moments with i-espect to any point in their plane is equal to 
zero : give the proof. 10 marks. 

2. A uniform beam 13 feet long and weighing 30 Ihs. rests with one 
end against a smooth vertical wall and the other end on a smootli 
horizontal floor, this end being tied by a string 5 feet long to a peg at 
the bottom of the wall : find the tension of the string. 10 marks. 

3. Find the power acting parallel -to the road which is necessary to 

draw a waggon weighing three tons along a road inclined to the horizon 
at an angle of 30®, disregarding friction : find also the pressure on the 
road. 10 marks. 

4. A shell is projected with a velocity of 1,000 feet per second, at 
an angle of 30° to tlie horizon j find the time of flight, and tho range 
on the horizon-fcal plane, disregarding the resistance of the air. 

10 marks. 

6. A passenger train weighing 90 tons, and mo-ving at the rate of 
40 miles an hour, nins into a goods train weighing 80 tons, and moving 
at the rate of 25 miles an hoiu’ : find the rate at which the goods 
train -will move after the shock, supposing < the coeificient of elasticity 
tobe|^, 10 marks, 
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A.ppc 7 idicGS to Fifty-Uvst liGpovt of OoTii’ofbissioTiBvs [^1884, 


0. Asaiimilig tlife “ Parallelogram of forces,” deduce au expression 
for the resultant of two forces, in terms of the components and the cosine 
of the nngle hetween them. ^ marhs. 

7. Obtain au cxpre-ssion for the ratio of the power to the weight 
in etjuUihrium on a smooth plane of given inclination, the power acting 
in any given direction. ■ G marts. 

S. Piud the force ucces.siiry to raise a carriage wheel, whose weight 
is 45 Iba and radius Sifeet, over an obstiiclo 1 foot high, the force aotiag 
horizontally at the ceuti'e of tho wheel. 5 marks. 

9. Provo the formula s=- 7 r where s denotes the space, i the time. 


and / the dynairrical measure of the force. 5 marks. 

10. A weight of 12 lbs. ch-aws up a weight of ,9 lbs. by a pulley, as 
in elementary form of Atwood’s machine, find tire time in which the 
smaller weight rvill ascend 7 feet. (Assume y=32 feet.) 5 marts. 


HYDROSTATICS AND HYDRAHLTC3.— 60 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B . — Oiily five queaiiom to be attempted. 

1. Show how to estimate the pressure of a fluid upon a surface immersed 
in it; find the presstrre iir pounds upon a sphere of 10 feet radius. Just 
completely iinmersotl in water. Itisumo that a crrbic foot of water 
weighs 1,000 ounces. 10 marks. 

3. What two methods of verification have been applied to the “theorem 
of Torricelli oir the velocity of efflrrx through a small orifice ” 1 Explain 
the differerree between the results of those two methods. 10 marks. 

3. A cone of corkwood floats in alcohol with its base downwards ; if 
the height of tlie cone is 8 feet find the depth to which it will siirk, 
having given .specific gravity of alcohol 796, and of cork -24. 

10 marks. 

4. Show how the specific gravity of a solid is found by means of the 

Hych'ostatio Balanca Prove the formrtla. 10 marks. 

6. Solid bodies floating on tho surface of liquids attract or repel each 

other ; classify the facts observed with respect to such bodies, and acconnt 
for the phenomena. 10 marks. 

C. Bind tho r-elation between tho Power and Resistance La the Bramah 
Preas. 5 marks. 

7. State tho two rulas laid down as necessary for a perfect ' water 

wheel ; show their necessity ; and point out how they are met by the 
gravitation or breast wheel. 5 marks. 

8. Show that the free suiface of a fluid at rest must be horizontal. 

6 marks. 

9. Explain what is meant by the principle of the “superposition of small 
oscillations” in fluids ; ;ind show how nodes in fluids ai’e produced. 

5 marks. 

10. Explain the action of the siphon. 6 marks. 


HEAT AND THE STEAM ENGINE.— 60 Marks. 

One honr and a half allowed. 

N.B . — Only five questions to be attempted. 

1. How is heat transmitted (a) through solids, (6) through liquids, (c) 
through gases 1 Explain the mode in each case. 10 marks. 
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2. Wliat is meant by latent heat, and what by specific heat ? Give the ApifemUxM 
latent heat of water in liquefaction, and say how it may be ascertained 1 Exot^ 

10 marks. natioa 

3. Describe the constniction and use of the condenser in a condensing 

steam engine. 10 marks. 

4. A cubic foot of oxygen gas at 41° F. is heated to 45° C. j find the Tcac/icrs^ 

change in volume, pi’essiu'e being constant. (Ooefiicient of gaseous . ~ — 
expansion for 10 marks. 

5. The piston of an engine malces GO strokes per minute, the area of 
the piston is 100 square inches, length of stroke 24 inches, pressure on 
the boiler 50 lbs. per square inch find the horse-power. 10 marks. 

6. How does pressure aflfect the boiling point of waters What 

practical application is made of this piinciple? 5 marks. 

7. Describe how to construct and how to graduate an ordinary 

mercurial thei-mometer ; and express 100*^ F. in terms of the Centigrade 
and of Reaumur’s thermometer. 5 marks. 

8. Explain fully the cause of the following phenomena: — 

(a) A drop of ether on the finger cools it. 

(&) Clocks generally go too fast in very cold weather. 5 marks, 

9. "What danger arises when the boiler of a steam engine is quite filled 

with water ? How is the danger obviated ^ 5 marks. 

10. Mention the various causes which render the effective less than 

the nominal horse-power of a steam-engine. 5 marks. 


LIGHT AND SOUJSTD.-~50 Marks. 

One ho\ir and a half allowed. 
hT.B . — Only five questions to he aUem2)ted. 

1 . Show by a diagi-am the mode of formation of the image of an obj cct 

seen thi’ougli a concave lens. Whether is the image reed or virktal in 
this case, and why ^ 10 marks. 

2. Describe, as to position, posture, and magnitude, tlic image formed 

by a concave mirror, distiiiguisliing two cases, and giving a drawing for 
each. 10 marks. 

3. Describe the construction and action of a compound microscope, 

and give the rule for rinding its magnifying power. 10 mai'ks. 

41 Draw a figure showing the construction of the human eye. Describe 
the uses of the several parts, and state the conditions which must be 
fulfilled to render vision distinct. 10 marks. 

5. On what do the pitch and the intensity of a note respeetivedy 

depend ? What elements determine the pitch of tire note produced by a 
string? . 10 marks. 

6. Explain what is meant by saying that the index of refraction of 

water is 1*330. . 5 marks. 

7. How is it shown that sounds of differeut intensity, pitch, and 

quality, travel with the same velocity, all other circumstances remaining 
unchanged ? 5 marks. 

8. A ray of light is polarised by refiectioii at the surface of a trans- 

parent medium. What relation exists between the angle of incidence 
and the angle of refraction in this case ? 5 maiks. 

9. Give the relative number of vibrations required to produce the 

notes of the gamut successively. 5 imuk.s. 

10. A pipe 6 feet long is • closed at one end. What should bo the 

leiigtli of another pipe open at both cuds, in order that the fiindameutal 
note of the two may be the same ? 5 marks. 
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MAGNETISM AND ELECTEICITY— 50 Marks. 

One tour and a liaJf allowed. 

Qussiions to he attempted. 

1. You are rcquirsd to test the Jdnd of electi’icity with whicli an 
electrified body is chai-ged. How wonld you proceed to do this ? 

10 marks. 

2. Describe the constiniction of tlie electropliornSj and explain liow it 

way be used to charge a Leyden jai\ 10 marks. 

3. You are requii'ed to magnetise a sewing needle so as to have the 

point a north pole, and the eye a soutli pole. Show how this may be 
done — (1) by means of a permanent magnet, (2) by means of an electric 
current. 10 marks. 

4. A stnp of 2 inc and a sti'ip of copper are pai*tially immersed in 
some dilute sulphuric acid. Describe exactly what occui’s — (1) when 
the metals are in contact above the surface of the solution, (2) when they 
are in contact beneath the surface, (3) when they do not touch at alL 

10 marka 

5. Two insulated copper wires are placed parallel, and close to each 

other. A cui’rent of voltaic electricity through one of the wii’es is 
alte)-nately made and broken. How is the other wire affected at each 
mah and break ? Explain all you know of the principle at work in this 
experiment. 10 marks. 

6. Sketch a simple apparatus for the electrolysis of water, showing 

exactly where the constituent gases are given off, and how* they may be 
collected sepaiutely, 5 mai’ks. 

7. A magnetic needle suspended undemeatli a telegraph wire ninning 
due north and south is found to set with its nortli pole pointing nearly 
due west. In what direction is the cuiTent passing along the wire 1 

6 marks, 

8. Two metal bars, A and B, are soldered together at one end, and 
connected by a copper we at the other. Metal A is a good conductor 
of electricity : metal B a bad conductor. Explain exactly what occurs 
when the fiame of a spuit lamp is held near the soldered end. 

5 marks, 

9. How would you charge an insulated conductor with positive 

electiicity by means of an excited piece of sealing-wax 'I 6 marks. 

10. Describe some simple experiment to show the use of the lightning 

conductor. What is meant by the t-eturn shock 1 5 marks. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed, 

N.B. — Onlyjke questions to he attempted. 

1. Describe the manufacture of carbonate of soda, and give the 

equations which show the reactions in the process. 10 marks. 

2. Give the theoretic composition of gunpowder, and show by an equar 
tion the resultant pi'oducts of its explosion. The firing of a gun is 
accompanied by a burst of flame at the muzzle. Why is this \ 

10 marks. 
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3. i’our vessels are given to you. The first contains lead in solution, App^ndixM:^ 
the second arsenic, the thml manganese, and the fourth zinc. What j 
occurs when you cause sulphiu*etted hydrogen to bubble through each ? i 

•10 marks. 

4r. Desciihe fully the preparation of hydrogen j and mention some 
experiments by which you ■would demonstrate its propei*ties. 

10 marks. 

5. Give tests for tlie following substances r — Sulphuric acid, arsenic, 

iodine, nitidc acid, carbonic acid. 10 marks. 

6. What are the chief constituents of atmospheric air 1 State whether 

ah’ is a chemical compound or a mechanical mixture, and give the 
reasons for yo\ir opinion. 5 marks. 

7. Describe what occurs when dilute nitrate of silver is added, to 

water containing common salt in solution. 5 marks. 

8. What e'vidence supports the belief that hydx’ogen is a metal? 

5 marks. 

9. State, with examples, the meaning of the terms, isomeric, isomor- 

phous, allotropic. 6 marks. 

10. What are — galena, litharge, cinnabar, sugai* of lead, calomel? 

6 marks. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a lialf allowed. 

IN.B . — Only Jive qiiestions to he oMempted. 

1. Describe the preparation of sulphuric ether. 10 marks. 

2h Describe the prepai’ation of oxalic acid, and give a test by wliicli 
the presence of this acid may be detected. 10 marks. 

8. What is the composition of albumen ? How is it obtained 1 Name 
the chief varieties and the characteristics of each. 10 marks. 

4. Explain the detergent action of soap. What is the difference, in 

character and preparation, between hard and soft soaps ? 10 marks. 

5. Name and chai'acterize the different processes of fennentation ; and 
give a description of the changes effected by any one of them. 

10 marks. 

6. How does salt prevent putrefaction in meat ? What other agents 
have a similar effect, and in what way does each of them act 1 

5 inarks. 

7. What is absolute alcohol ? How is it obtained 1 5 marks. 

8. ‘ What is “ -vulcanized Indian riibber "? State its advantages over 

ordinary Indian rubber. 5 marks. 

9. ' Give the composition and properties of yum, 5 marks. 

10. What are — caramel, dextrine, glucose, mannite, tannin ? 

5 marks. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B . — OTilyJke questions to he attempted. 

1. Starch . — What is its composition? How is its presence deteimined ? 

Name some vegetable products \xsed as food wMeh contain starcli in large 
quantities. 10 marks. 

2. Diastase . — Describe its production ; enumerate some of its proper- 
ties.* 10 marks. 
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3. Alumina. — Describe its properties and the uses of the compounds 
in. which it is found ; state its use in the cultivated soil. 10 marks. 

4. - Give the composition of comvwn s(dtf salt-petre, limestone, gypsum^ 

and ammonia. ^ ^ 10 marks. 

5. Describe fresh new-milk, and give its composition. 10 marks. 

C. Exjilain how the heat of the animal body is maintained. 

5 marks. 

7. In dissolving bones with sulphuric acid, the acid must be diluted, 

witlx water. Why 1 ^ 5 marks. 

8. Give the names of the most important muieral manures, and give 
an account of the composition of any two of these named, 

6 marks. 

■ 9. What puipose is served hy applying peat mould to soils ? 

0 marks. 

10. What are the functions of water in relation to plant growth ? 

5 marks. 


PLAhTE TRIGONOMETRY.— 50 Marks. 
One hour and a half allowed. 


N.B , — Only five questions to he attempted. 

1. Prove that sin A-f-sin B=2 sin ^ (A-{-B) cos (A— B). 

10 marks, 

3, Given cos and COB (9O“—0)=^?^-5, Prove that 

sin C ' sin 0 


sin^A-f-sin^B+sin^O— 3. 10 marks. 

3. When — 

A-f B-|-O=I80°, prove that tan A-[-tan B+tan 0=tan A tan B tan 0. 

10 marks. 

4. Find an expi*essiou for ihe area of a quadrilateral in terms of the 
diagonals and the sine of the angle which they include. 10 marks, 

5. Prove tliat 


sin^A - sin®B 


-=tan (A + B). 


sinA cosA— sinB cosB ‘ 10 marks. 

6. At what distance does one foot subtend an angle of one second ? 


5 marks. 

7. In triangle A 0 B, given the sides a and b and the angle C, show 

how the imgle A may be calculated. 5 marks, 

8. Show that sin 3A = 3 sinA _ 4 sin^A. 5 marks. 

9: Show that tan (45® -i- A) - tan (45° - A) s= 2 ton 2A. 6 marks. 

10. Prove that 


sec A + sec B 
I cos A + cos B 


=sec A. sec B. 


5 mai'ks. 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY,— 50 Mai-ks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

— Only jive questions to he attemp>tcd, 

1. a, . 6, c being tlie sides of the spherical triangle ABC, show 
that 

sin |-(A B) sin ^Oasfsin ^(oi— &) cos ^C. 10 marks* 
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2. In. any spherical triangle 

sin b, sin c+cos h cos g cos A=sui B. sin C— cos B cos C cos a. 

10 marks. 

3. Find the area of a spherical triangle in teima of its angles. 

10 marks. 

4. €, one of the aides of the spherical triangle ABC, is equal ^ x. 
Prove that 

cos a= — cot C tan B. 10 marks. 

5 If r he the radius of a sphere, prove that the siu’fiice ^ 4 9*® x. 

10 marks. 


6. Prove this. 


cos As 


cos a— cos i eosc 


sin 6 ain c * 5 marks. 

7. State Napier’s, rules for “circular parts,” and, selecting any 07ic 
case, prove their correctness. 5 marks. 

8 In what latitude is the length of the parallel half the length of the 
equator? Prove the formula made use of in the solution. 

5 marks. 

9. Given the side g and the angles A and B of a spherical triangle, 
show how the I'emaining sides and the remainuig angle may he found. 

6 marks. 

10. Any two sides of a spherical triangle are greater than the tliird. 

Prove. 6 marts. 


ENGLISH^LITEEATITBE.— 60 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B. — Only Uve q%6estion3 to he aiteinpted. 

1. Write a short life of Shakspeare. 12 marks. 

2. Sketch briefly the character of Sir Toby, and of Sii* Andrew Agiie- 

cheek. In what contemptuous terms is the latter addressed by Sir 
Toby in the last scene of the play, and characterized by him in his con- 
versations with Fabian? 12 marks. 

3. Write brief notes on tbe following passages ; — 

(a.) " So full of shapes is faiicy, 

That it alone is high-fantastical” 

(h.) “ When liver, brain, and h^i*t, 

These sovereign thrones, are all supplied and filled 
(Her sweet p&rfections^ with one self King.” 
c.) “ MaJee me a wiM<no ccAin at your gate j 
Write loyal cantons of contemned love ; 

Halloo your name to the reverberate hills.” 12 rnailcs. 

4. Paraphrase into simpler language the following passage : — 

“An affectionet ass that cons state without book and utto it 
by great swaths -: the heat pei-suaded of himself so crammed as he thinks 
with, excellences that it is his ground of faith -that all that look on him 
love him : and on that vice in him . will my revenge find notable cause 
to work. ’ marks. 

5. What qualities does Shakspeare lay down as necessary for him who 

plays the fool well ? Give your answer as closely as possible in Shaka- 
jieare B words. . . 12 marks. 
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6. Explain any five of the following : — “ Galliai’d,” “ shrew^" “ music 
from the spheres” ‘^rnetaa of India,” “nonpareil of beauty,” “-welkm," 
“ point-device,” “ mortal arbitrement,” “ fatal opposite,” “ fools’ zanies.” 

6 marks. 

7. (a.) 'What, in the clown’s opinion, are the two faults that drink 
and good counsel will amend” ^ Explain fnlly. 

(h.) How does he “ prove Olivia a fool ” ^ 6 marks. 

8. Explain the allusion in the following : — 

“ Where like Arion on the dolphin’s back 
I saw him hold acquaintance with the waves.” 

6 marks. 

9. Write out the fii-st eight lines of the song which the clow3i singa 

as an ei>Liogue to the play ; — “ When that I was,” <Src. 6 marks. 

10. Briefly sketch the history and chai’aeter of Antonio. 6 marks. 


METHODS OF TEACHING, &o.— 60 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B . — Only Jive qitestions to be attempted. 

' 1. Describe the synthetic and analytic methods of teaching geography. 

12 marks. 

2. Specify the advantages of home lessons. State the general prin- 

ciples to be observed in prescribing them \ and give tire best method of 
hearing them. 12 marks. 

3. State fully how grammar should be taught to fifth class pupils, 
and the home lessons they should prepare in this subject. 12 marks. 

4. Write notes of a lesson on “ iUvers.” 12 marks. 

5. Draw up neatly and in proper fomi a time table on the tripartite 

plan for a boys’ school : average attendance 90 ; teacliiug staff — a prin- 
cipal, an assistant, and two monitors. 12 marks. 

6. State the substance of the Board’s rule in relation to the closing of 

schools for vacations, and at other times. G marks. 

7. Describe four arrangements of galleries, any one of which will 

be foimd useful 1 6 marks. 

8. ' Wi'ite out the programme of geogi’aphy for pupils in second stage 

of fifth class. 6 marks. ’ 

9. Give the most suitable dimensions for a schoolroom capable of 

accommodating an average attendance of 64 pupils, and show by a 
diagram the an-angement and dimensions of the desks. 6 marks. 

10. What means should he used to secure attention during a reading 

l^son ? 6 marks. 


GKAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS.— 60 Marks. 

Two hoims allowed. 

— Only jive questions, of udiiehtfi^parevng exercise must he onO) 
are to he attempted. 

1 Ah ! little tliiak the gay licentious proud. 

Whom pleasure, power, and affluence siiiTound ; 

Tliey, who tlieh' thoiightie&s hours in giddy mirth. 

And wanton, often cruel, riot uxeste;- 
’ Ail 1 little think they, while they dance along, 
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How maay feel, this veiy moment, death AppendixM, 

And all the sad variety of pain ; ExmT* 

How many sink in the devouring flood ufttioa 

Or more clerouringj'^aww Questious, 

(a.) Write a paraphrase of this passage. Male 

(&.) Parse the words in italics. T eache rs. 


^.) What is the object of “ ” ? 12 moiks. B Papers. 

2. The English verb has in reality two distinct futut'e tenses ; one 
denoting mere futiirity, the other futurity dependent in the will or 
resolve of some person.” Write out the several persons, singular and 
plural, of the verb to move,” in each of these tenses. 12 marks. 

3. State five exceptions to the rule that when the subject of a verb 

consists of two or more singular nominatives, connected by a copulative 
conjunction, the verb must be plural. 12 marks. 

4. Correct the errors, if any, in the following sentences ; giving your 
reasons. 


(o.) The flock and not thefieecearew ought to he the object of t)ie sheflhei'd^s 
care. 

i b.) Ambition is one of ikose passions that is never satisfied, 
c.) These kind of people are not to he trusted, 
id.) Great numbers were hilled on each side. 

(e.) I expected to have received an answer to my hiier. 12 marks. 

5. Give a general analysis of the following : — 

There have been spectacles more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous 
with jewellery, and cloth of gold, more attractive to grown up children 
than that which was then exhibited at Westminster ; but perhaps thei'e 
never was a spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly cultivated, a 
reflecting, an imaginative mind. 12 marks. 

6. State the verba after which the sign “io” of the infinitive mood is 
omitted. 6 marks. 

7. Explain the expression, “ Til ted you what” 6 marks. 

• 8 Kame, and explain the four figimes of Syntax. 6 marks. 

9. Derive the following words: — optics, mathematics, dedenmon, 
hammercloth, etiquette, 6 marks. 

10. What classes of words are of Saxon origin 1 What proportion of 
Saxon words are there in English 1 6 marks. 


GEOGRAPHY.— 60 Marks. 

Two honrs allowed. 

N.B . — Only five questions to he attempted. 

1* (a.) Make a diagram, showing by lines radiating from the Antarctic 
continent, the directions of the great meridional valleys and 
chains of elevation. 

(5.) Mention the two parallels of latitude under which occur 
counter lines of elevation and depression, running east and 
west. 12 marks. 

2. Name two notable areas of inland depi*ession, and state in each case 
how many feet the surface of the inland water is under the general sea 
level. 12 marks. 
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ApiitmiMi. 3 . Draw an outline of tlie Eiitisli coast from Ayr to Liverpool, 
EvajnT" marking the counties and (with names) the headlands, sea inlets, river- 

oilion mouths, and cdiief ports. 12 marks. 

QoMtioM. 4 , 'V^ch four of the United States border on tlie GuU of Mexico ? 
Name tlieu- chief towns and rivers. 12 marks. 

Tachert. 6. Give in round numhers (tabular form) the areas and populations of 
„ France, Scotland, Austria, Italy, British India, and United States. 

® 12 maa-ks. 

6. Name the chief towns of the Punjaub and the rivers from which its 

name is taken. . 6 marks. 

7. Find the distance in British nulos between Cape Farewell, long. 
44° 'W., and St. Petersburgh, long. 30° E., both having latitude 60° N. 

G marks. 

8. Write a aliort account of Uie Lakes of Scotiand. 6 marks. 

9. Give the boundaries of Katal. How is it divided from Cape 

Colony? _ 6 marks. 

10. Where are the following places ; — Batavia, Liege, Port Said 

IJpsala, PaltS, Kurrachee, Arnheim. 6 ‘marks. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100 Mai-ks. 

Two horn’s allowed. 

H.B — Onl^ fioe qimtiona to he attempted. 

1. 20 European worlauen, each paid 3s. 6c2. a day, can do a piece 

of work in 15 days ; 28 negroes, each paid 2s. 6c?. a day, can do the 
same amount of work in 20 days. How much is a negro paid for doing 
as much work as a Eui-opean does for 5s. 6c?. ? 20 marks. 

2. In a geometiical series of five terms, the first term is *5, ratio *2 5 

find the sum of the series. 20 marks. 

3. How much spirits, at 7s. a gallon, must be added to a mixture 

consisting of 41 gaUous at 4s. 9c?., and 59 gallons at 6s. 4c?., to make the 
compound worth 5s. 9c?. per gallon? 20 marks. 

4. Reduce *011 to its coiTesponding vulgar* fraction, and explain the 

reason of the process. 20 marks. 

6. Bought goods for £606 13s. Ad., payable in 4month.s ; immediately 
t after, sold one-half the goods for £262 12s., payable in 3 months, and the 

other half for £275- 8s., payable in 6 months. Allowing discount 
calculated in the ordinary way (“ falsediscount ”), at the rate of A per CMit. 
per anniim, find the gain on each half ; and find also the gain per cent, 
on the present value of my total outlay. 20 marks. 

6. A rainfall' of inch discharges a weight of 1‘0 tons on each 
statute acre: find the weight of a cubic foot of water. 10 marks. 

7. ^ By investing £6056 in the Three per Cents., and selling out at' 98|, 

I gained £232. At what price did I buy? (Brokerage may be dis- 
regarded.) 10 marks. 

8. ^pres.s ari ounce Ti'oy as a decimal of an ounce avoii’dupois. 

Explain your work. 10 marks. 

9. State the rule in mental arithmetic for finding the interest for 

days at 5 ])er cent., and give its reason. 10 murks: 

10. Multiply by the contracted method i correct to^ three places of 

decimola'7 *24661 by 81*4632. ■■ 10 marks 
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GEOMETKY AND MENSUBATION.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours and a half allowed. 
hT.E . — Only jimQ questions to he attempted. 

.1. Show that the line drawn from tlio vertex of a triangle, bisecting Male 
th.e base, bisects every line parallel to the base, (You need not take up 
any case except the one in which the parallel is drawn between the vertex b Papers, 
of the triangle and the base.) 20 maj-ks. 

2. Inscribe a square in a triangle. 20 marks. 

3. Find the centre of a circle alich that the tangents dravm to it from 

three given points shall be equal. 20 marks. 

4. Lines are di’awn from the extremities of the base of a triangle to 

the middle points of the opposite sides, show that these lines trisect one 
another. 20 marks. 

5. The base of an isosceles triangle is equal to its altitude, and each 

side is 10 chains : find the area in'acres. 20 marks. 

6. If two triangles have two sides of the one respectively equal to two 

sides of the other, but the angles contained by those sides unequal ; the 
base of that wHch has the greater angle is greater than the other : prove 
this. • 10 marks. 

7. If a right line be bisected and divided unequally, show that the 
rectangle contained by the unequal parts together with the square of 
the intermediate part is equal to the square of half the line. 10 marks. 

8. A right line is a tangent to a circle, and from the point of contact 

a line is drawn which cuts the circle ; show that the angle contained by 
these two lines is equal to any angle in the alternate segment of the 
circle. 10 marks. • 

9. How many yards of canvas three-quarters of a yard wide will be 

needed to cover a conical tent 20 feet in diameter, and 15 feet in perpen- 
dicular height 1 10 marks. 

10. The sides of a tx'iaiigle are 16, 20 and 25 : find the length of the 

line drawn from the vertex to the middle point of the longest side con- 
sidered as the base. 10 marks. 
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ALGEBBA.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed. 

N.B.-r-0?i22/ questions to be attempted. 

1. Solve the equations — 

a(l-a5) a -I » 

jjpry)-b^ 

ax—hy. . 20 marke. 

2. Find tie simple valne of when 

‘ 0 a a—b 

20 marks. 

3. Eeduce to a single fraction in its simplest form — 

d^b + aii^- {x + yf ab ' 20 marks. 

i. Solve tke eq[uation — 

2v' 35+7+'V'&=^=9, 20 marks. 

5. A certain number consisting of two digits is equal to four times 
tliG difference of the squares of its digits, and if 9 be added to it tke 
order of the digits wiil be reversed- What is the number 1 

“ ■ • 20 marks. 
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6. Reduce to its lowest terms— 

Ux^-\-nx—12 

lSx^-\-29x-\-Z 

7» Extract tlie square root of — 

8. Divide 50 into two parts whose product stiall be 504. 

9. Resolve 1 into four factors. 

10. Solve Uie equation — 

A-+ J_=— 

£C-1 x+l~x^5 


10 marks. 

10 marks. 
10 marks. 
10 mai’ks. 


10 marks. 


REASONING. — 50 Marks, 

ly One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B. — Only five questions to he attempted. 

1. What are the apparent exceptions to the rule, that an affirjnativo pro^ 

oosition does not distribute its predicate ? Show that these excoptiona 
are only appevrent. 1 0 marks. 

2. What is meant by illative conversion? Name the several kinds of 

illative conversion, and state all the ways in which the four classes of 
propositions, A, E, I, 0, may be converted. 10 marks. 

3. What is the reduction of a syllogism? Why is it necessary? 
Show how to reduce the mode E A E, in the second figure. 

10 marks. 

4. What is the rule as regards the truth and falsehood of contrary, 
contradictoiy, and subaltern propositions respectively? 10 marks. 

5. Prove tliat, in the Third Figure, the conclusion must he parti- 
cular, 10 marks. 

6. Show clearly that the predicate of an affirmative proposition is 

undistributed, and that the predicate of a negative proposition is distri- 
buted. 5 marks. 

7. Define tlie term matter of a proqyosition. When is the matter of a 

proposition said to be contingent, and when necesswry ? 5 marks. 

8. What is meant by nn illicit process ? Give an example. 

5 marks. 

9. Prove that in every syllogism one premise must bo universal. 

5 marks. 

10. Explain the process called generalization, 5 marks. 


OOMPOSITION.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

Necessity is the mother of invention ; 
or 

. . Man, savage and civilized — a contrast. 
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HISTOIi.Y. 1 — 40 Marks, 

One Iionr and a lialf allowed. 

N.B — Only five quostiom to he attempted. 

1. Explain tho following historical references — 

“ A token true of Eosworth field*^ 

“ A Eugene living as a Ccesar dead.” 

Or on the EuUcon or on the Ehine."' 8 marks. 

2. What_ European power formerly held Switzerland 1 Name 

cantons which first took up arms against it, and the decisive battle on 
the occasion ? 8 marks. 

3. When and by whom were— (1) the Israelites; (2) the Jews, finally 

subdued ? 8 Tn a-rkfi , 

4. Give the dates of the three great conquests of England, the names 

of the invaders, and the general results of each invasion ? 8 marks. 

5. Skotch hriefly the History of Portugal. 8 marks. 

G. In what century, and by whom, was Christianity introduced into 
Ireland ? 4 marks. 

7. Magna Oharta has been termed the basis of English liberty. Show 

briefly that this is a misconception 1 4 marks. 

8. By what right did James YI. of Scotland succeed to the throne of 

England 1 4 mai*k.s. 

9. In what great battle, and by what English' king, were the Ereneh 

defeated in A.n. 1346 1 4 marks. • 

1 0. Who was Strongbow 1 4 marks. 


MECHANICS.— 50 Mai-ks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B .— five questions to .he attempted. 

1. What is “ Uniformly accelerated velocity,” and bow ia it produced! 

Show liow to find the whole space doscriljed in a given time with 
uniformly accelerated velocity. 10 marks. 

2. If all but one of tlie sides of a polygon, taken in succession, re- 

present the quantity and direction of forces acting together on a par- 
ticle ; the remaining side taken in an opposite dii-ection will represent 
the resultant : prove this. 10 marks. 

3. A body is thrown vertically upwards from the ground and strikestbe 
ground again in 12 seconds,' find the velocity of projection. 10 marks. 

4. Find the relation of the Power to the Weight in the inclined 
plane when the Power acts poi’allel to the base of the plane. 

10 marks. 

5* A crowbar 6 feet long and weighing 28 lbs. is used as a lever of 
the fii'st order ; a man exerting a pressure of one cwt. at end of the 
bar is able to raise half a ton at the other end t find the distance of the 
fulcrum from either end of the bar. 10 marks. 

6. Assuming that if two forces meet at a point, the diagonal of the 
parallelogram formed by them represents the diveotiou of the resultant ; 
prove. that it also represents the magnitude. . ; 5 mai'ka. 
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Ap 2 )auUxM. 7 , Show how the stability of eqiiilibiium is taffccted by “ line of 
V.r^- direction,” and by “ height of centre of gravity.” 5 marks, 

niuion 8. If the interval between two threads of a screw be of an inch, 

< 2 iiebtioiis. radius of the cii-cle described by the Power 3 feet ; what resis- 

Male taiice \vill a Power of 18 Ihs. support 1 5 marks. 

Teachers, 9. State tlie three laws of motion. 5 marks. 

B ^rs described in sight seconds by a body falling h-om 

^ ** rest; find also the velocity at the end of the fifth second. 5 maa-ks. 


SPELLING EXERCISE, (S&o, — 50 Marks (inclnding 20 marks 
for Dictation). 

One hour and a half allowed. 

five queatio'ns to he ciitempUd. 

l. Give a definition of a perfect alphabet. Show in what respect? 
the English alphabet fails to reach this standard. 6 marks. 

.2. From what causes do the difficulties of pronunciation arise 1 To 
what guides must we refer in all difficulties of this kind % G marks. 

3. ■ Compound or derivative words have a tendency, to regulate their 

accentuation by that of their piimarics. Give some derivative words in 
which, however, the radical or geiiemi tendency of the accent has pre- 
vailed, and others in which the contest between the two modes of 
accentuation is yet undecided. 6 marks. 

4. Explain fully the difference in meaning between the following 

words : — surjmsed, astonished, amazed., and confounded ; custom and 
habit; 2 ^ride and vanity. 6 marks. 

5. State the usual threefold pronunciation of foreign words, particu- 
larly Fi’cncli, admitted into our language. 6 marka 

0. Give the lueaniug of each of the following words, and also the 
meaning as altered by removing the accent to the last syllable : — con'jure, 
en' trance, su'pine, minute. 3 marks. 

7. Explain the reason for doubling the final consonant in accordance 

with the second rule of spelling. 3 marks. 

8. What woi*ds are liable to be confounded ■with the following : — 

alley, least, statue, monetary ? Give the meaning of every word in each 
set. 3 marks. 

9. Why is x not doubled in the word annexed ? 3 marks. 

10. In what large class of words in English is k final retained 1 

3 marks. 


LESSON BOOKS— 50 maa-ka. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B . — OTdy five of these qxLeations to he attempted. 

1. Explain the foUo'wing passages : — 

(a.) This Rubens of English Poetiy.” (6.) “ He left no Gothic 
irregular ■^’acing in the design of his own great work.” (c.) It had not, 
like Lander's imposture, any malignant motive to rob a party or a 
country of a name which was its pride and ornament.” (c^.) " It iQirows a 
charm of Claude-like softness over bis desciiption of homely objects 
that would seem only fit to be the subjects of Dutch painting.” 

10 marks. 

What is the connection, according to Miss Martineau, between the 
physical, historical, and moral condition of Egypt 3 10 marks. ^ 
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3. “ The circumstance formed an exemplification of JoLnaon’s remark ^ppenatxii, 

tliat wlierever met with, Burke was never to he mistaken for an ordinary Exami- 
man.” What is the circumatance alluded to1 And how does it exem- nation, 
plify Johnson’s remark 'i 10 marks. Quests. 

4. Explain the fallacy as to the effect of compound interest in connexion 

■with the scheme of a Sinking Fund for reducing the National Debt. Teaoheva. 
"What is the refdly practicable means of effecting this object 1 n p^, 

10 marks. ^ 

6. "What style of Ecclesiastical architecture was adopted at the close 
of the 1 2th century 1 State the architectural siyle, and give the date 
of erection of each of the following : — 

(a.) The monastic establishment of St. Molaise. 

(6.) The oratory of Gallerus. 

(c.) St. Patrick’s — Dublin. 

\d.) Abbey of Newtown — Trim. 10 marks- 

6. Mention and illustrate the wise organization of nature which renders 

possible the economical manufacture of ii'on. 5 marks. 

7. Name some of the advantages afforded by Banks. How might a 

pemon legitimately overdraw his account ? 5 marks. 

8. Describe the process of making what is called Im-wcvi'e. 

6 marks. 

9. Describe the largest of the ICillarney Lakes, and also the Gap of 

. Dunlo. 6 marks. 

10. State the advantages which eventually accrued to the Hebrew 
people from their wanderings in the Desert duiing thirty-eight years. 

5 marks. 


BOOKKEEPING— 50 marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B . — Only five of tlieae qiteatioTis to he attmqited. 

1. Journalize the following items and post the ledger : — 

1st June. Bought of O’Neill and Oo. 1 Jilid. of 

claret, - ^38 0 0 

2nd „ Sold Thomas Ross 2 hlids. of sheiry, 80 0 0 

„ „ Paid O’Neill and Co. in settlement of 

their account, they allowing as 
discount £1 16s. %d., - - 36 3 4 

5th „ Accepted Thomas Ross and Co.’s draft 
at 3 months, being amoimt of 
account, £80 0 0 

6% interest 1 0 0 - - 81 0 0 

10 marks. 

2. Remitted Patterson and Co., Thomas Cooney’s draft 

on John O’Neill and Oo., - - £500 0 0 

and am. allowed discount, - - 12 10 0 £487 10 0 

This transaction may be entered in two ways — give both. 

10 mai'ks. 

3. If a partner choose to add his share of gain to ip share of capital 

in the company, and the company agree to it, how is it to appear in the 
partner’s account, and in the stock account 1 ^ 10 marks. 
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Ji^endiiU 4 . On 951i June I bought a quantity of com, Talue £500, from 
■ r Smith and Co., on condition of being allowed discount for ready money. 
Mti™'" I now, 26th June, pay £470, the balance due, deducting discount, by 
Questiaiu. draft on the TJlster Bank. What are my entries 1 10 marks. 

5. State (a) the use of the balance account ; (i) what the debit and 
T/a^lieri. credit sides show respectively ; (c) tlie apparent consequence to the 
” merchant if the latter be the greater. 10 mai-ks. 

Bf»pera. deceived from Moloney and Oo., Liverpool, an account of cattle 
consigned to them : — 

Total sales, ----- ,£420 0 0 

Their charges, - - £1 12 8 

Commission & insui'ance, 10 4 0 111G8 

£408 3 4 

Tliey have sent me a draft on the Bank of Ireland for the amount 
Wliat are my entries 1 5 maiks. 

7. I sell ^‘goods in company” for part cash and part on credit. Give 

the entries. 5 marks. 

8 . James Moore and Thomas Connolly haiter flour and corn, supposed 

value of each £200. Moore finds after some time that he has got only 
£195 woith of corn, but he makes no claim on Connolly for the diftereuce. 
"What entry, if any, should Moore make 1 6 marks. 

9. In the first case of Partnership, "what must be done when the 

accounts are to be balanced! 5 mai’ks. 

10. On which side of the bills receivable account must the balance, if 

any, fall, and why ! 5 marks. 


AGBICtJLTTJKE.-^50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B. — Only five questions to he aXUrrupled. 

1. What are the circumstances aflfecting autumn cultivation as a pre- 

pai’atioii for crops! Describe autumn cultivation. 10 marks. 

2. What classe,s of soils are benefited by a dressing of clay ! What 
are the pidnciples upon which improvement to such soils depends? 

10 marks. 

3. Explain the points to bo attended to in the production of good 

butter. 10 marks. 

4. Dcsciibe the treatment liouse-fed milch cows should receive in 

winter and in summer. 10 marks. 

5. Describe two of the beat breeds of cattle and two of the best breeds 

of sheep, and show llmt they can be used with great advantage in im- 
px’oving the breeds of this country. 10 nmrks. 

C. Name tliree pure breeds of poultry, and describe one of them. 

5 marks. 

7. Describe the system of propagating rhubdrb given in “Practical 

Farming.” g marks. 

8 . From what cause is the breed of shorthorn cattle not so valuable 

for daily piuposes as 'it might be ! In what does the excellence of this 
breed consist? 5 

9. What should be the food of a calf a month old ? 5 marks. 

^ 10. State the points to be attended to in the collection and preserva- 
tion of farmyard manures, 5 marks. 
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DICTATION. 

From “Warreu Hastings,” 6tli Book, page 84. 
Large promises, smooth excuses,” 
to 


“ and -with exaggeration personified.” 
Also ten words, namely : — • 


Dahlia, 

Parterre, 

Schismatic, 

Paroxysm, 

Phthisic, 


Miscellany, 
Palanquin, 
Mausoleum, 
Argillaceous, 
Casque (a helmet). 


20 marks. 


AppmdixM, 

Kxiviui- 

naiioa 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

B and C 
Tapers. 


METHODS OE TEA.CHING, &c.— 60 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to bs attempted. 

1. Describe fully how writing should be taught to first class pupils. 

12 marks. 

2. 'What is the proper method of questioning on the subject of a lesson 1 

12 marks. 

3. How should periodical written examinations of pupils be con- 
ducted'! 12 marks. 

4. Oral spelling is practised in two ways. Mention these, and describe 

the most efficient mode of procedure in each case. 12 marks. 

5. Draw up neatly and in proper form a time table for a male school 
having an average attendance of 60, and in which are given eight lessons 
daily : organization — bipartite ; staff — teacher and monitor, 

32 marks. 

6. Write out the programme of grammar for pupils in fourth class. 

6 marks. 

7. How many pupils should constitute a draft? Give reasons for 

your answer. 6 marks. 

8. When are visitors at liberty to enter Hationol schools, and which 

of the school records are they privileged to examine. 6 marks. 

9. With what class should home lessons commence ? State the subjects 
of wMch the home lessons for this class should consist. 6 marks. 

10. Define the terms division, class, and draft. 6 marks. 


GHAMMAB, AND DERITATIONS.— 60 Marks, 

Two hours allowed. 

N.B . — Onlyjivs quMliomi of which the parsing tixroise must he onS/ 
are to he attempted. 

1. W/iOt thou seest, said he, is that portion of eternity which is 
called time, measured out by the sun. Jixamins now this sea, and tell 
me what thou discoverest in 'it. 

(a.) Pam the words in italics. 

(b.) 'What is the object of the verb " suid ” ? 12 marks. _ 

2. State the four cases in which the relativei terifi “ ” ia used in 

preference to “ who ” or “ which," 12 marks. 
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AppeixlixM. 

Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Male 

Teachers. 

C Papers. 


3. Mention four cases in wliicli the nominative follows the verb, giving 

an example of each. ^ marks. 

4. G-ive a general analysis of the following sentence \ — 

The qualities which recommended Saul to the choice of the tribes 
leave no room for doubt that it was cliiedy as a military leader that he 
was raised to tho throne. ^ 12 marks. 

5. Classify the parts of speech as inflected and uninfiected words, 

rnd state the inflection of each of the former class. 12 marks. 

0. Compare the adverbs better and worse. 6 marks. 

7. Write out tho second person singular of tho following parts of the 

verb ‘^to make” — <perfeot ‘potential active; second future passive ; imperfect 
i7uUcative active ; plupafect indicative passive. 6 maiks. 

8. When are the compound personal pronouns called emphatic,” and 

when " refiective ” 1 Give examples. 6 marks. 

9. Mention a Latin and a Greek prefix that mean not ” ; and a Saxon 
and a Latin affix that mean ^Ho make ” — giving examples. 6 marks. 

10. Give the' derivarions, in full, of the following words : — Imult, 

tdesGope, circumlocution, cemetery, affable, melodious. 6 marks. 


GEOGKAPHY.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed, 

N.B.- 'Only five questions to he attempted, 

1. The earth^s orbit is said to be nearly circular ; what is the differ- 
ence in miles between its longer and shorter axes, and what fraction of 
the greater axis is that difference ? 12 marks. 

3. Draw an outline map of Ulster, marking, with names, tho lakes, 
rivers, headlands, inlets of the sea, and the nine county towns, 

12 marks. 

3. State fully wJiat causes an eclipse of the siin, and of the moon. At 

what i>liase of the moon does each occur? 12 marks. 

4. Where and what are the following : — Rangoon, "Van, Chudleigh, 
Moree, Meuse, Colchester, Stornoway, Larissa, Medway, Lausanne 1 

12 marks. 

5. Name ten of the capes of Scotland, and say where each is 

situated. 12 marks. 

6. Kame the counties of Munster, with two chief towais of each, that 

border on (a) Leinster, (&) Connaught. 6 marks. 

7. Give the limits of Africa in latitude and longitude : also its length 

and breadth, 6 marks. 

8. In what couutioa are Bolton, Cupar, Iiiverary, Falmouth, 

Greenock, -Y tirmouth ? 6 marks. 

9. Name the most eastern and the most southeni points (mainland) 

of England, Ireland, and Scotland, respectively. 6 marks. 

10. How far is each of the following rivers navigable: Boyne, Moy, 

BaiTOw, Lagan, Blackwater, Suir ? G marks. 

AJaiTHMETIO.^100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed. # 

H.B . — Only five questions to he attempted. 

I. Standard yold” 11 parts out of 12 are^wr^ gold. The 

remaming part is added to liar*den the metal, and its value may be dis- 
regarded. Forty troy pounds of Standard gold ” arc coined into 1869 
sovereigns. Calculats the value in pence of one grain of pure gold. 

20 marks. 
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2* A room is 22 feet long, 16 feet 6 inches wide, and 11 feet 8 inches .dppaKilx.u.^ 
high ; the paper on it is 21 inches wide, and cost 4s. %d. per dozen 
yards ; the wages of workmen amount to 6s. lOd Find the total cost natim' 

20 marks. Questions. 

3. A train leaves Dublin for Cork at 6 o’clock, travelling at the 

rate of 28 miles an hour; an hour later another leaves Cork for Dublin Tcachm. 
travelling at the mte of 25 miles : at what o’clock will they meet, the 
distance between the two jdaces being 165 miles % 20 marks. 

4. Supply the absent term in the following ; — 

■43X-78 ; ! 2fx4J : -099 20 marks. 

5. Work the following by Compound Proportion. Briedy explain 
your “ statement ” ; — 

In what time will £230 amount to £250 at 4J per cent, per annum ? 


C Papers. 


20 marks. 

6. A bar of gold weighs 7 lbs avoirdupois ; reduce this to Troy weight, 
and find, by Practice, the value at £3 17fi. 10^. per Troy ounce. 

10 marks. 

7. Divide 3569 by 315, x'^ing factors. State cleaily how you find the 

true renrainder. Briefly explain the reason of the process by which, 
■when factors are used, the true remainder is found. 10 marks. 

8. If 25 men can reap 22 acres in 4 days, -working 9 hours a day, 

how many honi-s a day must 16 men -work to reap -SS aci’ea in o 
days^ 10 marks. 

9. The rent of a farm is £1 6s. 3(f. per Irish acre \ the I'ent is reduced 

20 per cent. ; what is the new rent per English acre 1 1 0 marks. 

10. By selling an article for Qs. 3d., 2 per cent, is lost ; how must it be 

sold to gain 25 percent! 10 marlis. 


GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION.— 50 Murks. 

Two horn's ond a half allowed. 

N.B . — Only five questions to he attempted. 

1. Given two parallel lines, and a point in each: through theso 
points draw lines forming a rhombus wibli the jiurallels. 10 marks. 

2. Construct a square of which you have given the sum of one side 

and the diagonal. 1 0 marks. 

3. A line is dra-wn from the vertex of an isosceles ti’iiingle to any 

point in the base ; show that the square of this line is lesstluiii the square 
of either of the equal sides by the rectangle under the segments of 
the base. 10 mai-ks. 

4. The diameter of a circle is 30 inches i find the aim of a seg- 
ment cut off by a chord of 24 inches. 10 marks. 

5. Pind the area of a quadrilateral, the sides of which taken in 

order are 13, 13, 14 and 15, and the angle contained by the first 
two sides (13 and 13) is 60^. 10 marks. 

6. A right line is bisected and produced to any point; show that 
the rectangle under the whole line thus produced, and the produced 
part, together with the square of half the line bisected, is equal to 
the square of the line made up of the half and the part produced. 

5 marks. 

7. Two tiiangles have the three sides of the one equal respectively 

to the three sides of the other; show that the triangles are equal in 
every respect. . . ® marks. 
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AppcndixM. 8. In an obtuse-angled tiiangle, the square of tie side opposite the 
Exat^ obtuse angle exceeds tlie s\im of the squares of the other two, by 
twice the rectangle under either of the last-mentioned sides and its 
Questions, continuation to meet a perpendicular di’awn to it from the opposite 
“ angle. , , 5 marks. 

9. Two squares are equal : show that their sides are equal, 

5 marks. 

10. Required the cost of paving a walk round a circular gi^s-plot at 

2s. per square yard, the diameter of the grass-plot being 40 feet, and the 
breadth of the walk 6 feet. 5 marks. 


jVaU. 

TetKhers. 


C Pj^crs. 


ALGEBRA.— 50 Marks. 

Two liours allowed 

N.B. — 0idy five questions to ie attempted, 

1. Extract the .square root of — 

^®*+42/2+jr^4-3aj/— Jra— 2i/s. 10 marks. 

2. Find tke -value of — 


2 ^ 1 +x 1 -X 
as 1-X 1 +3! 

1 


10 marks. 


by ^+J-. 

1— « l-|-iy 1— aJ l-|-a: 10 marks. 

4. Find a number such that if its half, third, and fourth he added to 


3. Divide — 

4. Find a ni 

26, the sum shall be less than twice the number itself by 7. 


5. Solve the equation- 


i.+J_=.2 

-- I L A ». 


10 mai’ks. 


10 mai'ks. 


x—a X- 

C. Find the numerical value of — 

{a;-(y— 2 )}=-t-{ 2 /-(z-a:)}=— {z-(,3a:+y)*}’ when *=2, y=l, a=0. 

5 marks. 

7. Find the gi-eatest common measure of — 

6x^-|-7a:— 20 and 3a:® — a:— 4. 5 marks. 

8. Remove the brackets from the following expression, and reduce it 
to its simplest fonn : — 

a—[{[2h-\~x)—h~2{x — &)}+«— ^(&— a?)]. 5 marks. 

9. Solve the equation — 

2£— 1 

T 


5ffi— 1 7. 


10. Divider* — 15»-|-14 by a;® 3a;-f-2. 


2 


5 marks. 


5 marks. 


SPELLH^G EXERCISE, &,c , — 50 Marks (including 20 marks 
for Dictation.) 

One hour and a half allowed. 

H.B . — Only five questions io he attemptedl 
1. “ It was a beautiful morning when the necessary directions were 
received ; we then journeyed onwards. A man stood on a hillock, eyeing 
the advancing procession of bullocks, camels, baggage waggons, &c., the 
frolicking of the young horses disturbing the order of the march, whicli 
was planned with great judgment,” Give the words in the foregoing 
passage which exemplify any rule, or exception to rule, of spelling, 
quoting in each case the rule or the exception. 6 marks. 
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2. Give six examples of -words having silent letters : a different 

letter silent in each. 0 marks. E™mT” 

3. Wlien custom or authority is divided as to the mode of spelling a Son'” 

■word, ho-w should the question be decided i 6 marksT Questions. 

i. What are syiionymes 1 Wliy are there so many in the English. • 

language 1 6 marks. Teadten. 

5. On -what syllable are .English -words genei-ally accented, and why 1 — 

V, , C Papers. 

0 marks. 

C. Write do-wn all the words pronounced similarly to the following, 
and give their mea-nings sink, seen, -write. 3 marks. 

7. Ho-w aro words ending iir le and re liable to be mis-spelled, and 

-why ? _ 3 marks. 

8 . Give the different meanings of each of the following words ; 

collation, pulse, ounce, found, lot, palm. 3 marks. 

9. Of what classes of Avords do the first and third classes of verbal 

distinctions consist ? Give an example of each, 3 marks. 

10. From what do the chief difficulties in orthography arise t 

3 marks. 


LESSON BOOKS.— 60 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B . — Only five qiiestions to he attempted. 

1. What gave rise to what are called the throe per cent, reduced 
annuities'! Explain clearly how they came to be rediicetf. 10 marks! 

2. Why aro some kinds of workmen paid higher wages than others 

though the labour of the former may be much less ? Explain fully and 
give examples. 10 mai'ks. 

3. State all you know of the following : — Kosciusko ; Sesostris ; 
Lydia’s monarch j Macedonia’s madman; Katerfelto. 10 marks. 

4. Explain the following passages — state in what jfiay they occur: 

(a) “ He wliich hath no stomach to this fight ” ; (5) “ Cro-wns for 
convoy"; ip) “ With advantages”; {d) “ Be he ne’er so vile ” ; (e) “ Shall 
gentle his condition.” 10 marks. 

5. Befer the folio-wing lines to the poems fi'om ■ivhicli they are taken, 
giving the names of the poets, and explaining the allusions ; — 

(ffl.) Theme of primev'al prophecy. 

(5.) Alike the Armada’s pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 

(c.) He saw that -writing’s truth. 

(if.) Li-mned in barbaric sheen of Cinnabar. 

(e.) And unkno-wn regions dare descry. 10 marks. 

6. Is a Bank note money 1 If not, why does it pass as such'! 

6 marks. 

7. What gives rise to the remarkable fertility of the valley of the 

Lagan, also of the ‘ Golden Vale ’ in Munster ! 6 marks. 

8. What are Addison’s objections to Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey 1 5 marks. 

9. Name the author of the poem in which the following passages 
occur ; and explain each — 

(a.) “ The minister of Thought.” 

(6.) “Whose pilgrimage of hope and love and faith.” 

(o.) “ Mecca’s Pilgrims, confident of Fate.” 

(d.) “ A form of fear and dread.” 6 marks. 

10. Describe the -water skin-bags of the East. In what country of 

Europe are similar bags used ! 6 marks. 
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BOOKKEEPING— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed, 

N.B . — Only fire (if these questions to be ailemqited. 

1. Journalize "tlie following traiDsactiona .■ — 

Jan. 1, Cash in hand, . £254 18 10 
Goods, . . 1,217 2 3 

„ „ Beoeivecl from J, Black, goods as iier 

invoice, . . . • 

„ „ Received for cash sales tliia day, . 

„ 2, Paid James Wliite, on account, 

„ „ Received the late Mr. Gordon’s legacy 

deducting duty, 

„ 4, Paid clerk’s salsay, one half-year ending 

this day, 

„ 9, Lost a hank note value £10, . 

„ „ Sold A. MacArthur twenty dictionaries 

at 2s. 6(f 


£ 

1,472 

117 

13 

20 


18 10 0 


37 10 

10 0 


2 10 0 
1 0 marks. 

2. James Brown and Go. owe me £100. They send me in payment 
John Jackson's acceptance at 3 months. Amount £90 4s. 6d, and 
cash for the balance, £9 15s. 6tf. What are my entries. 10 marks. 

3. I owe Michael Moloney £200, and at his request I pay this sum 

to James Carroll. What entries shoidd Moloney, Carroll, and I make 
respectively! 10 marks. 

4. If you purchase house or land property, how wordd yon keep 

a record of the purchase and expenses ; and in what way should such 
on account be closed! 10 marks. 

5. How is the goods account closed ! 10 marks. 

6. How is the profit and loss account closed, and what do the debit 

and credit sides respectively show 1 5 marks. 

7. What entries are made in the ledger when a bill is purchased for 

cash to be remitted to your creditor ! 5 marks. 

8. How are transactions traced from the Ledger to the Journal 

and from the Journal to the Ledger. 5 marks, 

9. I owe William Smith £400, and sell him in payment ot the debt, 

corn and timber, which turn out to be value for £450. He pays me 
back in cash the £30. What are my entries ! 6 marks. 

10. The debit side of John Moore's account in my ledger exceeds the 

credit side by £50, I close the account, “ by balance £50.” Why should 
John Moore thus apparently get credit for a sum lie has not paidt 
Explain. fi marks. 


. AGRICULTURE.— 30 Marks, 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B . — Only fire questions to be attempted. 

1. Draw a sketch of a cottage garden and explain how the plots should 

be cropped. ^ ] q 

2. Show that water is necessary in the soil, but that too much of it is 

injurious. 10 

3. State the conditions which, render the cultivation of wheat and 
harley move advantageous to the English tha» the Irish farmer. 

10 marks. 
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4. Draw out an orcKuary six-course rotation and what class of ^ippaiiUxM. 

soils it is best suited for. 10 marks. 

5. What is the system of preparing roots as food for cattle when the niiiion 

fanner desii’os that his cattle should couaume a large quantity of straw Q>i»5t>on8. 
and similar fodder 1 10 mai'ks. 

6. The sweepings ol the hay-loft should not he sown as grass seeds : lUehera. 

why t 5 murks. _ r — 

7. What soils ai'o suited to the cultivation of the peal When is the ^ 

crop sown ! 5 marka 

8. When may vetclioa bo sown J What ai-e the uses of the crop ! 

5 marks. 

9. What points sliould be kept in view in the saving of hay. 

5 marlm. 

10. How docs lime act in the soil. 6 mai'ks. 


II. -FEMALES. 

GBAMMAU AND DERIVATIONS.— 60 Marks. 
Two hours allowed. 


Femafe 

7facli^is» 

A Papers. 


N.B . — ^ve of t/iese (questions, of which the jjarsing exercise must he 
one^ are to he aUempted. 

1. Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 

All hut the page prescribed, theii’ present state; 

Prom brutes, what men, from men what spirits know, 

Or who could stiver being here below 1 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 

Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food, 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 

O blindness to tlie future ! kindly given, 

Tliat each may Jill the circle marked by Heaven 

(a.) Write a paraphrase of the foregoing extract. 

(i.) Parse the words in italics. 12 marks. 

2. Kame and explain the three kinds or stages of parsing ; and state 
the classes in National schools that ai'o requii*ed to know each kind. 

12 marks. 

3. Arrange the auxiliary verbs va four groups according to the use to 

which each is applied. 12 marks. 

4. Give the derivation of the following words : — criticism, phenome- 
non, embroider, hermit, panegyric, investigate. 1 2 marks. 

5. Give a particular analysis of the following extract : — 

“ T had been often told that the rock before me was the haunt of a 
genius, and that several h^ been eutei’tained with that music who had 
]>as3ed by it] but never heard that the musician had before made him- 
self visible.” 12 marks. 

6. Illustrate what is known as the old English BaMad Stanza" ; 

and name a poem, written in it. • G marks, 

7. Wliat is the difference between : — 

(a.) ^'•Divided heiweenf and Divided among." 

(6.) “ Accommodate tof and ^^Accommodate with" ? G mai-ks. 

8. In what cases in asking a question in the second person is it 

correct to say “ shall you,” and not “ will you.” 6 marks. 

9. Give three of the most common vulgarisms prevalent in the 
locality of your school, and the forms that should bo used. 6 mai'ks. 

10. Explain the common expression, “ which is which ” ? 6 marks. 
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GEOGBAPHF.— 60 Marks. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Fenale 

Tetickers. 

A Papers. 


One hour and a half alloTved. 

N,B. — 0 illy jive questions to he aitfoypted, 

1. According to what law does the Sun's influence upon the several 

planets, as respects attraction, light, &c., vary ? How much larger would 
the Sun appear to us if the Earth were where Mercury is ? 12 marks. 

2. State in degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, the follo^ving tem- 

peratures : — (a) boiling point of water ; (5) highest recorded temperature 
of air in Africa ; (c) freezmg point of water ; {d) mean annual temper- 
ature of Dublin ; (e) mean annual temperature of that point on east 
coast of America which has the same latitude as Dublin ; (/) lowest 
recorded temperatui’e of air in Siberia. 12 marks. 

3. Draw an outline map of the Black Sea, and Sea of Azov, 

Tpnvlrinjy the river mouths, the straits and inlets, and the positions of 
Odessa, Trebizonde, Eherson, and Sebastopol. 12 marks. 

4. What is the population of the German Empire, and how many 

states are included in it ? Hame the five southern states with their chief 
towns. 12 marks, 

5. Describe fully and accurately the coui'se of the Danube. 

12 marks. 

G. Explain the terms ; — Low latllwle, low watershedj low wat&tfin^ 
sular climate, latitude of a star, zodiac. 6 marl^. 

7. Hanie the two groups of islands included in the “ Lesser Antilles,” 

and three of the islands in each group. 6 marks. 

8. Wliat are the chief exports of the Netherlands, Guiana, and Nova 

Scotia, respectively ? 6 marks. 

9. Name the five groivps of Scotch islands, and several islands belong- 
ing to each gmup. In which of them are Portree, Lamlash, Kirkwall 1 

6 marks. 

10. Vessels may sail from London to New Zealand either by the 

Cajv 2 of Good Hope or hy Cape Horn. In which case is a day gained, 
and why I 6 marks. 


AKITHMETIO.— 100 Marks. 

Two horn's allowed. 

N.B . — Only Jive questioTis to be aiUmqoted. 

1. Fifteen ^rls who are paid Is. 2d a day, make 80 shirts in 3 days j 

20 women paid Is. 6d a day, make 170 shb'ts in 4 days. For making 
a number of shirts the employer pays the girls £50 ; what would the 
same number of shirts cost if made by the women ? 20 marks. 

2. In finding the interest of a sum of money for days at 5 per cent., 

the number 73000 is used as an element in the calculation. State how 
this number is arrived at, and mention the shortest way in which it can 
be with advantage used, 20 marks. 

3. How much sugar at %\d. per lb. must be added to 501b. at 2d. that 

the mixture may be worth 2^d. 1 20 mai-ks. 

4. A man sells £2000 five per cent, stock when the price is 108J, 
and invests the proceeds in 3 per cent, stock at 92^ Calculate the 
loss or gain in his annual income, disregarding brokerage. 

. . , marks. 

5. Why la discount found in the ordinary way said to false*' 
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discount, Find tlie difference between tlie true and tbe false discount .djjjjertflrJf. 
on X970 18s. id. due in 19 montlis, at 4J per cent, per annum. Exa^ 

20 maris. iMion. 

6. Find tlie exact value of the product of -3737 and -’S'?. Qn estiom . 

10 marks, 

7. How many yards of paper, 1 foot 8^ inches wide, will paper a room 

27 feet long, 14 feet wide, and 13 feet high? 10 marks. 

8. What change, or changes, can you make in the terms of a fraction 
without altering tlie value of the fraction ? Show, as to a class, that 
the changes to which you refer do not alter the value of a fraction. 

10 marks. 

9. Simplify the expression — 

1 11 

2+3+4 


JPemale 

2'eackers. 

A Papers. 


1 


2i+3 


1 


10 marks. 


10. “Wliat principal piut to interest will amount to 4g. in 
years at 3^ per cent ^ 10 marks. 


COMPOSITIOIT.— 50 Marks. 

Two kours allowed. 

The Laws of Health, as a hi’anch of primaiy education j 
or, 

The Homes of the Poor — what they are and what they should he. 


HISTORY.—40 Idarks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B . — Ordy Ji/ve questions to be attempted. 

1. Name the four great empires of antiquity, and give the dates 

assigned to the period of each, 8 marks. 

2. Give a brief account of either of the following wax’s — mentioning 

for each — the origin, resxUt, and peoples engaged — ^the Peloponnesian, 
the Punic, 8 max’ks. 

3. (a.) "Who effected the Union of Oalmar ? 

(6.) In what year was it hrokeu^ and with what result ^ 8 marks. 

4. State the I’espective claims of Harold and William the Norman 
to the English throne. How was their contest terminated 1 8 mai’ks. 

6. What was the ancient name of Ireland — ^what was it called by the 
Romans, and why and when was the name “ Scotia ” transferred from 
Ireland to Scotland! 8 maa'ks. 

6. Annex dates to the following periods : 

(a.\ Foundation of the Modem States of Western Europe. 

(6.) The period of the Crusades. 4 marks. 

T. What circumstance gave a pretext for the interference of the 
Romans in the Jewish kin^om, and what was the result of this! 

4 maJ’ks. 

8. When did the Saracens overrun Spain — ^by whom were they finally 

expelled 1 . 4 marks. 
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jjipauHxitr. 9, Give the nsimes of the sovereigns who ascended the throne of 
"7“ England durinn the sixteentli century, and the dates of their accession. 

jvxanu' 00 j s 

nation ^ i» n • ^ marks. 

Questions, t 0^ Wbat celebrated events occurred in the following years ; — 146 n.c., 
55 B.O., 622 A.D., 1453 ad. 1 4 marks. 

teachers, 

A Papers, ' ' ' 

ENGLISH LITERATURE,— 60 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be attempted. 

“ Twelfth Night : ob, What You Will.” 

1. Sketcli the plot of this play. 12 marlrg. 

2. Give the substance of the letter found by-Malvolio in the gai'den. 
How does he interpret the several expressions contained therein ? 

12 marks. 

3. Paraphrase into simpler language the following ; — 

“ Oh, spirit of love ! how quick and fresh art thou, " 

That, notwithstanding thy capacity 
Beceiveth as tlie sea, nought enters there, 

Of what validity and ^ pitch soever, 

But falls into abatement and low price, 

Even in a minute 1 So full of sliapes is fancy 

That it alone is high-fantastical.” 12 marks. 

4. Write brief notes on the following passages : — 

(u.) “A hawUing vessel was ho captain of. 

For shallow draughty and bulk unprizable, ” 

(b.) “ If nothing lets to make us happy both, 

Do not embrace me, till each cvrcumstance 
Of place, time, fortune do cohere and jump 
' That I am Yiola. ” 

(c.) “ A smtence is but a ehevefrU glove to a good wit. ” 
id.) “ She will attend it better in thy youth, 

Tlxan in a nuncio of more grave aspect. ” 12 marka 

5. Account for the hostility manifested towards Malvolio by Marin, 

Fabian, and the Clown, respectively. 12 marka 

6. Explain each of the following : — 

“Sheriff's post,” “clear stories,” “passing measures paviu,” 
“ coystril,” “ pia-mater,” “ cubiculo,” 6 marks, 

7. Write out the song commencing — 

“ Come away, come away, death. ” 6 marks. 

8. Explain the following : — Welkin, Oataian, Ooziera’ catches, wain- 

ropes, if thou thou’st. 6 marks. 

9. Yiola. “ My father had a daughter loved a man. ” 

Duhe. “ And what’s her history f ’ 

Quote fully Viola’s reply. 6 marks. 

10. Write notes on the following : — 

(1.^ “ I kirow your favour well. ” 

(2.) “ They say he has been fencer to the Sophy. ” 

(3.) “ Dismount thy tuck, be yavo in thy pi'eparation. ” 

6 marks. 
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METHODS OF TE4.CHIHG, &c.— GO Mavlts. AppendixM. 


One hoTir and a half allowed. 

— Only Jive questions to he attempted. 

1 . Diuw up neatly Eincl in proper form a time-table on the bipartite 
plan for a girls’ school, with an average attendance of 40, and in which 
singing is taught ; the staff to consist of teacher and one monitor. 

12 marks. 

2. Mention all the pcn-ts of a complete dictation exercise. On which 
of them does its teaching value depend 1 Give reasons for your answer. 

12 marks. 

3. Explain what is meant by “simultaneous answering." What are 

its advantages and defects i 12 marks. 

4. What are the teacher’s duties to her paid monitors both inside 

and outside school hours? 12 marks. 

5. Write out notes of a lesson on “The Eeindeer." 12 maihs. 

6. When should a pupil be struck off the rolls of a school; how 

should this be done ? 6 marks. 

7. Write out the programme in arithmetic for fomd-h class pupils. 

6 marks. 

8. Specify two erroi's to be avoided when instructing children in the 

meanings of words. 6 marks. 

9. In every system of organization care should be taken to maintain 

the equality of the divisions. Why is this necessary, and how is it to 
he done 1 6 marks. 

10. What is properly comprised under the head of mental arithmetic 1 

G marks. 


Exami- 

nation 

Questions. 

Female 

Teachers. 

B Papers. 


GRAMMAR AND DERIVATIONS.— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed. 

N.B . — ’Only Jive questions f of which the parsing exercise must he one, are 
to he attempted. 

1. It wins my admiration 

To view the structure of that little work — 

A bird’s nesL Mark it well within, leitJuntt ; 
iVb tool had he that lorougki ; no knife to cut ; 

No nail to fix ; his little beak was all ; 

And yet how nicely finished ! lYl\.at nice hand, 

With every implement and means of art, 

And twenty years’ apprenticeship to hoot, 

Could make me such another ? 

(a.) Write a paraphrase of the foregoing passage. 

(6.) Parse the words in italics. 12 marks. 

2. Distinguish between the synonymous terms— haughtiness and dis- 
dain, invent and discover, difficiilty and obstacle. 12 marks. 

3. The pronominal form “ it ” is frequently used to stand for the aub- 

]ect of a proposition. Give an example of this construction j and ex- 
plain it clearly as you would to a class. 12 marks. 

4. Give a general analysis of the following passage 

“ After the departure of the King of Fx'unce wiQi hia army from the 
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AppendiaM. of Sangat©,Hlie Oalesiaas saw cleoaiy tliat all hopes of succour were 
at an end ; which occasionod tliein so much sorrow and distress that the 
hardiest could scarcely support it.” 12 marks. 

5. Correct the errors, if any, in the following sentences ; giving, in 
each case, the reason for yoiu correction. 

(a.) She conducted hei-self suitable to the occasion. 

(6.) Can any person, on their entrance into life he certain that they will 
not he deceived. 

fc.) I cannot walk no fai-ther. 

((/.) I have known the family for a long time. 

(e.) When a string of such sentences occur, the effect is disagreeable. 

12 marks. 

6. Name the 8tx simple pa/ris of the English verb ; distinguishing 

those that are finite from those that are not. 6 marks. 

7. Explain what is meant by a “ complex ” and by a **compound ” sen- 
tence. 6 marks. 

8. Give instances of the word since being used as three different parts 


Exami- 

nation 

Qaeations. 

Female 

Teachers, 

S Papers. 


of Speech. ^ 6 marks. 

9. Explain, with examples, the terms Rrosthesisf Diaredsf 

** Paragoge'\*^ Tmesis.'^ 6 marks. 

10. Give the derivation of the following words : — 

SpontarieouSi St&>'eotypej Secure, Physician* 6 marks. 


GEOGRAPHT.— GO Mai-ks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B . — Only jive questions to he attempted* 

1. At noon on the 21at of tTuue a captain finds the sun’s altitude to 

be 464 degi'ees north; by his chi*onometer it is half-past ten in the 
morning. In what latitude and longitude is he, and in what part of the 
world 'I 1 2 marks. 

2. Give an account of tiie cuiTent in the North Pacific Ocean which 

corresponds in character to the Gulf Stream. 12 Tnpr>« 

3. Draw an outline of the coast of England from Spurn Head to 

Beachy Head, marking with names the counties, chief ]iorts, head- 
lands, river mouths, and inlets of the sea. 12 marks. 

4. Describe the Wicklow and the Antrim mountains. In each range 

name two of the chief summits, and give, in feet, the elevation of the 
liighcst. . 12 marks. 

5. Which three of the Gnited States are on the Pacific Ocean? Name 

their chief towns and rivers. 12 marks. 

6. Give the estimated area and popxilation of Hindostan. By what 
ranges of mountains is it divided from Afghanistan and Beloocliistau ? 

6 marks. 

7. To what countries do the following provinces belong West- 
phalia, Drontheim, South Brabant, Manitoba, Algarve, Orissa, Moravia ? 

6 marks. 

8., Write a shoit account of Ceylon. '6 marks. 

9. How many meridians are usually drawn on Globes and Maps of 

the World, and why is that numberadopted? 6 marks. 

10. Where are the following places Nism.es_, Vera Cruz, 

Brooklyn, Cremona, Stettin, Pernambuco ? C marks. 
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ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed. 

N.B . — Only five qiiestions to he attempted. 

1 A man has a gross annaal income bn which he pays hd, in the 
pound Income tax ; he spends of the remainder ; at the end of 20 r — 

yeai’s he has saved £1000. What is his gross annual income ? 

20 marks. 

2. If of of 7|- of 36 lb. of sugar cost 12fi. Q^d., what is the 

cost of 17 tons 17 cwt. 1 20 marks. 

3. A cistern has three pipes ; one fills it in 20 minutes, anotlier in 
25 minutes, and the third can discharge it in 18 minutes. In what time 
would it be full after the three jupes being opened simultaneously 1 

20 marks. 

4. Express as a vulgar fraction the quotient obtained by dividing *3 

by '09. 20 marks. 

5. How do you prove Division by ** casting out the nines.’' Taking 

38 for divisor and 6933 for dividend, find the quotient, and then apply 
the rule which you have given. 20 marks. 

6. How many yards of carpet 2-| ft. wide will cover a room 32 x 15 

feet? 10 marks. 

7. In what time at 6J- per cent, will £2,000 amount to £2,857 lOs. 1 

10 marks. 

8. Find in lbs. the exact value of ‘0756 of a ton. 10 marks, 

9. A piece of silver weighs 10 lbs. 11 ozs. 14 drs. Avoirdupois 

weight ; express its weight h\ lbs. ozs. grs., Troy. 10 marks. 

10. How much stock must I buy at 91^ so that by aellhig at 95^ I 

may gain £288. (Brokerage may be disregarded). 10 marks. 


jippendiaSf, 

Kxami- 

nation 

Questions. 


OOMPOSITIOH.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed, 

Christmas, 

or 

Home life and School life— how they influence each other. 


HISTORY.— 40 Marks. 
One hour and a half allowed. 


N.B . — Only five quutions to he aitempted. 


1. Name the two great institutions that fostered union amongst the 

states of ancient Greece. How far and in what direction did this union 
prevail? 8 mai*ks. 

2. Explain why the Jews despised and hated the Galileans and 

Samaritans. 8 marks. 

3. What was the chief cause of the groat Civil War in the reign of 

Charles 1. 1 Give the result and date# 8 marks. 
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Kxami- 

naUon 

Que^tion9. 

Femalf 

Ttachart. 

S Papers. 


4. To what monarch is the present power of Russia principally due ; 
and' in what battle, and at what date, did he defeat Charles XII. of 

Swedeni , , 

5. What is meant by the Wars of the Roses, and who were the heads 

of the two houses 1 8 marks. 

■ 6. (a.) Who was the first king of England 1^ 

(b.) A.t wliat date, and by wliat means, did he obtain the title " 

' 4 marks. 


7. Explain by what means Hastings was able to accomi)UaU the ruin 

of Nuncomar. 4 marks. 

8. How was the first Canaanite city taken by the Israelites 1 

4 marks. 

9. State what you know of Lycurgus and Agricola. _ 4 marks. 

10. Explain the historical allusion in tho following lines 

» Tlie Mede is at his gate, 

The Persian on his throne,” 4 marks. 


SPELLING EXEP.CISE, &c. — 50 marks (including 20 marks for 
Eietation). 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B. —Only fioe questions to he attemqited, 

1. Give examples (a.) of words adopted without change of spelling 
into the English language which have been brought under the English 
accent ; (fi.) of similar words which have resisted this tendency. 

C marks. 

2. What is the general tendency of English words with I'egard to 

the placing of the accent? Exemplify this tendency in two directions, 
and show how it is to some extent counteracted by anotlier natural 
tendency. 6 marks. 

3. State three rules for deciding whether z or j should be used in 

words ending in ize or ise pronounced alike. What is the practice of 
printei-s as regards such words ? 6 marks. 

4. (rt.) Add the termination ova to each of the following words: — 
beauty^ duty^ plenty ; and ment to judge, engage, achxovdedge. 

(b.) Show that the presence of y in sysieni, myrrh, alchymy, is not 
opposed to the first rule of spelling. 6 marks. 

5. Distinguish beHveen primary and secondaiy meanings. Show by 
examples how tho primary pervades the secondary meanings. 

6 marks. 

6. Name the sounds and lettei's in which the uneducated Irish 

iLSually err in pronunciation. 3 marks. 

7. Give examples of words whose classification as parts of speech 

varies with their pronunciation. 3 marks. 

8. What is there anomalous in the spelling of the compounds of lay, 

pay, say ? Illustrate your answer by exam]des. 3 mai-ks. 

9. How many classes of verbal distinctions are given in the Spelling 
Book Supei’seded? Give two examples from each class. 3 marks. 

10. Explain why one I is omitted in such words as belfry, welfare, 
while both are retained in bell-man, bell-founder, well-being. 

3 marks.' 
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LESSON BOOKS.— 50 Marks. 

Olio hour and a half allowed. 

N.B. — Only jive qne»lion& to he attempted, 

1. Explain the statements of Dr. Johnson ■with reference to Shakes- 
peare : — 

(a.) That he has “no heroes.” 

(6.) That his plays are not strictly either comedies or tragedies.” 

10 marks. 

2. Why have the people of Egypt much to hope from the Eiver, and 

much 'to fear from the Desert? 10 marks. 

3. Draw a comparison between the styles of Thomson and Cowper 
as poets of nature. Name the most celebrated work of eacli. 

10 marks. 

4. Explain the two theories in regard to the origin of language. 

10 marks. 

5. From what poems are the following lines taken. (Explain the 
allusions in each case). 

(c6.) “ Ye little stars 1 hide your diminished rays.” 

(b.) “ With the flash of the gem its solidity too.” 

(c.) “ Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 

(d.) “ Too hea-ry for a man that hopes for heaven.” 

(e.) “ Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o'er their grave.” 10 marks. 

6. Describe the leaves and’ flowers of the horse chestnut tree. Where 

is the finest specimen of this tree In Britain ? 5 marks. 

7. What ■was the first land discovered by Columbus 1 What colony 

did he establish soon after 1 When did he fli*st land on the American 
continent, and where ? 5 marks. 

8. Describe the mode of making wa.x candles. Where does the chief 

supply of wax come-from ? • 5 marks. 

9. Why is a quick fire so necessary for good roasting 1 5 marks. 

10. Complete the stanzas commencing •with the following : — 

(a.) “ Can this be He who wont to stray.” 

(6.) “Thy form benign, 0 Goddess wear." 

Give tlie authors, and explain the word “ wont.” 6 marks. 


^55 

Ajjpendi^it 

Exami- 

nation 

Question!* 

Femaft 

Tua^Jusn. 

B Papers. 


BOOK-KBEPING.— 50 Marks. 

Two liours allowed. 

N.B. — Onl^ five of these questions to le attempted, 

1. Journalise the following items ; — 

" Both June, I took stock and found — cash on hand, £200 ; debts 
due by me to John Cooke and Co., £90 7s. 6d. ; goods on hands, 
£1,270 10s. 6<i. ; hills receivable, £240 7s. M. 10 marks. 

2. Post the above correctly and neatly into the Iiedger. 

10 marks. 

3. (a.) The following entries appear in T. Sherlock’s account in my 

Ledger ; explain them : — 

By Bills receivable, - £40 0 0 

„ Cash, - - - 34 5 0 

„ Discount, - - 0 15 0 

75 0 0 

(5.) And say where else does each of the items appear in tlio Ledger 1 

10 marks. 

2, A, 
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AppcnJixSi. 4. John "Wood, purchiu!6s a cj^nantifey of sugar from me at 25s. per 
c^rt. When posting, ' through mistake, I charged 35s. per cwt, ; how 
natron. should the en’or he corrected in the Ledger 1 10 marks. 

QuostioBB wliich side must the balance, if any, be entered when closing 

~ Fetmie the Bills Payable Account! ' 10 Tnarka. 

Teac/uir$. . 6. How IS mention of the Merchant’s o^vn nanle a, voided in posting! 

• - — , 5 miirks. . 

B Papers. Jamcs Towcr pays me £50, intei-est of .money I lent him. li 
what two ways may tliis ti”ansaction 'be. posted ! 5 marks. 

8. How arc the following accotmts closed : 

(a) Personal, (b) real, (c) accounts of discoiuit or iiiterost, .&c. ! 

. . 5 marks. ^ 

■ 0. Remitted W. G. Taylor, on account of Leghorn hatp, my note 
payable at Coutts k Co., 31 days’ £600, Journalize this transaction. 

5 marks. 

10. What do the debit and credit sides of the Stock Account show, 
respectively, when fully posted 1 5 marks. 


B and C 
Papers. 


DICTATION. 


Prom ^‘Industrial Resources of Ireland, Part V.” — :Fifth Book,- page 
231:— 

‘‘Ireland produces in great abundance,” to “ preparation '.of si\gar 

and spirits.” ‘ ' ' ‘ , 

Also ten words, namely — ■ . . . 


Burlesque. 

Boudoir. 

Synonymoits. 

Ilhapsody. 

Plagiarism. 


..Quadrille, 
Scimitar.. , 

. Diaphragm. 
CalcareouB, 
AlguaziU 


C Papers. METHODS OF TRAOHINGj- Marks. 

One hbur and a half allowed. 

N.R. — fwG questions io he ait'eihptcd 

1. Wliat fii-e the oansos and results of irrcgnlai- and unlnmctual atten- 
dance, and what are the "heat i-cmccUoa 1 ■' ■ . ‘ 1'2 mttrks. ‘ 

3. Clasa% the ordinaty school subjects of inatructibu' aoobrdiiig to' 
the places in which yon woidd teach them — -drafts, desks, gallei-yi 

, , 12 marks. 

o. btate the lour pnnoipal ways of exorcising cluldren in mere word 
teaoliing. . -12 marks. 

4. are the &nlts .to be avoided .and the good points to he attended 

to on the part of prinbiiml teacher as" regards, respeotively, teaching and 
super^tend^l ' - 12 mark 

5. btete how notation and numeration should be taught to the pupik 

of third and fourth classes. 12 marki 
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G. How many blackboards are necessaiy in every soliool ? Give- 
reasons for your answer, and mention the most suitable sizes. Exx^ 

6 marks, iiation 

7. When young children are first introduced to a new reading lesson Qaeations. 

what is recommended as the best way to proceed 1 C marks. ’ 

8. What is the fundamental principle of every system of organization ? Tcacfiers. 

6 marks. ‘ q p^rs 

9. What are the requirements of fourth class pupils in needlework? • 

6 marks. 

10. State the entries to be made in the various records on the 

admission of a pupil to a National school. 6 marks. , 


GRAMMAR AND DERIYATIONS— 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed. 

N.B.— five questions, of wldcii the parsi'ng exercise must he one, are 
to he attempted. 

1. Methmks I hear some of you say “ Mmt a man afford himself no 
leisure?” I will tell thee, my fiend, what Poor Richard says — Employ 
thy time well if thou meanest to gain leisure.” 

(a.) Pai'se tlie words in italics. 

(A.) What is the object of say ” ? -IS marks. 

2. Explain, what is meant by the Nominative absolute,'' the ^^Injini- 
Uve absolute^ and the “ Participle absolute ” ; giving an example-of each. 

12 marks. ■ 

3. Mention the two cases in Vhich the Preposition must be placed at 
the end of the sentence ; and the third case, in which it may be so placed, 

12 marks, 

4. Point out the distinction between the expressions : — 

(a.) I am the man who commands you f and 

(6.) I am the man who command you." 12 marks. 

5. Give a general analysis of the following sentence : — 

.In some very wild and savage islands, several families are obliged to 
join together, and build their little cabins on the top of a steep ' rock, 
which they fence round with a trench and sharp stakes, to protect them 
' against their neighbours of the next village. ■ -12 marks;' 

6. What does the second future tense denote ? How is it formed ? 

6 marks.* 

7. Explain the difference between a p/irtjae and a giving an 

example of each. ‘ 6 marks. 

8. Define accurately what is meant by a Regular," and what by a 

Transitive ” verb. How do verbs differ Aom intransitive verbs ? 

6 marks. 

9. State, with examples, the three coses in which participial forms may 

be regarded as adjectives, 6 marks. 

10. Give the derivation, in full, of the following words : — 

Melancholy, Soliloquy, Epitaph, VigUani. C marks. 


geography. — 60 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

1S( .Xi.^Ordy. five questions to be attempted. 

Describe the great plain of Europe, and name all tJie countries 
included in it, - 


12 marks. 

2 A ?. 
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AppendixM. 

Exittai- 

natioa 

Qaestions. 

FemalG 

Teachers. 

Papors. 


2. (a.) State tlie breadth, in degi-oea, of each of the fire zones. • 

(5.) Considering the aurfaoe of the earth as divided into 100 equal 

pai-ts, hov many of those parts are coutained in each of the 
five zones. _ 1 2 marhs. 

3. Draw air outline map of Munster, marking (with names) rivers, 
headlands, inlets of the sea, and tlie chief towns of the sis counties. 

12 marks. 

4. Write down a fuU list of the inlets of the sea in Scotland, and state 

where each is situated. ^ 12 marks. 

5. Kame, in regular order, the ooiui*ries passed in a coasting reyaga 
from Alexandria tethe point of the mainland next the Canaries, and 
mention two remarkable capes and two gulfs on that line of coast. 

12 marks. 

G. (a.) In what counties are the following places : — Bridgewater, 
Simderland, Whitehaven, Chepstow, Winchester, Dundee, 
Birkenhead ! 6 marks. 

7. Where and what are the following : — Winnipeg, Lifford, Kirk- 
caldy, Muscat, Hawaii, Vosges, Pruth! G marks. 

8. What rivers of the United States flow into the Atlantic? Name 

at least thi*ee, and tlie chief city on each. 6 marks. 

9. Calculate tlie tine diffeienoe of time between London and London. 

deiTy (long. 7° 20' W.) 6 marks. 

10. Name three mountains in Ireland each exceeding 3,000 feet in 

height. 6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC.- 100 Marks. 

Two hour's allowed. 

N.B. — Only five questions to he attempted. 

1. A grocer bought a ton of sugar and sold it in single pounds ; by 
so doing he lost one per cent, of the weight. His charge per pound was 
4^. He gained 12J per cent, on his outlay. What did the ton cost? 

20 mai'ks. 

. 2. If 3| lb. of tea cost 12s. Gc?., find the price of of f of 1 cwt. 

20 mar'ks. 

3. Multiply '074 by '05, and ascertain the divisor into the product 

that wUl give 2 as a quotient. 20 marks. 

4. Pind the reirt of 45 a. 2r. IOp. Irish measure at £1 10s. M. per 

Statrrte acre. 20 marks. 

5. What dechnal of £1 must bo added to '09 of £6 13s. i^d. in order 

tliat the result may be 15 shillings ? 20 marks. 

6. Subtract of '06358 from of '048754. 10 marks. 

7. How many telegraph poles, 88 yards apart, would you pass in 

half an hour in a train going at the rate of 30 miles an hour 1 

10 marks. 

S. If an ounce Ti'oy of aUver be worth 4s. 8d., find the value of a stone 
weight of the same metah 10 marks, 

9. After paying 4Jd. in the pound, income tax, on his gross income, 
a man has a net income' of £282 12s. 'What is his gross income ? 

10 marks. 

. 10. Find the greatest common measure of 666, 342, and 418. 

10 marks. 
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SPELLIKG EXEUOISE, (fee. — 50 Marks (including 20 for Dictation.) ^ppendixiii. 

One hour and a half allowed. Ex^U 

N.B. — Onl// five questio7i^ to he attem 2 }ted. ^imSods, 

1. Define apheeresia, syncope, and apocope. Of what process of deriva- 

tion are they examines ? 6 marks. tSJs, 

2. Give six examples of the usefaluess of etymology in cases of doubt- 

fill orthography, 6 marks. ^ Papers. 

3. What is the reason assigned by Walker for the change of accent in 

a .word to denote a different part of speech 1 6 marks. 

4. What gave rise to the chief difficulties of orthography ‘i Illustrate 

yoiu’ answers by examples. 6 marks. 

6. Give the inle of spelling, or exception to rule, exemplified by the 
following words : — Recurrence, singeing, nervous, miscreant, dilate, 
riveted. 6 marks. 

6. Add the termination ing to each of the following words, and make 
the necessary changes; — Adore, agree, dye, endure, singe, trace. 

3 marks. 

7. In the following words, which is the more usual orthography : 

Apostacy or apostasy, cipher or eyplm', connection or connexioyi^ 

3 mai'ks. 

8. What are the three great errors in pronunciation, and which of 

the thi’ee is the most odious! 3 marks. 

9. .Give the different meanings of eacli of the words deal, diet, pitcJi. 

3 marks. 

10. Nam© the chief vulgarisms of the imeduoated English. 

3 mai'ks. 

' LESSON BOOKS.— 50 Maiks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B . — Only jive questions to he attempted. 

1. State the causes which gi'adually led to the destruction of the Irish . 

forests. 10 marks. 

2. Explain the following words : — amalgam, allegory, meteor, seer, ' 

chrysalis, antidote, tanist. 10 mai'ks. 

• 3. To what special qualities does silk owe its excellence as a matei-ial 
for.clothing 1 Name some of the principal fabrics made of this material. . 

10 marks. 

4. What was the second occasion on which the waters were mira- 

culously divided to allow the Israelites to pass- through ! Give the 
pai'ticulara of this event. 1 0 mai'ks. 

5. Erom what lesson is- each of the following passages taken. Give 
the reference in each case : — 

(a.) Mount, sinless spirit, to thy destined rest,” 

-(5.) " Eor I was, as it were, a child of thee.” 

(c.) Heaven still rebuilds thy span." 10 marks. 

6. What is the best thing to be done in the coso of discovering one's 

dress to be on fire ? 6 marks. 

7. Whence is ivoiy procured 1 What is the value of this substance ! 

6 marks. 

8. Name the different birds specially mentioned in the poem of " The 

Birds.” ^ marks. 

9. Describe the following spices cloves, nutmeg, cinnamon. Where 

are they found ! . . ^ marks. 

10. ' Specify some of the uses to which giitta pcrcha is applied. 5 marks. 
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Appendices to Fifty-first Report of Commissioners [ 1884 , 


AppmdiStM. 


Ill— MONITOBS. 


METHODS OF TEACHING.— 60 Marks. 


One hour and a half allovred. 


The first question must he attempted, and not more than time of 

tlu)se which follow. 

1. Draw up in proper form notes of a half-hour lesson on “ Iron'\ 

30 marks. . 

2. Llustrate hy a lesson on “ a coat” the difference between analysis 

and synthesis in teaching. 10 marks. 

3. What is simvlianeous ansxvenng 2 How is it carried on ? How 

would you prove, by experiment, its worthlessness os a means of teach- 
ing? What is its use in an infant school ? 10 marks. 

4. In regulating the number of pupils in a draft, what disadvantage 
^vill ai'iae if the ckafts be too large, and what, if too small I 10 marks. 

5. Beading being on art ihat is learned by imitation, on what throe 

tilings will the children’s progress in the art depend ? 5 marks. 

6. How is the sing-song tone which children often contract in learning 

to read Eirst Book to be guarded against ? 5 marks. 

7. What is meant by the * look and say’ method of teaching reading? 

5 marks. 

8. What is the best way to deal with inattentive children ? 

5 marks. 


GRAMMAB.— 60 Marks. 


Two hour’s allowed. 


N.B . — Only three questions to he attempted, in addition to the parsing 
exercise, which must be taken v/p. 

1. Parse fully the words in itcdics in the following sentence — Such 

con^eralions, vjhich everyone should perpetucddy che^h in his thoughts, 
will banish all tJiat searet heaviness of heart, ty/iicA unthvnidng 

men are subject to when they lie under afliiction. 30 marks. 

2. Name the auxiliary verbs, and say whm they arc so called? 

10 marks. 

3. Give four Latin prefixes signifying beyond, with examples of 

their use. 10 marks. 

4. Give the plurals of clheruh, vertex, ‘inadame, beau, focus. 

l6 marks, 

5. (a) How many simple parts has evei’y complete English verb ? 

(6) Name them. 5 marks. 

6. Name the distributive pronouns, 'and write out the rule of syntax 

regarding them ? 5 marks. 

7. What are defective verbs 3 Name those in common use, 

5 marks. 


GEOGRAPHY,— 60 Marks. 

Two Incurs allowed. 

N.B . — The map must be attempted, and not more ilia/n three^ of questions 
which follow. 

1. Draw an outline map of the province of Ulster, mayking, with 
names, the mountains and the inlets of the sea. . 30 mai-ka. 

3, Give a description of the Atmosphere, its motions and effects. 

10 marks. 
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3. Mention tlie British possessions in Africa. 10 marks. 

4. ITame the principal rivei-s of Asia, and the watei-s into which they 

flo'w • • 10 marks. 

6. (a.) "What are volcanoes ? 

(^».) Say w^iere they are always' situated. 5 marks. 

6. Name the Independent .States in Hiiidostan. 5 marks. 

7. "Where are the following towns: — Damascus, Oporto, Quito? 

5 marks. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

, Two hours allowed. 

N.B. — TIi£ first question must he attempted, 'and not more than three of 
those whifih/ollcfw. . . 

1. Explain cleaily what is meant by— ‘ 

(a.) Ratio. » • • • • 

(6.) Proportion. ^5 marks.' 

2. A person transfers .£4,SOO from a 3- per cent stock at 93, and 

invests tho proceeds in ‘a 6 per cent, stock' at 108. Find the alteration 
in his annual income. 25 iT>arks, 

3. How many yards of matting 2*4 feet broad will cover a floor 

27*3 feet lor^ and 20TG feet broad? 25 marks. 

A Divide the square 'ivaot of 1*(J02001- by'2’002. 25 marks. 

5. In what time would 23 men reaj) a.fleld of corn 'whieh 4f) women 
coiijlcVreop;^ 6 days, if. 7 men can roap as. much as 9 women? 

15 marks. 

6. A grocer buys a chest of tea weighing 28 lbs., at 3^. id. per pound, 

and retails it at 3^^ per ounce. Tlilowing J lb. for loss in weighing, 
calculate the total gain. 15 marks. 

7^ What principal at 3 per cent; would produce 19^, 7d. in 124 days ? 

15 marks. 


GEOMET^IT AND MENSURATION.— 60 Marks. 

‘ Two hours and- a half allowed. 

> N.B. — Only three questions, to he attempted. 

1: There -are three propositions in the first book of Euclid in which 
triangles are demonstiuted to be in every respect equal. State, in each 
proposition, the hypothesis from wlnch.this-equality- is proved. 

j . . 20 marks'. 

2. Given the difference of the side and diagonal of a square, construct it. *' 

15 marks. 

.3., The legs of a right angled triangle are 65 and 156 resiiectively ; 
compute, the length of the perpendicular from the right angle to the 
hypotenusa - . • . • marks. 

4. (a) ,If two angles of a triangle be equal to one another, prove that 
the sides which subtend or are opposite to those angles are also equal to 
one another. ' „ . ^ . 

. (h) Explain what is meant by. saying that tljia proposition is the 

con-^jcrse pf the fifth. ‘ moi’ks. 

6. .Tcl'a-^ven straight line apply a parallelogram wliich shall be equal 
to a, given triangle, and have one of its angles equal "to a given angle. 

.... 10 marks! 

G. Ohe,''-of the diagonals of a rlioiub'iis is 18 feet, and the sides 15 
foef e^h,* find its area and its perpendiculaV'breadth, 10 marks. 
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Appendices to Fifty-first Report of Commissioners [ 1884 . 


Jppendiicift 

Exaini* 

n&tion 

Questions. 

iWoTri/ors. 

D Fapera* 


ALGEBRA.— so Marts. 

Two hours allowed, 

hi ,B. — Only three questions to he aiiempted. 


2. SilnplUy 


(«•) g - g 


(A) 25— i=:l-(Sc+d). 

20 marks. 

1 _ 1 _J_ 2a 

a-\‘X a — X ^ 


20 marks. 

aj‘‘^-*(cEaj— 6)aj— y by £c®— a;-hl« 

10 marks. 

value of — 


2®* — 2(a — h)a?-\-(a—h)h^x — fe* 


=^, and 6=:0. 

10 marks. 


6. Eemove the hraokets from the following expression and collect the 
terms, ■ 

f(5i»— 4i— 2c)— (56+3c — r)} — {Sa:— (3a:— 36+4c)}. 10 marks. 

6. Find tlie greatest common measure of — 

It*— k’— 2k+ 2 and 2x^—ai—l. 10 marts. 


Spelling BOOKj Ac.— so Marts (including 20 for Dictation). 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B. — Only three questions to be attempted. 

The Dictation Exercise is to he taken from Fifth Book of Lessons, 
“ History of Columbus,” Part II. “ The successful discovery of 
Columbus,” Ac., down to “ found himself an object of fear and 
execration.” 

1. To the following words join affixes or terminations which will 

exemplify the first rule for spelling, or the exceptions to that rule : — 
pity, copy, pay, attorney, employ. 10 marts. 

2. Give the various applications (ormeanings)ofeachof the following 

words, as given in the Fifth Class of V erbal Distinctions : — Sound, scale, 
light, com. 10 marks. 

3. Distinguish in pronmioiation and in meaning the following pairs 

of words, as given in the Fomth Class of Verbal Distinctions : — lower, 
tear, cruise, refuse. ■ 10 marks. 

4. What words are liable to be confounded by incoiTect speakers witlr 

ingenious, monetary, effect, deferenee, respectively. Give the meaning of 
each word. 5 marks. 

5. Wi-ite out the second rule for spelling, and the exceptions to that 

rule. 5 marks. 

6. What is the Source of the chief difficulties in orthography 1 Give 

some examples in illustration. 5 marks. 
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LESSON BOOKS. — 50 Marks, Appeacixu. 


One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B . — The composition must he attempted, cmd not more than three of the 
questions which /oUow, 


Exaizii- 

natioQ 

Questions. 

Mo«iYors, 


1. As an exercise in composition, write out in your own words tKe ^ 

story of WliMig tJie Miller. 20 marVg , 

2. What was Cervantes’ object in writing “ Tlie Adventures of Don 

Quixote”? Who was Sancho Panza, in the story 1 10 marks. 

. 3. “In making that invention he took the step which led to the sub- 
sequent immense development of the power and speed of locomotives.” 
Describe the invention hei*e referred to, and state by whom it was made. 

10 marks. 


i. Quote the twelve lines from the Deserted Village beginning “Vain 
transitory splendours.” 10 marks. 

5. Quote the twelve lines from True Greatness beginning “What's 
fame ? ” 5 marks. 

0. Write explanatory notes on (a) “ Macedonians madman,” (6) “ The 
Attic warbler,” (c) Terms and tides presage.” 6 marks. 

7. Describe Adfrecl’s method of measuring time. 5 marks. 


BOOK-KEEPING.— 50 Marks, 

One hour and a half allowecL 

N.B. — T/i$ first question must le attempted, and mt more than three of 
. those vjUicJh follow^ 

1. January 1st, 1884. 

I have on hand 

Cash, - - - - - ■ - - £500 £ s, d. 

Wine, 8 pipes, at £60 per pipe, - - 480 

980 0 0 

January 12tli. 

Sold John Thompson, for cash, 6 pipes wine 

at £65 per pipe, 390 0 0 

Journalize the foregoing transactions, and post them into a prcperly 
thrawn out ledger. 20 marks. 

2. What items appear on the credit side of stock, when the accounts 

ai’o closed? 10 marks. 

3. After balancing the accounts, how are your books closed ? 

10 marks. 

4. Wlien are personal accounts necessary, and when unnecessary ? 

10 marks. 

5. What are the chief fictitious accounts, aud what is theii- use? 

5 marks. 

6. What is double entry, and the principle on which it is based ? 

5 marks. 

7. When is a general goods account kept, and why ? 5 marks. 
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Appcndiay. 


AGRIOULTURE.— 50 Mi^rks. 


Exaissi- • 

noUoa 

Questions. 

Monitors, 

D Papers, 


One lioiir and a lialf allowed. 

N.B . — Only three questions to he cUienipted. 

1. “Wliat crops are most benefited by phospliates? and wbat by nitro*' 

genous manm*cs 1 20 maiks. 

2. State, m diagram form, a four-course system of cropping, well 

fitted for a cottage garden. 15 marks. 

3. What are the advantages and what the defects of the plunge chum 3 

and of the box chum 3 15 marks. 

4. Write out the rotation best suited for a poor, light, hill-side farm. 

15 marks.. 

5. What ai*e the component parts of the food of animals 3 

10 marks. 

6. State fully how to make a manure lieap,' so as 'to preserve the 

best qualities of farm-yard manure. 10 marks. 


MUSIC.— 60 Marks. 

Twe houi‘3 allowed. 

N.B . — Attempt Wo. 1 qimlion, and any three of the questions which 
follow^ s, 

1. Copy down the following notes, write over each its time-name 
(semibreve, <fee.), and place after each the rest corresponding to it*— 



20 marks, 

2. What is a diatonic scale? 10 maiks. 

3. How many quavers may be sung in the time of a dotted minim 3 

10 marks. 

4. How is a repeat marked 3 ■ 10 marks. 

5. What are essential sharps or flats 3 What are accidentals? 

10 marks, 

6. Show by a figure that the two tetrachords in the scale of Do are 

exactly similar. 10 mar^ 

tmAWING.— 60 Marks. . • . 

Three hours allowed. 

The examination consists of three parts : — 

1. Preehand Drawing from the Flat. 

2. Object Drawing in Outline. 

3. Practical Geometry. . . 

I.— FREEHAND DRAWING. 

A drawing of an example supplied to be made as directed, ‘ 
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II.— OBJECT BEA.AVING IN OUTLINE. App<^nd}xM. 

Tlie examiner will place an orclinaiy dinner plate in the middle of a Exami- 
smali drawing, board (about 18 inches by 13 inches), and in the centre 
of the plate will stand any common bowl or basin. Qu gation i. 

Then place the aboY© gronp of objects about 2 feet G inches from the Monitors. 

floor. P~^rB 

The board, plate, and bowl ai-e to be drawn, and the cimwing should 
■fairly fill the paper on which it is made. 


IIT.—BEAOTIOAL GEOMETRIC'. 

Note . — Any three of the following questions may he attempted. 

1 , Draw an , ellipse, the longer axis being .4 inches long, and the shortei* 

axis 2j inches. 6 marks. 

2. Make a square, the area of which shall be equal to that of a rect- 
angle whose adjacent sides are 3 inches and If inches long. 

6 marks. , 

'3. Make a triangle, the sides being 2-J, 2, and inches long respec- 
ti'^ely 3 in it inscribe a circle. 6 mayks. 

4. Draw a rhomboid, the adjacent sides being 3 and 2 inches long 
respectively, and the angle between them 60°. 6 marks. 

'5. Make an isosceles triangle, the altitude being 2^ inches and the 
vertical angle 45°. 6 marks. 

6. Draw a straight Imo 4 inch^ long, divide it into any three un- 
equal parte, then divide a line 3|- inches long proportionally to it. 

. ' 6 marks. 


MONITBESSES. 

METHODS OF TEACHING; &c.— 60 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

1. Draw up a Time Table for a ghls’ school of seventy-five with an 
assistant and a monitor. Mention the circumstances which guided you 
in its construction. 12 marks, 

.2. State the chief faults ill the reading of pupils. Show how these faults 
are contracted, and describe the steps you would take towards their 
correction. 12 marks. 

• 3. Enumerate the -£ 010 .’ chief causes of bad spelling among pupils in 
'National schools ; and state how a dictation exercise should bo con- 
■ducted, inclnding coirection of errors. 12 marks. 

4. Desciibe the most efficient metliod of teaching correct parsing, 

12 marks. 

5. Write out notes of a lesson on “ Cleanliness ” for sixth class. 

12 marks. 

6. Why are children so much inclined to guessing in their answering 

in grammar ? How is this guessing to be prevented 1 6 marks. 

7. Describe tlie way in which you exercise pupils of first class in reading 

at sight words “ promiscuously chosen,” and stete the evil which this 
exercise countera^. ^ mai’ks. 

8. Write out the programme of gi’ammar for pupils in second stage of 

fifth class. ^ ® marks. 

9. Give the substance of the Board’s practical rule for the promotion 

of cleanliness, neatness, and decency. ^ ^ 9 marks. 

10. What are tke- principal causes of defective classification and the 

evils resulting from it ^ 6 marks, 
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METHODS.— 60 Marks. 

One kour and a half allowed. 

N.B . — Thejirst question must he attempted, and not mors than three of 
those which follow. 

1. Draw up in proper form, notes of a half-hour lesson on Tea.^^ 

30 marks. 

2. What very conmioii fault prevails among teachers when a ques- 

tion has been answered cori’ectly by one pupil after being missed by 
several? . marks. 

3. Wiiat pait of an answer is most commonly imperfect? 

10 marks. 

4. Wli at are tlie two great faults of pupils’ reading ? To what extent 
should the teacher go in correcting errors ol pronunciation in reading ? 

10 marks. 

5. Describe the two ways of putting a question in class or gallery 

teaching, ^ marks. 

6. What is “ incidental teacliing” ? 5 marks, 

7. “ That bad man got my gold watch by theft.” 

Give five questions which you would ask first class oliildren on the 

subject matter of this sentence. 5 marks. 

GRAMMAR. — 60 Marks. 

Two hours allowed. 

N.B .— three questions to he attempted in addition to the pwrsing 
which must he taken vp, 

1. Pai-se fully the words in italics, and supply the ellipses, if any, in 
the following sentence ; — Sancho Panza was a lahourer whom the Don, had 
persuaded to act as his squire by promising to make him governor of the 

island he co7iquered. 30 marks. 

2. State the cases in which capital letters should be used. 

10 marks. 

3. Hame the several classes of Koims that are used in the singular 

number only. J 0 marks. 

4. What are the fom’ principal concords of syntax ? Give the special 

mles applying to each of them respectively. 10 marks. 

5. Distinguish in use between his as a possessive adjective pronoun, 
and as the possessive case of the personal pronoun he. 5 marks. 

•6. Wlien have verbs of cjiDing, naming, <hc., the same case after 
them that they have before them ? 6 marks. 

7. WTien the subject of a verb is a collective noun, what determines 
the number of the verb ? 5 marks. 

GEOGRAPHY.— 60 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

H. B . — The Map must he attempted, and not "ino^'e than three of the ‘ 

questions which follow. 

I. Draw an outline map of the Province of Connaught, marking, 

with names, the mountains and the inlets of the sea. 30 marks. 

^2. WTiat is “ climate ” ? Upon what does it chiefly depend 1 Men- 
tion three special circumstances whitdi may affect it. 10 marks. 
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3. "Whera are the following towns : — Clii'istiania, Medina, Lima, AppmOUsM. 

Eosetta, Leyden 1 ^ 10 marLa. Exami- 

4. What ai-e trade winds and monsoons 1 10 marks. aoHon 

5. Name the chief rivers of England, the waters into which they Qcestions. 

flow, and one town on each. 5 marks, 

6. Name the principal deserts in the world, and say where eacli is 

situated ? 5 marks. ® •’“P'™- 

7. Mention the British possessions in Asia, and the principal towns 

in them. 6 marks. 


ARITHMETIC.— 100 Marks. 

Two hours allowed. 

N.B . — The first question must be attempted, and not more than three of 
those which follow, 

1. (a.) Show clearly that practice is a method of workuig a class of 

questions in proportion. 

(?).) Explain the reason of the special rales for finding the price of 
acres, roods, and perches, and of owts., qrs., and lbs. 

40 marks. 

2. What principal lent on 1st January, 1882, at per cent per au- 
nura, would amount to £1000 on 29th September of same year 1 

20 marks. 

8. By selling muslin at 3s. 1 Jd. per yard there is a loss of 2 per cant 
At what price per yai-d must it he .sold so as to gain 25 per cent,? 

• ■ 20 marks. 

.4. If 27 men can reap a field in 13 days, in what time will 21 women 
reap the same field, supposing that 4 men do as much work as 5 
women 1 20 marks. 

5. If £11 12s. Ocl. ineUver weigh 2'8978 lbs. avoirdupois, what will 
he the weight of a bag containing £100 worth of silver coin,s 1 

10 marks. 

6. Eeduoe 586046J square yards to acres, &C., statute measure. 

10 marks. 

■ 7. A person transfers £400 stock from a 3 per cent, stock at 72, and 

invests the proceeds in a 4 per cent, stock at 90. Bind the alteration 
in his income. 10 marks. 


SPELLINCr BOOK, &o. — 50 Marks (including 20 for Dictation). 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B.' — Onl^ three questions to he attempted. 

The Dictation exercise is taken from the Eifth Book of Lessons— 
Falls of Niagara — “ The impending cliffs,” Ac., down to “ some 
bewildered animal over the precipice.” 

1. Give the present parcioipleof each of the followmg verbs ; — dniicas, 
omit, reveal, and visit, and account for the speUmg in eaoli case. 

10 marks. 

2. What are the words pronounced exactly like fellow and like room. 

Give the meaning in every case. lOraarks. 

3. Give the various applications (or meanuigs) of each of the follow- 

ing words, as given in the fifth class of verbal distinctions ; — Bill, perch, 
stock, mould 10 marks. 
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ApptMixTA. 4. Distingiiisli iu proniuiciatiou and. in meaning the following pairs 
Esar^ of words as given in the Foiirtli CUua: — Use, gill, entrance, mow. 
nation ® marts, 

QuestioD 6 . 5 , Wlmt words are liable to be confounded by incorrect speakers witli 
ilfoni^K. elicit, and spaciom respectively ^ Give the meaning of each 

’ ’ word. 5 marks. 

D Papers. 0 ^ ‘Write out the fifth rule for spelling, and the exceptions to tliat 
rule. h marks. 


LESSON BOOKS.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

— Tkn composition niiist be attempted, and not more t/um three of the 
gmstioois which foUeno. 

1. As an exci’cise in composition, write orit in yoiu’ own words the 

substanco of the lesson on TIhe Northern Seas. 20 marks. 

2. Say where Edmund Burke was born ; for what profession he was 

first destined ; in what celebrated trial he distinguished himself j who 
and wliat bis father was ? 10 marks. 

3. Describe the impression produced by Sheiidan’s famous speech, in 

wliich he brought forward the charge against Wai’ren Hastings touching 
the spoliation of the BeguTtLS. 10 marks. 

4. Quote the twelve lines from the Deserted Village beginning “ Be- 
side yon straggling fence.” 10 marks. 

5. Quote the steuza beginning '‘Still is the toiling hand of care.” 

5 marks. ' 

C. Give the meaning of oUa^odrida, Begum, seneschal, prunella. 

5 marks. 


MUSIC.— 50 Marks. 

One hoiu' and a half allowed. 

N. B . — Attempt No. 1 question, and any tJt/ree of tlis questions which 

foUow. 

1. On tho ordinary stave, write down an instance of a minor second, 
a -major tliii’d, a perfect fifth, and a pluperfect fourth. 20 marks. 

2. Exhibit on tlie^*eat stave the leger line common to the treble and 

bass staves. ‘ 10 marks. 

3. What is tlie effect of an accidental 1 10 marks. 

4. ^hat do we loarn from the shape of a note ? What from its place 

on the staved 10 marks. 

5. Wliat notes of the scale form a common chord or triad 1 Place on 

the treble stave the common chord of Do. 5 marks, 

O. When is a musical passage said to be in common timo 1 5 marks. 


DRAWING.— 50 Marks., 

V Three horns allowed. 

The oxamination consists of three parts ; 

‘ - 1. Freehand Drawing from the Flat, 

• 2 ; Object Dra^ving in Outline. 

‘ 3. Pi’actical Geometry, 

^ ■ I.— FREEHAND DRAWING. 

. A. drawing of on example supplied to be made as directed* 
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II— OBJECT DRAWING IN OUTLINE. AjipmducM'- 

The examiner should place on a small drawing board (about 18 inches Exami- 
by 13 inches) two common flower pots about 8 inches diameter at top, ”“hon 
one standing, the other lying beside it in any position ; the two flower 
pots should touch each other, and should be placed about the centre of Moniircsxt. 
the board. r — 

Then place the above group of objects about 3 feet C inches from the ’ 
floor. 

The board and both flower pots are to be drawn, and the drawing 
should fairly fill the paper on which it is made, 

III— PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 

Note. — Any three of the following questions may be attempted, 

1.- Make any irregnlar 5 sided rectilineal figure, and then mate an 
exact copy of it. fl marks. 

3. On a straight line li long describe a regular polygon of 5 sides. 

6 marks. 

3. Dssoribe a circle with a radius of 1 inch, and draw a tangent to it 

from any point in the circnmierence. 6 marks. 

4. Find a. mean proportional between two lines, the longer being 24 

inches and the shorter 1 inch. G marks. 

5. Make an isosceles triangle, the bass being 3 inches long and the 

vertical angle 45°. 6 marks. 

6. Draw a straight line 4 inches long, and divide it into 6 equal parts. 

6 marks. 


MALES. 

GREEK.— 50 Marts. 

Two hours and a half allowed. 

N.B . — Oydy fm questions to he attempted 

1. Translate: — XENOPHON — Anabasis. 

WC fiiv ffrpfltrijy^aovra ravTriv rqy aT^p.Ti)yiav fiT}otlg v/xuv \tyirii}. iroXXa 
■yu{i ivopii ^ kjioi ToDro oi iTOitjTiov' u)Q dk np iv^pi tp av HkijvBe Trucofiai ^ 
Svvarbv fj-aXiara, 'iva tlSi}TS Zri xai Mffrafiai wc ng iccci (!XXoc /laXiara 

fiwfipoi-TTWV. fUTd TOVTov «XXofc* avi<7rr]i iiriSuKvig fiiv rt)v ivifdiiav rov rd TrXota 
airelv KiKsiiovrog, HaTrfp •t£Klv rbv aroXov Kipav fir} ‘roiQVfihcv, I’niSuKvig Se 
•tie >)y*;wva aireiv Trapd rourov t? Xi/juttivd/tt^a rr)v Trpa^iv. li Kai 

Ttp i}ytfl6vt TTlOTtVCOfltV <p civ JivpOG SlSlp, 7t «Ctt»X^£l KOll Ttl &Kpa r/filv KtXdciv 

KvpoV‘7rpoKaTa\afijidv6iv. I., 3. 

10 imu'ks, 

2. Translate pEMOSTnENES— 

Tavra 8i) ravra S(i ffoviSovrag arravTag fioyQtiv icnt dvoiOdv tKiXae ritv 
•jrSXtfiov, ToOc d^6pQvg, 'iv virlp rwv -TroXXCv wv KaXtuc iroioSvrtg txovai 
fiiKpi avaKioKovTig to. Xciird caprr&VTai doiSiQ, roig 8’ tjXttcfjt, Xva n}v roO 
7 ToXf^£Tv i/iT£jpftiv lif rp ‘I’tXtJTTTou KTTjadptvoi ^optpoi (piXuKtg ri}e otKEuic 

diCEpatou ykvuvrai, Tovg $k XiyovTixg, 'iv ai rUv ‘miroXirivfiiviiiv' airroXg tvOvvat 
• ysvwvTai, (if brroV &tt av itfiag TTfpitrrp rd irpdy/iara, Toiovroi Kpirai xai 

‘ Tviv 7re7rpayfikvu>v aifToXg tcTtaOe. xP*?®’rA 6 stij ttovtoc 2v£tcct. X. 

10 marks, 
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3. TrauRlate:— Homek— / iiad 

rax^ff fif'V tTTTrot 
i'Xrov wnjSfiflTWff KoIXas tTri v^ac 
Ttp> Si Kar S^daXfiZv kpe^twii vvX iKuXvij/tVf 
ytitTTt S' ilom'orw, Atto 51 ^vx^v tKairvaatv. 

Ti)\e 5* airb cparcg fiaKs Sktr^ara aiyaXSevTa^ 

afnrvKo^ KupvfaXSv re I5i 7rXem)v dvadia[itiv 
K(>'^5(fiv6v 9‘t o ol 5 wk£ 'AippoSirtj 

fjfiari ry 8^6 ftiv »:opl;6a^oXoc t^ydyeO' "Uisrwp 
i* oofiov 'ITeriiavoc, iTrei rrSpe fivpia tSva. 
dfiipl 5k fuv yaXofp re Kui ftVarlpf? «Xeg icrav, 
a” £ [urd atpioiv tlxov drvZofihrjv d-iroXiaBai. 

7} S' iitii oSv dftTrvvro Kui ic <j>pkva dvfibQ dykpOrj, 

dfi^XrjSijv yoowaa /mtA Tpu^aiv hixey, XXII., 460-476. 

10 marks. 

4. Translate into Greek ; — 

And when the boy lias learned his letters, and is beginning to under- 
stand what is wntten, as before he understood only what was spoken, 
they put into his haiicla the works of great poets, which he imds at 
school ; in these aie contained many admonitions and many tales- and 
praises, and encomia of ancient famous men, which he is requii-ed to 
learn by heart. 10 marks. 

5. Ti'amslate into Greek ; — 

I suffer the same os you. 

I am coining to aid you. 

I arrived fii*st. 

The archon for the time. 

To be tned for murder. 10 marks, 

G. Parae fully, in ATiabasis, -tKrjffdi, 

„ „ Demosthenes Trepiffry, 

,, „ Uiadj yjpare. 10 marks. 

7. Writedown the genitive singular of: — 3oT«, ayyjp, ypavs, Zcvfi, 

yai>c, Sopv. 6 marks. 

8. What in geneml are the different relations expressed, when a pre- 

position is followed by the Genitive, Dative j Accusative, respectively] 
Give definite examples, two for each case. 5 marks, 

9. Give the idiomatic English equivalent of : — 

aXXwfi T£ Ka(, it itp' firjTi ye, 6l6s re, oaov cv, on— dXXa ml, 

ovKirif oviraif wf £TOf itirEtv. 6 marks. 

10. (a.) Describe the legislation of Lycui’gua, and its general tendency, 
(fi.) Write notes on the following : — Ostracism, Parthenon, 

5 marks. 

LATIN.— 50 Marks. 

TSvo hours and a half allowed. 

N.B . — Only five qtiestAons to he attempted. 

Translate : — 

1. Ac primo adventu exercitns iiostri crebraa ex oppido excuraiones 
faciebant, parvulisque proeliis cum nostiis contendebant ; postea vallo 
pedum duoclecim in cheuitu quindecim millium crehrisque castellis ch- 
cummumti oppido sese continebant. XJbi vineis actis, aggere exstructo, 
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turriai prooul constitui viderunt, piimum irridere ex muro atque incre- ■^ppi^dixid. 
pitare vocibiis, quod tanta taachinatio ab tanto spatio instniei'etur : qui- 
busnam manibiis aut quibus viribus praeserfcim homines tantulae staturao nation ' 
(uani plerumque homiuibus Gallis prae magnitudine corporam suorum 
brevitas nostra contemptui est) tanti oneris turrim in muro sese 
coUocare conjiderint 1 — Caesak, II., 30. 10 marks. Teac?K 7 >. 

Translate : — 

2. Tandem nequicquamjumentis atque hommibns fatigatis castra in. 
jugo posita, aegerrime ad id ipsum loco purgato, tantum nivis fodien- 
dum atque egerendum fuit. Inde ad nipem muuiendam, per quam 
uiiam via esse poterat, milites ducti, quum caedendum esset saxum, 
arboribus circa immanibus dejeotis detrunoatisque struem ingenteni lig- 
nonim faciunt, eamque, quum et vis venti apta faciendo igni coorfca 
esset, succendunt, ardentioque saxa infuso aceto putrefaciunt. Ita tor- 
ridam incendio rupem feiTo pandunt niolliuntque anfractibus modicis 
clivos, ut non jumenta solum sed elephanti etiam deduci possent.— 

21, 37. 10 marks. 

Translate : — 

3. Evodo ad summi fastigia oulminis unde 
Tela manu raiseri jactabant irrita Teucri. 

Turrim, in piuecipiti stantem summisque sub astra 
Eductam tectis, unde omnis Troia videvi, 

Et Banaam solitae naves et AchaTca castra 
Aggressi feiTo circum, qua summa labantes 
Juncturas tabulata dabant, convellimua altis 
Sedibus ; impulimusque ; ea lapsa repente ruiuam 
Cum sonitu traliit et Banalim super agmina late 
Incidit. Ast alii subeunt; nec saxa, nee ullum 
Telorum interea cessat genus. — uEneid, IL, 452-469, 

10 marka 

4. Translate into Latin : — 

' In the battle against the Etruscans the Alban dictator withdrew to 
the' hills ; but when the Etruscans were defeated he descended to the 
plain, and congratulated the Roman king. Tullus pretended to be 
deceived. On the following day he summoned the two armies to receive 
their praises and awards. The Albans came ^vithout arms, and were 
siuTounded by the Roman troops. They then heard their sentence. 

Their dictator was to be tom in pieces by horses driven opposite ways. 

10 marks. 

5. Translate into Latin : — 

Every man must use his own judgment. 

He deserves to be loved. 

I feared he woidd not come. 

Who can deny that a banquet is preparing ? 

The time of the elections is fixed for the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth of September. 

He invested a large sum of money at 12 per cent. 10 marks. 

. 6. Account for the mood of irridere and of conjidereni in the passage 
from Caesar, for the case of nivis in the passage from Livy. 

10 marks. 

7. jv/vo^ JmgOf fuiBTeOf Tiecto, JlindOi 5 marks. 

8. What verbs take a double accusative ? ‘ 6 marks. 

9. Narrate the chief events of the war with Pyri’hua. 5 marks. 

10. Write out the rules determining the cases in which the place 

.I(in, at, or to,) should be put when the name of the place is a Latin 
proper name. .... 5 marks. 

' ' 2b 
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FBENCH.— 50 Marls. 

Two liours allowed. 

^3. Only fivQ questions are to he attempted. 

Q, disait-il, indigne de ce q.ue Jupiter par ses foudres 
Extra, troublait le del dans les plus beaux jours, Toulut s’en venger sut lea 
Cyclopes qui forgea-ient les loudres,^ et il les de ses flfeclies. 

Aussitot le mont Etna cesaa de vomir des tourbillons de flammes ; on 
n’eutenclit plus les coups des terribles martcaux, qui fi-appaut renclume, 
faisaient g&nir les profondes cavemes de la terre, et les abimes de la 
mer ; le fer et roirain, n’^tant plus polia par les Cyclopes commen^aient 
i se rouiller. Vulcaiu, furieux, sort de sa foumaise ; quoique boiteux, 
il monte en diligence vers I’Olympe ; il arrive suant et convert d'une 
noire poussid’e dans TassembUe des dieux ; il fait des plaintes ameres, 
— TelcmaguSt Liv. H. 10 marks. 

Translate : 

2. Tin pauvre BUclieron, tout convert de rame'e, 

Sons le faix dn fagot anssi bien que des ans 
Crdmissant, et oourb6, marohait a pas pesans, 

Et tuchait de gagner sa cbaumine enfumee. 

Enfin, n’en poiivant plus d’offort et de douleur 
Il met bas son fagot, il soiige ^ son malheur ; 

Quel plaisir a t-il eu depuis qu’il est an monde 
eat-il un pins pauvre en la machine ronde ? 

Point de pain quclquefois, et jamais de repos. 

Sa femme, ses enfants, les soldats, les impdts, 

Le cr^ucier et la corv6e, 

Lui font d'un malliem'eux la peinture acbevde. — I a Eontaike. 

10 marks. 

Translate : 

3. Ce secret dans le temple est encore renfenn^ . 

Les enfants de Levi la troupe partag^e 
Bans nn profond silence aux poites s’est rangiio 
Tons doivent a la fois precipiter leurs pas. 

Et crier pour signal : Yive le roi Joas [ 

Mais mou pfere defend que le roi se hasarde, 

Et vent qu’Azaiias demenre pour sa garde. 

Cependant Athalie, un poignard d la main, 

Bit des faibles remparts de nos poi*tes d’airain ; 

Pour les rompre elle attend les fatales machines. . 

Et ne respire enfn que sang et que mines. — AthaUe, Acte V. 

10 marks. 

Tiunslate tlie following sentences into French ; 

4. Has the doctor any money 1 I have neither the book nor the 

paper. You have not the housed Are you right or wrong.1 Yon 
have your pen and outs. My brother and sister are satisfied. Have 
you any more books ? I have no more books. How old are yoni 
I am. more than twenty. XO marks. 

Translate'into French ; 

5. Happy ap they who amuse while instructing themselves, and who 
take pleasure in cultivating tb^* mind by the sciences! In whatever 
place adverse fortune may throw them^ they carry always with them 
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therewith to entertain themselves j and the ■wearisomeness which 
devours other men even in the midst of delights, is unkno'wn to them. E^amU ^ 

10 marks, nation 

6. (u.) Name the French possessive pronouns. Write in French Q“ «3tion s. 

tlmr house, thy pens, our tahUi Jds cow, your meadows. Mole 

(&.) Give the English equivalents for the following pronouns, gui 
gue, quoi, dont, lequel, distinguishing their, meaning and use. Ertw 

lO marks. 

7. Write in words 1,200 fraTics, 502 men, (the year) 1884, lai 

June, \7th April.' 5 marks. 

8. Write out the persons of the pluperfect indicative of avoir and of 

the imperfect subjunctive of itre. 5 marks. 

9. Give -any one- rule for the use of the subjimciive mood, with an 

example in illustration of it. 5 marks. 

10. Give the perfect tense and perfect participle of each of the fol- 
lowing verbs— wander, plaire, ccncdre, naUre. 5 marks. 


IE.ISH! — 50 marks. 

Two hours allowed. 

N.B.— Tbw are to attempt only five questions, via. : — Wo^ more than one 
in A, not more than two in B, and not more than two in 0. 

^ In case of grossly had Gaelic spelling, the whole exercise 
trill he cancelled. 

A, — ^Translation from English to Irish. 

1. Translate into Irish : — 

“ He was occuj»ied abroad all day, and had not time to get the dan- 
gerous ffl. ng extracted from the serpent’s moiith. In the evening, he 
returned to his dwelling, considerably excited with liquor, and began 
to exhibit- tricks -with his snakes to various persons who were around 
him at the time. The newly-caught snake darted at his chin and bit it. 
The poor juggler was sobered in an instant. ‘ I am a dead man 1 ’ he 
exclaimed; ‘ nothing can save me.’ ” 10 marks. 

2. Translate into Irish 

*'Then Moses stretched forth his rod over the sea, and the Lord 
caused the waters of the sea to di'nde, so that a passage was opened to 
the children of Israel, and they passed through it on dry land, the 
watem being as mountains on their right hand and on their left.” 

6 marks. 

B.~ Translation prou Irish into English. 

3. Translate these two passages : — . . 

(a.) banojx np,a npf T)eag-[,qoic 05 ckcnnaib Weinuo-o iran fontiui^p: 
ogtip ha h -6 a Uon, rpiocoo ma© ap. irmip asup an tiihip c^unna ap 
cip, dinail poitlpgiof an pann po 

“CpI piciu mile, mo-D n-glei 
CCp. cipagup ap uipse; 

CCp 6 Won tonop 6 a 'o-coigi 
Clarnitt 'Neimioxi *Don cojail.. 

( 6 .) Clan *do bd-oapfa ap an 50 caoipeccc ceon 730 

thumcip pig an 'Dorfiam cusam ann, a^up -00 compacamap le cetle 
5 'up baineappa on ceann ’oe. • IG marks. 

Z B 2 
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AppendizM. 4^ Translate tliese two passages : — 

Era'iX (a.) TDo lTlioniT,oinn TniiTiiaTi arm po. 

QueiSoni. r.o6cam, lomoriiio, •od 661510* ITluriiGin -oo r!-'ofc,OilioUa 

Oloim, naonaitt lao ’n-a 5-0615 ficmnaiB afv a ■o-tiuSCOfi Ha C615 
Ttackert. Triiiihaiti. CCii ceTO-iTn'ii., □!!. a ti-uti5co!i, 'Ciia'Dmiirhaiti, of 6 a fav 6 
Eitm. t6im Ctionscolamn 50 8lise Xlhdlo. 

(h.) Pfiic m TO-tfiaTiaTi, ociif jio h-eifibati t>o "Oeitnne mtiO]fi.iio in 
■fap,at)C(n no i:nine, ocuk’ afbe(xc an jpibe n^if cen ni no’n b^ncroati nu 
■coniail.c. "Oo befic in 5i!Xa no an bjxanan laji na puine. 10 marks. 

6. Translate these two passages : — . ' ; 

(a.) Cpidp, caoipoc no 6lannaib Heiriiion no inoiTin Gipe eaccop|to 
a n-cpi' itiffiiB, bedtac, Simeon, asup b^ion&n a n-anmanna. S“Baip 
beocac 6 'Chdip.inif 50 boinn. 

(6.) Xio Bion5 Diapmuin op a conla an con pin, asup no nfiipj 
Spainne map an 5-ceunna, asup a niibaipu pia- 5 marks. 

6. Translate these two passages ; — 

(a.) CC neipra npons 5«p ab lan redpa b-ingiona Ctiain cotuig no 
fiici5 1' apcup, 5onan nccneapBan pin no ctnpiop pann ap an nuain 
nap ob copac “Puapup 1 ppalraip Chaipb " ann po p'op.' 

(i.) Tbo gbtiaip TOiapmmn map apaiB 5ltdmne 05iip TTluanan asup 
po mapB mncfban rpf b-eip5 n6iB an oitce pn 511P caiteanap a 
5-cmn. 6 marks. 

C. — Gbammah. 

7 . Give the tliree mlea that apply to all Irish declensions, and illus- 
trate each. 10 marks. 

8. Explain what is meant by the historical present. What forms of 

the verb are used to express it 1 Give examples. 10 marks. 

9 . Mention an Irish inflection still used in the wi-itten language but 
dropped in the spoken language, and illustrate by an example. 

6 marka 

10 . Identify and give the modern names of the following places men- 

tioned in the preceding questions; — 'Cuotimu'iiain, bdim Chor5CotaiTin, 
■Cdipimp, and boinr. 5 marks. 


MUSIC. — (60 marks.) 

Two hours allowed. 

N.B.— Oniy fve qmsiions to he attempted. 

1. Write in treble and bass clefs the major and minor scales which 

have the note Si flat (B[i) for Sub-dominant. 10 marka 

2. Write above and below this note 

a minor third; a major seventh; an imperfect fifth; an augmented 
• second ; h pluperfect fourth. 10 marks. 

3. Write one bar in each of the following times, marking the accent 

ineach— I, (j; and S. 10 marks. . 
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6. Write the signatures of the followitig major scales ; — Do natural ; 

Do sharp ; and Do flat. 6 marts. 

7. A man, a hoy, and a ■vroman sing the following — 



Do they all three sing the actual tones here given? Dxplain your 
answer. . fi marks. 

8. How many major, and how many minor Sixths in every scale? 

Between what sounds do the minor Sixths occur? 3 marTcR. 

9. Define the following terms ; — 'Clef, interval, bar. scale, accent, 

emphasis. 6 marks. 

10. 15'ame the Consonant and the Dissonant intervah, Which are 

the perfect and which the imperfect consonances. 5 marks. 

EXAMINATION FOE. TEACHEES' CEETIFICATES. 

DEAWING. 

Three ?iours aUoiced /or this examination. 

The examination consists of three pai’ts : — 

1. Freehand Drawing from the Flat. 

2. Practical Geometry. 

3. Object D^a^viIlg in Outline, 

N.B. — ^The name of the teacher, of his school, and the date, to he 
written on each paper used. 

X— FREEHAND DRAWING.— (50 marks.) 

TiTne allowed — cww hour. 

A drawing of an example siipplied to be made as directed. 

II.— PRACTICAL GEOMETRY— (50 marks.) 

N.B. — Only five qy^tions to he attempted. 

Time aUowed — one hour. 

1, Draw the plan and elevation of a right cylinder lying on the 
horiaontai plane and having its axis parallel to the vertical plane, and 
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slio-w tho true form of the section made by a plan© passing tbrougb the 
centre of the axis of tho cylinder at right angles to the vei*tical plane, and 
inclined at 45® to the horizontal plane; axis of cylinder 3 inches, diameter 
of cylinder ^ inches. 10 marks. , 

2. Tho foci of an ellipse are 2J inches apar^- the longer axis is 4 

inches, describe the ellipse. • 10 marks. 

3. In a circle 3 inches diameter, inscribe a cinque-foil,’^ i.e., -within 
a circle iosciibe five equal semicircles having their diameters adjacent. 

1.0 marka 

4. Make any irregular six-sided rectilineal figure, and make a square 

equal to it. ‘ ^ 10 marks. 

5. Make a rectangle having an area of 4 square inches, the shorter 

sides being eacli 1^ inches long. 10 marks. . 

6. About a cii-cle f inch diameter describe four equal circles, each 

touching tv70 others and the given circle. 5 marks. 

7. Make a triangle, the sides to he 3, 2|-, and 2 inches respectively, 

and in it inscribe a ch'cle. - 5 marks, 

8. Draw an indefinite straight line AB, and on it, commencing at A, 
mark ofi^ in continuation AC 1 inch, CD ^ inch, DE 1 A inch, EE ^ inch, 
and FG finch. Then divide another L^raight line LM, .5-J inch long, 
into five parts j the parts of LM to be proportional to those of AB. 

5 marks. 

9. Draw a straight line AB 2 inches long, at B make a perpendicular 
BC 1^ inches long, and through C draw CD making an angle CDA 125®, 

5 marks. 

10. In a map a distance of 1 inch represents §■ of a mile, oonstmet 
the scale, then draw a stinight line representing 8 miles 5 furlongs. 

6 marks. 

m— OBJECT DRAWIITG IlST ODTLI2TE.— (50 marks.) 

Twie allowed — ons hour. 

The examiner 'will place two chairs, one standing, the other lying on 
tiie floor in any position beside it ; the chairs should be in contact 

Both chairs are to be drawn, and the drawing should fairly fill the 
paper supplied. 


BOTANY.— 50 Marks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B . — Only Jive questions to be attempted. 

1. In giving a botanical desciiptiou of a plant, in what order should 

the parts be described ? Give a comj)lete example. 10 marks. 

2. State which of the following oiders of plants are totally free from 

unwholesome properties ? Give the botanical description of one of those 
orders, and name some of its species : — RammculaceaB, Malvacese, Le- 
guminosse, Eosaceae, LabiatE. 10 marks. 

3. Define drupe, berry, and pome ; and describe a raspberry. 

10 marks. 

4. Name species of the order Droseracem common in thi s country; 

say in what sort of localities they are found, and for what they are most 
remarkable T ' ' 10 marks. 

6. For what medicinal propeHy is the Gentian tribe valuable 1 In what 
part of the plant does tlm.t property reside ? Which is the only Irish 
species of the order that has divided leaves ? IQ marks., 

6. Name a vegetable production in which magnesium occurs abuncl-r 
‘ 5 marks. 
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7. In wliat parts of plants precisely do stomata ooci-.r ; and what AppmdixX. 

classes of plants are destitute of those org<ons ? 5 mai’ks. Exwir" 

8. In what respects do the stems of exogens differ from those of 

endogens ? How are the stems of acrogens formed ? 5 marks. Questions* 

9. Describe technically {a) a strawberry runner ; (J) a potato. 

5 marks. Teachers, 

10. The Poppy tribe and the Pumitory tribe are closely allied. How ^TT“ 

may plants of the one order be’ readily distinguished from those of the * 
other (a) by their corollas, (5) by their juices ? 6 marks. 

FEMALES. 

FUENCH.— 50 Marks 
One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B . — Only jive questions to he oMe'm/pted. 

1. Translate: — 

Nous eumes assez longtemps un vent favorable pour aller en Sicile ; 
mais en suite uno noire tempSte d^robaleciel duos yeux, ct nous fumes 
envelopp^s dans nne profonde huit, A la lueur des feclairs, nous 
apercumes d’autres vaisseaux exposes an m^me p6ril ; et nous recon- 
nllmes bientdt que c’dtaient les vaisseaux d’Ende ; ils n’etaient pas 
moins d craindre pour nous que les rochei's. Aloi*s je compris, mais troji 
tard, ce que Vardeur d’lme jeunesse impnidente m’avait empeebe de 
considerer attentivement. T^ilhnaque, Liv. I. 

1 0 marks. 

2. Translate : — - 

11 ne se faut jamais moquer des miserables : 

Car qui pent s’assurer d’dfre toujouvs heureux ? 

Le sage Esope, dans ses fables, ' 

Nous en donne un exemple ou deux. 

Celui qu’en cesvers je propose, 

Etles siens, cesontm&me chose. 

Le lifevre et la perdrix, concitoyens d’un champ, 

Vivoient dans un etat, ce semble, assez tranquille ; 

Quand une meute s’approchant 
Oblige le premier ^ chercher un asilo : 

II’ s’enfuit dans son fort, met les chiens en defaut, 

* Sans mSme; en exceptev Brifaut. 

Eniin il se traJiit liii-m6me. La Foxtaine — Fables, 

10 mai'ks. 

3. Ti'anslate : — 

J’ai fait ce que j’ai pu pour m’en rendre maitresse. 

Cependant, croyez-moi, seigneur, le peril pre^e. 

Rdservona cet enfant pour un temps plus heureux. 

Landis que les mechants d^liberent entire etix, 

Avant qu’on I’environne, avaut qu’on nous Tan-ache, 

TTne seconde fois sooffrez que je Ic cache ; 

Les portes, les chemins lui sont encore ouvei'ts. 

' Faut-il le transporter aux plus affi*eux dSserts 1 
Je suis prdte : je sais xme secrete issue 
Par oh, sans qu’on le voie, et sans etre apercuo, • 

De Ceiron avec lui travei-sant le torrent, 

J'irai dans le desert ohjadis en pleuraut, 

Et cherchantcorome nous son solut dans la fuiic, 

Da-vid d’un filsrebelle dvitalapoursuite. Atkalie, Acte III. 

10 marks,- 


Fhnale 
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4. Ti-anslate into lYench ; — 

Have you good pens i No, but I have bad ones. I have quite as 
many as you. Have you any more coffee 1 I have only a little. I 
have but one friend — she has many friends. How old is your sister 1 
She is only ten. I am very cold. 10 marks. 

5. Translate into French ; — 

What increased still more the grief for his loss is, that his son had 
neither love for the sciences nor esteem for virtuous men. The greatness 
of his father bud contributed to render him unworthy to reigu. He 
had been brought up in indolence and brutal pride ; he regarded men 
as nothing, believing that they were made only for him, and that he was 
of a different nature from them. 10 marks. 

6. Compare the adjectives : triste, bon, nmuvais, petit, and the adverb 

pm. • 5 marks. 

7. State fully when the definite article is to bo used in French before 
the names of countries, and when not. Give examples. 5 marks. 

■ 8. Is “ whose ” always expressed in French by dont ? If not, explain 
and Ulustrate by examples the difierent ways of expressing it. 

5 marlrs. 

9. Write out the persons of the present indicative of aihr (to go) and, 

those of the imperative mood of hoin (to drink).. 5 marks. 

10. Distinguish between the uses of second and deuxibme and of an 
and annee ; and express in French the following 

(a.) My Shakespeare is incomplete ; I have lost the second and the 
fifth volume. 

(b.) This work has only two volumes. I shall send you the second 
to-morrow. 

(c.) He visits Dublin every year. 

(d.) We shall go to France next year. 10 marks. 


IRISH— 50 Marks. 

Two hours allowed. 

N.B. — You are to attempt only xrvE questions,, viz .'. — Wot more than one 
in A, not more than two in B, arwl not more than two in C. 

In case of grossly bad Gaelic Spelling, the whole exercise ■ 
will be cancelled. 

A. — TuAxsi.tTioN PEOM Esqlish to Irish.’ 

1. Translate into Irish : — 

“ It is now,” said he, “ two years since it happened ; my wife was 
sitting within the house, near the door; the children were playing 
around her, when suddenly, though it was mid-day, an enormous lion 
appeared, came up, aud laid himself down quietly in the shade, upon 
the very threshold of the door.” 10 marks. 

2. Translate into Irish ; — 

“ They gather a number of the broad leaves of a certain tree, which 
much resembles the elm, and having well besmeared them with a kind 
of birdlime they strew them in the animal’s way.” 5 marks.. 

E, — Teakslaiion peoh Irish to English. 

3. Translate these two passages : — 

(a.) ‘Dd cen hlia-oain. -oditi pofi mpgac ctgup pop. euulaic, go cocc. 
uoib pop pupcoWni a n-Gip,inn, gop peapan coc THhoige h-1oca 
eumroppa, map taio Ctnocal, agup mop ■ciotaijio’o potiidpaiS 
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pafiratbn. CCn-lnliiop, 'DoriiTiann "00 ^ali CiocaL gona ititimciii cuan 
a n-Oifimn. CCf 'D6ib"yio -p-aiiiciofi : — 

Beaccma'D. gabdit twou^* 5ob 
{ - (Xiyviop. 6i]fiionn na n-dfvo-ilia^t 

Le Ciocai 5-C|\1oncoy'ac 5ctnn» 

Uaf paitcib hinbiyv “OhoTiiTnami. 

( 5 .) Ro 'p6)' ajur 110 >’0]ibai|i an cnuih pii 50 ceanii btia-oha,ionnur 
50 ni-bab t fiigectti^ an I'onnac bo -psaoilea* ina cimcioti, ajuj' teac 
oomtluc Bo, Beanarii Bt. 10 marks. 

4. Translate these two passages ; — 

(o.) CCgap map. cu^oBop bncc na Siria pin Ba n-aipe, mo^uiB bo 
BB unam comaipte pena n-Bpaoi pein. Rhinip an Bpaot piu, paipe bo 
cop ap lilctraip n6 ap lonao an dpn’iaij, aguf cuaitbe bo biop caopdainn 
Tio 'j’oca'D cpe ifieita gac niaipb bo bioB 05 aiteipje cuca, ogup rndp 
Beaihna bo nioB a 5-cuipp Bo cojluapacc 50 g-claoaoi-bpti a 
5-cpurimib po fifiunbip Be pn iob ; ajup Ba mat 6 a n-aitbeotat 
Bapipib BO gnlci, nac geubBOOip no cuipp BpuaiUioB nd ctaoclot cuca. 

(6.) CeibebpaiB pinn bo CpimabL, ocup lino potme B'po^baim eicpe 
CO pmndcep po boi popbomn. Wip lam umoppo belt a n-eipinn 
cena no co n-BetaiB pe piliBecc, ap eogla mac Uipspmn ocup mac 
Tlflopna. 10 marks. 

5. Translate these two passages : — 

(a.) Ill b-puaip papioWn ap a cionn a n-eipinn afc cp( loca ajup 
tiaoi n-aibne: anmanna na loc, Loo Liiimnij a n-’Deapriiumoin, Loo 
PoipBpearham 05 'CpftiJ Li ag SLiaB TTlrp pan ITlumain, agup pionnloc 
Ceapa a n-1oppup 'Ooriinonn o s-ConnatcaiB. CCp b 6 iB po paiBiot 
an pann po. 

r (5.) CCsup ip Luotsdipeat po Bd cupa poiiiam an oince pin, a phmn, 
ap TDiapmuiB ; agup b 6 m-bcr6 1 an oiBce pin B’lapppainnpe bgoc opc 
BO Beuppd Bam r, ccj;up ni'op cdpa bhic an uaip pin ind anoip. 

5 marks. 

6. Translate these two passages 

(a.) CCp e Hon coBlin^ BdBop na cooipijpi clanna MetrhiOB ap an 
caicpa po, eiBip luing, Bdipc, tnpotdn, ajup naoriidig, cpiocctB ap 
ddB ap mile eatap. 

(b.) lap pm po cuip ciondl agup ciompugoB ap feocc g-cotaiB na 
^ndi-tpdinne ap aon Idtaip, agup po Sluaip poirne 50 pdimg TOuBpop 
0 B-pmcpa6; agupBO lean lopj ‘OhiapmuBa 50 bun an caoptainn, 
agnp puaip na coopa jan cdirheuB oppta jup itoanap a n-Bditin bioB; 

5 marks. 

7. Give the dative singular and the meaning of each of the following 
norms ; — capa, Gipe, uppa, opBd,;5, dipne, Bd, and cn. 10 marks. 

8. In question 3 (A) there are three words from my one of which yon 
might infer the gender of cnum ; point ont these three words ; show how 
you may infer the gender ; and teU the gender of the word. 10 marks. 

9. How far do personal pronouns agree with their nouns 1 Give 

examples. ' 9 marks. 

10. Identify the following places mentioned in question 5 (a ) : — Loc 
LiiimmS, 'Deapmumom, 'Cpdij U, and loppuf TOomnann 5 marks. 
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jS-s. inversion. 


MUSIC.— 50 Mai'ks. 

One hour and a half allowed. 

3S1.B . — Onljj queatiom to he aiUmpted, 

1 . Name the following intervals, and state what each will become on 

10 mark.^ 

1 2 .8 '4 S 



2. The upper Tetiachord of the Diatonic minor scale is variable.’* 

Explain this statement. 10 marks. 

3. Write out on the stave the note.s of any school song you know. 

10 marks, 

4. Transpose the following into the key of (La flat). 




10 marks. 

5. Bar tke following passage, making any necessary correction : 


10 marks. 

6 . Into Low many classes aj’e woman’s voices usually divided 1 Give 

the average compass of each. 5 marks. 

7. Define the following terms : — - 

Tonic; Loading Kote; Dominant; Sub-dominant Chromatic 
sode. .... 5 marks. 

«. ilow is compound triple time indicated! And how compound 
common. g j^^rkg 

9. Distinguish between a Slur and a Tie; between Solfainv md 

VocaJising; between Andante and Andantino; Largo and Lar^hetto • 

AUegi-o and Allegretto. g ' 

10. In how many ways is i time beaten t What is the value of each 

beat when the movement is slow t When quick 1 5 marks 


EJCAiaNATION EOK TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
DRAWING. 

Three hours allowed. 

The examination consists of three parts : 

1. Freehand Drawing from the Flat 

2. Practical Geometry. 

,3. Object Drawing in Outline. 

N.B.— The name of the teacher, of her school, and the date to b< 
written on each paper used. 

I— FREEHAND DRAWING— (50 Marks.) 

2^me allowed — one hour, 

A drawing of an example supplied to be made as directed. 

II.— PRACTICAL GEOMETRY— (50 Marks.) 

N.B . — Only five ^uesHona to be aitempted, 

Tvme allowed — oji$ how, 

1 . Draw plan and eleVatmn of a right hexagonal priam standing on thi 
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horizontal plane, two of the parallel faces' of the prism being at 50° to 
the vertical plane. Asia of prism 2J inches,. side of hexagon 1 inch, 

10 marks, nation 

2. Describe an oval, i.e., the outline of an egg, the diameter being 24 

inches, . . 10 marks. 

3. On a line 24 inches long de.scribe a regular heptagon. 10 marks, 

4. About a circle of 1 inch diameter describe live eipial circles each 

touching two others and the given ou'cle. 10 marks. 

5. On a line 2J inches long describe a square, then make another 

square of f the area of the first square. 10 marks, 

6. On a hne 3 inches long construct a square, in the square inscribe 

a ou’ole, and in the circle inscribe three equal circles, each touching the 
two others and the larger circle. 5 marks. 

7. Make a triangle, sides 3, 2|, and 2 inches respectively; about the 

triangle describe a cii'cle. S marks. 

8. Make a rectangle, the diagonal being 3 inches long, and the 

shorter sides each I4 inches. 6. marks, 

9. Draw a straight line, at one end of it draw another straight lin n 

perpendicular to it, then trisect the right angle. 5 marks. 

10* Construct a scale on which 80 feet are represented by 5 inches, 
then draw a straight line lueasuring 67 feet by the scale. 6 marks. 


III.- 


-OBJEOT DRA'WIITG IN ODTirNE.— 50 Marks. ' 
Time allowed — one hour. 

The examiner will place two chairs, one standing, the other lying on 
the floor in any position beside it ; the chairs should be in contact. 

Both chairs are to be drawn, and the drawing should fairly fill the 
paper supplied. 


BOTANY.— 50 Marks. ' 

One hour and a half allowed. 

N.B. — Only five questions to be cUtempied. 

1 . Give examples of (a) diclinous, (6) monaeeiam, (c) dioecious plants ; 

and explain those terns. 10 marks. 

2. Explain the terms sessile, perfoliate, palmate, radical, ecarious, 

applied to leaves ; and give examples of such leaves. 10 marks. 

3. Name an order of Exogens characterised by stems swollen at the 

joints, and leaves always opposite and undivided, and frequently of a 
glaucous hue ; and mention three of its genera 10 marks. 

4. Describe hotanioally some commoi* Irish plant of the same order as 

the Fuchsia, or one of the order. Buhiouete. 10 marks. 

5. The Dicotyledons are grouped into the four suh-olasses Thalamiflores, 
Calyoiflores, Monopetals, and Monoohlamyds. Assign to their respective 
sub classes the following Orders, viz.:— Borage, Nettle, Eose, Milkwort. 

,10 marks. 

6 . Mention some of the carbonaceous compounds that enter into the 

composition of plants ; and name and describe that one which goes to 
form the cell walls. 5 marks. 

7. Describe chlorophyll. 5 marks. 

8 . Describe the strnotnre of the leaf (a) of the oak, (5) of the sycamore, 

(c) of grass. - , 5 marks. 

9. Give and explain the technical terms indicative of the position of 

the stamens -in- a fiower, with examples of each, 5 marks. 

10. A complete symmetrical flower consists usually of four or five 

whorls of altered leaves. State how these whorls are placed, and name 
them in proper order. . 6 marks. 
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t— POOE Ujnoirs which Iwcuna contribtttoty from the paasing of the Act 38 * 39 "Viet, cap. 96 (An Act to provide for 

additional Payments to Teach ert of National Schools in Ireland) j also the leapective aouniDta paid out of the Rates, during 
the years 1875-6, 1876-7, 1877-8, 1878-9, 1879-80, 1880-1, 1861-3, 1883-9, 1883-4, and 1881-5. 
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NON-CONTRIByTORY UNIONS. 

II, ^Return sho’wing (a) ntiinber of Bon-contiibutory Poor Law Unions iu each of 

the years 1876-7, 1877-8, 1878-9, 1879-80, 1880-1, 1881-2, 1882-3, 
1883-4 and 1884-5 j (i) number of Schools in these Unions eligible for 
Results Fees; (o) number of Schools' entitled to the additional Results Fees 
contingent on Local Aid; (d) amount of Results Fees (2nd moiety) paid 
to the Teachers of those Schools ; (e) amount locally provided for obtaining 
the Results Fees ; (/) number of Schools in which Local Aid was 
insufficient ; (y) amount lost to the Teachers of those Schools by failuie 
of Local effort. 


t 

Numhorof 
non-oon- 
tributOTy 
Fuor Law 
Unions. 

(«,l 

Number of 
Sohoola in 
these Unions 
eligible for 
RoBUlta Foci. 

t'.> 

Numborof 
Schools 
entitle 1 to the 
additional 
Results Foes 
contingent on 
Local Aid. 

|{ a. both moietlcH 
fc.i 

Amnnnt oL 
Bosnlta Fuus 
(2nd moiety) 
paid to ibo 
Toachois of 
thoso Sohoois. 
fd.) 

‘Antniint locally 
provided when) 
additional 
Rfsulta Poes 
wore allowed. 

(e) 

Number of. 
Schools in 
which iho 
Local Aid 
was 

Ensuiholont. 

U.i 

Amount loat 

to the 

Teacliont of 
ihoso Schools 
by failure of 
Loeal Aid. 

U.) 





£ s. 


“ £ S. 

<f. 


’£ s, d. 

187C-7, 

94 

3,27D 

2,698 

*22,357 13 

8 

40,650 8 

2 

549 

3,040 19 2 

l«77-8. 

124 

4,750 

4,508 

36,301 10 

2 

74,583 3 

10 

242 

935 8 9 

187 El-9, 

135 

5,740 

5,578 

46,440 4 

7 

90.981 6 

5 

168 

643 4 11 

lB79-aO, 

142 

C,0I0 

6,756 

33,526 16 

2 

97,879 10 

8 

254 

1, 340 11 8 

1880-01, 

150 

6,612 

6,148 

67,384 3 

0 

110,293 17 

5 

464 

1,983 U i 

1881-82, 

147 

6,385 

6,075 

S7.505 9 

2 

112,479 J4 

0 

311 

860 10 5 

1882-83, 

143 

6,]5B 

6,730 

55,832 5 

0 

107,417 0 

3 

403 

818 14 8 

1883-84, 

141 

6,103 

5,687 

56,273 13 

0 

103,550 2 11 

416 

786 9 9 

1884-85, 

146 

6,448 

5.781 

62 652 9 

0 

112,596 13 10 

667 

1,097 0 7 


Notb.— In 1880-81 *.ho Non-contributor 7 Unions wore divided into Sohcdulod and Non-soLoduiod UnioBB; foJ" 
details 800 Appendix to Forty-seventh Roport. (Ni. 

Iho aboTO amount £23,357 13y. 8 rf. excaeds tho aum actually paid by £G2T Os, Irf., owing to the failuro of local 
partioi in 74 eases to comply with the nocOBsary forms in time to allow of payment Ixing made before tho oloso of 
tho fiuanoial year. 
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APPENDIX 0. 


Special Tauulition' of Results Examinations of Pupils of 
(1.) Model Schools. 

The total number of Model Schools examined for results within the 
twelve months ended 31st December, 188-1, was 87. 

N umber of pupils on school rolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection : — 

Males, 6,561 ; Females, 4,851 ; Total, 11,412. 


Number who had made 100 attendances or over within the results 
year, and were present and examined on day of inspection for resiiltB 
fees : — 

Males, 4,568; Females, S,522 ; Total, 8,080. 

Per-centage to number on Rolls, 70*8. 

The average daily attendance for twelve months ending last day of 
month immediately preceding the Results Examination in the respective 
schools was : — • 

Males, 4,989 ; Females, 3,576; Total, 3,565, 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 
attendance was 94*3. 

The following figures show the number of pupils examined, and the 
number who passed at the Results Examinations ; — 


GoxDas. 

Ntnnhar 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

Per-centage 

passed. 

Infants, 

937 

922 

98*4 

First Class, 

674 

624 

92-6 

Second Class, 

939 

872 

92‘9 

Third Class, 

1,117 

977 

87-4 

Fourth Class, . 

1,179 

973 

82-5 

Fifth Class, 

1,973 

1,670 

84*6 

Sixth Class, 

1,261 

1,042 

82'6 

Total, . 

8,080 

7,080 

87-6 


Per-centage of pupils examined in each class to the total number ex- 
amined in all the classes : — 


Per-centage in 

Infants’ Grade, 



. 11-8 

Cla£3 1., • 


4 • 



. 6-1 

Class H., « 





. 11-6 

Class nr., 4 


<r « 



. 13-8 

Class IV., • 


• • 



, U-6 

Class V., . 





. 21-4 

Class YL, . 


• • 



. 15-6 

Total, . 


t t 

• 


. lOO'O 
2 C 
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CJb3S I.. 

674 

, 631 

93‘6 

» n„ . 

939 

844 

89*9 

„ III., . 

1,117 

977 

87-5 

IV., 

1,179 

1,024 

§6*9 

V., 

1,973 

1,834 

92-9 

.. VI.. .* 

1,261 

1,222 

&7-0 

Total, 

7,143 

6,532 

^1-4 


15-0 „ in., 

li'8 „ * IT., 


35S S80 93-0 

453' 434 96-0 

497 473 98-7 

817 " 805 98-5 

613 601 98-0 22-7 
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•• (2.) Workhouse Schools. • 

The total number of "Worklioiise Schools examined for results withiD 
the twelve months ended 31st December, 1884, was 159. 

Number of pupils on school rolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection ; — 

Males, 4,581 ; Females, 3,856 ; Total, 8,437- ' 

Number who had niade 100 attendances, or over, within the r^ulta 
year, and were present and examined on day of inspection :i — 

Males, 3,079; Females, 2,398; Total, 5,477. 

Per-ceiitage to number on Rolls, 64‘9. 

i 

The average daily attendance for 12 months ending last day of month 
immediately preceding the Results Examinations in the respective 
schools was ; — 

Males, 3,919; Females, 3,206 j Total, 7,125, 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 
attendance was 76’8. ... 


The following figures show the number of pupils examined, and the 
number who passed at the Results Examinations : — 


GaioBB. 

amber 

examined. 

Nambor 

passed. 

Per-oentage 

passed. 

Infants, 

1,631 

1,517 

93’0 

First Class, .... 

1,160 

976 

84'1 

Second Class, , , . . 

1,014 

850 

83*8 

Tlurd Class, .... 

813 

645 

79‘3 

Fourth ClaM, . * . . 

521 

332 

63-7 

Fifth .Class, ...» 

322 

219 

' 68-0 

Sixth Class, . . . • 

16 

ii 

68-8 

Total, .... 

5,477 


83-1 


Per-centage of pupils examined in each class to ithe total ntimber 
examined in all the classes ^ I 


Per-centage in Infants’ Grade, • 

, 3‘3 

n 

^ Class L, . ■ . 

. 1-4 


Class H., * 1 

. 13-7 

■ 

Class III., . 

. U‘2 

- 

Class IV., . > 

, 7*3 

»> 

Glass V., . 

4-8 

») 

Class VL, , . 1 

0*3 


Total, , • 

,1000 


■ - ■ ■ 2 C 2 
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& ® 


Beading. 





tiBAMMAR. 





Class I., 

1,160 

1,106 

95-3 

29-9 

Class in., . 

813 

607 

74 -O 

511 

„ 11., . 

1,014 

S59 

94-6 

26-0 

„ ■ IV., . 

521 

342 

65-6 

28-9 

,, ni., . 

813 

777 

95*5 

21-0 

„ V., . 

322 

220 

70-2 

19-0 

„ IV., . 

521 

515 

98-8 

14-0 

„ VI., . 

16 

13 

81-2 

1-0 

„ Y., 

322 

318 

98-7 

8-6 






„ VI., . 

16 

16 

100- 

•6 

Total, 

1,672 

1,188 

71-0 

100-0 

Total, 

3,846 

3,691 

95 ‘9 

100-0 

Geography. 





Writing. 





CJM3 III., . 
„ IV., . 

813 

521 

657 

80-8 

49*5 





409 

78-5 

30-3 

Class I., . 

1,160 

1,104 

95*1 

29-4 

„ V., . 

3*22 

248 

77-0 

187 

„ II., 

1,014 

996 

98-2 

26-6 

„ VI., . 

16 

U 

87-5 

1-0 

„ III., . 

813 

803 

.987 

21-4 






„ IV., . 

521 

513 

90-4 

137 

Total, , 

1,672 

1,3-28 

79-4 

iOU-0 

» 

S22 

314 

97’6 

8-4 






» VI., . 

16 

16 

100- 

•5 

Agriculture. 





Total, 

3,846 

3,746 

97-4 

100-0 

Class IV., . 

169 

71 

420 

48*3 






» V., . 

133 

69 

51-8 

87-5 

47-0 

4-7 

Aiutumbtic. 





„ VI., . 

8 

7 

Class I., 

1,160 

1,023 

88-2 

32-6 

Total, 

310 

U7 

47-4 

100-0 

» II-j 

1,014 

883 

87-0 

28-2 






„ III., . 

813 

656 

807 

20-9 






„ IV., . 

521 

840 

6o'2 

10-8 

BoOK-RBGriNU. 





,. V., . 

322 

225 

69-8 

7-2 

Class V., 





1. VI., . 

16 

10 

62 -5 

■3 

34 

30 

88*2 

81-1 





VI., . 

7 

7 

lOO-O 

ia-9 

Total, 

3,846 

3,137 








81-6 

lOO'O 

Total, . 

41 

37 

90-0 

100*0 













Spelling. 










Class L, 

1,160 

1.061 

91-5 

31-4 

Needletwork. 





, II., . 

1,014 

. 878 

BG-6 

26-0 

Class II., . 

440 

422 

95-9 

40-3 

M AIl-j 

81S 

. 674 

82-9 

20-0 

„ III., . 

3-27 

314 

96 0 

30-0 

„ IT., 

5-21 

458 

87-9 

13*6 

„ IV., . 

216 

209 

96-7 

20-0 

M V., 

322 

291 

90-4 

8*6 

« V., . 

99 

S7 

97-9 

9-2 

11 VL, 

16 

15 

937 

■4 

» VI,, . 

5 

5 

100-0 

■5 

Total, 

3,846 

3,377 

87-8 

lOO-O 

Total, 

1,087 

1,047 

9C-2 

100*0 
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(3.) EvENDia Schools. 

The total niunber of evening schools examined for results mthia the 
t-welve months ended 31st December, 1884, -was 63. 

ITumher of pupils on school rolls on last day of month preceding 
inspection : — 

Males, 2,172 ; Females, 1,426; Total, 3,697. 

!N timber who had made 50 attendances, or over, within the results 
year, and were present and examined on day of inspection for rosull.s 
fees : — 

Males, 821 ; Females, 057; Total, 1,478. 

Per-centage to number on llolis, 41-0. 

The average daily attendance for twelve months ending last day of 
month immediately preceding the Results Examinations in the respective 
schools was : — 

Males, 1,195 ; Females, 851 ; Total, 2,056, 

Centesimal proportion of numher examined to the average daily 
attendance was 71*9. 


The following figures show the number of pupils examined and tho 
number who passed at the Results Examinations : — 


Gradbs. 

Number 

oxaminod. 

Number 

pae£od. 

P&r-contftge 

paesod. 

Infants, 



62 

55 

88-7 

First Class, 



170 

125 

73-5 

Second Class, . 4 



244 

168 

68-8 

Third Class, 



283 

151 

53-3 

Fourth Class, 



268 

75 

28-0 

Fifth Class, 



362 

134 

37*0 

Sixth Class, 



89 

20 

22*4 

Total, . , 



1,478 

728 

49-2 


Per-centage of pupils examined in each class to the total numher 
examined in all the classes : — 


Infants’ Grade, 


. 4*2 

Class I., 


. 11-5 

Class II., 


4 16-5 

Class III., 


. 19*2 

Class IV., 


. 18*1 

Class Y., 


4 24-5 

Class YI., 

• • 

4 6-0 

Total, 

< 0 

4 lOO'O 
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(4.) Convent and Monasteey Schools. 

Xhe total number of Convent and Monastery Schools examined for 
results within the twelve months ended 31st December, 1884, was 238. 

Number of pupils on school rolls on last day of' montli preceding 
inspection;— 

Males, 18, -658 ; Females, ?0,I68 ; Total, 88,826. 

Number who had made 100 attendances or over within the results 
year, and were present and examined on* day of inspection for results 
fees : — 

Males, 9,852 i Females, 42,373 ; Total, 52,225. 

Per-cantage to number on Kolls, 587. 
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The airerage daily, attendance for twelve months ending last day of 
mouth immediately preceding the Results Examinations in the respective 
schools was : — 

Males, 11,055; Females, 44,339 ; Total, 55,394. 

Centesimal proportion of number examined to the average daily 
attendance was 94‘2. 

The following figures show the number of pupils examined, and 
the number who passed at the Results Examinations : — 


Qeabes. 

Number 

examined. 

Number 

passed. 

Per-oontage 

passed. 

Infants, . . 

16,877 

16,558 

98- 1 

First Class, 

8,852 

7,581 

8S-6 

Second Class, . 

7,389 

6,270 

84*8 

Third Class, 

6,373 

5,064 

79-4 

Fourth Class, . . 

4,803 

3,392 

70-6 

Fifth Class, 

5,014 

4,042 

80*6 

Sixth Class, 

2,917 

2,624 

86*5 

Total, . 

52,225 

45,431 

86-9 


Per-ceutage of pupils examined in each class to the total number 
examined in all the classes : — 


Per-centage 

in Infants' Grade, . * 

. 32-3 

*) 

Class I., . 

. 16-9 

»» 

Class 11., 

. 14-2 

n 

Glass m., • 

. 12-2 


Class rv., . • 

. 9-2 

» 

Class Y., « « 

. 9-6 

n 

Class VL, 1 ■ . 

. 5-6 


Tota 

. SOO-0 
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IlEiDINO. 

Class I., 

» n., 

„ III., 

.. IV., 


WftlTING, 

Class I., 

n., 

M HI., 
IV., 

» V., 

VI., 


AniTHMEIIC. 
Class I., 

„ H., 

« III., 

H IV., 


S?ELLCtC. 
Glass I., 

,, IL, . 
, III., 

,, IV., 




1 = 1 
a g-3 


Class HI., . 6.373 4,587 

71-9 

32-0 

„ IV., . 4,803 3.875 

70-2 

23*5 

„ V„ . 6,014 3,800 

75-7 

26*0 

„ VI., . 2,917 2,637 

90-4 

18-5 

Total, . 19,107 14,899 

75-3 

100-0 

Gbography, 




Class III., . 

6,373 4,788 

75-1 

33-8 

„ IV., . 

4,803 3,462 

72-0 

24-5 

» V., . 

5,014 3,488 

69-5 

24*6 

.. VI., . 

2,917 2,420 

82-9 

17-1 

Total, 

19,107 14,158 

74-0 

100-0 


AOnTCULTURE. 

Class IV., . 

>. V., . 

« VI., . 


47 19 40-4 18*3 

102 66 64*7 63*4 

37 - 19 51-3 18-3 


186 104 55-9 100-0 


BoOU-IC££PIKQ. 


Class V., 

1,169 

907 

86-1 

60-0 

„ VI., . 

782 

657 

84-0 

40-0 

Total, 

1,941 

1,644 

84-6 

iOO'O 


8,852 7,944 89’7 26-4 NEEnLEWORK, 


6,373 5,116 80-2 17*0 


Class 11., 

6,381 6,126 

96-0 

26-0 

„ HI., . 

5,838 5,647 

97-2 

24-0 

» IV., . 

4,515 4,409 

97-6 

18-7 

» V., . 

4,726 4,666 

98-4 

19-6 

» VI, 

2,792 2,759 

98-8 

11-7 

Total, . 

24,262 23,696 

97-2 

100-0 
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APPENDIX P. 


EePORT of the SUPERINTENBENTS of CENTRAL MoDEL SCHOOLS 

and Marlborough-sxreet Training College for the 
year 1884. 

Training Department, 

March, 1885. 

Gentlemen, — We beg to submit ourKeport upon the Oommissioners’ 

Training College and the Central Model Schools for the year 1884. 

The Training College. 

The college receives both male and female students -who are termed The Tnim- 
Queen's Scholars, and who are trained for the office of teacher under College, 
the National Board. The young men are lodged and boarded in the 
North Great George’s-street Domestic Establishment, and the young 
women in the Establishment in Talbot-street. These establishments are 
suitably fitted up with dormitories, study-rooms, <fec., they liave each an 
efficient staff of officers, and they are under the immediate supervision 
of the professors of the training college. 

The students of each sex attend lectures separately ; and when engaged 
in practical teaching work, the young men are employed in the boys’ 
model schools connected with the college, and the young women in the 
girls’ model achoola Arrangements are however made to allow all the 
students to visit each of the model schools. 

Admission of Queen’s Scholars . — Male candidates for admission to the Admission 
training college must be over seventeen and a half years of age. They of Queen’s 
may be teachei’S, monitors, or pupils of National schools, or others who 
intend to enter the Board’s service as teachers. If the candidates are not 
classed teachers they are required to pass an examination in the subjects 
of the prograrmuefor third class teachers. On entering the college they 
are required to bind themselves to finish their course of training and after- 
wards to adopt the profession of teacher. During their residence in the 
college all the Queen’s Scholars axe boarded and lodged free of expense. 

Classes of Queen’s Scholars in training . — The Queen’s Scholars of ci,^g<vj of 
each sex are divided into three classes — ^these are the general, the special, Queea'a 
and the extern class. To the genei-al class belongs the great body of the 
Queen’s Scholars wlio are called up for the year’s course of training. Tlie 
special class of each year consists of twehe young men and twelve young 
women who are selected from the general class of the preceding session 
for an additional year’s training. These Queen’s Scholars receive a 
separate course of instruction and of practical training in teaching. They 
are allowed to leave the institution at any time that they obtain appoint- 
ments to schools, andothers are summoned to fill bheir places. The special 
class for each year may thus comprise many more than the twenty-four 
Queen’s Scholars called up at the begnming of the session. 

A limited number of students of either sex who wish to become 
teachers, and who choose to board and lodge with their friends in the 
city are allowed to attend the lectiu’es and take part in the teaching 
work. These form the extern class, and do not rank as Queen’s Scholars. 

They pass through the whole discipline of the college in exactly the 
same way as the intern studenta, except that their studies in the evening 
are not carried on under the supervision of the officers of the college. 

They are subjected however to precisely the same tests, and have to pass 
the same examinations as the other students \ and hence they are clawed 
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^twnitoP. at the end of the com-se, and ai-e i-egavded as trained and on a peifeot 

equality -with the students who reside in the establishment. 

MMer' ■ ti'erm of training.--1^hs training course lasts one year, which period 
Schools and includes vacations. The year 188d comprised portions of two ti'aining 
terms— that of 1883-4 and that of 1884-6. The session 1883-4 began 
“ in September, 1883; and in July, 1884, the final examinations for classi- 
fioation were held, after which the college was closed for vacation till 
September of the same year. The session 1884-5 began in September, 
1884, and the final examinations will he held in the month of July, 
1886! 

We have long felt that the period for tranung was too short for most 
of the students admitted to our college. In some instances we found 
the greatest difficulty diuing the short time at our disposal in working 
up some of the more baokwai-d students to tlio requirements of the 
programme. We therefore felt bound to make the following recom- 
mendations, which have been approved by the Commissioners ; — 

(1.) That die present system of special class training be done away 
with. 

(2.) That the period of training for students who are neither principal 
nor assistant teachers of National schools he two years. 

(3.) That for principal and assistant teachers the period he as a rule 
one year ; but that such teachers may ho admitted for the two years’ 
oouise provided tliey resign their .schools before entering the oollege. 

(4.) That in atldition to the classification certificates awarded on the 
results of examination, training certificates be also gmuted on the 
specified conditions. 

Students of the Sessioji 1883—4. — The total number of students who 
entered the college for the Session 1883-4 was 218. Of these the 
mole students numbered 106, and the female .students 112. Of the men 
students 89 belonged to the general class, 16 to the special class, and 1 
to the extern class. The general class of young women numbered 93 
students, the special class 14, and the extern class 5. 

Of the total number of the male students, 16 were principal teachers, 
15 were assistant teachers, 33 pupil teachers, 33 paid morritor-s, and 9 
were pupils of National schools. Of the young women, 26 were principal 
teachers, 21 assistant teachers, 9 pupil teachers, 37 paid monitors, and 
19 were pupils. . . 

Fifty of rile male students were Roman Catholics, 32 were mombers of 
tire late Established Church, 18 were Presbyterians, and 6 were of other 
Christian denominations. Of the yoimg women, 35 were Roman 
Catholics, 34 members of the late Established Church, 34 Presbyterians, 
and 9 were of other Christian denominations. 

The classification of the male students of the general class on entering 
the college was os follows : — Thirty were in second class, 32 in third 
class, and 27 were unclassed. The classification of the young women of 
the gesieral class on entering was as follows ; — Thirty-eight were in second 
class; 39 in third class,- and 16 were unclassed. 

Of the young men who entered the general class, 23 were under 18 
years of age, 62 were between 18 and 25, and 4 were between 25 and 
35 years. The average age was 20-6 years. Of the young women of 
the general class at entrance, 17 were under 18 years of age, 02 were 
between 18 and 26, and 14 were between 25 and 35 yearu The average 
age was-21-1 yeai-6. 

Students of the Session 1884—5. — The total number of students who 
entered for the present session is 208 — 96 young men and 112 young 
women. ■ Eighty-one of , the male students form the general class, and 16 

iO£ the yoimg 


StudouU. 
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women, 91 are in the general class, 15 ai*e, or have been in special class, AppendixP^ 
and 6 are in the extern class. — 

• Of the total number of the male students 1 9 are, or have been, principal Mod? 
teachers, 7 assistant teachers, 24 pupil teachers, 32 paid monitors, n-nd sciwoiBacd 
14 pupils. Of the young women 16 are, or have been, principal teachei-s, 

13 assistant teachers, 9 pupil teachers, 60 paid monitors, and 13 pupils. 

Of the male students, 49 are Roman Catholics, 14 are members of 
the late Established Church, 30 are Presbyterians, and 3 are of other 
Christian denominations. Of the young women, 47 ai’e Roman Catholics, 

27 are members of tli© late Established Chmch, 34 are Presbyterians, 
and 4 belong to other denominations. 

Of the male students who form oxir present general class, 1 holds a 
certificate of the drst class, 29 have certificates of the second class, 33 of 
the third class, and 18 am unclassecl. The special class, during the 
session, contained 3 students certificated in the first class, and 12 in the 
second. Of the young women in our present general class, 31 hold 
certificates of the second class, 51 of the third class, and 9 are unclassed. 

In the special class there have been 9 who hold first class certificates, 
and 6 who hold second class certificates. Of the extems, 2 have third 
class certificates, and 4 are unclassed. 

Of our male students of the present session, 15 were under 18 years of 
age on entering the college, 76 were between 18 and 25, 4 were between 
25 and 30, and I was between SO and 35. The avei-age age was 21‘3 
years. Of the young women, 5 were under 18 years at entei-ing, 102 
were between 18 and 26, and 5 were between 25 and 30. The average 
age was 21 ‘2 years. 

Management of ike Tvainmg GoUege . — ^The management of the college Manage- 
is entrusted to four professors, who have the conti’ol of the whole work 
of the college. The professors lecture upon all the subjects of the 
programme of examination for teachers, they direct and take part in the 
practical training of the students in teaching, they superintend the 
dwelling-houses where the students reside during their training course, 
and they act as the inspectors and examinei*s of the Centiul Model 
Schools connected with the college. 

The professors ai*e aided by four training assistants, wlio are annually 
selected for this post from the students of the previous course. The 
training assistants take chaige of the students in the schools, they give 
them instruction in the practice of teaching, and they aid them at their 
studies. All the teachers of the model schools likewise take part in 
the practical training work of the students, and teachem for special 
subjects attend at stated heui*s to give instruction. 

- ReligioiLS IrntriMlion. — ^The students of the different denominations ReUgioua 
receive every day separate religious instruction. On Tuesday this instnic- tostnio- 
tion lasts from 10 till 1 2 o’clock, and on the other days of the week from 
10 till 10^- o’clock. In the domestic establishments provision is made, 

• in separate rooms,, for the devotional exercises of the students of each 
denomination, in the morning after roll call, and at night before retiiing 
to rest. On Sundays the students are required to attend their resiicctive 
churches, under title charge of officers of the establishments. 

Secular. Instruction . — This may be aiTanged under three distinct secular 
heads;— («.) Literary instruction, (b.) Practical ti-aining in teaching 
and adiool management, (c.) Industrial and technical instniction. 

We proceed to treat of the fii-st two headings. What we have to say 
respecting the third heading will be found at the end of this report, 
where we deal with the industrial and technical instruction of the whole 
establislunenl^ training college and schools combined. 
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AppmdixP. (a.) Literary Jnsiruction^—Thia embraces the -wliole range of the 
r 71 programme of ordinary subjects, and the greater part of the programme 
M?del of exti’a subjects, in which teachers^ under the National Board are 

Soiioois examined. This instruction is given by the professors of the college, 

aided by the training assistants, and the teachei-s of special subjects. 
Literary (&.) Practical teaching and school marufgement. — A. course of lectures 
Inatruc- jg ^ven to tbc students by the Professor of Method upon the principles 
and methods of instniction, discipline, systems of organisation, school 
KSi buildings, fittings, appai-atus, &c., &c. llie theoretical principles brought 
before the students in these lectures are practically exemplified in three 

■^vays : by model lessons, by praotmng lessons, and by criticism lessons. 

A.11 tho teachers of the Model schools — ^principals and assistants — and 
the training assistants are called upon to teach at certain recurring 
periods carefully prepared lessons to a class of school pupils in presence 
of a number of the students. The students are required to take notes 
of the lesson and to submit them to the teacher of the class for exami- 
nation. Each student listens to one of these 'iKwdel ksso'os every week 
throughout the training session. All of the students have thus frequent 
opportunities of listening to carefully prepared lessons on all subjects, 
given by skilled and practised teachers, and of observing how these 
teacher's treat the the subjects of instruction and how they keep up the 
interest of their pupils while maintaining attention and order. 

The students are then called upon to put into practice the piinciples 
they have learned by engaging in the practical work of teaching. They 
spend about six hours per week in the model schools, where they take 
part in tlio ordinary work of the schools. While engaged in these 
practising lessons they are under the immediate supeiwision of the 
professoi-s, of the head teachers of the schools, and of the training assist- 
ants, who take notes of the students’ teaching and management of their 
classes, and afterwards call their attention to any defects that may 
have been obseiwed. The students visit all the model schools in 
1 ‘otation spending a month at a time in each, and thus they have an 
opportunity of seeing the methods of instruction and school management 
adopted by different experienced teachers. They also obtain an inti- 
mate practical acquaintance with the various systems of organization 
in the several classes of schools, so that when a student is appointed 
a principal teacher he is enabled to select that system of organization 
which he considers best suited to the school placed under his charge. 
Criticism In addition to the tests afforded by model lessons and practising 
Lesaona. lessons, the students are called upon to make a more formal dis- 
play of their teaching powers in what are called eriticiem lessons. 
These are conducted by the pi*ofeseors, each of whom Superintends two 
criticism lessons every week. Each student in turn is called npon to 
teach a prepared lesson to a class of school children in the presence of a 
body of his fellow students and one of the professors. While the lesson 
is going on the students enter in their note books any remarks they see 
fit to make upon the teacher’s manner before the class or the way in 
which he or she presents the subject to the pupils. When the lesson is 
fi n i sh ed the pupils are dismissed and the students are called upon in 
turn to read aloud the criticisms which they have ■written out in their 
note hooks, or to give x/voa voce their views upon the teacher and the 
lesson from the notes they have taken. The re'raarks of the students 
are finally reviewed by the professor, who gives his owu criticism upon 
the lesson. 


Testing During tho time the students are in the tmining college steps are 
SudeoS l-o measure and record the abilty of each individual : first, as a 
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scholar ; secondly, as a teacher. As to scholarsliip, we are continually Apptin^p, 
examiaing them during the whole course, so that we are intimately ■ 

acquainted with the extent of their acquirements, and with their special Model 
literary or scientific tastes; and they pass the onlinary class examina- Sohooleftnd 
tion ac the end of the coui’se in July, in which they are subjected to coflegS 
precisely the same test as all other hTational teachers. 

As to tlieir skill and general usefulness as teachers, we have very 
elaborate, and we think, very complete arrangements for forming a judg- 
ment. 

(1.) We have said elsewhere that each student visits and teaches for 
a month at a time in each of tlic schools attached to this training college. 

Duriug these visits they take a part in the ordinary business of 
the school — acting in fact as assistants for the time beiag. The head 
teacher of the school has therefore ample oppoiiniuities for observing and 
recording, not only the students’ skill in teaching, but their willingness, 
their zeal, and their power of managing the children placed in. theii* charge. 

At the end of the course each teacher is allied on to fiunish us with a 
written statement of his or her opinion of each individual student. 

(2.) The training assistants, whose special business it is to be with the 
students in the schools, in order to teach tfiem hoxo io teach, have a still 
better opportunity of forming opinions respecting their ability as teachers. 

Each tiuiniug assistant famishes to us a weekly repox*t, stating how 
the students that came under observation taught their classes on each 
occasion. Beside.s this, we call on the training assistants at the end of 
the course to furnish us with a written statement of their opinions of 
each individual student. 

(3.) We are oui’sclves continually visiting the schools and observing 
how the students maniigo and teach their classes, so as to ascertain how 
far they carry into actual practice the instrnctioiLs on methods they get 
from us in the lecture rooms. 

(4.) Tlie Ciiticism Lessons. — Immediately on the conclusion of each 
criticism lesson the professor in cluu'ge enters in his not© book his 
opinion of the student’s teaching ability. 

Towards the end of the course of training, the students’ names are all 
written out in one large book, im entice folio to each name. Into this 
folio we transfer : first, the opinions of the several head teacher’s of the 
schools, each teacher writing his or her opinion of the student sepai’ately 
{i.e. five different opinions on each student) ; secoridly, the opinions of 
the training assistants jointly ; thirdly, our o^\^l opinions. 

This book remains in our office, and it forms a valuable record for 
future reference. When we have forgotten the several students of each 
class, a look at this book will r'ecall, as it were, a photograph- of each — 
his or her teaching skill, power of managing children, v^liirgness or 
unwillingness in work, as well as general appeai’aaice, manner, and 
address. 

Upon the records contained in tliis hook are founded part of the 
materials for the students’ training certificates — first, second, or third 

class as distinguished from their classification certificates, which are 

cliiefly determined by scholarship. 

Many students, conscious on these occasions, that a score of people 
are looking on with critical eyes ready to pounce on every fault, ai’e ner- 
vous and flurried j and theii* general beating and their manner of teaching 
are evidently forced and artificial. This observation applies in a special 
manner to the women ; hut it holds equally true of some of the men. 

The result is that some break down, who, as we know from other sources, 
axe fair or good teachers. And it does not always happen — as we know 
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4^$endixP. well £1*0111 long experience — tliat those who are cool and make a good 

display at a criticism lesson ore the moat valuable servants when they. 

encountei* the actual difficulties and drudgery of a school. Where the 
Schools and results of the criticism lessons correspond with those of the other tests, 
cScge* ^ confirmatory evidence. But if a student 

break down in a criticism lesson whom we know to be earnest and fairly 
efficient in actual school work, we give him the full benefit of the more 
favouitible experience ; and on the other hand, we modify a favourable 
judgment formed from a criticism lesson if the student’s school work 
falls much below the corresponding standard of excellence. 

Oiu* own quiet and fi’equent observations of the students when they 
are engaged in actual teaching in the schools form the most reliable 
data for detennimng the materials for the training certificate. There we 
see them engaged in the very same work that they will have to do in theii* 
own schools ; and very often without their being conscious of it we can 
make such obseiwationa as will enable us to form a judgment regarding 
their general uBefuhieas as teachers. 

riTieiou of Division of Tims . — ^The male students are placed in two divi- 
Time. sions, a senior and a junior, one division being at lectures while the 
members of the other are engaged at practical teaching. This practical 
teaching consists partly of the ordinary class teaching of the schools 
under the several teachers, and partly of model and criticism lessons. 
A similar aiTangement is made in the case of the yoimg women students. 
While the senior division is at lectures the junior is engaged in teaching 
work, and when the senior is teaching the junior is at lectures. The 
alternations ai*o also made in such a way as to permit each division to 
see the work in the schools duiing both the forenoon and the afternoon 
hours. 

The students are at lectures or engaged in teaching every day from 
nine till foiu* o’clock, except on Tuesdays or Saturdays. On Tuesdays 
religious instruction is given to the students and to the pupils of the 
Central Model Schools from ten till twelve o’clock. The young men 
students then proceed to the Model Farm at Glasnevin, and tlie young 
women to the lecture rooms and the schools. - On Saturdays, lectures and 
school work last from, ten till twelve o’clock, and the young men students 
tlien go out to G-lasnevin for instruction in agriculture. 

Study. Study . — Before bieakfast every morning for an hour in winter and for 

an hour and a half in summer, and every evening from half-past five till 
half-past eight, tlie students are at study under the superintendence of 
the ti’aining assistants. Two hours each week ai-e also allowed for 
study to each division of students in one of the lecture rooms, under the 
supervision- of the professors and the assistants. 

Ilocroation. Recreation . — The young men are allowed half an hour’s recess each 
day £i‘om half-past twelve till one o’clock. On Tuesdays and Satui*days 
they walk to and from the Model Faim at G-lasnevin — aboiit three miles 
distant, and from two till five o’clock on these days they are allowed 
to walk through the city or subui*bs. An occasional half holiday is 
also gi’anted to them for a walk when the weather is fine. The young 
women have the half hour’s recess every day from half-past twelve till 
one o’clock. On Wednesdays they are allowed a walk into the 
suburbs from one till dinner time, and on Saturdays they are free 
to walk -through the city or into -the coun-try from twelve till dinner 
time. 

Conduct Gondi/^t.—^The conduct of the students has been exemplary. Very 
rarely indeed are any of them reported for even slight breaches of dis- 
cipline. In the lecture rooms they are always eager listeners ^d in tlie 
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sctools willuig and energetic workers. Tkougli of different religious A^&ndixP. 
denominations no contentions upon religious or political matters ever 
arise among them. Their association in the lecture rooms and in the Mod«i 
domestic establishments tends we believe to render them tolerant of each 
other’s conscientious opinions, and fits them for taking the charge of coUegef 
public schools and exercising control over children of different dsnomin- 
ations. 

Eceamimtions for ClassifiGaiion. — In the month of July, at the close Examina* 
of each training session, oui’ students undergo their final examinations for 
their class cortifioates as teachei-s under the National Board. The tiou. 
examinations of the men last for four days, and of the young women for 
three days. These examinations are precisely the same as those held on 
the same days at the several local centres throughout Ireland for the 
classification of National teachers. 

At the end of our last training session in July, 1884, 87 young men 
students presented themselves for examination, of whom 13 were placed 
in the second division of fii-st class, 1 in tlie first division of second class, 

54 in the second division of second class, 6 in tlie first division of third 
class, 8 in the second division of third, and 5 (including the extern 
student) failed to obtain a cla^. 

Of the 90 young women who presented themselves for examination, 

31 were placed in the second division of first class, 1 in the first 
division of second class, 37 in tlie second division of second class, 6 in the 
first division of third class, 15 in the second division of third class, 
and 1 of the extems failed to obtain a class. 

Certificates for di*awiug were awarded to 67 of the young men, certi- 
ficates for singing to 46, certificates of being able to play the har- 
monium to 3, and of being able to play the piano to 1. Certificates for 
di’awing were awarded to 58 yoimgwomen, certificates for singing to 44, 
for the hamioniam to 28, for the piano to 19, for domestic economy to 
40, and for practical cookery to 46. 


The Central Model Schools. 

The Central Model Schools comprise ten distinct schools, five of which 
are for boys, four for girls, and one for infants. These schools differ in 
size, in teaching staff, and in metJiod of organization, thus affording 
examples of almost eveiy class of National school. 

Boys^ Bcliool No, 1. — The total number of pupils on the rolls for the 
year 1884 was 860, the average number of pupils on rolls was 693-6, 
and the average daily attendance was 463. The numher of pupils 
examined for results in May, 1884, was 391. Of the number examined 
the- percentage of passes in the elementary subjects, reading, spelling, 
writing, and arithmetic, is as follows : — Reading, 98 per cent. ; spelling, 

99 per cent. ; writing, 100 per cent. ; arithmetic, 92 per cent, Of these 
passes, 81 per cent, of those in reading, 88 per cent, of those in spelling, 

79 per cent, of those in writing, and 78 per cent, of those in aritlmietio, 
were paas^ with credit. The total amount of results earned in the year 
■was £192 3s. Od 

Boys' Scfiool No. 2. — The total number of pupils on rolls during 1884 Boyb* No. 2. 
was 205, the average number on rolls was 129-2, and the average daily 
attendance was 94'1. The munber of pupils examined for results in 
May, 1884, was 72. Of those examined in reading 100 ^jer cent, passed, 
in spelling 96 per cent, passed, in -writing 100 per cent, passed, in 
axfithmotic 93 per cent, passed. Of these passes 74 per cent, of tliose iii 
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App6ndis\P. reading, 88 jw cent, of those in spelling, 80 percent, oftho.se in writing, 
* and 80 per cent, of those in arithmetic, were with credit. The total re- 

S^dei Balts fees for the year was c£29 95. Od. 

SchooUand £oi/s' Scliool No. 3. — The total numher on rolls for 1884 was 139, 

cJiS® the average number on rolls was 85-2, and the avemge daily attendance 

Boys- No. 3 . was 65‘9. Tlie number examined for results was 62. In reading 94*2 
per cent, i^ossed, in spelling 80 per cent., in writing 96 per cent., and in 
arithmetic 82 per cent. Of those examined, 69 per cent, of the passes 
in reading, 85 per cent, of those in spoiling, 76 per cent of those in 
writing, and 70 per cent, of those in arithmetic, were with credit The 
total amount of the results fees was i£21 IO 5 . Qd. 

Boy3*No.4. Boys' Sclwol No. 4.— The total number on rolls for 1884 was 139, 
the average number on rolls was 90-6, and the average daily attendance 
70'4. The number examined for results was 58. In reading 91 per 
cent, passed, in spelling 85 per cent., in writing 100 per cent, and in 
arithmetic 83 per cent. Of those examined, 61 per cent, of the passes 
in reading, 78 per cent of those in spelling, 65 per cent, of those in 
writing, and 73 per cent of those in arithmetic, were with credit The 
total amount of the results fees was £23 15s. dd. 

Boya- No.i5. Boyd School No. 5. — The total number on rolls for 1884 was 215, 
the average on rolls was 139, and the average daily attendance 103*5. 
The number examined for results was 93. In reading 97 per cent of 
those examined passed, in spelling 96 per cent, in writing 100 per cent., 
and in aiithmetic 85 percent. Of the posses in reading 71 percent, 
of those in spelling 81 per cent., of those in winting 72 per cent., and 
of t)ioso in arithmetic 68 per cent, were passes witli credit. 

Girls’ No. 1 . Girls' School No, 1. — The total number of individual pupils on the rolls 

dui-ing 1884 was 784, the avei’age number on rolls was 548-3, the 
average daily attendance was 410*4. The number examined for results 
was 366. Li reading 100 per cent, of those examined passed, inspelling 

99 per cent, in writing 1 00 per cent., and in arithmetic 95 per cent. Of 
the passes in reading 79 per cent, of those in spelling 92 percent., of 
those in writing 91 ]>er cent., and of those in ai-ithmetic 86 per cent., were 
•with credit. The total amount of the results fees was £231 65 . 

Oiria* N 0.9 Girls' School, No. 2. — ^The total on rolls for 1834 was 147, the average 
on rolls was 87*3, and the average daily attendance was 62-8. The 
number examined for results was 61. In reading 100 per cent, of those 
examined passed, in spelling 98 per cent, in writing 100 per cent, and 
in nritlimetic 90 per cent. Of the passes in reading 80 per cent., of 
those in spoiling 76 per cent, of those in writing 88 per cent., and of 
those in arithmetic 81 per cent., were with credit. 

Girls’ Nt.8. Giois' School, No. 3. — The total number on rolls during 1884 was 93, 
tlie average on rolls was 56*7, and the average daily attendance was 
40-2. The number of pupils examined for results was 34. In reading 
91 per cent, of those examined passed, in spelling 94 per cent., in writing 

100 per cent, and in arithmetic 94 per cent. Of the passes in reading 
74 per cent, of those in .spelliug 79 per cent, of those in writing 77 per 
cent, and of those in arithmetic 59 per cent., were with credit. 

Girls’ N0.1 Girls' School, No. 4.— The total on rolls for 1 884 was 116, the average 
on rolls was 70*8, and the average daily attendance 51*1. The number 
of pupils examined for results was 53. In reading 98 per cent of those 
exauiined passed, in spelling 92 per cent, in writing 100 per cent, and 
in arithmetic 79 per cent Of the passes in reading 73 per cent, of 
those in spelling 83 per cent, of those in writing 88 per cent., and of 
those in arithmetic 73 per cent,, were with credit. 
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Infants' ScJtool. — The total number of pupils on rolls for 1884 was 
407, the average number on rolls was 276*3, and the average 
attendance was 199*1. The mimber of pupils examined for i*esults was Model 
176. Of those examined in reading 915 per cent, passed, of those 
spelling 92 per cent, of those in writing 97 per cent., and of those in college.^ 
arithmetic 93 per cent. Of the passes in reading 76 per cent., of those 
in spelling 80 per cent., of those in writing 84 i)er cent., and of those in school! 
arithmetic 81 per cent, were with credit. 

Total number of pu^nls in all the ScJiools. — On the rolls of all the Total 
schools there were 3,106 individual pupils who had attended during some pupil®* 
part of the year 1884. The average nimibor of pupils on rolls for 1884, 
was 2,077. The average daily attendance in all the schools during 
1884, was 1,560. 

Rates of payment. — The rates of payment are : — £1, 10s., 6j., 2s. 6c^., Rates of 
and Is. Id. per quarter, and 3d. per week in the case of children ot School fcos. 
soldiera. Of the pupils on the rolls of all the schools at the end of the 
yeai* 1884, seven -were registered at £1 per quarter, 166 at IO5. per 
quarter, 497 at 6s. per quarter, 977 at 2s. 6d. per qiun-fcer, 362 at Is. Id, 
per quarter, and fourteen at 3d. per week. 

The total amount of school-fees received during the year 1884, in all 
■the schools, was £1,414 13s. 6d. 

All the pupils pay school-fees with the exception of the monitors. 

The rates of payment depend in all cases upon the means of the parents. 

Care is taken to charge no higher fee to any pupil than his parents 
can well afford to pay ; and the pupil admitted at the lowest of fee 
enjoys all the advantages of the school equally with those who pay- the 
higher rates. 

lieligioiLS deno-minaimi of pupils. — Of the pupils on the rolls of all the Reiigiong 
schools on the 31st December, 1884, 1,312 were Homan Catholics, 579 denoiniua- 
were members of the late Established Church, 110 were Presbyterians, pupUa, 
and 68 were of other denominations. 

Religious instruction. — IHie children of the different denorninations Religions 
receive every day separate religious instruction. On Tuesday the re- inatruotion. 
ligious instruction lasts from 10 till 12 o’clock, and on the other days 
of the weelf from 10 till half-past 10 o’cloclc. This instruction is given 
to the Protestant childi'cn by the clei*gymen and teachera of tlieir own 
denominations and to the Homan Catholic childi’en by the Roman 
Catholic teachers of the schools. 

Secular instruction. — The pupils of all denominations receive secular 3ecuinr 
instruction together. This instruction lasts from 10| till 3 o’clock on i“®truciion. 
all week-days except Tuesday and Saturday. On Tuesday secular in- 
struction is given from 9J till 10 o’clock, and from 12 till a quarter past 
3 o’clock, and on Saturday from 10 till half-past 12 o’clock. A morn- 
ing class for secular study and instruction is also held every week-day 
except Tuesday from a quarter-past 9 till ten minutes to 10 o'clock, 
Attendance at this class is quite optional with the pupils, but most of 
those belonging to tlie senior classes come to it r^ularly and work 
energetically Tinder the supervision of the teacher’s. 

Besides the elementary subjects, — reading, spelling, writing, and Extra 
aiithmetic to which the chief attention is devoted, the pupils of the aubjocts. 
junior classes also receive instruction in grammar, geography, and (in 
the gilds’ schools) needlework, and the pupils of the senior classes are 
taught English grammar and composition, mathematical and physical 
geography, advanced arithmetic, book-keeping, algebra, geometry, &c. 

Special instructora are employed for vocal music and drawing. Singing 
and drawing are taught to all the pupils. Special mastera are also 

2d 
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AppendiaiP. employed for Greek, Latin, aaid Lrcnch. Those pupils who choose to 
— receive instruction in classics are required to pay to the teacher 10 s. 
Sidei^ per quarter in addition to their ordinary school-fees, and those who 
SchoolB and -t}i 0 class for French have to pny 5s. per quarter to the teacher, 
A special mistress is also employed to give instruction on the piano to 
pupils of the gills’ schools, and these girls pay 105. per quarter for this 
instruction in addition to their fees. 

Science Science classes have been conducted for many yeai-s by the head 
olasBCB. master of the principal boys’ school in connexion with the Science and 
Art Depai-tment, South Kensington. These classes ai*e composed of 
senior pupils of the schools, and they ai*e taught out of school-hours. 
The subjects of instruction vary from year to year. 

Evening E'uetiing Sclbool . — An evening school for artisans and others who 
School. cannot attend during the day-time, is held during the six months 
beginning the 1st Qctober and ending the 31st March. This school is 
open on four evenings of the week from 7 till 9 o’clock, and is conducted 
by one principal, four assistant teachers, and one monitor. Dui’ing tlie 
session which ended on tlie 31st March, 1884, the total number of 
individual pupils who entered the evening school was 327, and the 
average evening attendance was 85. 

Of the pupils on the rolls of the evenmg school on 31st December, 
188-4, 122 were Roman Oatholics, 58 were members of the late Estab- 
lislied Church, and 4 were Presbyterians. 

The rates of payment of these pupils were as follows : — 13 paid 10s, ; 
15, 7s. 6 c?. ; 30, 5s. ; and 36, 2s. 65. per quarter : and 9 paid IGs. ; 8 , 
12s. ; 34, 8 s. ; and 29, 4s. for the session. The total amount of school 
fees received for the session was ^75 3s. 11 c?, 

The number of pupils presented for the results examination at tho 
close of the session was 33, of whom 97 per cent, passed m i*cading, 88 
j>or cent, in spelling, 100 per cent, in writing, and 81 per cent, in 
arithmetic. 

The total amount of result fees was £11 Is. 


TndiisLriol 
and Tecli- 
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INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

KlNDERG.iUlTEX’. 

If we suppose Technical Education to begin in infancy, the system 
known as the Kindergarten forms the most natural initiatory stage of 
instruction. 

Two principles underlie the Kindergarten. First that it is impossible 
to employ little children the whole school-day at pure head work — 
reading, arithmetic, &c . ; and if it were possible it would be cruel and 
mischievous. Secondly, the time not occupied in these intellectual ex- 
ercises or in play, is devoted to mechanical work of some kind, calling 
for more or less manual dexterity and attended with veay little mental 
strain. In devising mechanical employments for this puipose, Froebcsl, 
the foimder of tlie Kindergarten, took advantage of the well-known 
propensities of childi'en — mischievous as well as hamilcss — ^the delight 
they take in tearing and cutting up papers, in building up and furnishing 
toy houses of any rough materials at hand, in shaping clay or sand into 
towera or hous^, in drawing rude pictures of animals, men, houses, &c., 
&c. In the Kindergarten these imitative and creative instincts, while 
getting free play, ai*e turned into a useful ciiannel j and materials ore 
placed in, the hands of the children, with which they are taught to build 
up forms of real life, of symmetry, and beauty, quite as delightful to 
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tliem as their omi rude creations, and infinitely more valuable in an Appendix p- 
educational point of vie-w. CeuTr^ 

The Kindergarten was introduced into the Infants’ school of this es- Model 
tablishment about three years ago. Previous to its introduction, Miss SchooUand 
Stephens, the Head Mistress, visited the best Kindergarten schools in cSege.^ 
England, and in this way, and by studying the works of Eroebel's dis- Kinder- 
ciples, she has thoroughly mastered the whole subject. The system is gnrten. 
now in full working order, and is carried on with great spirit and success. 

The following sketch will give an idea of its working, and of the objects 
proposed to he accomplished by it. 

In accordance with the practice of the founder, the materials placed 
in the hands of the children to work on are called gifts.” 

The first gift is intended to teach colour to the very youngest of the 
infants — little things of three or four years of age. It consists of sets 
of six halls of india-rubber covered with blight coloured worsted ; three 
of them red, yellow, and blue, the primary colours; the other three 
green, orange, and violet, the secondary colours. 

The chilton stand in one or two rows, and each takes a hall. They 
are then questioned as to the colours of the balls, each being asked what 
colour he has. Then they exchange balls, or perhaps are told to throw 
them to one another and catch them or pick them up, till all have got 
new colours ; and iiien they are questioned again. At another time the 
balls are placed in a heap before them, and they are told separately, 

“ you take up a red ball ” — you a green ball,” &c. They are also made 
to name natural or artificial objects of the same colours as the balls : — 

** My ball is red like blood” — “Mine is green like grass,” &c. 

They sometimes get bright-coloured little bits of flannel, -each choosing 
his own colour ; and they pull them asunder, thread by thread, putting 
the threads carefully aside. These threads are kept, and are afterwards 
used to stuff pin-cushions made by the elder children. 

JBy these and such means the little children’s perception of colour is 
cultivated ; and they all soon come to distinguish and name the several 
colours without hesitation. 

The second gift is intended chiefly to develop the perception 'of form ; 
it consists of sets of the three primary forms, a sphere, a cylinder, and 
a cube. The children are questioned on tlie points of differences and 
resemblances ; they arc made to coimt the eomem, angles, and surfaces; 
and their attention is directed to the differences between the several 
aiufaccs— some flat, one rounded or curved one way, another curved 
every way. 

The third gift is a cub6, or ratiher aevera Jseta of cubes, each formed of 
eight others. With this gift, and all the others that follow, the children 
are taught to make forms of life, Jcnowledge, and heanity, as the Kinder- 
garten teachers express it. For instance, with a number of the little 
cubes a child huilds a cross, a castle, a wall, a bridge, a tower. tScc. ;these 
are forms of life, as being representations of real objects. By co\mting, 
arranging, separating, and collecting the cubes, they get from them 
ideas of number, order, addition, subtraction, &c. : these are forms of 
knowledge, which are all purely mental though directly derived from 
real objects. A-nd they group or build them up so as to make sym- 
metrical figures in great variety, representing no I’eal objecte, yet by 
theii’ regularity of outline adapted to please the eye and minister to a 
coiTect artistic taste. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth gifts consist of 

igs ; triangular, square, and 
; with which a great vaiiety 
2 r 2 
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4 pjjenaitP. of forms of life, knowledge, and beauty are made, either imitated from 
— ' pictures placed before the children, or created by themselves — their own 

MiTdcT' inventions. In this way drawing is taught, though without the use of 
SchooisftiiJ pencils. 

Cdtege* -4-S til® children advance they are put to draw with pencils on chequered 
Kiiacr- slates; and when they have made some progress in this, they get 

Burton. chequered copy books on which they draw with coloured pencils, copying 
figures placed before them, or forming designs out of tlieir own heads. 
They are aided in drawing the lines, by the squares on the slates and 
copy books ; and they draw a great variety of ornamental foirms, many 
of them very complicated, and all of them beautiful. 

Pieces of chequered cardboard are put into their- hands, on which they 
draw out designs and prick them at points all along the Unes, and after- 
wards embroider them in coloured threads of silk or wool — using the 
holes already made. They make silver canvas-paper ornaments, such as 
little picture-frames, baskets, slipper-pockets, napkin-rings, & 0 . They 
transfer maps to cardboard, and then, prick out and outline them in silk. 
In all these occupations both boys and girls. join ; and it may be well to 
observe that hoys as well as girls are taught to thread needles, sew 
buttons on cloth, mend little holes in pieces of cloth, and turn down 
hems in paper and tack them with needle and thread. 

Another vei-y interesting occupation is paper-weaving. Strips of 
various-coloured paper are woven in and out, something in the manner 
of darning ; and in this way the children form many heantiful combina- 
tions. Tliey fold paper in various curious ways, forming numerous 
pretty designs, They are taught to out papers into patterns. They 
lii-st fold up the paper-, double, ti-iple, quadi-uple, &c., according to the 
design required. Then they make certain cuts -with the scissors ; aftei- 
whioh they open out. he paper. The result is some beautiful sym- 
metrical pattern, sometMng like what one sees in a kaleidoscope. 
Modelling in clay is another of their occupations, and it is one which 
they enjoy immensely. They make fruit both separately and in bunches, 
cubes, oylindei-s, bags of flour, bottles, &c. 

This, as every one can see, is merely systematising what all children 
do of themselves when they get paper, scissors, pencils, soft clay, &c., 
into their hands. 

The best of the work is preserved ; and when visitors ai'e sho-wn the 
various ai ticles, and when they see and speak to the little inflints that 
have executed them, they are often taken quite by surprise, and express 
their astonishment tliat childr-en so young should be able to turn out 
such handiwork. And a most pleasing feature of the system is that tlie 
work, so far from being a wearisome or an irksome task — as literary 
lessons often are — is a source of active interest, and of amusement and 
delight .to the little workers. 

In all this Kindergarten there is a most valuable technical and, indeed, 

it maybe said artistic — trainiugfor the little children. They are constantly 
exercised in discriminating and combining shades of colour ; they are 
trained to cleanliness and delicacy of touch in handling ; then- love of 
the beautiful is developed and c-oltivated ; and their perception of form 
and their- power of imitation — ^being, indeed, the facidties chiefly 
exercised — become wonderfully quick and accurate. 

Besides the manual work, there is the drill, consisting of marching, 
and various movements of hands, head, or feet, performed simultaneously 
by the whole of the children to lively aira on the piano. This driU is 
to he seen in every good infanta’ school, whether there is Kindergarten 
or not, and need not be further described. 
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All tlie cbiidren of tbe infants’ school are, of course, taught Appendix P. 
ordinary elements of reading, writing, spelling, and aritliraeric, in 
accordance with the Progi-arame.. These necessary branches are not Model^ 
impeded by the Kindergarten, but the veiy reverse. The children take Schools and 
such pleasure in their handiwork that they come from it to their coU^e5 
ordinary routine lessons with theii* minds bright and checrfiil, and free 
from the dulness and weariness produced by over mental strain. 

Drawing. Drawing. 

Considering the great importance of Drawing in connexion with the 
progress of a countiy in arte and trades, we are of opinion that ultimately 
the subject should be included among the compulsory branches, at least 
in Boys’ National Schools. To attempt to make it compulsoiy now 
would be impossible, because a large proportion of the National teachers 
have no certificates of competency to teach it. But if it were made a 
compulsory ; subject in the teachers’ programme for all henceforward 
entering the service, and also in the programmes of pupil teachers and 
monitors, and if it were made compulsory for pupils in all schools 
whose teachers possess certificates, we helieve that a very little time 
would show a rapid increase in the number of children learning di*awing. 

In the schools of this establishment Drawing is treated as if it were 
compulsory ; every child learns it, beginning as soon as lie or she enters 
the school, and continuing at it during the whole school course. 

The pupils of the lowest classes, first and second, begin with learning 
to draw straight lines on slates. When they show sufficient progress in 
this, tl»e most elementary of the drawing books (Book A) is put into 
their hands. The examples in this book consist of simple straigHt-line 
geometrical forms. As in most drawing copy books, the figures are on 
one margin of the page, and the pupils copy them on the other margin, 
which is left blank for the purpose. In the very early stages the 
children are helped by dotted lines, over which they are required to druw 
firm continuous lines. In later examples the dotted guide lines are 
omitted, except at the two ends of each, where a few dote indicate 
direction merely. Further on still all guide lines and dots are omitted, 
and the space is left quite blank, into which the pupils must copy the 
figures without any help. 

The next book, B, which is used by the children, of third class, is 
more advanced, consisting of easy geometrical forms and figures of 
common objects in straight lines, no guide lines are given. 

Those who have attended school with moderate regularity and have 
passed through first, second, and third classes are, on their advancement 
to fourth class, able to take book C, which may be said to be the book 
proper to this class. In this book curved lines are introduced, and the 
examples consist of forms of real objects of a simple character, a bell, a . 
vase, a lamp, a cup and saucer, a teapot, &c., formed of both straight and 
curved lines. The more advanced pupils of this class begin to draw 
from objects or models. 

The pupils of the fifth class pass on to freehand of a more difficult 
kind, ornamental forms, examples of floweia, animals, and easy landscapes j 
they also draw from objects, and practise elementaiy shading from the 
flat or from the round. 

The pupils of sixth or highest class, who have come up regularly 
through the preceding classes, are put to advanced freehand and model 
drawing, shading from the flat and from the round, and occasionally 
practical geometry, building construction, machine drawing, and water 
colours, 
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AppmdiTsP. It does not always happen that all pxipils of the same litei’ary class 

— are equally proficient in drawing. A considerable number are always 
jiodef^ behind the average of the class, having come from other schools where 
Schools nnd drawing is not taught. Notwithstanding such inequality, however, aU 
belonging to the same class go to dra^ving at the aamo time. But a 
sort of subordinate classification is carried out ; the less advanced are 
Drawing, separated from the othero, and are put to exercises of a more or less 
elementary kind, till they show themselves sufficiently proficient for the 
book or the work proper to the class. On the other hand, pupils more 
than usually proficient are put to work beyond that ordinarily assigned 
for the class. 

It will be seen from the preceding sketch, that those pupils who pass 
regularly through all the school classes have become very familiar 'ivith 
elementary drawing. They have acquired such a knowledge of the 
subject as will call for only a very moderate effort to turn it into the 
particular channel of whatever art or trade they may adopt after leaving 
school. 

All the students in iaraining, without exception, learn di*awing, the 
men receiving three hours instruction per week from the drawing 
master ; the women, four hours. They come to this establishment in 
all stages of preparation, some knowing scarcely anything of the subject, 
some having a slight acquaintance with it, and others again with a 
respectable share of proficiency. Each must, of course, be put to work, 
and must receive instruction suitable to his or her proficiency. The 
methods followed in teaching them is much the same as that for teachmg 
tlie pupils, due allowance being made for the difference in mental 
grasp. 

In this, as in all other subjects of their programme, the students pass 
an examination at the end of their course, and those who answer 
satisfactorily receive certificates of competency to teach drawing. At 
the end of the last course of ti'ainiag, 88 men and 95 women went in 
for examination, of whom 66 men and 63 women succeeded in ob- 
taining certificates. 

The students work hard to win th^e certificates, because those who 
possess them may open classes for drawing in their schools ; and every 
pupil who passes earns a fee of 2ff. Qd. or 3s. for the teacher. 

singiDg. Singing. 

Singing is taught to all the students with the exception of a few who 
have no ear for music. Tlie female students learn the staff notation in 
accoifijince with the plan of Hullah’s Manual j the male students are 
taught the Tonic Sol-fa system. There is a special teacher for each, 
and the subject is taught with great success at both sides. 

The harmonium is taught to the whole of the young women of the 
siJocial class, to about 36 of the young women of the general class, 
and to 25 of the young meu of tho special and geneiul class. 

Domestic Economy. 

Tlic young women students in training receive instruction in the theory 
and practice of domestic economy from the matron and the assistant 
mati’ou. They are taiight the necessity of cleanliness in j^eraon, in clothing, 
and in the dwelling ; they are instructed in washing, folding and ironing 
clothes ; in the management of fires ; in the sweeping and cleaning of 
rooms j iu methods ol ventilation, &c. They are called upon in tum 
to carry into practice the principles they have learned. They are 
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required to keep the dormitoiiea clean and tidy, to wask and make up AgpmaixP. 

small articles of -wearing apparel, to prepare tea, coffee, ka., to lay the 

table, to clean and keep in order knives, forks, glasses, &o. 

Schools and 

Cookery. 

CoUOgD. 

In the Domestic Establishment in Talbot-strcet Wo '^cottage kitchens” Cookorj. 
are fitted np 'with the appliances to be found in a good cottage or fai'in 
house, and in them the young -women students receive pmctioal mstruc- 
tion in cookery during their whole course of training. The kitchens 
afford room for eight students to work in at a time, and these spend a 
month in the practice of cookery on two days in each week, and for 
three hours and a half each day. One of the kitchens is reserved for 
the cooking of meat and vegetables, and the otlier for pastry a nd 
puddings. The students change from one kitclien to the other on 
alternate weeks, so as to get practice in all kinds of cookery. Tho 
instniction is given by the assistant-matron, aided by one of the students 
of the special class. The students, dressed for cooking work, take down 
in their note-books the receipts and instructions given out by the teacher ; 
and then, the materials and utensils having been previously collected and 
arranged, they proceed to measure or weigh the proper quantities, and 
to prepare the dishes assigned to them. The whole is done imder tho 
superintendence of the assistant-matron and the special class student, who 
are constantly engaged in giving instruction and help when needed. 

The dishes thus cooked are served the same day at the students* dinner 
— each table in turn receiving these dishes as extras — and the students 
themselves are thus afforded the opportunity of testing the manner in 
which the cooks for that day have peiformed their taska 

Special attention is given to those culinary preparations which are 
considered to be most useful, and which are most frequently required in. 
ruinl districts — such as the making of bread with harm and with Gorman 
yeast, the proper cooking of vegetables, the preparation of inexpensive 
soups, the cooking of fowls, the ^’urious preparations of eggs, the making 
of tea, coffee, &c., the cooking of chops, steaks, &c., the preparation of 
dishes from cold meat and wa.ste bread, (he. 

Besides this practical work in cooking, one section of tho students — 
or one-fourth of the whole numlier of tlic young women in training — 
attend twice a week the lessons and demonstrations in cooking given by 
the assistant mati'on to the senior girls of tho Central Model Schools, so 
that each individual attends once a fortnight. These lessons last for 
two ho\u*s each day, and arc given to a class of fifty or sixty girls and 
to upwards of twenty of the students at a time. During each of these 
lessons five or six cUshes arc usually pi*epared. In each case the receipt 
is dictated, and is taken down by the pupils and tho students. The 
assistant-matron then selects one of the dishes and goes through, Ixforc 
the class, all the operations required in its preparation, giving instruc- 
tions tiB she proceeds. Several pupils, in suitable dress for cooking, are 
now called upon to prepaid a sin\ilar' dish in the presence of the class. 

Another dish is then explained in tho same way, a pupil being occasion- 
ally called upon to go through the demonsti'ations as the teacher 
gives the instruction. Five or .six pupils are thus kept constantly at 
work throughout tlic lesson imder the sui^eiintendcnce of a monitress 
or senior pupil, the rest of the class being engaged in watching their 
operations, or attending to tho demonstrations of the lecturer. 

During each session the following among other dishes are explained 
and prepared chops, steaks, fowls, fish (boiled and baked), Irish 
stew, shepherd’s pie, beefsteak and kidney pie, poor man’s goose, 
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College. 

Cookery. 


Am^idixP n^eat pticldiug, gi-avy and otiicr soups, pea soup, milk soup, vegetables 
— of different kinds, rice pudding, macai-oni pudding, rhubarb tart, apple 

Modd^ tai-b, waste bread pudding, soda scones, ciuTant buns, sultana cake, 

sihoola and breakfast cake, rice buns, drop scones, pancakes, boiled eggs, poached 
Training eggs, omelettos, ifec., «fec. 

\'^en these dishes are cooked a calculation is made ot their actual 
cost, and the pupils are allowed to purchase any they -wish at the cost of 
tlie material, and carry them home. 

Examinations in practical cookery are held at the end of the results 
year for the pupils of the model schools, and at the end of the training 
course for the students. Results fees are paid to the teacher of the 
cookery class for the pupils who succeed in passing the examination ; and 
to the students who distinguish themselves at the special examination 
in cookejy, certificates for practical cookery are awarded. These certifi- 
cates entitle the holders to conduct classes for cookery in their schools, 
t\nf] to eai*n payments on the results of their instructioiL 

Botli students and pupils take great delight in these lessons, and 
engage in the practical work of the class with much eagerness. The 
pupils fveq^uently try their hands at home in some of the preparations 
they have leamed at school, and they report to the teacher their success 
or failure. When very successful in malcing scones, tea cakes, &c. they 
often bring to school next day specimens of their handiwork to show to 
the teacher and their companions. The mothers of these girls ai’e also 
often led to put into practice for themselves the instructions given to 
their children, and thus we have every reason to believe that many a 
household tliroughout the city has largely benefited by the instruction 
given in the.se classes. We would also hope that our students who 
j-eceive certificates in practical cookery from our institution will each in 
:i short time, as the teacher of a cookery class in some country 
district, be the centre of a similar influence, and that thus in time 
throughout the length and breadth of tlie country a knowledge of the 
proper prepai’ation of food will be spread among the industrial c ' 
a knowledge which will add materially to their comfort. 


Xpcdle. 

Work. 


Needlewoek. 


Needlewovk is a compElsory snljject in all girls National soliools, for 
all classes above the Fii-st or Infant Class. It is also a oompnlsory 
Sttbject in the Programme for female teachers : — No female candidate 
for the ofBce of teacher wiU be recognised, either as principal or 
assistant, unless she is competent to give instruction in needlework 
and cutting out. 

In the gii'ls’ schools of this estabhahmeiit we go further than the 
Programme requires : for all the girls, including those of First, learn 
needlework, hegiuningas soon as they enter the school. There is a special 
%vorkmi.stre93, who devotes her entire time to this subject ; but, besides 
this, as it would be impossible for her to teach all, the ordinary staff 
take part in the instruction, each assistant accompanying the pupils of 
her own dirdsion to the workroom, and teacliing them the whole time. 

The needlework is taught in alarge room set exclusively apart for the 
purpose. Them is iu this room a continual succession of classes during 
the whole sehool-day ; and a visitor, at any time from half-past ten to 
three o clock, will find it occupied with girls working busily under the 
instruction of their teachers. Their employment varies from the simplest 
elementary work in the junior classes up to cutting out and dressmaking 
in the senior classes. The younger children get three ba-lf hours’ 
instruction per week : the girls of senior classes three fttlj hours. . 
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By far the greatest part of the needlework done here is plain wort. 
The instruction is of a moat practical kind, and possesses great attrac- 
tion for the children. Those of the pupils who are advanced enough 
are employed in making real articles offess, and the younger pupils are 
at elementary work, such as simple hemming, stitching, &c., in prepsr 
ration for higher 

The little girls practise the first few stitches on strips of calico, which 
are after-wards utilised in making school dusters. When they have 
mastered these stitches they are allowed to make simple articles, such 
as can he completed with the stitches they know. Each girl of the 
senior classes is required to begin and complete some useful article of 
dress. 

When a girl proves her proficiency hy finishing one or two articles 
satisfactorily, she is thenceforward permitted to select the articles she 
is to make. The mothei-s and elder sistei-s almost invariably show 
great interest in these matters ; so that the choice of the pupils is 
in most cases a sensible one ; hut the teacher always reserves the right 
to reject an unsuitable selection. 

It is to he observed that the needlework in this estahHshmeut is 
self-supporting. At the beginning of each half-year as much material 
is bought as is calculated to last for the next six months, of which each 
teacher receives as much as is sufficient for her division. At the end 
of the half year the several teachers give up the same material made 
into articles, which are sold for the price of the original ma.tenal, no 
charge being added on for work. Thus the supply is kept up from half 
year to half year. The head mistress advances money out of her own 
pocket for this purpose — about £25 every half year, and she never 
loses anything by the transaction, except indeed the use of the money 
for the time. 

The articles made in the school are all sold to she pupils themselves. 
Each girl is entitled to purchase those of her own make. There are 
two sales in the year, at midsummer and at Christmas ; and at these 
times the parents of the children, who are invited to he present, and 
the children themselves show in general keen anxiety to secure not only 
what they are entitled to, but any articles that may remain unclaimed. 
This is not a matter of surprise, for they know they are buying well cut, 
carefully made articles at a much lower price than they would have to 
pay for things equally good in the shop. At the last sale there were 362 
articles, all of which were bought up immediately. The girls take great 
pride in the articles they moke, and it is a very pleasant sight to see them 
the day after the sale, wearing, with evident pleasure, the work of their 
o-wn hands. 

While the main end kept in view is to train the pupils to be skilful and 
dexterous in hand-work, as being hy far the most important, some of the 
senior girls get lessons on the sewing machine, which a considerable 
number of them learn to use -with facility before leaving school. 

In accordance with the requirements of the programme, the girls of 
fifth class (second grade) and of sixth are taught cutting out This 
iustmotion is carried on as carefully as that in the more elementary 
parts of needlework. So that we are justified in asserting that all girls 
who have passed through these two classes can out out and make most of 
the common articles of female attire worn at their homes. They have 
in a word acquired such a knowledge of needlework as should make 
them useful and thrifty housekeepers. This training moreover is not 
confined to a few, for in these two classes — sixth and second grade of 
fifth — there are about 244 girls. 
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Appendices to Fifty-first Report of Commissiomrs L1884-, 

Tlie students in training are instnicted in all tlie ordinary branches 
of needlework, including sewing machine, dress-making, and cutting out, 
according to the system set forth in the Commissioners’ Manual of 
Needlework. It is specially necessary that these yoiingwomen should 
be instructed carefully, as they will of course have to teach needlework 
to their own pupils when they return to their schools. They have a 
special teacher and they spend a considerable time each day working, 
both during school-hours and in the evenings in their study rooms. 
They not only receive direct instruction, but get ample opportunity of 
seeing the methods of teaching needlework to the oidmary school pupils 
pi*actised by the teaching staff of the Central Model Schools. 

By the rules of the Board every child in every Gii-ls’ National School, 
except those of tlie first or infants’ class, must be taught needlework and 
(provided she has completed the necessary attendances) must be presented 
for examination in that subject on tho day of the Inspector's visit. The 
programme varies from hemming or plain knitting in second class to 
cutting out and making plain articles of dress in the senior classes ; 
and the results fee for a pass varies from 6d. in second to 3s. in sixth. 

As an indication of the result of these regulations and of the work in 
these schools we may mention that during 1883, 134,565 girls were 
presented for examination in needlework in all tho National Schools of 
Ireland of whom 127,884 passed. 

AcEicfuiiTURE, Horticulture, and Land Surveying. 

On two days in each week the male students proceed to the 
Commissioners’ Model Baim at Glaanevin where they' receive instruc- 
tion for one hour each day in agriculture, horticulture, and land 
surveying. The instruction in agriculture is given partly in the lecture 
rooms at Glasnevin, and partly on the farm, the lectures in all cases 
being mainly directed towards the practical work of farming. One half 
of the students take part at a time in the agricultural work, the other 
half being engaged in horticulture and surveying. The instruction in 
horticulture is almost invariably given in the garden, the vinery, or the 
plant houses, prominence being given to the practical work of gardening. 
Land surveying, levelling, and the use of surveying instruments are 
taught on the farm, while instruction in mapping, plotting, &c., is given 
in tho lecture rooms. 

Handicraft. 

About two years ago the Kesideiit Commissioner instructed us to 
open a handicraft class for the male students in training. Since that 
time they have been taught the use of tools and the practice of some of 
the most useful handicrafts. Their instructor is Mr. Eollins, the 
Board of Works carpenter in charge of the buildings, who has an office 
on these grounds, and who is permitted by his own Board to give an 
hour a day to the instruction of our students. For this duty he is paid 
a yeai'ly salary by tlie Commissioners. Mr. Rollins, we may add, is an 
intelligent man, not only in his own trade but in several others j and 
he conducts the class very satisfactorily. 

The students, eighty-three in number, are divided into six classes, 
and those of each claffl, from twelve to fourteen, are all at work 
together, under the guidance of Mr. Rollins, for one hour in the week. 
The tools include all those ordinarily used by carpenters, which, as 
being most generally useful, are the most important. But we liavc 
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At first setting out the students are taught to sharpen the edged Appendix P. 
tools — chisels, plane-irons, hatchets, &c. To people who have never centi^ 
given any attention to the matter it may appear a simple thing to Model 
sharpen a chisel, hnt there is a wrong way as well as a right way of 
doing it. The right way must he learned, and anyone who follows the college.^ 
wrong way will certainly spoil the tool for the time heing. To all who mndi- 
work at carpentry, whether as tradesmen or amateurs, it is of the 
utmost importance to be aware of the necessity of keeping edge tools in 
good order, and to know how to sharpen them. The students are 
taught the use of both gidiidstone and oilstone, and most; of them are 
able, before the coni'se is far advanced, to grind chisels and plane-irons 
on the one, and to sharpen them to a fine edge on the other. Moreover, 
as a grindstone is an expensive article, and consequently not always at 
hand at the students* homes, we have a common whetstone, on which 
they are taught to grind their tools, so as to be independent of the 
giindstone. Grinding on a whetstone is slow work ; but, on the other 
hand, a whetstone can be got anywhere. 

Then tjiey are instrucsted how to handle and use the various tools. 

They learn to take out the irons of a plane, to separate the counter-iron 
and cutting-iron, screw them together again, and replace them in the 
stock with the proper adjustment for the work in hand. They soon 
become able to piano an ordinary board, using either jack-plane or 
smoothing-plane. So also with the saw. They learu to nin a cut along 
a mark, holding the saw in proper position, so that the out may be 
straight as well as square with the surface. The plane and the saw, it 
may be remarked, are always difficult for beginners, so that it is necessaiy 
to pay particular attention to the teaching of tliem. In like manner 
they are taught to use the chisel, to drive and draw nails and screws, 
and 30 on. 

The carpentry work is confined to the ordinary elementary opera- 
tions, and toitlie making of simple articles. The students are practised 
in measuring, lining, and cutting out, with saw or chisel or both, 
pieces of a given size, and in squaiing and planing up the same pieces. 

They make glue, and glue pieces together. They learn to dowel and 
splice (or scarf) ; and they make easy tenon-and-moitiise, dovetail, hoJf- 
lap, and mitre joints. Tliey also practise putting on liinges and locks, 
using pieces of board to represent doors, hox-lids, &c. Tliey do simple 
soldering, for which we have llie necessary appliances — soldering-iron, 
solder, &c. They varnish maps and diagi'ama, and mount maps on 
linen, which of course involves the making of flour-paste in the proper 
way ; and they experience no difficulty in making lath and roller, and 
putting them on. We have a glazier’s diamond and an American 
glass-cutter, and the men learn to cut glass with both to any required 
size ; and they can hack out a broken pane and put in a new one. It 
is useful to teach them the use of the American cutter, for as it costs 
only a shilling, many will pinvide themselves -svitli it who could not 
afford a glazier’s diamond, which costs 8 s. or 10 s. 

The various articles made or mended by the students are kept in the 
shop. They include specimens of tenon-and-mortising of different 
kinds — open, closed, and half-blind, of dovetailing, plain writing desks, 
little boxes of all shapes fitted with liinges • pieces of board fitted with 
locks or hinges, or perforated with keyholes ; small fi*ames for pictures 
or certificates, or tablets — some mitred in the ordinaiy way, some of 
the Oxford pattern ; pieces scarfed together ; stools ; a shooting block 5 
a mitre-box, &c., &c. We began the work ^vith two screw benches — ■ 
purchased : but more benches are needed, and the students themselves 
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are making them under Mr. Rollins’ directions. Moreover, these 
benches are to be made ■with the •wedgo arrangement for holding a board 

on edge no screw. This plan is adojitcd because in remote places a 

screw might not be withm reach, and at any rate would cost money ; 
whereas a wedge arrangement can be fixed up in half an hour, and 
costs nothing ; and for any work these men are likely to have in hands 
this jjlan answew just as well oh a scre'w. Indeed most of the work 
done bv carpenters is done on benches without screws. 

The'aHicles these young men make arc generally some-wliat rough, 
but none the less useful lor all that. To insist on fine work -would be, in 
most cases, to require an impossibility. To look for a high standard of 
excellence in the multifarious jobs to be done in and about schools and 
dwelling-liouses would result in the greater number of them not heing 
done at all. And with the same idea the men are taught to do a badly 
needed job by making use of the imperfect or rough materials at hand, 
rather than leave it undone because materials suitable in all respects 
cannot be procured. 

The students show great anxiety to take advantage of this instruction 
and to learn all they can. It is extremely interesting to watch their 
progi’^a as the session goes on. Those who in the beginning know . 
something of the use of tools, are able towards the end to turn out very 
creditable ai’fcicles; while those that know nothing of handicraft at 
entrance — find these con.stitute the great majority — acquire sufficient 
skill to do most of the repairs needed in common house and school 
furniture and fittings. 

The Board of Works supplies us with timber to work on. We keep 
a supply of locks and hinges, which the students put on pieces of board* 
instead of doors, &a ; there are some old sashes in the workshop on 
which they practise glazing ; and we have a supply of broken glass 
from which panes of sufficient size can be cut. 

It is a good tiling to teach these young men to use their hands and 
make themselves as useful as is possible under the circumstances in 
their homes and in their schools. But this teaoldng would be a matter 
of comparatively small importance to the nation if it ended -with the 
teachers. When the Resident Commissioner caused this class to be 
started he expressed a hope that the teachers, on returning to their 
schoola, would spread a taste for mechanical work among their pupils. 
We have good reason to beheve that this hope will be fulfilled. It has 
come to our knowledge that some of the teachers, immediately on their 
return, made use of their newly acquired knowledge and handiness in 
altering the furniture of tlieir scliools, and that they invited the elder 
pupils to assist them. We have been informed that the pupils show 
the greatest readiness, and indeed eagerness, to have a hand in the 
•*vork. 

Besides the ordinary elementary subjects, which are compulsory in 
every National school, there are in the Programme a number of extra 
branches, such as mechanics, light and soimd, algebi’a, geometry, botany, 
&c,, &c., and the four languages — Latin, Greek, Irish, and Hrench. 
These extras are all optional ; and, in schools where they are taught, the 
teacher is paid a results fee of 10s. per pass for some subjects and 5s. 
for others. In order that a teacher may be eligible to earn results 
fees in any extra branch (except such branches as algebra and 
geometry, which are covered by -the certificate of classification) he must 
have a certificate of competency, which is generally obtained by exami- 
nation. 

Handicraft has been very recently recognised hj the Board as one of 
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the exti’a subj ecte. When this deepen becomes kno\ni, we are confident Ap pendix P. 
that those teachers who feel themselves competent will take immediate central 
steps to obtain cei’tificates and to open classes. Considering the im- Model and 
portance of the subject, and the consequent desirableness of encouraging schools.^ 
it, we venture to express a hope that the Commissioners will award 
commensurate results fees. craft. 

We have already remarked that where the teacher has acquired a 
taste for handicraft and some dexteiity in the use of tools, the taste 
nattirally tends to spread among the pupUa. Now that the subject is 
recognised, this tendency will be, of course, much stronger ; for the 
teacher will be encouraged to work, by the direct approval of the 
Commissioners, and by tlie certainty of a money reward for his labours. 
Considering the dehght most boys take in mechanical work of all kinds, 
we have no doubt that handici'^t will be one of the most popular extra 
subjects in the whole Programme. 

We have strong hopes that our handicraft class may be the beginning 
of a great industrial movement or, at least, that it will be one of the 
influences — and a very important one — to help in the advancement of 
technical education. Those that mix much with our tradesmen in their 
worl^hops say that they are very deficient in technical intelligence, that 
they have not sufficient knowledge of the principles of their several 
handicrafts, that their work is mere hand-work — very little of mind or 
intelligence. They can in general do their work well enough so long as 
it runs in the ordinary gi’oove, but they fail whenever unusual excellence 
or scientific nicety is called for. 

So long as this evil exists in Ireland it will always be a hindrance to 
the advancement of the country in material prosperity. We believe 
that under the patronage and direction of the Commissioners, the 
National schoolmasters may do a great deal towards remedying this 
state of things. The workshops of Ireland are now, and will be, 
recruited mainly from the National schools ; and every National teacher 
who inspires his pupils with a taste for handicraft, who leads or teaches 
them to engage in useful work of any kind, is helping so far in the 
diffusion of technical intelligence. For a'National schoolmaster is not 
the man to teach anything unintelligently j and if he teaches his pupils 
howto use their hands, he will be sure to show them the principles that 
underlie the work. This intelligence and the habits of inquiry thus 
engendered, the pupils will carry with them to their several workshops. 

It does not require much prescience to see that the efforts now making 
for the spread of technical education will in time be vastly moi*e success- 
ful if the ycung people have already acquired some taste and feeling for 
handicraft work, combined with such an amount of technical knowledge 
as the boys of senior classes usually acquire in National schools. As 
the National schools may now be said to direct almost the entire 
youthful intellect of the country, we hope tliat in a little time tliey may 
be made, in the manner here indicated, to help in no small degree 
to the advancement of its material pixisperity. 

It must be carefully borne in mind that we do not want to turn out our 
pupils tradesmen. In the present state of societyit would be impracticable 
to teach trades in our ordinary elementary schools. What we aim at is to 
make the pupils haTuly — adopting the term used in the original instruc- 
tion of the Resident Commissioner — we want to familiarise them with 
the use of tools, to direct their minds and their tastes towards mechanical 
pursuits, to make them able to tm*n their hands to those innumerable 
jobs repairs that are perpetually necessary in and around every 
homestead. 
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There is another point of view from which the importance of this sort 
of teaching will appear quite as strongly. How precious is a little in- 
telligence and handiness of this kind to those of our people who emigrate 
to the colonies. In the far- distant wilds of America and Australia no 
tradesman of any kind is to be had for love or money. Here the man 
that settles down must do everything for himself, or direct unskilled 
hands how to do it ; otherwise it will not be done at all. He must in 
many cases biiild his own house, glaze his own windows, make his 
palings and fences, repair all his agricultural implements, put up sheds 
for cattle, shoe his own horses, &c. And even a common labourer who 
is clever enough to turn his hand to any job that comes in his way, is 
pretty sure to get employment when other's are walking about idle. 
And what applies to the colonies applies in a degree to remote distrh:ts 
in oiu‘ o^vn country. There are places where tradesmen — ^masons, car- 
penters, painters, <fec.— cannot be got without great inconvenience and 
expense ; and when repairs or jobs are required about the house or farm, 
they will not be done at all unless some member of the household is able 
to do them. 

In some parts of the Continent, instruction in the use of tools forms 
part of the programme of primary schools : and this is especially the 
case in Prance. It has also been introduced by the school boards of 
Manchester and Sheffield into their elementary schools. 

The Koyal Commissioners on Technical Instruction, in their Second 
Reportjhaverecommended the introduction of manual work into Elemen- 
tary schools. The following is the passage in which this recommendation 
is made ; — 

‘‘ Your Commissioners, after having had the opportunity of further con- 
sidering the value of manual work as a part of primary instruction, and having 
seen such work introduced into Elementary schools of various grades in other 
countries besides France, are now able to express a stronger opinion in its favour 
than at the time of their First Report. They do this with greater confidence 
because in conseqnence partly of the suggestion contained in that Report, the 
experiment of introducing manual work into prlmarv schools has been success- 
fully effected by at least two School Boards in this country, viz., those of 
Manchester and Sheffield. Your Commissioners have had the opportunity of 
inspecting the manual work of the pupils, both at the Manchester Board Schools 
and at the Central School in Sheffield, and they are satisfied that such work is 
very beneficial as a part of the preliminary education of boys in this country 
who are to be subsequently engaged in industrial pursuits, even though it should 
not, as, however, it probably will do, actually shorten the period of their appren- 
ticeship. 

“ Your Commissioners see no reason why, since grants are made on needlework 
in girls’ schools, they should not be made on 'manual work in boys’ schools. 
This instruction may be given so as not to interfere with the ordinary work of 
the school. It has been proved that this can be done, the boys being most eager 

to return for handicraft teaching after school-hours.” Second Report of the 

Royal Uonimissiouers on Technical Ristruction, pp. 523-4. 

It ia interesting to observe that all this was anticipated forty-eight 
ycai-s ago by the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland. In 
the Fourth Report — that for 1837 — they express their intention to in- 
troduce handicraft into the normal schools, the buildings for which were 
nearly completed — the very buildings now constituting the Central 
Model Schools. The following is the passage : — 

“We intend that our normal establishment, which wehope will be completed 
in January next, shall consist of two departments, one for mementary, the other 
for scientific instruction, and that the latter shall teach in particular, those 
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branches of science ■which have a practical application to husbandry and handi* AppeTvaxr, 
craft. We also propose having a school for industry in the immediate neighbour* — 

hood of Dublin, with ■workroom's, aud a farm of forty to fifty acres annexed to 
it, and that those who attend it shall be practised at stated times in different Training 
descriptions of manual ■work, and in the general business of agriculture. Sclioola 

“ Our object is not to teach trades, but to facilitate the perfect learning of Technical 
them, by explaining the principles upon which they depend, and habituating Instruc- 
young persons to expertness in the tise of their hands.” — Page 125. 

Further on in the same Report the Commissioners say of the Model 
Schools ; — 

“ We intend that each Model School shall consist of two departments — one 
for elementary teaching, the other for scientific, and for instruction in manu^ 
occupations. We therefore intend that there shall be a workroom annexed to 
each.” 

And in another part of the same Report, the Commissioners state that 
the students in training are to take a part in this manual instruction. 

They also signify their intention of making manual work a part of the 
regidar school pi’ogramme in the higher classes of ordinary National 
schools all through the country ; and of encouraging its introduction into 
the National schools of a more elementary kind. 

For all recognised extra subjects there are two programmes, one for Handi- 
teachers and the other for pupils. The teachers’ programme sets forth 
those portions of the subject in which canMates must pass a satisfactory 
examination in order to qualify for a certificate. The pupils’ programme 

which, of course, ismuch easier, givesthoseportions in which -fehepupOs are 
examined for results fees. We give here the Teachers Programme ” for 
handicraft which has been adopted by the Board. The first part, A, is 
compulsory. The second part, B, consists of twelve headings. Each 
candidate selects out of the twelve any five he pleases, and in these five 
he must be prepared for examination. W e beg to suggest that the examina- 
tion be conducted partly in writing, ■fco test intelligence, but chiefly in 
practical work. So far as oui* students are concerned, however, the 
final examination in practical work ■will present very little difficulty, 
for we see them at their work during the session, and know what they 
can do, and we retain in the ■\vorksliop the veiy work produced by 
each. 

We beg also to submit a “Pupils’ Programme,” which, with the 
approval of the Commissioners, we propose •fco use, if a class should be 
opened in the Central Model Schools. This programme is merely 
tentative, and will, no doubt, have to be considerably modified after 
some experience of its working. 

TJp to the present we have worked under great difficulty for want of 
a suitable workshop. The room we use — the only one available— is 
quite too small for the numbers that occupy it, so as seiiously to hamper 
both the actual work and the instructions of the superintendent. We 
have, however, fusked for a new workshop of suitable dimensions, 
which ■we hope to see put up this Spring by the Board of Works. 

When we are able to avail ourselves of this, we believe that both work 
and ins'fcruction •will go on with greatly increased efficiency. 

Programme foe Masters. 

A. — To be acquainted with the construction, peculiarities, and uses of Pro- 
tie principal toola used in cai-pentry and joinery, and in any other 
handiorufts ^elected by the candidate. 
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AppmauF. To lie acquainted with the yarioiis kinds of nails and screws in 
common use, and to be expert in driving them. 

S^'nnJ To be acquainted with the chief technical terms used in the handi- 

Traiiiing crafts selected by the candidate. 

Schools. Pig prepared to allow intdligenoe and practical expsrtness in any 

5 [ five of the following (at the choice of the candidate). 

£S!?»V°'' B. 1. To prepare and use glue ; to plane up the edg^ pf two boards 

and glue them together ; to make a tenon-and-mortise joint ; to make 
a simple dovetail joint. 

2. To dowel two boards together and strengthen them with glue j 
to rabbet and bead-mould two boards, and join them together, using 
ledges and either screws or nails. 

3. To plane up, rabbet, and mitre-joint four pieces of wood, so as to 
form a frame for a tablet or picture. 

4. To be acquainted with the several kinds of looks in common use, 
with their peculiarities ; to put on a look, using, if necessary, a board 
to represent door, box, &o. ; to take off an old look ; to take a look 
asunder, and put it together again. 

6. To be acquainted with the several kinds of hinges in common use ; 
to put on a hinge of any ordinary shape, using, if necessary, boards to 
represent door and jamb, box and lid, &o. 

6. To be acquainted with the principal ways of scarfing and splicing ; 
to splice any such thing as a broken broom-handle, rake-handle, pointer, 
ifec., securing the joint with screws or copper wire, or waxed cord ; to 
make a half-lap joint. 

7. To out orit and make a rail for a olothes-raok, screwing on the 
hooks ; to be acquainted with the different kinds of hooks ; to know 
how to fasten up a rail to a wall, by simple plasver-nailing as well as by 
plugging ; to understand the constriictiou of several forms of paling. 

8. To know the composition of hard and soft putty ; to be able to 
cut glass, using either a diamond or an American glass-cutter ; to hack 
out a broken pane and put in a new one. 

9. To have some knowledge of the ingredients of the most important 
paints ; to mix paint of any ordinary colour, and to paint with it ; to 
miderstand staining ; to prepare a board for staining ; to stain, size, 
and varnish it. 

10. To understand the natui-e of soldering ; to tin a soldering iron ; 
to do any plain piece of soldering, such as fixing on the loose handle of 
a tin vessel, soldering together two pieces of tin, brass, &c. ; to do plain 
riveting. 

11. To mount a map with linen, roller, &c. ; to mount a travelling 
map for the pocket ; to know how to make paste. 

12. To mend a break in any common ai'tiole of furniture — a chair, a 
gate, a school-desk, lic. ; to make any small simple article — a stool, 
a little box for pencils, a nail-box, a drawing-board, &o. 

We beg to submit a sketch of a programme, such as the Commissioners 
may .be disposed to sanction, for pupils learning handicraft. We think 
that boys of Fomth, Fifth, and Sixth Classes should be recognised as 
eligible to earn rasnlts fees iu this subject. 


Pro- 

gniir 

Pupils. 


Krummofur 


First Tsar. 

To measure accurately to eighths or tenths of an inch with rule or 


To be expert in the use of the following tools ; — 

Hammer, bradawl, gimlet, sjiokeshave, penknife, saw, turn-screw, 
pincers or pliers, rule, square, compasses, nail-nunch. 
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To sharpen the follomng tools, using whetstone or oilstone, or both, ^ppendixp 
as may be necessaiy : — chisel, ordinary knife, penknife, scissors. ’ Centr^ 

To have some knowledge of the different kinds of nails and screws. Model and 
To drive nails and screws, having bored holes of the proper sizes with 
bradawl or gimlet. To sink nail-heads with punch j to countersink 
screw-heiiids witli chisel, gouge, or peaknife. To draw a half-driven smirme for 
nail ; to clinch a nail. rupiu. 

To saw from a board a piece of a given length and breadth, haying 
first measured and lined it out with squax’e and pencil. 

To make a little box (to hold pens, pencils, salt, knives, toys, 
jo inin g the hoards by nailing or screwing without dovetailing, and using 
for hinges little hits of leaiiher fastened on by tacks. 

Second Tear. 

In addition to the first year’s pr<’gramme to exhibit proficiency in 
any^w of the following ; — 

(1.) To take out the p*ane-irons from the stock; to unscrew the two 
irons, screw them together again, and replace them in the stock with 
the proper adjustment. 

(2.) To make glue ; to plane a board ; to plane the edges of two short 
pieces of board straight and square, and to glue these edges together. 

(3.) To make a haft for an awl, file, &c., securing it from splitting by 
coils of copper wire or waxed cord ; to put the awl or file into the haft. 

(4.) To splice or scarf a broken broom handle or rake handle, or any 
Stick of like shape; to secure the joint with screws, or copper wire, or 
waxed cord. 

(B.) To know the different kinds of hinges in common use ; to put on 
a butt or a T hinge ; to put a bolt on a door with staple. 

(6.) To know the several kinds of locks in common use ; to put on a 
box, cupboard, or door look; to take an ordinary lock asunder, and 
screw it together again. 

(7.) To make a rail for a clothes-rack, cutting it from a board, 
planing and bevelling (or moulding) it ; to screw on the hooks ; to know 
how to fix it up to the wall. 

Thvrd Year.- 

In addition to tlie first and second year’s programmes to exhibit pro- 
ficiency in any five of the following : — 

(1.) To grind a chisel or a plane-iron on a grindstone or on a whet- 
stone, and to sharpen eitlier on the oilstone. 

(2.) To plane up two boards and dowel them edge to edge for a broad 
shelf; to make a shelf bracket; to know how to fix up the shelf with 
brackets, 

(3.) To take accurate measures of a pane of glass in inches, &c. ; to 
mark the measures of a pane on a rod as a guide for the glass-cutter ; to 
hack out a broken pane and the old putty, and to put in a new pone. 

(4.) To understand the use of drying oil and turpentine in painting ; 
to TTii-ir dry paint of any colour wilii oil ; to thin it for use with oil or 
tuipentine or both ; to paint a piece of board. To prepare and stain a 
piece of board, including sizing and varnishmg. 

(5.) To mount a map or engi-aving on linen, and afterwards nail it on 
laths or lath and roller; to understand the nature of varnishing to 
know how to make paste ; to varnish a map or diagram. 

(6.) To know the use of the mitre-box or of the shooting block ; to 
rabbet and mitre-cut four pieces of wood, and joint them so as to form a 
frame for a small picture. 
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(7.) To understand the nature o£ soldering ; to solder two pieces of 
tin or brass or iron together; to tin the soldering iron. 


D. O’Sdlmvan. 

J. COEBETT. 


Handi- 
craft- • 

The Sficretaries, 

Paptis. Education Office, Dublin. 


P. W, Joyce. 
J. J. Doherty. 


APPENDIX. 

Appendix, Since muting the above Beport we have received the Fourth Volume 
of ihe Second Eei>ort of the Commissioners on Technical Instruction, 
from -which we beg to make the following extracts. 

Mbetistg op the CoMiiiasiONERS IN Dublin, 8th June, 1883. 

“The Right Hon. SitPatrickJ. Keenan, k.c.m.q.,c.b., Resident Commissioner 
of National Education was further examined, and gave the foUowng evidence : — 

“ (Question) 5869. I believe I am right in the supposition that you consider 
that there is a-n intimate connexion between the ordinary instruction given in 
schools and technical edneation?— I think technical inetruction ahoulcl De part 
of the ordinary education given to a child in his school course. Yon have 
observed it in the school which you have just visited. It begins with the infant 
at the lundergarten school, and is continued at every successive stage of an 
ordinary primary education ; the better the child is prepared in the elemen-tary 
school, the more successful he will be afterwards in any higher technical 
education he may attempt 

•' 5870. Do you think such instruction desirable for those who -will not have 
in afterlife to lollow manual occupations? — 1 do. I consider it desirable that 
everybody, from the peer to the peasant, should be taught -while at school to 
be ‘ handy,’ so as to be able in afterlife to turn to ac(;ount any little training he 
receives in childhood. 

“5871. Sttch instruction is, of course, cspedally valuable for those who 
have to gain their livelihood by manual labour? — Certainly. It is especially 
valuable to that class. 

“5874. You are of opinion also, I believe, that it would be useful to teach 
the use of tools in all elementary scliools ? — I have a strong expectation that vro 
shall in the course of a few years be able to take a step in that direction in 
all our schools through the country. When those yourg men of the training 
college, whom you saw here to-day at work, return to their respective schools 
able, as I hope they will be, to impart to the classes under their care the 
instruction they have received here, we intend to devise a scheme of results 
fees payable for proficiency in the use of tools. At present every girl in the 
National schools is taught needlework ... I think, on the whole, the 
proSciency of the girls in the ordinary National schools in needle-work, even in 
the remotest parts of the country, is very creditable. 

“5879. You say it is incorrect to state that the girls in ordinary National 
schools are taught ornamental and fancy -work, and that useful work is 
neglected? — Certamly. The statement comes upon me quite by surprise, for, 
as X have already stated, in most of the schools, especially in the districts I have 
now in my mind — Galway, Mayo, and Donegal — there is little or no oppor- 
tunity for indulging in that high stylo of work. 

“ 5889. As I undci-stiind^you do not intend to teach trades? — No j you have 
in your question exactly represented what is passing in my mind — that any 
attempt in an ordinary day school to teach boys a particular trade would 
neither be practicable nor desirable, but that the object should be to train 
them, for instance, in lineal drawing and such practices of ‘ handiness ’ that 
when they become apprentices to trades, whether carpe-nters, bricklayers, or 
stonemasons, &o., they will be sure to learn their trades -with comparative e.'w, 
^d become successful in them afterwards. If wc do that, I think our funejion 
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Generai. REfOET on tHe Training Colleges under Local 
Management in connection with the Board of National 
Education, Ireland. 


Gentlemen, — In accordance with your instnictions, we have the Report, 
honour to submit, for the consideration of tlie Commissioners of 
JSational Education, the following Ocneiul Report on the Training 
Colleges Under local management, which have now been in operation 
for two years. 

The present seems a favourable opportunity for reviewing the work 
of these Colleges, as the first batch of Queen*s scholars admitted for the 
full course of two years’ training left at tho end of last session. 

Almost at the outeet of their career, the attention of the Commis- Training 
sioners of National Education was directed to the necessdty of training Colleges 
the teachers in their service and, accordingly, in their Second Report — originated, 
that for the year 1835 — after having sketched briefly the constitution of 
the Training School which they proposed to establish — such, in fact, as 
they subsequently did establish — ^they further say — ‘‘ We propose diat 
no person ^all be admitted to the training institution who does not 
previously undergo a satisfactory examination in an entrance courae to 
be appointed for that purpose ; and that each person who may be ad- 
mitted shall study in it for at least two years before he be declared fit 
to undertake the charge of a school i that during this time he shall re- 
ceive instruction in the different branches of knowledge oheady specified, 
and be practised in teaching the Model School, under the direction of 
the professor of teaching.” 

Unhappily, the Commissioners were not enabled by Parliament 
cany out these eminently practical proposals ; and for a long period they Traliiiug. 
were obliged to content themselves with a short course of about five 
months’ training, in order to overtake the demand for teachers which 
sprang up on every side, as National Schools were established in mpid 
succession over the country. About the year 1844 an advance towards a 
more complete system was made, by the establishment of the special class L.mg 
of 15 males and 16 females, who were retained for a period of two years, 
unless, as frequently happened, they obtained snibible employment as 
teachers during the progress of their course. This special class was 
eminentiy successful, and turned out not only a large number of highly 
accomplished teachers, but many men who have since attained to 
eminence in various walks of life. , 

In 1876, on the Report of a Committee of the Board, several altera- Ono Ycur's 
tions were made in the Training Institution, the most importwit of Couitc. 
which was the introduction of a course of tiuining extending to a yeai\ 

Por many years previously the demand for sejjarate denomina- 
tional Training Colleges, sucli as have always existed in England and Scot- 
land, had been growing stronger and more emphatic in Ireland, An at- 
tempt was made to meet this demand by permitting the establishment of 
separateboarding-houses, in which the students of each r*eligiousdenomina- 

2 E 2 
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AjipmUxP.iion might live togethei' -while attending the Training Establishment in 
TTr, Marlborough-strect. This attempt -was 011 I 7 partially successful; and 
UiMin ultimately, in March, 1883, Mr. Trevelyan, then Chief Secretary for 
iras. Ireland, conveyed to the Commissioners the decision of the Government 
to permit the establishment of Training Colleges under local manage- 
ment on the denominational system in force in England, and in-vited 
them to express their opinion on tho subject, and to submit to HU 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant a statement of the bye-la-ws they might 
propose for the carrying on of these Colleges. The Commissioners, at a 
special meeting on the 30th of March, 1883, resolved to act on the 
suggestion of the Lord Lieutenant, conveyed in Mr. Trevelyan’s letter 
above referred to, and “ to take immediate steps to carry out the Eng- 
lish scheme, mutalis mutandis, for the support and inspection of such 
Colleges as might be established on this basis.” 

Rules Simi- In their Keport for the year 1883 the Commissioners of National 
isr to Greei Etlucatiou published the conditions on -which aid would be granted to 
Unaun. denominational Training Colleges under local management, and the rules 
by which these institutions would be governed. These conditions and 
rules -wiUhe found almost identical -with those affecting similar Training 
Colleges in Great Britain ; and on points on which the precedent of 
the English and Scotch Colleges could not he strictly followed the regula- 
tions for the Irish Colleges were framed as closely as possible on the 
lines of those already in force in Great Britain. Indeed, for all practical 
purposes, the system of denominational Training Colleges, and the con- 
cUtions on -which aid is granted to them, are now identical throughout 
the United Kingdom. There is no privilege or advantage aocorded.hy 
tho State to the denominational Training Colleges in England or 
Scotland which is not grantedinfull measure to those in Ireland. These 
Colleges in both countries now stand on exactly the same footing, and 
what is said of one may be said of all. 

What, then, is the nature of a Training College ! What are the 
principles on -which it is based? What are the conditions on which it 
is assisted by the State? 

Definiilott “ A Training College,” as defined by the Com-missioners of National 
Education, “is an institution for boarding, lodging, and instructing 
uig 0 ojf, arg preparing to become, or are already. Certificated 

Teachers in National or other Governmental Elementary Schools.” 
The object of the College is thus clearly expressed, that object being to 
train Teachers for service in Elementary Schools. It is not a place of 
gonoml education — a place in which students may perfect themselves in 
particular branches of study. EuU opportunity of doing so is, no 
doubt, afforded them ; but its primary function is to teach Teachers 
how to teach ; how to convey to others, and especially to a large 
number at once, the knowledge they themselves possess ; and the litei-ary 
instruction given to the students in training by professors and lecturers 
is only intended to make them thoroughly familiar with the principles 
of the subjects taught, and, one might almost say, is only justifiable in 
so far os it tends to perfect them in the art of teaching. 

Sch'ol Hence the indispensable adjunct of the Training College is the Prao- 
-cioos. tising School, “ in whicli the students may learn the practical exercise 
of (heir profession.” It would he os idle to expect to make teachers by 
mere instruction, however thorough — by leotui-es on school keeping, 
however able or clearly enforced — a-s to make machanios by a similar 
couise of thooretical instruction. Some men have a natural taste and 
aptitude for teaching, just as others have a taste for carpentry or smith’s 
work, hut it is only in the school, as in the workshop, that this gift can 
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be broiigbt to perfection. Teaching is a profession or trade, and, like ^pi?6ndiseP, 
every other profession or trade, requires thoroiigh technical tmuing to 
ensure success. 

These may seem truisms to those engaged in carrying out the work Limit of 
of education ; but they have taken a long time to reach the popular 
ear, and have not even yet gained complete hold of the popular mind. 

We need but raise our eyes slightly above the level of Primaiy Educa- 
tion to see liow little they are understood or heeded. 

“ ITo grant,” the Rules go on to say, “ is made to a Training Oollege 
unless the Commissioners are satisfied with the premises, management, 
and staff.” 

Thus far, and no farther, does the State intei*fere ; the design and 
arrangement of the huildings, the management, and the selection of the 
members of the College staff, are all left to the local parties interested, 
subject only to the approval— not the direction — of the Commissioners. 

We shall be better able to appreciate the liberality of the State in 
allowing this freedom of action, when we see the amount of aid granted 
to the Colleges. 

The preliminaries being all arranged, the buildings provided, and the gl**^®®* 
staff appointed, the College is ready fur the reception of students, who gii^bJfor 
ai*e admitted only at the commencement of the annual session in Sep- admiaaLon, 
tember of each year. 

Two classes of students are eligible for admission, viz. : — 

1. Certificated — or Classed — ^Teachei’S, ah'eady employed in National 
Schools as Principals or Assistants. These are admitted for 
one year’s training, and fall in with the Queen’s Scholars of the 
second session. 

3. Persons not employed as Teachers, but desirous to become such. 

These are admitted for a course of two years’ training, and 
cannot leave the College as ** trained Teachers'* until they have 
completed their full coui-se. 

In the case of the former class, their certificates of classification are 
accepted as evidence of their literary qualifications, and they arc 
admitted without special examination ; but all candidates for admission, 
who are not already ceHLficated, must pass a qualifying examination in 
July immediately preceding the opening of the College session; and 
are not eligible for admission unless they exhibit such literaiy qualifi- 
cations as would 'prima fa/^ entitle them to be placed in the Tliii’d 
Class of National Teachers. Under this head, young pei’sons who have 
served as Pupil Teachers or Monitors are admissible, and these generally 
form a considerable percentage of the whole ; but any young persons 
able to pass the preliminary examination, and otherwise eligible, may be 
admitted, no matter where educated. 

Here, again, the freedom of the Oollege authorities is interfered with Oollega 
as little as possible. The Commissioners do not require them to confine 
the area of selection to teachei’S or pupils of National schools— or to take students, 
only the best answerers at the entrance examination — they are left fi’ee 
to summon whom they will, subject only to the test of literary qualifica- 
tions imposed by the examination — a test with wliicli we are quite 
certain the College authorities themselves would be the last to dispense. 

And similarly, & the College authorities object to admit a particular 
student, the CommiBsioners have reserved no power to compel them to 
accept him. 

Further, the Commissionei’s do not interfere with the College authori- Terms of 
ties in settling the of admi ssion j they are left entirely free rmaion* 
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AppendixP. determine •what charge they shall make, or to I'nake no charge if they 
can afford to dispense -with it, either generally or in special cases. In 
practice these charges vary considerably — according as the candidates 
ai*e males or females, or are seekiiig admission for one or for two years. 

system followed in all Training Colleges is pretty much the same. 
The Queen's scholars receive instruction from the Professors and Lecturers 
in the class rooms j they observe the methods of teaching, and take part 
themselves in the -work of teaching, in the Practis^ School ; and they 
piirsue their studies under due superintendence in the Study Halls of 
Profframmo College. 

^5“^* Every subject embraced in the programme of the Commissioners of 
l^ational Education, obligatory upon all their teachers, is carefully 
, taught ; and the besi mode of teaching it impressed on the students by 
precept, by example, and by actual participation in the -work of the 
school. This obligatory programme, includes all the bi’anches of a 
thorough English education, viz. : — Reading, spelling, penmanship, arith- 
metic, grammar, geography, history, English literature, book keeping ; 
also, geometry, algebra, trigonometry, mechanics, agriculture, and needle- 
■work. In., addition, instruction is provided in an extended course of 
optional and extra subjects. Natural and physical science, Latin and 
I^ench, vocal and instrumental music, fre^and and geometrical diwing, 
the principles of hygiene, and domestic economy including practical 
cookery, am regularly and systematically taught by able and experienced 
professoK. 

Tests. We shall now briefly describe the modes by which the progress and 

proficiency of the Queen’s scholars, and the general work of the College 
are tested. 

Colleges in Li thc first place, tlie Colleges are placed under the charge of one of the 
charge of a Head Inspectors under the Board of National Education, and are always 
^cctor^" iospeotion, and he is required to make himself familiar with 

the domestic arrangements, %vith the provision for the instruction of the 
Queen’s scholars, whether in the lecture hall or practising school, in a 
word with the whole internal economy of the Colleges, and to report to 
the Commissioners any iiTegularity or other matter requiring notice. 
Liwraiy Thcu, at the close of the College year, all the Queen’s scholare are 
tifEcCo^^'e ^ examination on the literaiy and scientific portion of the 

I c ouwe. . tj^ose who have been admitted for only one year, or who have 

completed their full coume of two years, for final exanunation, and 
those who have completed the fii-st year of the t'wo years’ course, in 
order to test their fitness to be retained for the second year. 

This literary examination is the same as that required of the teachers 
throughout the country, it is held in the early part of July, and the 
same papera of questions are sot to all. These papers are prepared by 
selected Inspectors, by ■whom also the answei*s are marked. No pro- 
fessor or lecturer, or any other person engaged in the work of the 
Tmining Colleges has any part, direct or indirect, in the preparation 
of these questions, or ever sees tliem before the examination. The 
examination itself is superintended by Inspectors, or others in the 
dii’ect service of the Commissioners, and is carried out in such a manner 
as to rendci’the use of unfairmeans impossible. We havo 'the most entire 
■confidence in the honaJideSf if we may so say, of this examination, and 
we are willing to accept it unreservedly as a conclusive test of tlie 
literary knowledge of the teachers, os far as the course extends. 

Practice of There is also an examination in the practice, of teaching, which is 
eac mg, nearly at the end of the Collie Session as circunostances will 

permit, All the Queenls scholars are examin^- on a special paper on 
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Methods of Teaching and School Management, including a knowledge AppendUP. 
of the Rules and Regulations of the Commissioners, and the method of 
keeping school accounts ; and every Queen's soholai* is req^uirecl to teach 
and criticise a lesson in presence of the examiners. 

As this is really the most important part of the examination from the 
Training College standpoint, we may be pardoned for giving a brief 
description pf the method adopted to make it as effective as possible. 

The task before us was no easy one, and we approached it with a full DeBcriptlon 
sense of its diificulty and of the responsibility attaching to its performance. 9^ ^ leasou 
Some 230 Queen’s Scholars were to be examined in the art — or leather 
in -the practice — of teaching, and an estimate formed of the ability of 
each to manage and teach a class on which, to a large extent, their 
training diplomas would he based. 

We decided that while all the Queen’s Scholars should be subjected 
to this practical test, a distinction should bo made between those of the 
first and those of the second or final year, and that the test in the latter 
case should be of a stringent and exhaustive chai-actcr. Accordingly 
we required each Queen’s Scholai* of the final year to prepare three 
lessons, leaving tho subjects to theii* own selection; and we required 
them to submit to ua carefully prepared notes of the lessons they pro- 
posed to teach. Having examined these notes we selected one of the 
lessons, which we required the Queen’s Scholar under examination to 
teach in our presence. This was done in a class room into which a 
class of pupils, of the standing required, was brought for the occasion. 

We also I’equired the Queen’s Scholar next in order for examination 
to be present during the lesson, and to take critical notes of the manner 
in which the teacher of the class acquitted himself. No other pei*son 
was present, except such of the college authorities as desired to witness 
tho examination, and sucli of the professors as could find leisure to 
attend from time to time. 

■ When this prepared lesson had been given we required the Queen’s 
Scholar under examination to give a brief extempore, or unprepared, le sson 
on a subject suggested by one of oimselves — always different from that of 
the prepared lesson — allowing him (or her) a couple of minutes to aiTungo 
the subject in his mind. At the close of this lesson wc sent out the pupils, 
and required the Queen’s scholar who hatl been observing both lessons, 
to give his opinion on such points os had stinck him favourably or 
unfavourably during their progress ; and having heaixl this criticism we 
proceeded to form our o^vn judgment. This we did at fii*st independently, 
and without consultation until we had formed our oi)imou ; we then con- 
sulted together and decided on our final award. , It i.^ gratifying to be 
able to state that, from the first, our estimates of the Queen’s scholar's’ 
effectiveness as teachers agreed in such a remarkable manner as to inspire 
us with confidence in the accunicy of om* judgment. In the few cases 
in which we differed — and we seldom differed materially — we cai*ofully 
discussed thq points of divergence between us, and the final decision had 
the assent of both. 

It is to be remembered that the Training Diploma, wliich is entii*ely Tminiug 
distinct from the ordinary ceiidficate of classification, will not bo issued Dipicmu. 
until the Queen's Scholara shall have been continuously engaged for 
a period of two years as teachers in National Schools ; and their 
success or failure in that capacity will be taken into consideration in 
deciding the place they are ultimately to occupy in tlie graded lists. 

Bno weight will also be given to tlie opinion formed of the Queen’s 
Scholars, during their course of training, by the Professors of the Colleges. 
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App&ndtTF, ifc may be objected to the mode of examination just described, that 

the critical observation of a single lesson, or even of several such 
lessons, does not afford sufficient data for forming a trustworthy estimate 
of the teaching power of the Queen’s Scholars, but it is difficult to con- 
ceive how any method could be devised by which a more effective 
examination in the art of teaching could be carried out in the time at 
our disposal. 

We subjected the Queen’s Scholars to a three-fold test. First, by 
requiring them to teach a jprepa/red lesson — and it must be remembered 
that th-ee lessons were prepared though only one was taught in 
otur presence — we afforded each the opportunity of showing what he 
(or she) co\ilddo under the most favourable circumstances — pretty much 
A prepared the same circumstances as await him in his future school, where he will 
lesson. prepare carefully, from day to day, the lessons to be given to 

hia pupils. 

Secondly, by requiring the Queen’s Scholars to teach an extempore, or un- 
prepared, lesson, we tested their grasp of the subj ect suggested, their quiet- 
ness of apprehension of its salient points, their power of readilyniarsh^ing 
theii* ideas in the best order, their aptness of illustration, and gener^ 
f eitility of resource — and, at the same time, we tested, not very indirectly, 
the thoroughness of the instruction they had received while in the College; 
iiotonlyin special knowledge, but in the art of communicating it; and in 
dealing readily with such unexpected topics as commonly arise in the daily 
routine of work. 

A cviticiHra And thii'dly, by requiring each Queen’s Scholar to criticise the 
ksson. tc-aching of another, we tested not only his powers of observation 
and expression, but his knowledge of what good teaching is, and of 
the points to be brought forward in a really effective lesson* If, 
after observing a teacher passing through tbis three-fold ordeal, two men 
of average intelligence and of long and varied experience are unable to 
form a definite and correct estimate of ihe skill and power of a teacher, 
as sucb, we fail to see by what further or prolonged test such an estimate 
could be formed. 

In cases, such as the pi*esent, where two examiners are engaged, and 
where both are continuo\isly present, each forming his judgment 
independent of tlie otlier, and where they concur in their final award, it 
is difficult to su])pose that their joint opinion can deviate materially from 
the correct standard. 

Sdlew plausibly, be objected that teachers undergoing 

under exa- such an examination as oum, are necessarily excited and probably 
luiuatiou. nervous, that we did not see them under ordinary or natural conditions, 
and consequently that they were placed at a disadvantage. To this we 
answer that the same objection applies to all examinations, whether 
written, oral, or, as in this case, practical — that the great majority of the 
Queen’s Scholars examined by us exhibited no excitement or nervousness, 
and that where any trace of such appeared we always made due allowance 
— in the two or thi'ee extreme cases permitting the students to retire, and 
calliug them up again, when they had fully regained their self-possession. 

The examination of the Queen’s Scholars at the end of the first year’s 
course was conducted entirely in the Practising Schools, where we heard 
0iich give one of the prepared lessons ; but we did not require them to 
give extempore lessons, or to criticize the teaching of others — we reserved 
these xmitions of the test for the final examination in the following year. 

It has been already stated that the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation do not interfere with the Ti*aining Colleges under local manage- 
ment in settling the terms of payment on which students are admitted^ 
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The following are the Kules of the Commissioners according to which ■dppeniUtP. 
payments are made : — 

Gra/its to Training Colleges, 

Xni. Grants are placed to the credit of each college of £l00 for eveiy Grafts to 
master, and of £70 for every mistress, who, having been trained in such college CoUegea. 
as a Queen’s Scholar daring two years — 

(a.) Shall have been continuously engaged as National teacher for two 
years subsequently to his or her training, and shall, during such years. 

Lave been favourably reported upon by the Inspector. 

(&.) Is reported by the proper department, in each case, to have com- 
pleted a like period of good service as an elementary teacher in the Army 
or Navy, or (in Ireland^ in Poor Law Schools, certified Industrial Schools, 
or certified Keformatoriea. 

XIV. Teachers who have been trained for one year only may obtain certifi- 
cates of training ; and grants of half the amounts specified in the preceding 
Article may be placed to the credit of the colleges in which they were trainea, 
provided*.. 

(a.) Thev are teachers who were admitted under Article III. Ci.) 

(2i.) Shall have passed successfully a special examination at the end of 
the year. 

(c.) Shall have fulfilled the conditions specified in Article XIIL (a) 
or (6.) 

XV. The annual ^ant to each college is paid out of the sums standing to its 
credit (Articles XIU., XIV.) at the beginning of the year, after the adjust- 
ment under Article XVI. 

Exception : 

This Article is not applied to a college for the first five years during 
which grants are made to it.] 

XVI. The grant must not exceed — 

(a.) 75 per cent, of the expenditure of the college for the year, approved 
by the Commissioners and certified in such manner as the Commissioners 
may reqmre. 

(h.') £50 for each male, and £35 for each female, Queen’s Scholar, in 
residence for continuous training throughout the year for which it is being 
paid. 

XVIL The annual grant to each college is paid as follows: 

(a.) An instalment of £l2 (men), or £8 (women), is paid on 1st Novem- 
ber, 1st February, and 1st May, in respect of every Queen's Scholar in 
residence for continuous training throughout the year. 

(5.) Fart of the instalment of the 1st of May may be suspended, i^ay- 
ment of the full amount then due would cause the limit under Article XVI. 

(a.) to be exceeded. 

(c.) 'Ihe balance is adjusted as soon as the college accounts for the year 
have been closed, audited, and approved by the Oommissioneis. 

Briefly expressed, the State covenants, on the fulfilment of certain College 
conditions, to pay thi'ce-fourthe of the annual expenditure of each credit. 
Oollege, providai that the amount so paid does not exceed iB50 for each 
man, and £35 for each woman in residence throughout the year ; and 
subject, after the first five years, to the further condition that the total 
grant does not exceed the amount standing to the credit of the Oollege 
at the commencement of the year. 

When a mala student successfully passes through a two years’ course 
in a Training Oollege, and afterwards spends two years of probation in a 
recognised public elementary school, his College has placed to its credit 
in the books of the Education Office, a sum of £100. If he attend only 
for one year in the Training College, and spend the two years’ probation 
iq % recognised school, his Oollege has placed to its credit a sum q£ £51^ 
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In the case of female students a aum of £70, or £35, is placed to the 
credit of the College on the same conditions. 

It is from the fwnd so creaisd that the grants from year to year are 
mads to tlhe Training College. 

Of coiu-se this system of acquiring a credit fund could not come into 
play, fully and generally, during the first fire years of the operation.of 
a Training College ; and accordingly during those five years the pay- 
ments in liquidation of the claims of the College are made from year to 
year directly upon the ordin^y conditions of attendance at a College. 

• • It will be observed that the principle of “ payment by results ” is 
applied to the Training College grants in its most stringent form. 

■ ' Further aid is given to Training Colleges in another form— namely, by 
loans from the State. This privilege, granted by an Act of Pailiament 
passed last year, enables the College authorities to obtain money for 
the purpose of assisting in the “ erection, enlargement, structural im- 
pi'ovement, or purchase of a house to be used as a Training College, or 
in the enlargement or structural improvement of any existing Tr ainin g 
College, or in the acquisition or improvement of a farm, not exceeding 
twenty-five acres in e^^mt, connected with a Training College, to be used 
for the purpose of agricultural instruction.” And the same Act provides 
that — “ Loans under this Act shall be repaid by the payment to Her 
Majesfy of an anmial rentcharge at the rate of £5 for every £100 
advanced on accoimt thereof, and so in proportion for any less amount, 
and such rentchai’ge shall be payable for the tenn of thirty-five years.” 

Thus, by a payment of £5 per cent, per annum^ on the amount of the 
original loan, the whole debt, principal and interest, will be extinguished 
in thirty-five years. 

Three Colleges have already been established in Ireland on the denom- 
inational principle. Two of these — namely, “ St. Patrick’s ” Training 
College for Masters at Dnuncondra and “ Our Lady of Mercy ” Train- 
ing College for Misfresses in Baggot-sfreet — ^were opened in 1883, 
and have now been in opemtion for two complete sessions. The 
third — namely, the “ Church of Ireland ” Training College in Kildare- 
plfcce for both Masters and Mistresses — was not established till 1884, 
and has thus been for only one year in operation. Wlien we consider 
that this system of Training Colleges was wholly new in Ireland, and 
that barely five months elapsed between the time when peimission to 
establish such colleges was first promulgated and the time when the 
first two wore opened for tlie reciq>tion of .students, we cannot but 
admire the zeal and energy with wliich the preliminoiy arrangements 
were made, the buildings provided, the staffs of professors and lecturers 
appointed, and the students assembled within so short a period. It 
was a good omen of aaccess which has been amply fulfilled. The three 
. Collies are now in thorougli working order, and the demand for ad- 
mission has so much increased that it has been found necessary to pro- 
vide for the accommodation of larger numbers tlian were originally 
contemplated. New buildings have been erected, or ore in course of 
erection, in all three, and. still farther additions are in contemplation. 

Already in the two yeai's ended 31st August, 1885, — during only 
one of which the “ Church ef Ireland ” College was in operation — 248 
Queen’s scholars — viz., 128 mastera and 120 mistr^sea — have left the 
Colleges “trained,” nearly all of whom are now employed as teachers in 
National Schools. 

Of these, 89 mf^ters and 82 mistresses were placed at their final ex- 
amination in. the “ First Class ” of National teachers, and 89 masters 
Class/’, tho highest to which. the ,rulps 
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Further information respecting these Gollegea will be found in the 
Appendices to this Report. . - : 

The wisdom of the polieywhich suggested the experimeat of establish- 
ing these Colleges has thus been already more than vindicated — their sue- successful, 
cess is now assui’ed \ and the inauguration of the system under which they 
flouiish must ever be regarded as not the least important among the many 
services rendered by the National Board to popular education in Ireland. 

"We have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servants, 

M. FitzGerald, Head Inspector. 

M. Molony, District Inspector. 

19th November, 1885. 

The Secretaries, Education Office. 


" i 

“St. Patrick’s" Training College. “St. 

Patrick*s” 

St. Patrick’s Training College for Roman Catholic Masters was founded College, 
in 1883 by the manager, His Eminence Cardinal M^Oabe, Archbishop 
of Dublin, since deceased; and was opened for the reception of students 
early in September of that year. 

The college is situated at Drumcondra, on the north side of Dublin, 
not quite two miles from tlie General Post Office, and, although in such 
close proximity to the city, stands completely in the country ; and is 
sunnunded by its own grounds of over twenty acres in extent. 

The buildings which had been previously used for educational purposes, 
though on a comparatively smaU scale, are well siiited for a Training 
College, and were easily adapted to tl^t use. The practisiug school 
stands in the college grounds and is suitable for its purpose, but the 
rooms are i*ather confined. Additional accommodation will bo provided 

soon as other buildings, more urgently required, shall have been com- 
pleted. 

Already large siuns have been expended on the alteration and im- 
provement of the original buildings, and the erection of new, by which 
the accommodation available has been more than doubled. Tie new 
portion of the college, which consists chiefiy of study and lecture halls, 
and of dormitories, is of a very superior character, and is fitted up and 
furnished in the best possible manner. Further additions are in con- 
templation, and will, no doubt, be speedily made. 

The college is conducted by the Vincentian Fathers, one of whom, 

Rev. Peter Byrne, o.m., is the Principal. He is assisted by two other 
membem of the Order, one of whom acts as Vice-Principal and Bursar, 
the other as Chaplain and Dean, 

The teaching work of the college is carried on by a staff of eight pro- 
fessors and lecturers ; and, in addition to these, thei’e are special teachers 
of Latin, ^French, Vocal and Instrumental Music, and Drawing. 
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AtpaiSixP. The Queen’s sctolara rise at 6 A.ir. summer and -winter, _ and retire for 
— ' the night at 9.30 p.m. The intervening hours are thus distributed — 

1 hour 25 minutes are set apart for religious instructiou and 
exercises.; 

9 hours 45 minutes are devoted to the special work of iiie college, 
including attendance at lectures and in the practising school, and 
private study ; and 

4 houi*s 20 minutes are allowed for meals, <&c., and for recrea- 
tion, for which the gymnasium and the spacious gx'ounds of the 
college afford ample opportunity. 

The Queen's scholars have the advantage of seeing agricultural opera- 
tions carried out on the farm attached to the college. 

During the first year ended 31st August, 1884, there were 63 Queen’s 
scholars in continuous residence, of whom 26 were certificated teachers, 
who came up for one year's training. These left the college at the end 
of the year ; the other 37 remained for a second session. 

During the following year ended 31st August, 1885, there wei'^ 133 
Queen’s scholars in residence, of whom 61 were certificated teachers. 
Th^e left at the end of the year, and, at the same time, the 37 Queen’s 
scholars, retained from the previous year, also left, having completed 
their full course of two years. Thus, 124 teachers left the college 
trained, up to 31st August last. 

The curriculum embraces all the subjects for masters enumerated in 
the body of our Report, each of which receives its due share of attention. 
The results of the examinations held in July, 1884, and July, 1885, 
which are given in the subjoined Tables, afford the best evidence of the 
efficiency of the instruction, and of the diligent application of the 
students. 

The first of these Tables shows the aggi-egate and average marks 
obtained by the Queen’s scholars in each subject, and the percentage of 
these marks to the possible total ; and the second Table gives the 
numbers who obtained certain specified percentages of marks in all the 
subjects of examination taken together. 

The Queen’s scholars in both years were examined on tlie same papers 
as the National teachers throughout Ireland. 

It has not been thought necessary to give separate Tables for each 
year, as the answeiing was of the same character in both. Neither has 
it been thought desii'able to attempt to give the results of the examina- 
tion in extra subjects, in which many Queen’s scholars presented them- 
selves, in order to obtain certificates of competency to teach them in 
their schools. The result of this portion, of the examination, relatively 
to the whole body of students, could only be shown by a system of 
tabulation too complicated to be of any practical use. 

The Tables given show clearly that in the obligatory course the 
Queen’s scholars acquitted themselves with great credit ; and, further, 
prove that all the subjects of this course were thoroughly and efficiently 
taught. 
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I 4 Rpeiiifep. Table U. — Showing the per-centage of anawering of the Queen’s 
: Scholais, in St. Patrick's Training OoUege, examined in July, 1884, 

and July, 1886', in all the subjects taken collectively. 


Forty Queen’s Scholars examined on A. (First Class) Papers. 


Answered 90 or above 90 per cent, . . . 0 

,, 80 blit under 90 n • • <2 

„ '70 „ 80 „ . . . 11 

60 . 70 . . . 14 

„ 60 „ €0 » . . . 11 

Answered under 50 . . . .2 

Total, . . .40 


Eighty-four Queen’s Scholars examined on B. (Second Class) Papers. 
Answered 90 or abpvft 90 per cent., . . .0 

„ 80 but under 90 ' „ . . . 4 

„ 70 „ 80 „ . . . 23 

,, 60 ,, 70 . . 38 

„ 60 „ 60 . . ,15 

Answered under 60 . . .4 


Total, 


84 


Seventy-two Queen's Scholars examined on C. (Third Class) Papers 


Answered 90 or above 90 per cent., . 


3 

80 but under 90 „ 


. 17 

70 „ 80 „ 


. 31 

„ 60 „ 70 „ 


. 16 

„ 60 „ 60 „ 


. 5 

Answered under 60 ,, 


, 0 

Total, 


. 72 


“OurLadj* “OUR LaDY OP MeROY" TuAIKING COLLEGE, 

of "Morc^'" 

Ooilege. tIlq Training College of Our Lady of Mercy, for Roman Catholic 
Mistresses, is situated in Lower Baggot-street, in the city of Dublin. 
, It was originally established many years ago by the Sisters of Mercy in 

j • connection with their Convent, to which it is attached, and was conducted 

i ■ by them as a Training College, though not officially recognized as such. In 

j . 1883 this college was placed in connection with the Board of National 

Education as a Training College under the management of His Eminence 
Cardinal M‘0abe, Archbishop of Dublin, since deceased. 

The buildings, which-ai’e of a very superior and complete character, 

5 were erected hy the Sisters of Mercy for the pui’posea of their own 

college ; and when it .was placed in connection with the National Board 
were found to afford accommodation for 100 students. Ari*angements 
have been made to add a new wing of equal capacity with the existing 
buildings, and the works will be begun at once. 

The Quin’s scholars enjoy the advantage of having as a practising 

• school the weU-known National schools attached to the Convent of 

! ' Mercy, Baggot-street, in which they can ohseive the most approved 

j . methods of teaching carried- into successful operation. These schools 

{ ■. include Infant and Kindergarten departments, and many Queen’s 
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, scholars practise m them with a view to obtaining special certificates in dppendixP, 
those branches of their profession, 

The College is conducted by the Sisters of Mercy, the Superioress of 
the Convent being the Principal of the college. She is__ assisted by 
another member of the community, a lady of great energy and experi- 
ence, as Vice-Principal, and several other ladies of the Convent ' take- 
part in the superinl-endence instruction of the Queen’s scholars. 

There is a staff of six lay professors and lecturers, by whom the 
educational and training work of the college is chiefly carried on, and 
there are, besides,: special teachers of Modern Languages, Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Dl’a^ving and Painting, Needlework and the use 
of the Sewing-machine, and Practical Cookery. 

Drill and Calisthenics are also ‘carefully attended to, and the Queen’s 
scholars have attained marked proficiency in these indispensable 
branches of female education. 

The day is divided as follows : — The students rise at 6 A.M., and 
retire at 9 p.m. 

1 hour 45 minutes are set apart for religious instruction and 
exercises. 

7 hours 45 minutes are devoted to lectures, study, and work in 
the practising school; and 

6 hours 30 minutes are allotted for meals, household work, and 
recreation. 

On Saturday the Queen’s scholars take a walk into the country for 
two hours. 

The college opened eaxly in September, 1883, with 100 students. Of 
these, 4 were obliged to leave immediately afterwards in consequence of 
in formalities attending their admission, and 2 others had to leave subse- 
quently owing to ill-health ; but 94 continued in residence throughout 
the year. Of these, 25 were certificated teachers, who came up for only 
one year’s training, and left at its close, the other 69 remaining in the 
college for a second year. There were thus vacancies for only 31 new 
Queen’s scholars at the commencement of the sfecond year, of whom 18 
were certificated teachers. These, with the 69 two years’ students, who 
had been in residence during the preceding year, left at the end of last 
session ; making, mth the, 25 certificated teacliei^ who left in 1884, a ' 

'total of 112 teachers who left the college trained at the end of the 
first two yeai*s up to 31st August, 1885. 

The following Tables exMbit the answeiing of the Queen’s scholai’s in 
the obligatory subjects at the examinations of Teachei's. in 1884 and 
1885 taken together, in two aspects. Table I. shows the marks and 
percentages obtained in each subject j while Table II. shows the relative 
answering of the Queen’s scholai*s in all the subjects taken together. 

The results of the examinations, as disclosed by these tabulations, are 
very ^tisfactory, and prove that not only was the aggregate answering 
very high but that every subject was thoroughly taught. 

Most of the Qiieon's scholars were examined in one or more extra 
subjects, but as the collective results could not he* shown relatively to 
the college as a whole, except by a very elaborate system of Tables, with 
imich explanatory matter, it has been thought better not to attempt to 
give them. 

And, as the answering at the examinatioue of 1884 and 1885 was of 
very nearly the same character, it has not been thought necessary to 
give separate Tables for each year. 

, . i i . [Tables. v 
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■ Table II. — ^Showiiig tlie j)ei*'CeiitagQ of answering of the Queen’s ^pp^nditsP, 
Scholars examined m July, 1884, and July, 1885, in all the snhjectB 
taien collectively. 

Twenty-nine Queen's Scholars examined on A. (Krst Class) Papers. 


Answered 90 or atovc 90 per cent., . 


. 0 

„ 80 but under 90 ,, , 


. 2 

„ 70 „ 80 „ 


. 10 

„ 60 „ 70 ,, 


. 7 

„ dO ,, 60 ,, . 


. 9 

Answered under 50 ,, 


. 1 

Total, 


.■ . 29 


Eighty-three Queen’s Scholars examined on B. (Second Class) Papers. 


Answered 90 or above 90 per cont., « 


. 0 

„ 80 but under 90 ,, 


» 2 

)t 70 ,, 80 ,, 


. 14 

„ 00 „ 70 


. 36 

„ 60 „ 60 „ 

Answered under 50 ,, . 


, 28 


. 3 

[Total, 


. "Ts 


Eighty Queen’s Scholars examined on C. (Third Class) Papers. 


Answered 90 or above 90 per cent, . 


. 8 

,j 80 but under 90 ,, 


. 22 

„ 70 „ 80 „ 


. 25 

„ 00 „ 70 


. 17 

„ 50 „ 60 „ 


7 

Answered under 60 ,, 


. 1 

Total, 


o 

CO 


“ Church of Ieelanh ” Training College. « cjmrcii of 

Ireland” 

The Training College for Masters and Mistresses helonging to the ■ 

Church of Ireland was established in 1884, under the management of 
His Grace the Most Eev. Lord Plunket, Archbishop of Dublin. 

It is situated in Kildare place, in the city of Dublin, on the premises 
previously occupied by the Church Education Society, and formerly by 
the Kildare-place Scoiety, by which most of the buildiugs were erected. 

This College trains Mastere and Mistresses, and has also a class of 
private students in training with the Queen’s scholars. 

The Male, and Female departments are entirely separate. The 
Masters are lodged in the braldlugs at the rere of the premises, and the 
Mistresses occupy two . houses next Kildare-atreet, at the opposite side 
of the college grounds. Each department has its own domestic staff, 
and forma, in fact, a distinct college. 

The buddings are well adapted for the purposes of a training college, 
and a new wing is in ooiu’se of erection. Tlioy include, Male, Female, 
and Infant National Schools, iu wliich the Queen’s Scholars receive 
their practical training under very favourable conditions. 

The College staff consists of the Principal, the Rev. H. Kingamill 
Moore M.A., Oxen., who exercises a general superintendeuoe over the 
whole establishment ; the Chaplain, Eev. Canon Deeper, d.d. ; the 
Vice-Principal, Mins Lewis, who has the immediate care of the Female 
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department ; and ioiir Professora. There are also, a lecturer on 
— Hygiene, a Secretary, who is also Aooonntant, an Assistant at the 
Pemale side, two Teachers of Music, and two Matrons — one for each 

department. . , i 

The private students are boarded and loagecl T7itli the Queen^s 
scholars, they attend the same dorses, they are examined -with them at 
the end of the s^sioUf imd rn-e at liberty to present themselves at the 
July Examinations of Teachers for classification. But they are not 
regarded as having be*en tTctined; and the State pays no' grant for them. 
They are, however, eligible for subsequent admission as 'Queen’s scholars 
for two years’ training. 

The College, dpened'in September, 1884, with 62 Queen's scholars, of 
whom 14 were Masters, and 48 Mistresses. Of these 7 Masters and 
13 Mistresses, were Certificated Teachers, who attended for one year’s 
training. One .of the Mistresses was obliged to leave during the year 
owing to ill health ; but all the others, both Male and Female, remained 
in the College througllout the year. 

There were also in residence 26 private Students, viz — 3 Males and 
23 Females. . - . . 

All the students rise at 6 a.m., and they retire for the night, 
the Males at lO p.m.,” and the Females at 9 p.m. The day is divided 
as follows : — 

I hour is set apart for religious instrection and exercises. 

II hours’ for the men and 10;^ hours for the women, are devoted 
to lectures,’ studyj and practical work in the schools ; and 

4 hours jbr the men. and 3| hoiirs for the women, are available 
for meals, recreation, &c. 

On Satinday, the Masters attend at Glasnevin Model Farm during 
portion of the day, and the Mistresses have a half-holiday. 

The com*se of instruction is regulated by the programme laid down 
by the Commissioners for Irish National Teachers. The obligatory 
poirion of this programme is carefully taught to all the Queen’s 
scholai'S, and every facility is afforded for studying such of the optional 
or extra subjects as they may he required, or may wish to take up. 

All the Queen’s scholaa-s in residence were examined in July, 1885, 
at the general examination of National Teachers, the same papers 
being set to both. 

The results of this examination in the obligatory subjects are set 
forth in the following Tables. No. I. shows the average pr*ofioiency in 
each subject separately j arid No. II. shows the standard attained in all 
the subjects collectively. Taken together these Tables bear conclusive 
testimony to the soun^ess of the instruction given in the College, and 
to the diligeuce and success of the Queen’s scholars. 

Several students took up optional and extra subjects at the July 
examinations, with a view to obtain special certificate, but as the 
tabulation of the results relatively to the whole body of the Queen’s 
scholai’S could not be made in any practical Or useful form without very 
elaborate tables, it has been thought better not to attempt it- 

Seven Masters and thirteen Mistresses left the College trained at the 
close of the first yeai*, in Aii^ust last j and all the Queen’s scholars who had 
entered for two years passed the qualifying examination which entitled 
them to be retained for the second year’s course of training. 
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Table IT. — Showing Uie peMeniage of answering of the Queen’s ^p penrllz P. 
Scholars, in the Ghui-oh of Ireland Ti-aining College, examined in 
July, 1885, in all the subjects taken colleotively. 

Two Queen’s Scholars (Males) examined on A. (First Olass) Papers. 


Ansipercd OO or aljove 90 per ccut, , . « ■ 0 

„ 80 but under 90 • • . 0 

n 70 ,, SO . . . 1 

It CO ft ^0 tt * I 1 1 

,, 50 ,, GO „ , ♦ . 0 

Answered under 50 , , • 0 


Total, ... 2 


Five Queen’s Scliolai*s (Males) examined on B. (Second Class) Papers. 


Answered 90 or above 90 per cont. , • . .0 

,, 80 bat under 90 t, • « • 0 

„ 70 It SO „ , . ..2 

„ 60 „ 70 3 

„ oO „ GO „ . . . 0 

Ansivercd under 50 . • 0 

Tot^i . • • .6 


Seven Queen’s ScLolai*s (Males) examined on C. (Third Class) Papers. 


Answered 00 or above 90 per cent. , . * 

„ 80 but under 90 . , 

„ 70 „ SO „ . 

71 CO ,, 70 ,, « , 

ti 11 CO ,t • . 

Answered under 50 ,, • . 

Total, . . 

Four Queen’s Scholars (Females) examined on A. 

Answered 90 or above 90 per cont. , » • 

t, 80 but under 90 

„ 70 „ SO . 

n CO „ 70 „ . 

,, ^0 ,, GO . 

Answered under 50 . . 

Total, . • 


. 0 
. 2 
. i 
. 1 
► 0 
. 0 

. 7 

(Fii’sfc Class) Papers. 

• 0 
* 0 
. I 
• 3 

. 0 
. 0 

. 4 


Eight Queen’s Scholai's (Females) examined on B. (Second Class) 
Papers. 


Answered 90 or above 90 percent.,. • .0 

,, 80 but under 90 . ■ .1 

1, 70 „ 80 „ . . .3 

,, CO „ 70 „ . . .2 

„ 50 „ GO „ ' - . .2 

' Answered under 50 „ . . .0 

Total, . . , 8 

Thiity-five Queen’s Scholars (Females) examined on C. (Third Class) 
Papera. 

Answered 90 or above 00 per cent. , • . 0 

,, 80 but under 00 t, • • • ^ 

,1 70 ,, 80 . . • 18 

„ GO „ 70 „ . . . 12 

„ 60 „ 60 „ . . .1 

Answered under 60 „ • » .0 

Total, • « * So 
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— Marlboeough-steebt Training College 

(Foe Male and Female Teachers). 

Afanay«rs— T he Commissiohees or National Eddcatioh. 

'Frcifes^rs mi Supmntew!ents of Training. 

Arithmetic and Algelra, ■ . : . D.™iel O’SulliTan, esq., ph.d. 

Geometry^ Trigondmefn/y 'Geog7-My~ _ , ^ , 

Mathematioaly Physical (Tiid Locals . Joan Corbett, eaq.j t.c.d. 
Methods of T^acJdhg, School Orgamza- 
tiony History of. Edueatioriy English 

Literature P- W. Joyce, esq., ix.d., t.c.d. 

Mathematical and Experimental Phy- 
sics, Book-keegingj Pl7iglish . Lan- 
guage, Grammar and. Composition, 

Eeadaig, - • Doherty, esq,, ll,d., t.c.d. 

«■ • SUPPLBMEKTA.L. 

Teacher of Classics, . ' . \ . W. Savage, esq. 

„ French, • jMons. Pomp^. 

Teachers of Music, .... Miss M'Kenna and P. Goodman, 

esq. 

Teacher' of the Harmonium, . . Miss Gordon. 

,, JYeedlekwh, “ . . Miss Kearney, 

.Supsrintenc/cni of the Male Training Department, . Mr. E. Doyle. 

Matron, .* . . . . Mrs. Anderson. 

Superintended of theFemale Training Department, Miss M. A, CaiT. 

Assistant Superintendent, Miss Devine. 

LUerca-y Teacher, ‘ . . . , Miss I, Galbraith. 

Medical Attendant — Thomas Nedley, esq., m.d. 


Albert National Agricultural Training Institution. 

Superintendent — Thomas Carroll, esq., General Superintendent of the 
Agi'icultural Department of National Education. 

‘ ’ LECTUREaS. 

Natural History and Botany, » . E. P. Wright, esq., a.m., m.d., Professor 
* ■ * of Botany, Dublin University. 

Chmistry and Geology, '' , * . 0. A. Cameron, esq., m.d., m.b.i.a., City 

, Analyst. 

Diseases of Pwm Aiiimcus and their 

Ti'eatmeni, . - . , C. Steel, ^q., a.v.d., Army Vetermary 

Inspector in Ireland (W. A. Russell, 
esq., A.y.D., locum tenens). 

Theory and Practice of J^griculture, The Superintendent 

Agrmllurhi and Lecturer on Agriculture^'M.x. P; Clune. 

Literary .Teacher — ^Mr. D, P. Downing. 

Matron— Mrs. M‘Dermott. 

Goj'dener and Lecturer on Horticulture — ^Mr. P. Gray. 
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St, Patrick’s Training College, Drttmcondea app^^r. 
(For IIale Teachers). 

Manager^ pro tern. — Very Rev. Monsignor Lee, d.b., p.p., v.g. 


Staff in Session 1884-5. 


Principal, , . * 

Vice-Principd and Bursar, 
Ckc^hin, • • * 


Very Rev. Peter Byrne, c.m. 
Rev. 7ohn*Ward, c.ir. 

Rev. John. Conran. 


Professors. 


Mathematics and Mechanics . 


English Language and Zitei'afure, 
Geography (Mathematical, Physical, 
and Local), General History, 
Oranmar, Lesson Boohs, Com- 
position, • • • . . 

Methods of Teaching, School Or- 
ganization, History of Education, 
Spelling, Arithmetic, Book- 
heepiaig, Mensw'ationandReading, 


Joseph P. Magrath, esq., b.a. iosd., 
Lecturer in University College, 
Stephen’s-green. 

Henry Bedford, esq., m.a., Cantab. 


Daniel Croly, esq., m.a., Lecturer in 
University College, Stephen's-green. 


8. Fitzpatrick, esq., First of First Class, 
National Board, 


SOPPLEMENTAJU 


E^^perimented Physics, , . . Very Rev. ’Canon MoUoy, d.d., r.a.n.i., 

Rector, Catholic University; J. P. 
Magrath, esq., b.a., Assistant Pro- 
fessor. * 

Hygiene, Botany, . . . John Campbell, esq., a.b., m.b., Dublin 

University, Sdiolar, t.c.b., 

M.R l.A. 


Music, ...... F* Goodman, esq., and Assistant Pro- 
fessor T. Logier, esq. 

Drawing, J. T. 'Miles, es(^ e . d . s . 

Agriculture, ..... W. Boyle, esq., Ex- Agricultural Inspec- 
tor. 

Latin, . . • • • • Buckley, esq., Classical Tutor at 

St; Vincent’s College, Castleknock. 

French, , , . . , M. Cadic de la Champignonnerie (Pro- 

fessor at Alexandra College. 

Medical Attendant— C. Coppmger, esq., f . k . c . s . i ., Surgeon to the Mater 
Misericordlaj Hospital, Professor of Anatomy and 
Physiology to the Catholic University ; FeUow and 
Examiner in Physiology, Royal University. 


Xbaining College of Oue Lade op Mercy, Baggot-steeet 
(Foe Female Teaohehs). ■ 

Managef, pro tern. — Very Eev. Monsignor Lee, n.n., p.p., t.g. 

Staff in Session 1884-5_. 

Principal, Fordo- 

Vice-Principal, . . Mrs. M. G. Wlielim. 

Chaplain Flev. T. Hogan, c.c. . 
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Pbofessoes. 


JfptndixF 

English Langu.a(j& ccnd Literatw'^ 
Composition^ ^c., . , . 

Mathematics and AsTikmetic, . , 


Geography General Bistory, Pen- 
manships and Beadhig, . . 


Methods of Teaching, School Or- 
ganization, History of Education, 


Very Rev. Jolm Egan, n.D., p.n.u.i. 

Joseph P. Magi-ath, esq., n.a., London 
University, Lecturer in University 
College, Stephen’s-green. 

Misa *Maiy Fennell, ^Certificated First 
Class, ■’ tTEuned at tlie Liverpool 
Training OoUege, Esc- Principal of 
a London Board School. 

Miss Atniie Phelan, Certificated First 
Class Teacher, under Commissioners 
of National Education, Ex-Princi- 
pal of Harcourtrstreet Natl. School 


Supplemental. 


Physios, . - 


Hygiene and Vegetable Physiology, 


Modem Languages, 

Instrumental Music— Organ, Har- 
mormm, Piano, • • • 

Music {HullaKs System), and 
Piano , , . • « • 

Needleworh, Sewing Machine, ^c., 

Erawing and Painting, 

Practical Cookery, 


Very Rev. Canon MoUoy, D.n., f.b.u.i., 
Rector.of Cathoh'c UniyerBity ; (£o- 
cwm temis, J. P. Magrath, esq., b.a., 
London). 

Professor John Camphell, a.b., m.b.. 
University of Dublin, Sch., t.g.d.. 
Professor of Chemistry, 
Catholic University. 

Madame Copperthwaite. 

Mrs. M. Mulhcm, Convent National 
School, Baggot-street. 

Mrs. M. B. Graven, Convent National 
School, Baggot-street. 

Mrs. M. C!M‘Dcvitt, Convent National 
School, Baggot-street. 

Mrs. M. B. Kennedy, Diploma from 
Royal Dublin Society School of Art. 

Mrs. Thompson, Certificated, School of 
Art Department,’ London. 

Mrs. ‘M. M. Richards. 


Matron, ..... 

Medical Attendant — C. J. Nixon, esq., a.b., m.b., Univ. Dub. ; Fellow 
and Examiner, C611. Pliys.;’Felldw and Examiner, 
Royal University of Reland ; Senior Physician, Mater 
MisericordisB Ho^ltal'; Prbfessot of Anatomy and 
Physiology, Catholic University. 


Church of Ireland Training College, Kildare-place 
(For Male and Female Teachers). 

His Grace the Ri^ht Hon. and Most Rev. Lord PInnIcet, 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

Staff in Se^ion 1884^5. 

Principal, .... Rev. H. Kingsmill Mobre| m.a. Ball. Coll. 

Oxoru 

C^qpteirt, . « . « Rev. Alexander Leeper,D.D.,T,c.D., Canon 

, . of St. Patrick’^. . , • . 

Vice-Principal oj Femde ,Dc^ , , • 

partment, , , . . Miss Jane Lewis. . 
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PeOFESSOBS. AppiMliaP. 

MatkamiUicalandPkysicalSciGnce^ James C. Rea, esq., Matt. Sch., Queea’s 

Coll., Belfast. 

Grammar^ Geography^ Agri- 
cuhurc^ T)rwKvng^ . . . Jolm Cooke, esq., b,a. 

English LunguageyLitetature^'^c.^ Laurence E. Steele, esq., b.a. 

Methods of Teaciiwg, . . Jeremiat Henley, esq., First of First Claes 

Trained Teacter, National Education 
Board. 

Supplemental. 

Agriculturey .... By permission of the Commissioners of 

I^ational Education the Students attend 
the Agricultural and Dairy Farm. 

fnstrumentcd]Mtisic, . . . Charles Grandison, esq., and Miss 

Grandison. 

Assistant } Governess in Female 
Department^ and VoeoX Music 
Teacher^ .... Miss Smith. 

Matron in Female Department^ . Miss M^Adam, 

Matron in Male ’ . Mrs. Taylor. 

Accountant and Secretaryy . Edward Taylor, es^q. 

Medical Attendant^ . . Kendal Franks, e.'-q., r.s.c h.i 
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